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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Words  are  somewhat  strained  in  their  meanings  by  calling 
that  a  Second  Edition^  of  which  the  new  portion  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  old  portion  in  amount;  as  happens  with  this 
Tolnme^  and  as  will  happen  with  its  successor.  Of  the  five 
Parts  here  bound  together,  the  two  that  have  previously  ap- 
peared cover  217  pages ;  while  the  three  that  now  appear  for 
the  first  time  cover  425  pages. 

Nevertheless,  the  feyct  that  sundry  of  the  cardinal  ideas 
contained  in  this  work  were  enunciated  many  years  ago, 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  When,  in  1855,  the  First  Edition 
of  Hie  Principles  of  Psychology  was  issued,  it  had  to  en- 
counter a  public  opinion  almost  universally  adverse.  The 
Doctrine  of  Evolution  everywhere  impUed  in  it,  was  at  that 
time  ridiculed  in  the  world  at  large,  and  frowned  upon  even 
in  the  scientific  world.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  work, 
passed  over,  or  treated  with  but  small  respect,  by  re- 
viewers, received  scarcely  any  attention;  and  its  contents 
remained  unknown  save  to  the  select  few.  The  great  change 
of  attitude  towards  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  in  general, 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  made 
the  Doctrine  of  Mental  Evolution  seem  less  unacceptable ; 
and  one  result  has  been  that  the  leading  conceptions  set 
forth  in  the  First  Edition  of  this  work,  have  of  late  obtained 
considerable  currency.  In  France,  some  of  them  have  been 
made  known  incidentally  by  the  treatise  of  M.  Taino,  Be 
I' Intelligence;  and  the  lucid  exposition  of  Prof.  Ribot  in 
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his  Psychologic  Anglaise  Oontemporaine,  has  presented  them 
all  in  a  systematic  form.  In  England^  they  have  spread 
through  various  channels.  Among  these  I  may  more  espe- 
cially name  The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind,  by 
Dr.  Maudsley^  the  first  division  of  which  work  is  pervaded 
by  them.  As  most  of  those  who  will  read  this  Second 
Edition  of  the  Principles  of  Psychology,  never  saw  the  First 
/  Edition^  and  cannot  now  get  access  to  it ;  and  as^  in  Parts 
in.  and  IV.,  they  will  meet  with  ideas  that  have  been 
already  made,  in  the  ways  indicated,  more  or  less  familiar 
to  them;  it  is  needful  that  I  should  state  these  facts  to 
prevent  misapprehensions. 

Part  v.,  which  closes  this  volume,  is  the  Part  referred  to 
in  the  final  parapraph  of  the  Preface  to  the  First  Edition, 
as  omitted  for  the  reasons  given.  In  now  fulfilling  the  half- 
promise  there  made,  eventually  tQ  add  it  to  the  rest,  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  during  the  fifteen  years  that 
have  elapsed,  the  hypothesis  set  forth  in  it  has  assumed  a 
much  higher  development. 

The  successive  instalments  of  the  System  of  Philosophy 
which  compose  this  volume,  were  issued  to  the  subscribers 
at  the  following  dates  : — ^No.  20  (pp.  1 — 80)  in  June  1868 ; 
No.  21  (pp.  81—160)  in  October  1868 ;  No.  22  (pp.  161— 
240)  in  July  1869;  No.  23  (241—336)  in  December  1869 ; 
No.  24  (pp.  337—416)  in  January  1870 ;  No.  25  (pp.  417— 
496)  in  March  1870;  and  No.  26  (pp.  497—636)  in 
December  1870.  The  long  delays  in  the  issues  of  these  instal- 
ments, have  arisen  in  part  from  disturbances  of  health  that 
have  from  time  to  time  compelled  me  to  desist  from  work,  and 
in  part  from  the  continuous  attention  taken  in  arranging  and 
superintending  a  systematic  collection  of  materials  for  the 
Principles  of  Sociology,  presently  to  be  commenced.  I  have 
reason  to  hope  that  neither  of  these  causes  will  operate  so 
seriously  in  delaying  the  issue  of  the  numbers  which  are  to 
compose  the  second  volume. 

London,  December  1870. 


PREFACE. 


Thb  four  parts  of  which  this  work  consists^*  though  intimately 
related  to  each  other  as  different  views  of  the  same  great 
aggregate  of  phenomena^  are  yet^  in  the  main,  severally  in- 
dependent and  complete  in  themselves.  The  particnlar 
serial  arrangement  in  which  they  should  be  presented,  has 
consequently  been  in  great  measure  a  question  of  general 
expediency;  and  while  the  order  I  have  chosen  is  one 
which  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  advantageous,  it  is 
not  one  which  all  readers  are  bound  to  follow.  A  brief 
characterization  of  each  part,  will  enable  every  one  to  de- 
cide for  himself  which  he  may  best  commence  with.t 

The  Greneral  Analysis  (of  which  the  essential  portion  was 
originally  published  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  October, 
1853,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Universal  Postulate,*'  and  re- 
appears here  with  additional  arguments  and  explanations) 
is  an  inquiry  concerning  the  basis  of  our  intelligence.  Its 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  fundamental  peculiarity  of  all 
modes  of  consciousness  constituting  knowledge  proper — 
knowledge  of  the  highest  validity. 

The  Special  Analysis  has  for  its  aim,  to  resolve  each 
species  of  cognition  into  its  components.  Commencing  with 
the  most  involved  ones,  it  seeks  by  successive  decomposi- 

*  Tlie  mnnber  of  p«rt8  is  now  greatiy  increased  :  this  volome  contains 
fiTe^  and  the  seoond  Tolnme  wiU  contain  four. 

t  The  order  has  now  been  wholly  changed  :  the  two  parts  immediately 
■amed  m  ooming  firsts  being  relegated  to  tiie  second  volome. 
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PART  I. 


THE  DATA  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE   NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 


§  1.  The  lowest  animal  and  the  highest  animal  present  no 
contrast  more  striking  than  that  between  the  small  self-mo- 
bility of  the  one  and  the  great  self-mobility  of  the  other.  A 
monad  passings  apparently  with  some  rapidity^  across  the 
field  of  the  microscope,  really  advances  with  extreme  slow- 
ness:  its  velocity,  unexaggerated  by  combined  lenses, 
being  about  that  of  the  minute-hand  of  a  watch.  The  parts 
of  a  disturbed  sea-anemone  draw  themselves  together  with 
a  speed  which,  though  immensely  greater  than  that  of  a 
monad  through  the  water,  is  insignificant  as  measured  by  the 
speed  of  most  terrestrial  and  aerial  creatures.  Comparing 
the  movements  of  Protozoa,  or  of  Zoophytes,  with  those  of 
Birds  that  keep  pace  with  railway  trains  or  those  Mammals 
that  gallop  a  mile  in  a  minute,  their  locomotive  powers  seem 
scarcely  appreciable.  Masses  being  supposed  equal,  the 
quantity  of  motion  generated  in  the  last  case  approaches  a 
million  times  that  generated  in  the  first. 

Contrasts  of  this  kind  exist  within  each  great  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom 
taken  as  a  whole.  The  sub-kingdom  'Annulosa  shows  us  an 
immense  difierence  between  the  slow  crawling  of  worms 
and  quick  flight  of  insects.  Among  MoUusks  the  sluggish- 
ness of  the  Tunicata  is  no  less  marked  than  the  activity  of 
the    Cephalopoda,    And  between    the  inferior  or  water- 
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breathmg  Vertebrata  and  superior  or  air-breathing  Verte' 
brata,  there  is  an  equally  conspicnoos  unlikeness  in  energy 
of  movement. 

This  self-mobility  which  by  its  greater  amount  generally 
distinguishes  higher  animals  firom  lower,  and,  indeed,  enters 
largely  into  our  conceptions  of  higher  and  lower,  is  displayed 
in  several  ways.  We  see  it  in  the  changes  of  attitude  that 
are  made  without  moving  the  body  firom  place  to  place. 
We  see  it  in  the  transference  of  the  body  as  a  whole 
through  space :  considering  this  transference  apart  firom 
external  resistances  overcome.  And  we  see  it  in  the  over- 
coming of  resistances — ^both  those  of  media  and  those 
due  to  gravity.  All  these,  however,  are  manifestations  of 
one  ability — the  ability  to  generate  a  force  which  either 
shows  itself  as  momentum  or  would  generate  momentum 
but  for  a  counterbalancing  force.  And  it  is  in  this  general 
form  that  we  are  here  concerned  with  this  ability.  We  have 
to  contemplate  the  inferior  animals  as  being  generators  of 
very  small  quantities  of  actual  or  potential  motion,  and  the 
higher  animals  as  being  generators  of  relatively  immense 
quantities  of  actual  or  potential  motion. 

§  2.  With  what  internal  differences  are  these  differences 
of  external  manifestation  connected  f  No  doubt  with 
several.  An  active  organism  contains  various  appliances 
no  one  of  which  can  be  spared  without  greatly  diminishing, 
or  quite  destroying,  its  activity. 

If  the  alimentary  system  be  incapacitated,  there  must  pre- 
sently result  a  decreased  power  of  generating  motion,  from 
lack  of  the  materials  whence  motion  is  obtained ;  and  hence 
the  fact,  conspicuous  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  that 
along  with  much  locomotive  activity  there  goes  a  developed 
apparatus  for  taking  up  nutriment.  It  is  manifest,  too, 
that  there  cannot  be  great  self-mobility  unless  the  absorbed 
materials  are  efficiently  distributed  to  the  organs  which 
transform  insensible  motion  into  sensible  motion ;  and  thus 
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it  happens  that  as  we  ascend  from  creatures  which  move 
little  to  creatures  which  move  much^  we  meet  with  a  more 
and  more  evolved  vascular  system.  Similarly  with  the 
organs  for  separating  from  the  blood  the  substances  that 
have  yielded  up  their  contained  motion.  K  the  blood  be- 
comes choked  with  inert  matter,  there  necessarily  results  a 
decreased  genesis  of  motion ;  and  therefore,  as  we  see  on 
comparing  inactive  with  active  animals,  the  exaltation  of 
activity  is  accompanied  by  the  development  of  depurating 
structures.  Still  clearer  is  it  that  the  production  of  much 
motion,  and  the  resistance  to  those  forces  which  antagonize 
motion,  imply  parts  capable  of  bearing  great  strains — 
masses  of  dense  tissue  such  as  in  vertebrate  animals  form 
bones,  and  in  invertebrate  animals  form  dermal  frame- 
works ;  and,  accordingly,  as  we  ascend  from  creatures  that 
are  inert  to  creatures  that  are  vivacious,  we  advance  from 
weak  to  strong  skeletons,  internal  or  external.  Above  all 
it  is  self-evident  that  along  with  locomotive  activity  there 
must  exist  those  contractile  organs  which  are  the  imme- 
diate movers  of  the  limbs  and  consequently  of  the  body ; 
and  hence  the  direct  connection  between  absence  of  mus- 
cular fibres  and  extremely  small  self-mobility,  and  the  direct 
connection  between  development  of  the  muscles  and  much 
self-mobility — connections  so  direct  as  to  make  it  at  first 
sight  seem  that  the  genesis  of  motion  varies  as  the  mus- 
colar  development. 

Eemotely  dependent,  however,  as  the  genesis  of  motion 
is  on  digestive,  vascular,  respiratory,  and  other  structures ; 
and  immediately  dependent  as  it  is  on  contractile  struc- 
tures; its  most  important  dependence  remains  to  be  named. 
For  all  of  these  appliances  taken  together  can  do  nothing 
of  themselves.  The  muscles  are  but  instiniments,  which 
remain  passive  until  their  power  is  evoked  by  the  structure 
which  uses  them ;  and  the  quantity  of  motion  they  then 
give  out  varies  according  to  the  demand  made  by  this 
exciting  and  controlling  structure.      In  other  words,  the 
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initiator  or  primary  generator  of  motion  is  the  Nervous 
System.  Where  there  is  extremely  little  power  of  generat- 
ing motion^  as  among  the  Protozoa  and  the  inferior  Coelen- 
terata,  there  is  no  nervous  system.  Where  activity  begins 
to  show  itself  a  nervous  system  begins  to  be  visible.  And 
where  the  power  of  self-movement  is  greats  the  nervous 
system  is  comparatively  well  developed.  Though  the  mus- 
cular system  also  becomes  larger  and  better  organized ;  yet 
the  quantity  of  motion  produced  is  fundamentally  related  to 
the  degree  of  nervous  development.  Not^  indeed^  that  it  is 
so  related  with  anything  like  uniformity :  this  we  shall 
presently  see  that  it  cannot  be.  But  it  is  so  related  more 
uniformly  than  in  any  other  way.  A  few  typical  contrasts 
will  show  this. 

§  3.  The  absence  of  measurements  renders  detailed  com- 
parison among  the  various  classes  of  Mollusca  unsatisfactory. 
On  putting  side  by  side  the  extreme  terms,  however,  we 
find  an  unquestionable  difference  in  the  proportion  between 
the  nervous  system  and  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  sedentary 
Ascidians,  which  do  little  in  the  way  of  moving  beyond 
occasionally  contracting  themselves,  severally  possess  only 
a  single  small  ganglion  with  its  fibres ;  but  Cephalopods  of 
the  dibranchiate  order,  which  are  active  creatures  that  dart 
through  the  water  fast  enough  to  catch  fish,  contain  masses 
of  nerve-tissue  that  bear  much  larger  ratios  to  their  total 
masses. 

It  is  with  annulose  animals  as  with  molluscous  animals — 
we  have  no  definite  estimates  of  the  sizes  of  their  nervous 
systems ;  and  hence  can  bring  in  evidence,  only  the  marked 
differences.  As  before,  the  extreme  forms  supply  these. 
The  sluggish  annuloid  types,  when  contrasted  with  the 
energetic  kinds  of  Annulosa,  present  decided  deficiencies  of 
nerve  substance ;  and  even  between  such  less-remote  orders 
as  the  tubicolous  Annelids,  leading  stationary  lives,  and  the 
decapodous   Crustaceans^  leading  active  lives,  a  kindred 
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difference  may  be  safely  asserted.  There  are  also^  in  some 
ammlose  types  contrasts  between  the  nervous  system  in  the 
inactive  and  active  stages  of  the  same  individual.  The  feebly* 
moving  caterpillar  has  but  a  small  nervous  system;  the 
butterfly,  with  its  power  of  vigorous  flight,  has  a  relatively 
large  one;  and  during  the  intermediate  pupa-state,  in 
which  the  organization  is  being  adapted  to  this  more  viva- 
cious life,  a  rapid  growth  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  traced. 
It  is  in  the  Vertebrata,  however,  that  the  most  striking 
evidence  meets  us.  Accordiug  to  Leuret,  the  average  ratio 
of  the  brain  to  the  body  is — ^in  fishes,  1  to  5,668  ;  in  rep- 
tiles, 1  to  1,321 ;  in  birds,  1  to  212 ;  and  in  mammals,  1  to 
186.  Now  though  these  can  be  but  rude  approximations, 
since  there  are  great  differences  within  each  class,  and  since 
the  ratio  of  the  brain  to  the  body  i^  not  the  ratio  of  the 
whole  nervous  system  to  the  body ;  yet  the  relations  they 
indicate  are  substantially  true.  Were  the  weight  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  nerves  added  to  that  of  the  brain  in 
each  case,  the  strengths  of  the  contrasts  would  be  consider- 
ably diminished;  but  the  contrasts  would  still  be  strong. 
And  with  them  there  go  the  strong  contrasts  between  the 
activities  in  the  respective  classes — the  Fishes  that  swim  in 
a  medium  of  their  own  specific  gravity ;  the  Reptiles  of 
which  the  higher  have  to  support  the  weights  of  their 
bodies  as  they  move  about  over  the  land,  but  cannot  do 
this  for  long  together ;  the  Birds  and  Mammals  that  are  in 
constant  locomotion,  often  at  high  velocities.  Here, 

too,  the  alleged  connection  is  rendered  the  clearer  by  the 
approximate  uniformity  of  the  relative  amount  of  muscle. 
The  weight  of  muscle  in  a  fish  forms  something  like  as 
large  a  part  of  the  total  weight  as  it  does  in  a  reptile — 
perhaps  a  larger  part ;  and  a  reptile  is  scarcely  if  at  all 
inferior  to  a  bird  or  a  mammal  in  the  proportion  of  contrac- 
tile tissue  it  possesses.  Hence  it  becomes  manifest  that 
indispensable  as  is  contractile  tissue  to  the  genesis  of 
motion,  its   quantity  does  not  determine  the  quantity  of 
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motion  generated.  Whereas^  notwithstanding  the  many 
complicating  circmnstances^  a  general  relation  between 
quantity  of  nerve  and  quantity  of  motion  is  traceable. 

There  are  special  cases  which  illustrate  this  relation.  I 
may  name  one— the  case  of  the  Porpoise.  A  Porpoise's 
brain  exceeds  greatly  in  size  the  brains  of  other  Mammals 
that  have  bodies  commensurate  with  its  own^  except 
that  of  Man  and^  perhaps^  that  of  the  Grorilla.  Such  a 
structure  in  a  creature  leading  so  simple  a  life^  is  a  serious 
diflSculty  in  the  way  of  current  interpretations ;  but  is  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  interpretation  here  given.  Porpoises 
accompanying  a  steam-vessel^  gambolling  and  making  ex- 
cursions on  either  side  without  apparent  eflTort,  prove,  by 
keeping  up  so  high  a  velocity  through  so  dense  a  medium, 
that  their  motor  energies  are  enormous. 

§  4.  A  closer  examination  of  the  facts  soon  reveals  the 
insufficiency  of  the  foregoing  generalization.  Deep  as  is 
the  connection  between  nervous  development  and  locomotive 
activity,  further  comparisons  show  that  it  is  complicated 
with  some  other  connection  scarcely  less  radical.  If,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  quantity  of  motion  generated 
varied  directly  as  the  quantity  of  nerve-tissue,  then,  in 
creatures  constitutionally  alike  or  but  little  dissimilar,  a 
tolerably  constant  ratio  would  exist  between  the  mass  of 
the  nervous  system  and  the  mass  of  the  body  :  supposing 
the  body,  whether  large  or  small,  to  be  carried  from  place 
to  place  with  equal  velocity.  The  ratio  is  far  from  constant 
however. 

A  horse  gallops  much  faster  than  a  man  runs;  and  a 
horse  in  ordinary  work  daily  moves  his  body  through  a 
space  greater  than  that  through  which  a  man  moves  his  body, 
or  greater  than  that  transposition  of  his  body  which  a  man's 
daily  labour  is  equivalent  to.  Hence  were  there  a  simple 
relation  between  amount  of  nerve-tissue  and  amount  of  mo- 
tion evolved,  a  horse,  which  weighs  some  seven  times  as  much 
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as  a  man^  should  have  a  nervons  system  at  least  seven  times 
as  heavy.  Instead  of  this  it  has  a  lighter  nervons  system.  Its 
brain  weighs  bnt  one  ponnd  seven  ounces;  and  were  its  spinal 
cord  added^  the  total  weight  would  probably  not  exceed  two 
pounds.  But  a  man^s  brain  and  spinal  cord  weigh  between 
three  and  four  pounds.  Thus  the  horse^s  cerebro-spinal 
axis  is  but  one-tenth  of  what  it  should  be,  were  this  relation 
the  only  one.  Still  clearer  is  the  proof  that  there 

is  some  other  relation,  when  we  avoid  modifying  causes,  by 
comparing  animals  of  the  same  genus,  or  species,  but  of 
different  sizes.  The  varieties  of  dogs  supply  good  illustra- 
tions. A  newfoundland  and  a  spaniel  are  alike  in  organiza- 
tion, food,  temperature,  respiration,  &c. ;  and  they  are 
approximately  alike  in  their  powers  of  locomotion :  the 
advantage  being  on  the  side  of  the  larger  of  the  two. 
Were  genesis  of  motion  measured  by  quantity  of  nerve- 
tdssue,  a  newfoundland^s  cerebro-spinal  axis  should,  there- 
fore, exceed  in  size  that  of  a  spaniel  as  much  as  a  newfound- 
land's  body  exceeds  in  size  that  of  a  spaniel.  But  it  by  no 
means  does  so.  While  considerably  larger  absolutely,  it  is 
much  smaller  relatively. 

Consequently,  we  must  say  that  though  the  nervous 
system  is  the  initiator  of  motion,  and  though  there  is 
evidently  some  relation  between  degree  of  nervous  develop- 
ment and  degree  of  motor  energy;  yet  this  relation  is 
involved  with,  and  obscured  by,  another.  Let  us  re-examine 
the  fiicts  in  search  of  it. 

§  5.  In  what  other  way  than  in  relative  feebleness,  do  the 
motions  of  inferior  creatures  differ  jfrom  those  of  superior 
creatures?  They  differ  in  relative  simplicity.  Animals 
that  are  but  little  evolved  perform  actions  which,  besides 
being  slow,  are  few  in  kind  and  severally  uniform  in  com- 
position. Animals  that  are  much  evolved  perform  actions 
which,  besides  being  rapid,  are  numerous  in  kind  and  seve- 
rally involved  in  composition.     The  movements  in  the  one 
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case  are  small  and  homogeneous^  and  in  the  other  case 
great  and  heterogeneons.  Each  sab-kingdom  of  RTn'Tyialg 
exemplifies  this  second  general  relation^  as  mnch  as  it  does 
the  first. 

Homble  Mollosks,  like  the  fixed  Tunieata,  display  scarcely 
any  energies  beyond  those  required  to  contract  their  bodies 
when  disturbed  and  afterwards  to  unfold  them.  But  in  the 
highly-organized  Cuttle-fishes^  besides  the  rapid^  quickly- 
varied^  and  well-adjusted  movements  exhibited  in  the  pur- 
suit and  capture  of  prey^  we  have  the  numerous  and  com- 
bined movements  of  the  suckered  arms^  used  not  only  for 
prehension  but  occasionaDy  for  travelling  over  solid  surfaces. 

The  Annulosa,  including  with  them  the  Annuloida,  supply 
a  like  general  contrast.  Between  the  uniform^  little-varied 
motions  of  a  Nemertine  worm^  and  the  multiform^  variously- 
combined  motions  of  the  Crab  or  the  Spider,  the  difference 
is  paralleled  by  the  difference  in  nervous  evolution.  And  a 
like  structural  contrast  accompanies  the  contrast  between 
the  few  simple  actions  of  the  caterpillar  and  the  numerous 
complex  actions  of  the  butterfly. 

But  that  heterogeneity  of  movement  increases  along  with 
relative  size  of  the  nervous  system,  is  best  shown  by  com- 
parisons among  vertebrate  animals.  Progressing  by  alter- 
nate contractions  of  its  lateral  muscles,  and  opening  its 
jaws  to  take  in  food  and  water,  the  Fish  adds  to  these  little 
else  but  those  undulations  of  the  fins  and  tail  that  serve  to 
balance  and  turn  it.  A  Eeptile,  using  its  limbs  in  the  water 
or  on  land  or  both,  performs  muscular  actions  considerably 
more  varied  and  more  combined ;  but  still,  actions  that  are 
directed  to  comparatively  few  ends.  An  ordinary  Mammal 
exhibits  in  the  chase  and  destruction  of  prey,  in  the  making 
of  burrows,  in  the  rearing  of  young,  in  the  laying  up  of 
food,  a  greater  variety  of  actions  that  are  severally  more 
compound.  On  arriving  at  the  higher  Mammals,  ending  with 
Man,  we  meet  with  motions  that  are  almost  countless  in 
their  kinds,  that  are  severally  composed  of  many  minor 
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motions  accurately  adjusted  in  their  relative  quantities  and 
successions^  and  that  are  themselves  compounded  into 
courses  of  action  directed  to  multiform  objects.  And  with 
each  such  increment  of  complexity  in  the  motor  Amotions 
throughout  the  Vertebrata,  there  goes  an  increment  of 
nervous  endowment. 

This^  then^  is  the  secondary  connection  which  traverses 
and  complicates  the  primary  connection.  We  saw  that  were 
there  no  other  relation  than  that  between  quantity  of 
nerve-tissue  and  quantity  of  motion  generated^  a  Horse 
should  have  a  far  larger  nervous  system  than  a  Man^ 
instead  of  having  a  smaller  one.  But  finding  that  there 
is  also  a  relation  between  quantity  of  nerve-tissue  and 
complexity  of  motion^  we  are  led  to  expect  an  excep- 
tionally large  nervous  system  in  Man;  and  are  enabled  to 
understand  why  he  has  a  larger  one  than  a  Horse  has.  More 
obvious,  because  not  involved  with  irrelevant  differences,  is 
the  interpretation  thus  yielded  of  the  general  rule,  already 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Dogs,  that  in  each  natural 
group  or  order  of  Mammals,  the  nervous  systems  do  not  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  as  the  bodies.  We  will  glance  at 
another  illustration  of  this,  supplied  by  the  Primates :  specially 
instructive  because  of  the  significant  exception  it  contains, 
and  specially  interesting  because  that  exception  is  furnished 
by  mankind. 

The  small  monkeys  have  relatively  very  large  brains — 
larger  relatively  than  the  brains  of  their  congeners,  in- 
cluding even  the  highest.  This  connection,  parallel  to  that 
presented  in  the  spaniel  and  the  newfoundland,  has  a  parallel 
explanation.  The  movements  of  the  little  Capuchin  monkey 
are  approximately  as  varied  and  complex  as  those  of  the 
great  Gorilla ;  and  hence,  in  so  far  as  nervous  evolution  is 
related  to  heterogeneity  of  motion,  the  Capuchin  should  have 
a  nervous  system  difiering  but  little  in  size  from  that  of  the 
Gorilla.  But  since  there  is  also  a  relation  between  quantity 
of  nerve  and  quantity  of  motion  generated,  the  Gorilla's 
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nervous  system  must  be  absolutely  greater  though  relatively 
smaller :  which  we  find  it  to  be.  Between  the  Grorilla  and 
Man^  however,  there  exists  a  converse  contrast.  Heavier 
than  a  Man,  and  moving  about  in  the  trees,  a  Grorilla  pro- 
bably generates  daily  as  much  motion  as  a  savage,  or  as  a 
civilized  labourer ;  and  were  it  the  sole  function  of  nerve- 
tissue  to  originate  motion,  should  have  at  least  as  large  a 
nervous  system.  But  the  nervous  system  of  Man  is  twice 
as  heavy.  Here,  therefore,  all  other  relations  being  sub- 
stantially the  same,  and  the  physiological  processes  being 
approximately  alike  in  the  two  cases,  the  relative  largeness 
of  the  human  nervous  system  stands  clearly  related  to  the 
relatively-enormous  complexity  of  human  actions — a  com- 
plexity shown  partly  in  the  more  compound  simultaneous 
movements,  but  mainly  in  the  combination  of  successive 
movements,  simple  and  compound,  directed  to  remote 
ends. 

§  6.  This  double  relation  must  still  be  taken  as  ap- 
proximate only.  Seeing  as  we  did  at  the  outset  that  the 
genesis  of  motion  depends  on  many  physiological  conditions, 
of  which  each  is  separately  variable,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  fundamental  connections  we  have  traced  must  have 
sundry  minor  irregularities.  Without  treating  of  these  in 
detail,  it  may  be  well  to  instance  one — that  due  to  difier- 
ence  of  bodily  temperature.  Birds  as  a  class  are  more 
active  than  Mammals  as  a  class;  and  though  many  Mammals 
go  through  motions  more  heterogeneous  than  those  of  Birds, 
yet  the  inferior  Mammals  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exeeed 
Birds  in  the  heterogeneity  of  their  motions.  Nevertheless, 
the  nervous  systems  of  Birds  are  relatively  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  nervous  systems  of  Mammals.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  Birds  have  a  higher  blood-heat  with  its  accom- 
panying more  active  respiration — ^both  implying  a  greater 
rate  of  molecular  change.  And  a  greater  rate  of  molecular 
change  enables  a  smaller  nervous  system  to  generate  an 
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amonnt  of  motion  which  would  require  a  larger  nervous 
STstem  if  the  rate  of  molecular  change  were  less. 

A  further  qualifying  fact  to  be  here  named  is  that,  all 
other  things  being  equals  the  power  of  a  nervous  system 
does  not  vary  exactly  as  its  mass.  For  reasons  that  will 
hereafter  appear,  its  efficiency  as  a  motor  agent  increases 
in  a  somewhat  higher  ratio  than  the  quantity  of  matter  it 
contains. 

But  after  all  modifying  causes  have  been  allowed  for, 
there  remain  substantially  intact  the  fundamental  rela- 
tions set  forth — ^namely,  that  wherever  much  motion  is 
evolved,  a  relatively-large  nervous  system  exists;  that 
wherever  the  motion  evojved  though  not  great  in  quantity 
is  heterogeneous  in  kind,  a  relatively-large  nervous  system 
exists;  and  that  wherever  the  evolved  motion  is  both  great 
in  quantity  and  heterogeneous  in  kind,  the  largest  nervous 
systems  exist. 

§  7.  It  is  with  deliberate  intention  that  I  have  set  out 
with  this  unfamiliar  and,  as  many  will  think,  somewhat 
strange  presentation  of  the  facts.  My  reasons  for  doing  so 
are  several. 

One  of  them  is  that  we  are  here  primarily  concerned  with 
psychological  phenomena  as  phenomena  of  Evolution ;  and, 
under  their  objective  aspect,  these,  reduced  to  their  lowest 
terms,  are  incidents  in  the  continuous  re-distribution  of 
Matter  and  Motion.  Hence  the  first  question  respecting 
the  nervous  system  as  studied  from  our  point  of  view  is— 
what  are  the  leading  facts  it  presents  as  expressed  in  terms 
of  Matter  and  Motion  ? 

Another  reason  is  that,  apart  from  any  doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion, true  conclusions  respecting  psychical  phenomena  must 
be  based  on  the  facts  exhibited  throughout  organic  nature ; 
and  that  the  above  statement  does  literally  nothing  else 
than  express  these  facts — expresses,  too,  all  that  direct 
induction  can  tell  us  respecting  their  essential  relations. 
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T\u>  art  ionn  of  all  organic  beings,  including  those  of  our 
f)Wii  r(|xvioM,  arc  known  to  us  only  as  motions.  Shutting 
(Mil.  our  iuforcntial  interpretations,  the  leaps  and  doublings 
of  tlio  f^onping  prey  in  common  with  the  variously-adapted 
mill  I'rtpidlj' -changed  actions  of  the  pursuer,  are,  to  our  per- 
rrpliouM,  nothing  but  movements  combined  in  particular 
WiUM  I  «nil  no  t^x'i  arc  the  changes  of  expression^  tones  of 
\  o»riMn\«l  viM'tv^l  Articulations  of  our  feUow-beings,  on  which 
\\\^  \\\\\  n\\\A\  huWon  implications.  As,  then,  science  requires 
»H  to  «twto\)ru\?^h  the  fSficts  as  actually  presented  firom  the 
^^^^^••u^on"*  >%v  o^iinftrily  join  with  them,  it  is  needful  to 
i'^i\»^\i.  \n  rtU  >!*  «ftVtN^Ti^^  this  primordial  relation  between 
\\\v  v\\v\\\>\\  i>\xMioiis  and  thoir  internal  originator. 

\i\  rt  t\»i^ov  r*^aPon  for  sorting  out  thus,  is  that  we  so 
I'Mi  M|u»  \h\yy\  piv-\Mnt"*options.     Those  who  bring  with  them 

♦  n  1lh»  in\f*«n^fttion  of  psychical  phenomena,  the  hypotheses 
Mini  \u\\v  iloet»i^ndotl  to  ns  from  the  past,  are  almost  sure  to 
I  If  »M»»v»»  or  lt»f!«5  Uirt«so<l  thoroby,  AMiilc  intending  to  avoid 
»t-»»nnpHon^  Oioy  «iv  in  groat  danger  of  having  their  con- 
rl»»-iMtui  ^iiinhMl.  if  not  bv  f^ome  ancient  or  mediseval idea 
ftff»|p  t  1^4  n\»M<  form,  vol  bv  eorctllaries  from  it  that  have 
»»f..  i,itt».^it  ,.l\  ♦'n>b«>«li4Ml  themselves  in  unsuspected  pos- 
4.. !..*..,  Ai»  ivf»  tthftH  pi*ofjeT>tly  see,  even  physiologists  have 
!■•■.♦.  *^t  A>.»i,»,  yiffffic)  tlniKi  miJ^led. 

IK*,..    U.».M.  t^Hhont  Rt  «11  exiling  in  question  the  truth 

•  i  ii,..ii^  .kU,.^  4intl  f^inj-o  iliftorent  intorpretAtions  of  nervous 
f  *"•••  — •■♦^•«  n»Ml  i»iH.  ♦fliM'Uy  expressed  in  ordinary  language, 
**  i-  |.. .j.'.>-»  !,.«  „^  I,,,,*,,  <,^  Ignore  them.  Before  studying 
*A.i  i«,it  i;..^„  ^  p>\..|i.»|.»t}N»R.l  Y^^^\T\\  of  view,  we  have  first  to 

«j;  *i...*^  i,  ..♦„  4*  pli>t.i»>1o^'i4»«l  ^\«'>int  of  view.  The  pri- 
:;,  u^iL  a;.N..i.,^,..|  h^  ihr  fwcts  a^i  so  studied,  is  the 
Li^iKUiujii^  ..4  n.ih  w^Uhoii  ]uMts'eon  the  degree  of  nervous 
^■\uiuu.d.  i*i.4  iin  .jMn»,Hi.>  „,h1  hofor*^geneity  of  the  pro- 
oiii^vd  uu»u.u.       i\,    ,,..^    ^^^   ^^,   jj^^  secondary  truths 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   STRUCTURE   OP   THE   NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 

§  8.  An  oniline  of  nervous  structure  must  precede  a 
detailed  account  of  it ;  and  the  essential  facts  to  be  indi- 
cated in  an  outline  may  be  brought  most  clearly  into  view  by 
comparing  with  one  another  the  nervous  systems  possessed 
by  different  types,  and  by  different  grades  of  the  same  type. 
We  will  limit  our  comparisons  to  the  three  superior  sub- 
kingdoms  of  animals. 

A  minute  nodule  with  diverging  threads  constitutes  the 
rudimentary  nervous  system,  as  existing  in  the  lowest 
Mollusk.  In  the  Lamellibranchs  several  such  minute 
nodules,  or  ganglia,  are  distributed,  usually  in  pairs,  in 
different  parts  of  the  body;  and  beyond  the  free  fibres 
which  they  severally  give  off  to  neighbouring  organs,  there 
are  fibres  by  which  they  are  connected  together.  Grastero- 
pods,  considerably  higher  in  organization  and  activity,  have 
nervous  centres  among  which  a  considerable  heterogeneity 
is  produced  by  the  greater  size  of  some  than  of  others.  And 
besides  a  local  integration  of  paired  ganglia  into  single  bi- 
lobed  ganglia,  there  is  an  advance  in  general  integration, 
shown  by  a  clustering  of  the  more  important  ganglia  about 
the  head.  The  Cephalopods,  and  especially  the  dibranchiate 
division  of  them,  in  which  the  molluscous  type  reaches  its 
highest,  show  us,  carried  still  further,  that  integration  of 
the  nervous  system  due  to  simple  growth,  joined  with  that 
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integration  due  to  concentration  and  coalescence  of  indepen- 
dent centres;  and  they  also  sHow  us  the  differentiations 
involved  by  their  changes  of  size,  form,  and  distribution. 

A  delicate  cord  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  body,  and 
giving  off  lateral  fibres  in  pairs,  constitutes  the  nervous 
system  in  the  lower  Annulosa.  When  firom  limbless 
Annelids  we  pass  to  the  Articulate  types,  composed  of  seg- 
ments bearing  limbs,  we  find  the  nervous  system  formed  of 
a  series  of  centres,  each  sending  fibres  to  t]je  different  organs 
of  its  own  segment,  and  all  of  them  united  by  a  thick 
cord  of  fibres  with  a  fiised  cluster  of  similar  centres 
in  the  head.  In  the  higher  Articulata  there  is  an  increased 
relative  size  of  the  nervous  centres  as  compared  with  their 
connecting  structures;  an  actual  approach  of  the  chief 
nervous  centres  to  one  another,  both  longitudinally  and 
laterally ;  and  a  final  coalescence  of  them.  This  integration 
disclosed  by  comparisons  of  lower  and  higher  types,  may 
also  be  observed  in  progress  during  the  development  of  the 
individual  insect  or  the  individual  crustacean.  And  along 
with  advancing  growth,  consolidation,  and  combination  of 
nervous  structures,  there  may  be  traced  an  increasing  un- 
likeness,  both  among  the  central  masses  themselves, 
among  their  connecting  cords,  and  among  their  divergent 
fibres. 

Such  traits  of  evolution  are  exhibited  under  another  form 
in  the  vertebrate  sub-kingdom.  Its  lowest  known  member j 
the  Amphioxus,  has  a  simple  cranio-spinal  axis,  the  anterior 
extremity  of  which  is  not  made  appreciably  different  from 
the  rest  by  development  of  distinct  cerebral  ganglia,  and 
which  gives  off  lateral  nerves  that  have  but  minor  dis- 
similarities. The  cyclostome  Fishes,  possessed  of  cerebral 
ganglia  that  are  tolerably  manifest,  lead  us  to  the 
ordinary  fishes,  in  which  these  ganglia,  individually  much 
larger,  form  a  cluster  of  masses,  or  rudimentary  brain. 
Here,  however,  though  in  contact,  they  preserve  a 
serial  arrangement:  their  aggregation  is  little  more  than 
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that  of  close  linear  succession.  But  in  the  highest  fishes 
certain  of  them  which  have  greatly  increased^  overlap  the 
others ;  and  tend  so  to  form  a  more  compact^  as  well  as  a 
larger,  aggregate.  Superior  Reptiles  and  Birds  display  this 
relative  increase  of  certain  of  the  clustered  ganglia,  and  con- 
sequent obscuration  of  the  rest,  in  a  greater  degree.  It  is 
carried  still  further  in  the  inferior  Mammals.  From  them 
upwards,  the  leading  change  of  nervous  structure  is  an 
augmentation  of  the  two  largest  pairs  of  these  aggregated 
nervous  centres.  In  Man  one  pair  has  become  so  enormous 
that  the  others  are  most  of  them  hidden  by  it,  and  nearly 
merged  in  it.  Along  with  this  direct  inte- 

gration there  goes  on  the  indirect  integration  constituted 
by  more  intimate  and  multiplied  connections.  These 
are  both  longitudinal  and  transverse.  While  in  the 
Amphioxus,  the  cranio-spinal  axis  contains  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  nerve-fibres  which,  running  longitudinally, 
serve  to  unite  its  different  parts ;  in  a  superior  vertebrate 
animal,  such  uniting  nerve-fibres  are  among  the  chief  com- 
ponents of  the  cranio-spinal  axis.  And,  similarly,  while  the 
lateral  halves  of  the  cerebrum  are  but  slightly  connected  in 
Birds,  and  have  connections  that  are  relatively  deficient  in 
the  inferior  Mammals,  they  become,  in  the  highest  Mammals, 
joined  together  by  a  thick  mass  formed  of  innumerable 
fibres*  Meanwhile  there  have  been  arising  diffe- 

rentiations no  less  conspicuous.  Beyond  that  general  one 
due  to  development  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  cranio- 
spinal axis  into  cerebral  gangHa;  and  the  further  one 
of  like  nature  which  results  firom  the  relatively  enor- 
mous growth  of  some  of  these  ;  other  differentiations 
have  been  constituted  by  the  local  unlikenesses  of  structure 
simultaneously  established.  As  they  enlarge,  the  greater 
ganglia  are  rendered  externally  dissimilar  from  the  rest  by 
the  formation  of  folds  or  convolutions ;  and  their  internal 
parts  severally  acquire  distinctive  characters.  The  same 
thing  holds  of  the  peripheral   nervous  system.     Pairs  of 
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nerves  that  w^re  originally  almost  uniform^  are  rendered 
multiform  by  the  much  greater  growth  of  some  than  of 
others,  and  by  the  inner  differences  that  accompany  these 
onter  differences. 

This  cursory  survey  of  the  nervous  system  under  the 
various  forms  it  presents  throughout  the  animal  kingdom^ 
suJBB^ces  to  show  how  its  evolution  conforms  to  the  laws  of 
evolution  in  general.  We  are  also  shown  by  it  what  here 
more  immediately  concerns  us — ^that  while  the  rudimentary 
nervous  system^  consisting  of  a  few  threads  and  minute 
centres^  is  very  much  scattered^  its  increase  of  relative  size 
and  increase  of  complexity^  go  hand  in  hand  with  increased 
concentration  and  increased  multiplicity  and  variety  of  con- 
nections. Carrying  with  us  this  general  conception^  let  us 
now  study  its  structure  more  closely :  considering^  at  firsts 
not  any  particular  forms  of  it  but  its  universal  form. 

§  9.  The  nervous  system  is  composed  of  two  tissues^  which 
both  differ  considerably  firom  those  composing  the  rest  of  the 
organism.  They  are  usually  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  their  colours  as  grey  and  white,  and  by  their  minute  struc- 
tures as  vesicular  and  fibrous.  Chemical  analyses  have  not 
at  present  thrown  more  than  a  flickering  light  on  the  consti- 
tution of  nerve-matter  in  general,  or  on  the  constitution  of 
one  kind  of  nerve-matter  as  contrasted  with  the  other.  All 
that  can  be  asserted  with  safety  is,  that  each  kind  contains 
phosphatic  fats  and  protein-substances;  but  that  these  com- 
ponents are  both  differently  distributed  and  in  different 
states  in  the  two  tissues.  Let  us  see  what  we  are  told 
about  them  by  the  microscope,  aided  by  chemical  re-agents. 

Where  their  evolution  can  be  traced,  the  vesicles  or  cor- 
puscles of  the  grey  tissue  appear  to  take  their  rise  out  of  a 
nitrogenous  protoplasm,  full  of  granules  and  containing 
nuclei.  Round  these  nuclei  the  protoplasm  aggregates  into 
spheroidal  masses,  which,  becoming  severally  inclosed  in 
delicate  membranes  (in  many  cases  inferred  rather  than  seen) 
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are  so  made  into  nerve-cells.  The  protein-substance,  thus 
forming  alike  the  chief  contents  of  the  nerve-cells  and  the 
chief  part  of  their  matrix,  is,  though  coagulated,  soft.  The 
grannies  imbedded  in  it,  both  within  and  without  the  cells, 
consist  of  fatty  matter.  And  on  comparing  together  nerve- 
cells  in  different  stages,  there  are  seen  diffei^nces  in  the 
colours  of  the  granules,  indicating  a  progressive  meta- 
morphosis. To  complete  a  general  idea  of  the  grey  tissue, 
it  must  be  added  that  the  more  developed  of  these  nucle- 
ated cells,  or  nerve-corpuscles,  give  off  processes,  usually 
branched,  that  vary  in  number  and  degree  of  ramification  ; 
that  among  the  corpuscles  and  their  branches  are  dis- 
tributed the  terminations  of  nerve-fibres ;  and  that  while  in 
some  nervous  centres  it  is  common  for  these  fibres  to  run 
directly  into  the  cells  or  to  be  continuous  with  certain  of 
the  processes,  in  other  nervous  centres  the  connections 
between  fibres  and  cells  are  rarely  if  ever  direct,  but  where 
they  exist,  are  made  through  the  remote  sub-divisions  of 
branches  given  off  by  both. 

When  we  pass  to  the  white  or  fibrous  tissue,  we  meet  with 
matters  that  at  first  sight  appear  as  distinct  from  the  others 
in  nature  as  in  mode  of  arrangement.  The  fibres  prove  to 
be  minute  tubes.  Within  the  extremely  delicate  membrane 
of  which  each  tube  is  formed,  there  is  a  medullary  substance 
or  pulp,  which  is  viscid  like  oil,  has  a  pearly  lustre,  and 
consists  of  albuminous  and  fatty  substcoices.  But  unlike  as 
the  contents  of  the  nerve-tubes  and  the  nerve-cells  thus 
appear  to  be,  a  careful  scrutiny  discloses  between  them  an 
essential  kinship.  For  imbedded  in  the  pulp  which  fills  the 
tube  or  sheath,  there  lies  a  delicate  fibre,  or  "  axis  cylinder,*' 
which  is  composed  of  a  protein-substance.  Though 
chemically  similar  to  the  protein-substance  contained  in  the 
cells  of  the  vesicles,  this  is  physically  different ;  since,  besides 
being  comparatively  firm  or  solid,  it  is  uniform  and  con- 
tinuous, instead  of  having  its  continuity  broken  by  fat 
granules.     That  this  central  thread  of  protein-substance  is 

c  2 
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the  essential  nerve,  to  whicli  the  sheath  of  medullary  matter 
with  its   surrounding  membranous   sheath  are  but  acces- 
sories, there  are  several  pi-oofs.     One  is  that  in  the  lower 
animals,  as  well  as  in  the  embryos  of  the  higher,  no  me- 
dullary sheaths  exist :  the  nerve  consists  of  the  axis-cylinder 
and  its    protecting    membrane,   without    any  pulp    lying 
between  them.     Another  proof  is  that  at  the  peripheral  ter- 
minations of  nerves,  even  in  superior  animals,  the  medullary 
sheath  commonly,  if  not  always,  stops  short ;  while  the  cen- 
tral thread,  covered  by  the  outermost  membrane,  continues 
further,  and  ends  in  delicate  ramifications  not  inclosed  in 
distinguishable  sheaths.     And  a  further  proof  is  that  where 
a  nerve-fibre  unites  with  a  nerve-cell,  the  medullary  sheath 
ceases  before  arriving  at  the  place  of  union ;  while  the  axis- 
cylinder  joins  the  contents  of  the  cell,  and  its  protecting 
membrane  becomes  continuous  with  the  cell-wall,  where  this 
exists.     Hence  concluding,  as  we  are  warranted  in  doing, 
that  the    axis-cylinder   is  its  essential  part,   we  see  that 
the  matter  of  nerve-fibre  has  much  in  common  with  the 
matter  of  nerve-vesicle :  the  difierences  between  them  ap- 
pearing to  be  mainly  that,  in  the  nerve-vesicle,  the  protein- 
substance    contains    more    water,    is    mingled    with    fat- 
granules,  and  forms  part  of  an  obviously  unstable  mass; 
whereas  in  the  nerve-tube  the  protein-substance  is  denser, 
and  is  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  fatty  compounds  that 
surround  it :  so  presenting  an  arrangement  that  is  relatively 
stable. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  difference  ?  Before  seeking 
an  answer  we  must  remember  that  compound  substances 
undergo  two  fundamentally  different  kinds  of  metamorphosis 
— one  in  which  the  components  are  some  or  all  of  them  dis- 
sociated and  distributed  through  surrounding  space,  either 
apart  or  in  new  combinations ;  and  one  in  which  the  com- 
ponents,  instead  of  being  dissociated,  are  merely  re-ar- 
ranged, so  as  to  alter  the  perceptible  properties  of  the 
mass  without  destroying  its  physical  continuity.     The  first 
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we  call  decomposition;  tlie  second  isomeric  transforma- 
tion. These  forms  of  change  are  further  distinguished 
in  thisj  that  the  one  is  nsoally  accompanied  by  a  great 
dissipation  of  motion^  whereas  the  motion  given  out 
or  taken  up  along  with  the  other  is  relatively  insignificant. 
There  is  yet  a  third  contrast.  After  decomposition  the 
separated  components  cannot  be  readily  made  to  resume 
their  previous  relations :  often  it  is  impossible  to  combine 
them  again ;  and  in  most  other  cases  it  is  difficult  to  do  this. 
But  in  many  instances  of  isomeric  transformation^  i*esump- 
tion  of  the  original  form  may  be  produced  by  a  very 
moderate  change  of  conditions. 

Now  the  two  kinds  of  molecular  change  thus  strongly 
contrasted^  are  the  two  kinds  of  molecular  change  which  we 
have  reason  to  suspect  are  undergone  by  the  two  forms  of 
nervous  matter.  While  the  protein-substance  mingled  with 
&t-granules  in  the  vesicles^  is  habitually  decomposed ;  the 
protein-substance  forming  the  axes  of  the  nerve-fibres  is 
habitually  changed  firom  one  of  its  isomeric  states  to  another. 
Such^  at  leasts  is  the  assumption  here  made^  in  conformity 
with  the  conclusion  drawn  in  the  Principles  of  Biology 
(§  302) ;  where  it  was  argued  that  the  propagation  of  mole- 
cular disturbances  from  one  place  in  an  organism  to  another^ 
tends  so  to  modify  the  mingled  colloidal  substances  as  to 
produce^  between  the  two  places^  a  form  of  colloid  that 
undergoes  isomeric  transformation  when  disturbed^  and  com- 
municates the  disturbance  in  undergoing  the  transformation; 
and  where  it  was  argued  that  this  easily-transformable 
colloid^  having  had  such  a  change  set  up  at  one  end  of  it 
and  passed  on  to  the  other^  giving  out  in  the  process  some 
molecular  motion  and  consequently  falling  in  temperature, 
inmiediately  re-absorbs  from  the  adjacent  tissues  permeated 
by  blood,  an  amount  of  molecular  motion  equal  to  that  which 
was  lost :  thereupon  resuming  its  previous  isomeric  state,  and 
its  fitness  for  again  propagating  a  wave  of  transformation. 

Much  as  there  is  here  of  hypothesis,  the  indirect  evidence 
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makes  it  probable  that  if  this  is  not  the  tme  interpretation^ 
the  tme  interpretation  is  analogous  to  it.  That  the  matter 
contained  in  the  vesicles  is  the  seat  of  destmctive  molecular 
changes^  with  accompanying  disengagement  of  motion^ 
while  the  matter  contained  in  the  tubes  is  the  seat  of 
changes  which^  of  whatever  special  nature^  do  not  involve 
much  destructive  decomposition  and  disengagement  of 
motion^  are  beliefs  for  which  we  have  several  warrants ; — 
among  others^  the  following.  The  grey  tissue 

contains  far  more  water  than  the  white  tissue :  the  propor- 
tion of  solids  to  water  being  about  12  per  cent,  in  the  grey 
tissue^  while  in  the  white  tissue  it  is  some  25  per  cent. 
Now  abundance  of  water  facilitates  molecular  change^  and 
habitually  characterizes  parts  in  which  the  rate  of  molecular 
change  is  high.  Hence  the  implication  is  that  the  grey 
matter  undergoes  metamorphosis  with  much  greater  rapidity 
than  the  white.  Stronger  evidence  is  afforded  by  the 

fact  that  the  grey  or  vesicular  substance  has  a  vascularity 
immensely  exceeding  that  of  the  white  or  fibrous  sub- 
stance. On  comparing  the  net- works  of  blood  vessels  that 
permeate  the  two,  the  difference  is  conspicuous ;  and  it  is 
much  greater  than  at  first  appears.  An  estimate  based  on 
measurements,  proves  that  a  given  bulk  of  the  one  contains 
about  five  times  as  many  capillaries  as  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
other .^    Now  since  these  minute  canals  that  bring  and  take 

*  The  drawing  on  which  this  estimate  is  baBed,  is  contained  in  the  Manual 
of  Human  Histology,  by  A.  K5lliker  :  translated  and  edited  by  Geoige  Bosk, 
F.R.S.,  and  Thomas  Huxley,  F.R.S.  The  estimate  is  easily  made.  A 
number  of  equi-distant  parallel  lines  being  drawn  transversely  through  the  two 
net- works,  the  number  of  places  at  which  one  of  these  lines  crosses  blood-vessels 
within  a  given  length  (say  an  inch)  is  counted,  and  the  like  being  done  with 
an  equal  length  of  each  of  the  other  parallel  lines  traversing  the  same  net- 
work, there  is  obtained,  by  taking  an  average,  the  number  of  vessels  usually 
met  with  in  a  specified  distance.  The  like  process  is  then  gone  through  wiUi 
lines  of  the  same  length  traveraing  the  other  net- work.  These  averages  do 
not,  however,  truly  express  the  comparative  numbera  of  such  intersections  in 
the  two  net-works  ;  since  the  meshes  of  the  one  are  unlike  those  of  the  other 
in  shape.     Hence  it  is  needful  to  draw  an  equal  number  of  parallel  longitu- 
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away  materials^  most  be  nnmerons  in  proportion  as  com- 
position and  decomposition  are  quick ;  we  may  infer  a  great 
difference  between  the  rates  of  destmctive  change  in  the 
two  tissues.  Another  contrast  supports  this  con- 

clusion no  less  strongly.  The  unstable  granular  protoplasm 
contained  in  the  corpuscles^  is  shielded  from  adjacent  dis- 
turbing forces  by  a  membrane  which^  even  where  thickest^ 
is  so  delicate^  that  its  existence  can  be  demonstrated 
only  by  the  help  of  re-agents;  and  which  in  many 
corpuscles  cannot  be  made  visible  at  all.  Hence  between 
the  matter  contained  in  these  corpuscles^  or  vesicles^ 
and  the  stresmis  of  blood  that  run  among  them  so 
abundantly^  are  interposed  little  else  than  the  delicate  walls 
of  the  capillary  blood-vessels;  and  thus  the  disturbing 
substances  brought  by  each  capillary^  can  pass  with  the 
least  possible  hindrance  into  the  unstably-arranged  contents 
of  the  neighbouring  vesicles.  Quite  otherwise  is  it  with 
the  relations  of  the  blood  to  the  contents  of  nerve-tubes. 
The  wall  of  each  nerve-tube  is  thick  enough  to  make  it 
easily  demonstrated ;  and  between  it  and  the  central  thread 
of  essential  matter^  comes  the  coat  of  nerve-medulla. 
Through  these  barriers  the  disturbing  agents^  carried  among 
the  nerve-tubes  by  sparingly-distributed  capillaries,  cannot 
readily  pass ;  and  the  essential  nerve-thread  is  prevented  from 
having  molecular  changes  set  up  in  it  at  places  between 
its  two  extremes.  This  protection  suffices  so  long  as  the 
disturbing  agents  remain  normal  in  their  amounts;  but  when 
they  become  excessive,  as  they  do  if  the  blood-vessels  become 
congested,  local  changes  in  the  nerve-threads  are  caused : 
whence  one  kind  of  neuralgia.    It  should  be  added  that  by 

dioal  lines ;  and  to  repeat  with  them  this  process  of  averaging.  By  taking  the 
means  between  the  resulting  numbers  and  the  previous  numbers,  we  get  a  cor- 
rect representation  of  the  relative  frequencies  with  which  the  vessels  occur  in 
space  of  one  dimension.  To  ascertain  their  relative  frequencies  in  space  of 
three  dimensions,  or  in  solid  tissue,  it  is  of  course  needful  simply  to  cube  the 
two  numbers  so  arrived  at 
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this  sheathing  of  nerve-medulla^  the  essential  nerve-threads^ 
besides  being  shielded  against  disturbances  from  neighbour- 
ing currents  of  bloody  are  shielded  against  disturbances  from 
nerve-threads  in  the  same  bundle.  Were  "  axis-cylinders  ^' 
lying  in  lateral  contact  not  thus  coated^  a  molecular  change 
propagated  through  one  would  set  up  molecular  changes  in 
its  neighbours;  as^  in  fact^  it  does  in  an  early  stage  of 
ataxy^  characterized  by  loss  of  the  medullary  sheaths. 
Hence^  too^  the  explanation  of  that  normal  absence  of  me- 
dullary sheaths  which  sundry  nervous  structures  show  us. 
For  among  the  Invertebrata,  in  which  this  normal  absence 
occurs^  the  fibres  contained  in  the  same  bundle  have 
nothing  like  those  many  and  varied  distinctions  which  they 
have  in  the  higher  animals :  they  have  termini  of  which 
the  structures  and  functions  are  much  less  differentiated. 
Similarly  with  those  bundles  of  grey  or  non-medullated 
fibres,  contained  in  the  sympathetic  system  of  vertebrate 
ammals;  for  these  bundles,  serving  to  establish  relations 
among  the  viscera,  each  of  which  is  much  less  divided  into 
parts  that  act  independently,  there  needs  no  such  perfect  in- 
sulation of  the  nerve-fibres.  And  the  like  holds  even  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  peripheral  cerebro-spinal  system ;  as  the 
olfactory  expansion,  which  consists  of  an  extensive  plexus 
of  non-medullated  fibres,  and  which  has  the  peculiarity 
that  different  parts  of  its  area  are  not  acted  upon  sepa- 
rately.    .    * 

The  evidences,  direct  and  indirect,  thus  justify  us  in 
concluding  that  the  nervous  system  consists  of  one  kind 
of  matter  under  different  forms  and  conditions.  In  the 
grey  tissue  this  matter  exists  in  masses  containing  cor- 
puscles, which  are  soft  and  have  granules  dispersed  through 
them,  and  which,  besides  being  thus  unstably  composed, 
are  placed  so  as  to  be  liable  to  disturbance  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree.  In  the  white  tissue  this  matter  is  collected 
together  in  extremely  slender  threads,  that  are  denser,  that 
are  uniform  in  texture,  and  that  are  shielded  in  an  unusual 
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nuuiner  from  disturbing  forces^  except  at  their  two  extre* 
mitiea.  And  the  implication  on  which  we  henceforth  pro- 
ceed is^  that  the  masses^  unstably  constituted  and  con- 
ditioned^ are  seats  of  destructive  molecular  changes^  and 
disengagement  of  motion ;  while  the  stably  constituted  and 
conditioned  threads^  are  the  seats  of  molecular  changes  that 
are  not  destructive,  and  are  probably  isomeric. 

§  10.  Nerve-tubes  with  their  contained  protein-threads, 
and  nerve-cells  with  their  contained  and  surrounding 
masses  of  changing  protein-substance,  are  the  histologic 
elements  of  which  the  nervous  system  is  built  up; 
and  we  have  now  to  ask  in  what  way  they  are  put 
together.  We  will  begin  with  the  peripheral  termina- 
tions of  the  nerve-tubes ;  or  rather,  with  those  of  them 
which  lie  on  the  outer  surfiM)e. 

Suppose  the  skin,  including  those  introverted  portions 
of  it  which  form  the  receptive  areas  of  the  special 
senses,  to  be  marked  all  over  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
net-work.  Suppose  the  meshes  of  this  net-work  to  vary 
extremely  in  their  sizes ;  so  that  while  in  some  places  they 
are  as  large  as  those  of  a  fishing-net,  they  are  in  other  places 
not  large  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  a  needle.  Or,  to 
speak  specifically,  suppose  that  on  the  middle  of  the  back 
the  meshes  are  some  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  that  being 
equally  large  over  the  middles  of  the  fore-arms,  and  the 
middles  of  the  thighs,  they  diminish  to  2  inches  and  less 
over  the  neck  and  breast,  to  1^  inches  at  the  extremities 
of  the  legs,  to  1^  inches  on  the  backs  of  the  hands,  to  less 
than  an  inch  on  the  forehead,  to  less  than  half-an-inch  over 
the  cheeks  and  over  the  palms  of  the  hands,  to  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  and  less  over  the  fingers,  to  a  twelfth  of  an  inch 
at  the  inner  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
to  one  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  sup- 
pose, further,  that  over  the  back  of  that  dermal  sac  which 
forms  the  eye,  these  meshes  ai*e  so  small  that  a  microscope 
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is  required  to  distinguish  them.  Having  imagined  such  a 
net-work  of  which  the  meshes^  irregularly  polygonal  in 
their  outlines^  are  thus  wide  over  parts  of  the  surface  that 
have  but  little  variety  of  converse  with  the  external  worlds 
and  become  smaller  in  proportion  as  the  surfiM^es  have 
multiplied  and  variable  contacts  with  things ;  we  shall  have 
gained  an  approximate  idea  of  the  relations  among  the 
separate  local  areas  in  which  there  arise  independent  nerves. 
To  complete  the  conception^  however^  something  else  must 
be  supposed.  The  large  meshes  we  must  represent  as 
marked  out  by  very  broad  lines — say  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad  where  the  meshes  are  largest.  We  must  imagine 
them  narrowing  as  the  meshes  become  smaller;  untQ^ 
when  we  come  to  the  meshes  over  the  sur&ce  of  the 
retina^  the  dividing  lines  have  dwindled  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  gossamer  thread.  And  now  let  us  conceive  that 
within  each  of  these  areas^  large  or  small  as  it  may  happen^ 
there  exists  a  plexus  of  fibres^  formed  of  the  essential  nerve 
substance^  that  are  continuous  with  one  another^  but  have 
no  connection  with  the  fibres  occupying  adjacent  areas. 
Not^  indeed^  that  we  must  Conceive  any  sharp  limitation  of 
the  space  occupied  by  each  plexus.  We  must  assume  that 
the  line  separating  two  areas,  here  very  broad  and  here  very 
narrow,  covers  a  space  into  which  fibres  from  both  the  areas 
run,  without  joining  one  another.  Hence  the  area  belong- 
ing to  each  independent  plexus,  is  the  internal  area  of  the 
mesh,  plus  the  space  occupied  by  its  circumscribing  broad 
or  narrow  line ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  line  represents  the 
extent   to  which  adjacent   areas  overlap.  Such 

then,  are  the  peripheral  expansions  of  those  nerves  which 
are  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  external  forces.  Here  each 
monopolizes  a  relatively  great  tract  of  the  surface,  and  here 
an  extremely  minute  one.  Each  is  an  independent  agent- 
each  is  capable  of  having  a  change  set  up  in  it  without 
changes  being  set  up  in  its  neighbours.  The  skin  is,  as  it 
were,  occupied  all  over  with  separate  feelers,  that  are  here 
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widely  scattered^  here  clustered^  and  here  crowded  together 
as  closely  as  maintenance  of  their  individualities  will  ^ow. 
From  the  ner^e-plexos  occupying  one  of  these  areas^  there 
takes  its  rise  the  central  fibre^  or  axis-cylinder^  of  a  nerve- 
tabe.  Coated  with  its  medulla  and  inclosing  sheath^  it 
takes  its  way  from  the  surface  inwards^  and^  pFoceeding 
without  any  branch  or  junction^  eventually  reaches  a  mass 
of  grey  matter  with  imbedded  vesicles — a  nerve-centre  or 
ganglion.  Into  the  substance  of  this  the  essential  nerve- 
thread  runs^  becoming  divested  of  its  medullary  sheath; 
and  where  the  structure  is  least  involved^  the  essential 
nerve-fibre  frequently  if  not  always  ends  in  a  nerve-vesicle. 
In  such  simple^  and  what  we  may  call  typical^  centres^  there 
branches  out  from  some  other  part  of  the  nerve-vesicle^ 
another  nerve-fibre  which,  similarly  inclosed  in  its  double 
sheath,  pursues  an  outward  course,  ordinarily  along  the 
same  general  route  as  the  first,  until,  reaching  the  same 
part  of  the  body,  it  buries  itself  in  a  bundle  of  muscular 
fibres  amid  which  its  ramifications  end.  Thus  we  have  as 
the  elements  of  what  is  called  a  nervous  arc — 1,  a  peri- 
pheral expansion,  placed  where  it  is  liable  to  be  disturbed 
by  an  external  agent,  and  so  formed  as  to  be  most  easily 
disturbed;  2,  a  connected  fibre  capable  of  being  readily 
affected  by  disturbances  at  this  outer  end,  but  shielded  from 
disturbances  elsewhere;  3,  at,  or  near,  the  inner  end  of  this 
fibre,  a  corpuscle  of  unstably-arranged  substance,  apt  to 
give  out  much  molecxdar  motion  when  disturbed;  4,  a 
second  fibre  diverging  from  the  corpuscle,  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  subject  to  disturbance  from  the  molecular 
motion  disengaged  near  its  origin,  but  protected  from  other 
influences  ;  5,  at  the  remote  extremity  of  this  second  fibre, 
a  subdivided  termination  amid  a  substance  that  contracts 
greatly  when  disturbed,  and  which,  in  contracting,  moves 
the  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  first  fibre  took  its  rise. 
Fig.  1  is  a  diagram  representing  these  elements  of  a  nervous 
arc:  A  being  the  first,  or,  as  it  is  called,  afferent  nerve. 
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with  its  peripheral  expansion  a;  B  being  the  nerve-cor- 
puscle  or  ganglion-cell;  and  C  the  second^  or  efferent^ 
nerve^  with  its  termination  c. 


This  arrangement  of  parts  is  perpetually  repeated  through- 
out the  nervous  system ;  and  if  we  generalize  the  concep- 
tion somewhat  by  supposing  that  the  commencement  a  is 
not  necessarily  external,  but  may  be  on  an  inner  surface,  or 
within  an  organ,  while  the  termination  c  is  not  necessarily 
in  a  muscle  but  may  be  in  a  gland ;  we  shall  have  a  concep- 
tion that  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  universally  applicable.  I 
say  in  a  certain  sense,  because,  until  another  element  is 
added,  the  conception  is  incomplete.  These  coupled  nerves, 
with  the  ganglion-cell  acting  as  a  direct  or  indirect  link 
between  them,  recurring  everywhere  in  substantially  the 
same  relations,  appear  to  form  a  compound  structure  out 
of  which  the  nervous  system  is  built — ^its  unit  of  composi- 
tion. But  this  is  not  so.  By  multiplication  of  such  arcs 
we  may  get  a  multitude  of  separate  nervous  agencies, 
but  not  a  nervous  system.  To  produce  a  nervous  system 
there  needs  an  element  connecting  each  such  nervous  arc 
with  the  rest — there  needs  a  third  fibre  running  from  the 
ganglion-cell,  or  its  neighbourhood,  to  some  place  where 
other  communicating  fibres  come ;  and  where,  by  direct  or 
indirect  junctions,  actual  or  approximate,  the  primary 
couples  of  nerves  may  be  brought  into  relation.  That  is, 
there  requires  what  we  may  call  a  centripetal  nerve.*    In 

*  The  words  eeniripelal  and  centrifugal  are  occasionally  used  in  nerve- 
physiology  as  the  equivalents  of  afferent  and  efferent.  But  as  afferent  and 
efferent  are  by  far  the  most  generally  adopted,  and  are  also  the  most  descrip- 
tive, it  seems  to  me  that  the  word  centripetal  may  with  advantage  have  this 
more  special  meaning  given  to  it ;  and  centrifugal  the  correlative  meaning. 
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Fig.  2  is  showily  diagrammatically^  the  relation  in  which 
this  stands  to  the  others.  A  centripetal  nerve  being  added^ 
there  results  what  we  may  fiurly  regard  as  the  unit  of  com- 
position of  the  nervous  system.  We  shall  have  presently 
to  recognize  certain  fibres  which  this  conception  does  not 
include.  But  they  are  not  essential ;  for  a  nervous  system 
is  possible  without  them.  Let  us^  then^  taking  this  as  our 
unit  of  composition^  consider  the  general  method  afler  which 
a  nervous  system  is  constructed. 

§  11.  The  fibres  represented  in  the  above  diagrams^  do 
not  ordinarily  pursue  their  respective  courses  by  themselves  : 
they  proceed  in  company,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  afferent 
nerves  arising  at  a,  in  separate  but  adjacent  areas  on  the 
skin,  or  in  other  organs  recipient  of  external  impressions, 
converge ;  and,  while  maintaining  their  separate  indivi- 
dualities, become  united  into  a  bundle  inclosed  in  a  sheath. 


Other  sheathed  bundles  of  fibres  firom  other  clustered  areas 
in  the  same  region,  presently  join  them,  and  run  along  with 
them  in  a  compound  bundle,  until  they  eventually  reach  the 
mass  of  imbedded  nerve-vesicles  constituting  a  ganglion  or 
nervous  centre  B.  Similarly  the  efierent  nerves  which  have 
their  roots  in  this  ganglion,  issue  from  it  as  a  bundle,  which, 
commonly  inclosed  in  the  same  general  sheath  as  the  afierent 
nerves,  goes  back  to  the  part  of  the  body  whence  these 
arose ;  and  secondary  bundles  of  these  eflferent  nerves, 
diverging  and  re-diverging  from  one  another  as  they  enter 
this  part,  as  at  c,  finally  become  lost  in  its  various  muscles. 
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principle  of  composition  in  tlie  centres  that  are  connected ; 
which  are  not  simply  places  for  the  meeting  of  fibres^  bat 
places  in  which  there  exist  agents  liable  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  in-coming  fibres  and  capable  of  acting  on  the  out-going 
fibres.  Bespecting  the  principle  of  composition,  our  reason- 
ings must  be  mainly  hypothetical ;  but  they  will,  I  think, 
prove  of  some  worth,  by  leading  us  to  conclusions  that  har- 
monize with  observation,  so  far  as  this  carries  us. 

In  ascending  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  types  of  the 
nervous  system,  we  see  that  the  distribution  and  combi- 
nation of  nerve-fibres  is  so  modified,  as  to  make  possible  an 
increasing  multiplicity,  variety,  and  complexity  of  relations 
among  difierent  parts  of  the  organism.  What  kind  of  mo- 
dification  does  this  necessitate  at  places  where  the  nerve- 
fibres  are  put  in  communication  ?  Without  assuming  that 
two  fibres  which  bring  two  parts  of  the  organism  into  rela- 
tion, are  always  united  at  their  central  extremities  by  an 
intermediate  nerve-corpuscle,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
continuity  between  their  central  extremities  must  be  effected 
either  by  a  nerve-corpuscle  or  by  some  less-defined  portion 
of  grey  substance ;  and  it  is  clear  that  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  different  connections  to  be  established  among  the 
nerves  coming  to  any  ganglion,  must  be  the  number  of  the 
more  or  less  independent  portions  of  grey  substance  re- 
quired to  establish  them.  Let  us  consider  the  implications. 
Suppose  that  a  and  6,  Fig.  4,  are  two  points  in  the  or- 
ganism. To  join  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them,  there 
needs  only  the  single  ganglion-cell  A.  Similarly,  to  bring 
into  nervous  relation  the  points  c  and  d,  the  single  ganglion- 
cell  B  suffices.  So  long  as  A  and  B  remain  unconnected, 
these  two  simple  relations  are  the  only  possible  ones  among 
the  points  a,  b,  c,  d.  But  now  assume  that  &om  A  and  B 
there  run  fibres  to  the  centre  C — ^not  a  single  fibre  from 
each,  but  two  fibres,  one  of  which  in  each  case  proceeds  from 
a  or  5,  and  firom  c  or  d.  This  being  so,  there  may  be  formed 
at  the  centre  C,  ten  simple  and  compound  relations :  these 
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four  points  can  be  arranged  into  five  groups  of  two^  ab,  ac, 
a  d,bc,b  d^into  fonr  groups  of  three,ba  c,bad,ae  d,c  b  d;  and 
into  one  group  of  four,  abed.  Hence,  supposing  the  centre 
C  to  be  made  up  of  the  independent  cells,  or  portions  of 
grey  substance,  severally  serving  to  link  the  members  of  a 
group  into  a  separate  combination,  there  must  be  at  least 
ten  of  them.  K,  again,  from  this  centre  C,  we  assume 
that  there  run  adequately  numerous  fibres  to  the  higher 
centre  F,  and  that  this  is  also  duly  connected  through 
the  centres  D  and  E,  with  the  points  e,  /,  g,  h;  then 
the  possible  number  of  groups,  simple  and  compound, 
that  may  be  formed  at  F,  will  amount  to  247;  and  to 
unite  the  members  of  each  group  so  that  it  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest,  there  must  be  at  least  247  connect* 


ing  links  at  the  centre  P.  Without  pursuing  the  calcu- 
lation, it  will  be  manifest  that  as  these  points  in  the  or- 
ganism increase  in  number,  and  as  the  clusters  of  them 
that  are  to  be  brought  into  relation  become  larger  and  more 
various,  the  central  elements  through  which  their  relations 
are  established  must  grow  multitudinous.  An  in- 

adequate conception,  however,  is  thus  reached ;  for  we  have 
considered  only  the  requisites  for  forming  among  these 
points,  the  greatest  number  of  different  groups,  simple  and 
com{56und;   ignoring    the   different    orders    in   which   the 

D 
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members  of  each  group  may  be  combined.  Two  things  can 
be  arranged  in  succession  in  only  2  different  ways ;  three 
things  can  be  arranged  in  6  different  ways ;  four  things  in 
24  ways ;  five  things  in  120  ways ;  six  things  in  720  ways; 
seven  things  in  5^040  w&ys ;  and  so  on  in  a  progression 
increasing  with  enormous  rapidity.  Assuming^  then^  that 
at  the  centre  F^  certain  points^  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  are  to  be  com- 
bined^ not  in  this  succession  only^  but  in  all  possible  suc- 
cessions^ there  will  require  120  different  links  of  connec- 
tion for  this  one  group  of  fivd  points  only.  These  links, 
whether  separate  vesicles  or  less-differentiated  portions  of 
grey  matter^  must  occupy  a  considerable  space ;  and  sup- 
posing they  are  aggregated  near  those  pre-existing  cells 
or  links  which  they  have  to  re-combine  in  various  orders^ 
there  may  result  a  protuberance  from  the  centre  F,  as  shown 
at  G.  If  we  suppose  that  instead  of  a  group  of  five,  a  group 
of  six  is  to  have  its  members  thus  variously  combined; 
or  if  instead  of  one  group  to  be  so  dealt  with,  there  are 
many ;  this  lateral  outgrowth  may  become  relatively  very 
large.  And  since  its  vesicles,  or  portions  of  grey  matter, 
will  be  much  more  bulky  than  the  fibres  running  from  them 
to  the  members  of  groups  which  they  combine,  there  may 
be  expected  to  arise,  as  at  H,  a  lateral  centre  attached  to 
the  original  centre,  P,  by  a  pedicle  of  fibres* 

Of  course  those  diagrams  and  numbers  are  intended  to 
convey  nothing  but  a  general  idea  of  the  principle  of  com- 
position of  nerve  centres — not  to  represent  any  actual  com- 
position. It  would  be  an  absurd  assumption  that  among  a 
number  of  points  in  the  body,  there  have  to  be  formed  as 
many  unlike  groups  as  are  theoretically  possible  ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  members  of  any  group  need 
ever  to  be  combined  in  as  many  different  orders  as  they 
might  be  combined.  But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  above 
description  greatly  over-states  the  accumulation  of  nerve- 
vesicles,  or  their  equivalents,  implied  by  such  correlations  as 
are  actually  required  among  a  given  number  of  points  in  the 
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organism ;  it  immensely  nnder-states  the  number  of  points 
to  be  so  correlated^  as  well  as  the  number,  and  variety,  and 
complexity,  of  the  groups  into  which  they  are  to  be  com- 
bined»  The  places  from  which  aflferent  nerves  proceed,  as 
well  as  the  places  to  which  efierent  nerves  proceed,  are 
mnltitadinous.  Very  large  groups  of  such  places  have  their 
members  put  in  simultaneous  communication.  The  different 
groups  so  formed  are  innumerable.  And  extremely  varied 
relations  of  succession  are  established  among  members  of 
the  saxne  group ;  as  well  as  among  different  groups.  Hence 
we  are  safe  in  asserting  that  along  with  an  increasing  multi- 
plicity and  heterogeneity  of  nervous  connections,  there  must 
go  increasing  massiveness  of  the  nervous  centres^  or  accu*. 
mnlations  of  Vesicular  matter* 

One  further  corollary  deserves  noting.  Each  vesicle,  Or 
each  portion  of  grey  matter  that  establishes  a  continuity 
between  the  central  termini  of  fibres,  is  not  merely  a  con- 
necting link  :  it  is  also  a  reservoir  of  molecular  motion,  which 
it  gives  out  when  disturbed.  Hence,  if  the  composition  of 
nerve-centres  is  determined  as  above  indicated,  it  follows 
that  in  proportion  to  the  number,  extensiveness,  and  com- 
plexity, of  the  relations,  simultaneous  and  successive,  that 
are  formed  among  different  parts  of  the  organism,  will  be 
the  quantity  of  molecular  motion  which  the  nerve-centres 
are  capable  of  disengaging. 

§  13.  As  a  datum  for  Psychology  of  the  most  general 
kind,  the  foregoing  description  of  nervous  structure  might 
suffice.  But  having  to  deal  chiefly  with  that  more  special 
Psychology  distinguished  as  human,  it  will  be  proper  to  add 
some  account  of  the  human  nervous  system,  A  few  facts  of 
moment  respecting  its  peripheral  parts,  may  be  set  down 
before  we  study  its  central  parts. 

At  the  surface  of  the  body,  where  the  extremities  of 
nerve-fibres  are  so  placed  as  to  be  most  easily  disturbed,  we 
generally  find  what  may  be  called  multipliers  of   distuv- 

P  2 
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bances.  Sundry  appliances  which  appear  to  have  nothing  in 
common,  have  the  common  function  of  concentrating,  on  the 
ends  of  nerves,  the  actions  of  external  agents.  That  this  is 
the  effect  produced  by  the  lenses  of  the  eyes,  is  a  familiar 
&ct.  It  is  a  less  familiar  fact  that  certain  otolites  and 
minute  rods  or  fibres,  immersed  in  a  liquid  contained  in  the 
internal  ear,  serve  to  transform  the  less  sensible  vibrations 
communicated  to  this  liquid,  into  the  more  sensible  vibrations 
of  solid  masses,  and  to  bring  these  directly  to  bear  on  the 
nerve-terminations.  So,  too,  is  it  over  the  integument ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  over  the  parts  of  it  subject  to  many  and  varied 
contacts.  Though  men  have  not,  like  many  inferior  Mam- 
mals, the  well-developed  tactual  multipliers  called  vibrissm 
(known  in  a  cat  as  "  whiskers''),  each  of  which  is  a  lever 
that  intensifies  a  slight  touch  at  the  outer  end  into  a  strong 
pressure  of  the  imbedded  end  upon  an  adjacent  nerve-fibre ; 
yet  every  one  of  the  short  hairs  on  a  man's  skin  acts  in  the 
same  way.  And  then,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are,  at 
places  where  the  contacts  with  objects  are  perpetual,  and 
where  hairs  do  not  grow,  certain  multipliers  below  the  sur- 
face— small  dense  bodies  named  corpuscula  tactus,  round  each 
of  which  a  nerve-fibre  ramifies,  and  each  of  which,  when 
moved  by  the  touch  of  a  foreign  body,  gives  to  its  attached 
nerve-fibre  a  greater  pressure  than  this  would  receive  were 
the  surrounding  substance  homogeneous :  a  fact  which  will 
be  understood  on  remembering  the  effect  of  pressure  on  the 
skin  when  some  small  hard  body,  as  a  thorn,  is  imbedded 
in  it. 

So  much  for  the  instruments  that  are  external  to  the 
peripheral  expansions  of  the  nerves,  and  serve  to  exag- 
gerate the  effects  of  incident  forces.  We  may  now  con- 
template these  peripheral  expansions  themselves,  as  being 
adapted  to  receive  these  exaggerated  incident  forces. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ultimate  nerve-fibrillae,  ramifying 
where  they  are  most  exposed  to  disturbances,  consist  of 
nerve-protoplasm  unprotected  by  medullary  sheaths  and  not 
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even  covered  by  membranous  sbeaths.  In  &ct^  they  appear 
to  consist  of  matter  like  that  contained  in  nerve- vesicles^ 
but  without  the  fat-granules ;  and  may  be  regarded  as^  like 
it,  more  unstable  than  the  matter  composing  the  central 
fibres  of  the  fully-differentiated  nerve-tubes.  To  this  general 
character  of  the  nerve-terminations^  have  to  be  added  the 
more  special  characters  of  the  terminations  exposed  to 
special  forces.  The  delicate  paJe  fibres  which  form  a  layer 
on  the  surface  of  the  retina,  are  not  directly  affected  by  the 
rays  of  light  concentrated  upon  them ;  but  these  rays,  pass- 
ing through  them,  fall  on  a  layer  of  closely  packed,  but  quite 
separate,  little  bodies  which  are  the  true  sensitive  structures ; 
and  then  the  minute  nerve-fibrillas  that  run  from  these  to 
the  stratum  of  retinal  nerve-fibres,  pass  on  their  way  into  a 
layer  of  nerve-vesicles,  with  which  we  may  presume 
they  have  connections.  That  is  to  say,  this  peripheral 
expansion  of  the  nerve  on  which  visual  images  fall, 
contains  numerous  small  portions  of  the  highly-unstable 
nerve-matter,  ready  to  change,  and  ready  to  give  out 
molecular  motion  in  changing.  It  is  thus,  too,  with 
those  terminal  ramifications  of  the  auditory  nerve,  on  which 
sonorous  vibrations  are  concentrated.  And  there  is  an 
analogous  peculiarity  in  the  immensely-expanded  extremity 
of  the  olfactory  nerve.  Here,  over  a  large  tract  covered 
by  mucous  membrane,  is  a  thick  plexus  of  the  grey  un- 
sheathed fibres;  and  among  them  are  distributed  both 
nerve- vesicles  and  granular  grey  substance,  such  as  that  out 
of  which  the  vesicles  arise  in  the  nervous  centres. 

The  significance  of  these  structural  peculiarities  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  For  the  present  we  need  only  note  the  distri- 
bution of  them.  Over  the  skin,  which  is  conversant  with 
forces  of  a  relatively-considerable  intensity — mechanical 
impacts,  pressures,  tensions, — ^we  do  not  find  that  the  nerve- 
terminations  contain  deposits  of  the  peculiarly  unstable 
nerve-substance.  But  we  find  such  deposits  where  the 
incident   forces  are  extremely  feeble,  or  fall  on  excessively 
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small  areas^  or  both.  The  quantity  of  matter  which^  floating 
as  faint  odour  through  the  air^  reaches  the  end  of  the  ol- 
factory nerve^  is  infinitesimal.  Such  luminiferous  undula- 
tions as  are  allowed^  during  a  momentary  glance^  to  fall  on 
one  of  the  minute  areas  of  the  retina^  are  equivalent  to  a 
mechanical  force  inappreciable  by  our  measures^  if  not  in- 
expressible by  our  figures.  Similarly  with  those  atmo- 
spheric waves  which,  produced  by  the  church-bell  a  mile 
away,  and  weakening  as  they  spread  in  all  directions,  are 
conveyed  to  the  minute  otolites  and  rods  of  the  inner  ear, 
to  be  by  them  impressed  on  the  auditory  nerves.  And  in 
these  places  it  is  that  we  find  peripheral  deposits  of  the 
specially runstable  nerve-substance, 

§  14.  Arising  from  these  variously-specialized  peripheral 
structures,  the  afierent  nerves,  collected  into  their  bundles 
and  compound  bundles,  run  inwards  to  the  spinal  cord ;  out 
of  which  issue  the  corresponding  bundles  of  efferent  nerves. 
In  one  sense  the  spinal  cord  may  be  regarded  as  a  con» 
tinuous  nervous  centre ;  and,  in  another  sense,  as  a  series  of 
partially-independent  nervous  centres.  Each  pair  of  trunk 
nerves  with  its  segment  of  the  spinal  cord,  has  a  certain 
degree  of  individuality;  and  those  segments  into  which 
enter  the  pairs  of  massive  nerves  frt)m  the  limbs,  have 
individualities  considerably  pronounced ;  since  it  is  experi- 
mentally proved  that  when  severed  from  the  rest  they  are 
not  incapacitated.  The  tract  of  grey  matter  in  the  spinal 
cord  to  which  the  afferent  nerves  of  a  limb  come,  and  from 
which  the  efierent  nerves  issue,  is  practically  the  ganglionic 
centre  of  that  limb,  having  very  much  of  automatic  inde- 
pendence; and  being  joined  by  commissural  fibres  to  a 
like  centre  belonging  to  the  fellow  limb,  it  forms  with  this 
an  automatic  pair.  So  that,  remembering  how  the  entire 
cranio-spinal  axis  is  originally  one  and  continuous,  and  that 
its  anterior  part  has  been  diflferentiated  and  developed  into 
quit^  distinct  centres,  we  may  say  that  its  posterior  part,  the 
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spinal  cord^  has  also  been  so  differentiated^  though  to  a 
mach   smaller   extent.  To   this   conception    two 

additions  must  be  made.  Beyond  the  internal  tracts  of  grey 
or  vesicular  matter^  and  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  that 
enter  into  and  issue  from  them  laterally ;  and  beyond  the 
tranverse  commissural  fibres  which  connect  the  corresponding 
lateral  portions  of  grey  matter  or  partially-differentiated 
pairs  of  nervous  centres ;  there  are  longitudinal  commissural 
fibres,  joining  these  successive  pairs  of  nervous  centres  with 
one  another,  and  serving  to  integrate  the  series  of  pairs  in 
the  same  way  that  the  members  of  each  pair  are  integrated. 
And  then,  along  with  these  fibres  that  unite  nervous  centres 
of  the  same  order,  there  are  what  we  found  it  desirable  to 
distinguish  as  centripetal  fibres,  running  from  the  relatively- 
inferior  nervous  centres  to  the  relatively-superior  ones  ; 
with  centrifugal  fibres  running  back. 

Of  these  relatively-superior  nervous  centres,  we  have  first 
to  notice  the  medulla  oblongata;  including  those  parts 
of  the  pons  Varolii  which  are  woven  into  it,  and  similarly 
arise  out  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Tliis  is  the  enlarged 
termination  of  the  spinal  cord,  lying  within  the  skull. 
Distinguished  as  it  is  from  lower  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  by 
its  greater  massiveness,  it  is  much  more  distinguished  by  the 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  its  peripheral  connections. 
While  the  successive  segments  of  the  spinal  cord  proper, 
have  pairs  of  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  which  are  limited 
in  their  distributions  to  particular  regions  of  the  body ;  and 
while  even  such  an  entire  group  of  these  segments 
as  occupy  the  lumbar  region,  have  relations  only  with 
the  legs  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body;  the  medulla 
oblongata,  by  the  intermediation  of  centripetal  fibres,  is 
brought  into  relation  not  only  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  and  its  limbs,  but  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and 
its  limbs ;  and  not  only  with  these,  but  also  with  sundry  of 
the  parts  which  we  know  as  the  organs  of  the  special  senses  ; 
and  not  only  with  these*  but  also  with  the  more  important 
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viscera.  The  aaditory  nerves  and  the  nerves  of  taste  go 
directly  into  it^  and  thoagh  the  optic  nerves  do  not,  yet 
from  the  centres  to  which  they  ran  there  are  fibres  communica- 
ting with  it;  from  its  laterally-appended  parts  arise  the 
nerves  of  the  eye-mnscles  and  the  facial  nerves ;  and  the 
pneumogastric  nerves,  given  off  from  its  posterior  part,  put 
it  in  communication  with  the  larynx,  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
the  liver,  and  the  stomach.  Respecting  its  connections,  direct 
and  indirect,  much  remains  to  be  ascertained ;  but  what  is 
known  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  medulla  oblongata, 
including  the  structures  that  are  adnate,  is  a  portion 
of  the  originally-uniform  cerebrospinal  axis,  which  has 
been  differentiated  into  a  centre  of  a  higher  order  than 
those  behind  it,  or  those  at  the  base  of  the  mass  in  front 
of  it — ^higher  in  the  sense  that  it  has  become  that  portion 
of  the  axis  in  which  centripetal  fibres  running  frt)m  the 
posterior  ganglia,  and  from  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  anterior 
ganglia,  called  by  some  sensory,  are  brought  into  relation 
with  one  another — a  centre  through  which  these  local 
centres  are  united  into  one  system. 

Passing  over  with  a  mere  recognition  the  anterior  ganglia 
just  named,  the  exact  relations  of  which  are  ill-understood, 
but  some  of  which  comparative  morphology  proves  to  be 
portions  of  the  fr*ont  end  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  that 
have  become  differentiated  into  ganglia  of  the  first  order, 
receiving  those  special  external  stimuli  to  which  the  front 
end  of  the  body  is  exposed ;  there  remain  only  to  be  noticed 
the  two  great  bi-lobed  ganglia,  which  in  Man  form  the  chief 
mass  of  the  brain — ^the  cerebellum  and  the  cerebrum.  Phy- 
siologists and  anatomists  are  agreed  in  regarding  these  as 
centres  of  a  stiU  higher  order.  Anatomical  proof  of  their 
superiority,  as  being  the  seats  of  still  higher  centralization, 
is  very  incomplete ;  for  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  courses 
of  all  the  nerve-fibres  that  enter  into  and  issue  from  them, 
has  hitherto  been  insuperable.  But  their  connections  with 
the  subjacent  minor  centres  and  with  the  medulla  oblongata, 
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are  sacli  as  to  make  it  certain  that  throagli  tlie  intermedia- 
tion of  these^  they  communicate  with  the  whole  peripheral 
nervous  system  ;  and  are  places  in  which  centripetal  fibres 
from  centres  of  both  the  first  and  second  orders^  joined^ 
possibly^  with  some  simply  afferent  fibres^  are  brought  into 
various  relations :  relations^  however^  that  most  likely  difier 
in  their  natures  fit>m  those  established  in  inferior  centres — 
differ,  perhaps,  as  those  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the 
centre  H,  Fig.  4,  differ  from  those  formed  in  the  centre  P. 

Among  the  fibcts  of  fundamental  significance  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned,  one  other  may  be  named.  This 
concerns  the  histological  structures  of  nervous  centres.  In 
automatic  ganglia,  the  direct  union  of  nerve-fibres  with  nerve- 
cells  is  habituaL  Throughout  the  spinal  cord  the  ^'  axis-cylin- 
ders *'  may  not  unfiequently  be  traced  running  into  the 
vesicles.  But  in  the  higher  nerve-centres  direct  connections 
are  much  less  readily  made  out;  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  in  the  highest  they  occur  at  all.  In  the 
grey  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  the  delicate  nerve-fibres 
which,  divested  of  medullary  sheaths,  run  among  the  im- 
bedded corpuscles,  do  not  directly  unite  with  them;  or  if  it  is 
too  much  to  say  that  there  are  no  such  unions,  we  may  say 
that  they  are  rare.  Such  communications  as  exist  are 
apparently  between  the  branched  terminations  of  the  fibres 
and  the  ramified  processes  of  the  corpuscles.  Thus  at  the 
one  extreme,  simple,  clear,  and  complete  connections  are 
the  rule ;  and  at  the  other  extreme,  involved,  vague,  and 
incomplete  connections. 

§  15.  Some  account  must  be  given  of  certain  remaining 
nervous  structures,  with  which  Psychology  is  indirectly 
concerned.  Thus  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  fibres  and 
centres  that  stand  passively  and  actively  related  to  the  ex- 
ternal world ;  but  there  are  fibres  and  centres  that  stand 
related  to  those  internal  organs  which  make  possible  the 
continuance  of  relations  to  the  external  world. 
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The  first  to  claim  attention  are  tlie  vaso-motor  nerves.  Bon* 
dies  of  these  issue  from  the  spinal  cord^  and^  joined  by  bundles 
of  nerves  arising  from  the  sympathetic  system,  accompany  the 
main  arteries :  dividing  and  subdividing  wherever  these  do^ 
so  as  to  supply  fibres  to  all  their  branches  down  to  the  most 
minute.  The  vaso-motor  nerves  form,  in  fact,  an  additional 
series  of  efferent  nerves.  The  nervous  arc  under  its  lowest 
form,  consists  of  the  afferent  nerve  with  its  peripheral  ex- 
tremity exposed  to  external  actions,  the  ganglion-corpuscle 
to  which  its  central  extremity  runs,  and  the  efferent  nerve 
thence  issuing  to  end  in  some  muscle.  But  as  we  have 
seen,  the  unit  of  composition  of  the  developed  nervous 
system,  includes  a  centripetal  fibre,  running  from  the  first 
or  subordinate  centre  to  a  higher  centre;  and  here  we 
have  to  add,  as  an  habitual  element  of  this  unit  of 
composition  in  its  complete  form,  a  vaso-motor  fibre, 
running  to  that  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  two  ends 
of  the  nervous  arc  lie,  and  bringing  the  blood-vessels 
of  that  part  into  relation  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
apparatus. 

The  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  besides  having  these 
direct  communications  with  the  muscular  walls  of  the  tubes 
which  bring  blood,  both  to  itself  and  to  the  muscles  it  sends 
fibres  to,  is  also  put  into  relation  with  other  parts  on 
which  it  is  equally,  though  less  immediately,  dependent — 
the  viscera.  These  have,  indeed,  a  nervous  system  of  their 
own,  possessing  apparently  a  considerable  degree  of  inde- 
pendence— the  sympathetic  system;  and  one  all-important 
viscus,  the  heart,  has  a  nervous  system  that  is  demonstrably 
independent.  The  morphological  interpretation  of  the  vis- 
ceral nervous  system  is  not  settled;  but  whether  it  has  a 
separate  origin,  or  belongs  to  the  periphery  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  the  undoubted  fiict  is  that  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  through  the  nerves  running  from  it  into  the 
trunks  of  the  sympathetic,  communicates  with  all  these  vital 
organs ;  and  that  even  the  heart,  complete  as  is  its  local 
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nervous  system^  is,  by  the  vagos  or  pneumogastric  nerve, 
integrated  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

A  more  particular  account  of  these  and  sundry  structures 
of  the  same  class  is  not  necessary  here.  The  general  fact  of 
significance  for  us,  is,  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  which 
through  their  afferent  nerves  are  put  in  relation  with  the 
actions  of  the  external  world,  and  which  through  their 
efferent  nerves  are  put  in  relation  with  the  structures  that 
react  on  the  external  world,  are  also  put  in  relation  with 
the  organs  immediately  or  remotely  instrumental  in  supply* 
ing  them  with  nutriment,  and  removing  the  effete  matters 
resulting  fix>m  their  activities. 

§  16.  In  the  foregoing  description  I  have  endeavoured  to 
include  all  that  Psychology  needs.  Many  conspicuous 
traits  of  nervous  structure  which  some  will  think  ought  to 
be  set  down,  are  really  altogether  irrelevant.  That  in  the 
spinal  cord  the  grey  matter  is  placed  internally,  while  in  the 
cerebrum  it  forms  an  outside  stratum,  is  a  fact  of  moment 
in  anatomy,  but  one  which  throws  no  light  on  the  science  of 
mind.  Knowledge  of  the  truth  that  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  are  afferent,  while  the  anterior  are  efferent, 
is  all-important  to  the  pathologist ;  but  to  the  psychologist 
it  is  quite  unimportant,  since  this  arrangement  might  have 
been  reversed  without  the  principles  of  nervous  structure 
being  in  the  least  changed ;  and  it  is  with  these  principles 
only  that  the  psychologist  is  concerned.  The  leading  facts 
embodying  these  principles  may  be  summed  up  thus : — 

The  three  great  sub-kingdoms  of  animals  in  which  the 
nervous  system  becomes  considerably  evolved,  show  us  that 
along  with  the  relatively-increased  massiveness  distinguish" 
ing  the  higher  types  of  the  nervous  system,  there  goes  that 
other  kind  of  integration  implied  by  increase  of  structural 
combination.  There  is  multiplication  and  enlargement  of 
the  parts  that  unite  local  nervous  centres  with  general 
nervous  centres.     Very  frequently  there  is  an  approach  or 
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olustering  of  nervous  centres  that  were  previously  far  apart. 
And  there  is  both  a  relative  and  an  absolute  increase  in 
those  centres  which  have  the  most  multiplied  relations  with 
local  centres^  and  through  them  with  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  nervous  system  is  made  up  of  threads  inclosed  in 
sheaths^  and  corpuscles  imbedded  in  protoplasm ;  of  which 
the  threads^  united  into  bundles^  constitute  almost  the  whole 
of  the  peripheral  parts>  while  the  corpuscles  with  their  matrix 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  central  parts.  Having  at  its  outer  ex* 
tremity  a  plexus  of  highly-unstable  matter^  a  nerve-thready 
consisting  as  we  conclude  of  less  unstable  matter  but 
Jiatter  isomerically  transformed  with  ease^  runs  inwards^ 
surrounded  by  substances  that  shield  it  from  lateral  distur- 
bance. Eventually  it  reaches  a  mass  of  highly  unstable 
matter,  so  conditioned  as  to  undergo  decomposition  with  the 
greatest  facility ;  and  from  the  place  where  this  lies  there 
run  other  like  fibres  to  other  masses  of  unstable  matter,  of 
the  same  kind,  or  of  a  different  kind,  or  both — ^here  to  a 
portion  of  substance  that  contracts  when  disturbed,  and 
here  to  a  superior  centre  containing  more  of  the  easily-de- 
composed nerve-substance.  These  threads,  afferent,  efferent, 
and  centripetal,  with  their  connecting  corpuscle  or  portion 
of  grey  matter,  we  regard  as  forming  the  unit  of  composition 
of  the  nervous  system. 

Such  units  are  variously  grouped  and  combined.  Each 
local  ganglion  is  a  place  where  many  afferent  and  many 
efferent  nerves  are  connected  by  many  portions  of  the  un- 
stable nerve-matter,  capable  of  suddenly  giving  out  much 
molecular  motion.  Each  superior  ganglion  is  a  place  where 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  fibres  from  such  local  or  inferior 
ganglia,  are  similarly  connected  by  similar  matter.  And  so 
with  still  higher  ganglia  in  their  relations  to  these.  From 
which  principle  of  combination  it  results  that  the  possibili- 
ties of  different  compound  relations  increase  as  fast  as  the 
centralization  progresses. 

We    saw,   however,   that    this    establishment    of   more 
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nomerons^  more  involved,  and  more  varied  relations  among 
the  parts  of  the  organism,  implies  not  simply  this  grouping 
of  fibres  and  this  arrangement  of  centres ;  but  also  a  mul- 
tiplication of  the  nerve-corpuscles,  or  portions  of  grey 
matter,  occupying  their  centres.  And  we  found  it  to  follow 
that  where  the  compound  relations  formed  are  among  many 
points,  or  where  the  points  are  to  be  combined  in  many  orders, 
or  both,  great  accumulations  of  grey  matter  are  needed :  an 
important  corollary  being  that  the  quantity  of  this  matter 
capable  of-  giving  out  much  motion,  increases  in  proportion 
as  the  combinations  formed  become  large  and  heterogeneous. 

Passing  to  the  special  nervous  structure  related  to  that 
special  Psychology  of  chief  importance  to  us,  we  saw 
that  the  spinal  cord  is  a  series  of  partly  dependent,  partly 
independent,  double  nerve-centres ;  each  concerned  with  a 
particular  portion  of  the  trunk  or  a  particular  limb,  to  the 
skin  muscles  and  vessels  of  which  it  sends  nerves. 
The  enlarged  cephalic  extremity  of  the  spinal  cord,  the 
medulla  oblongata ,  is  a  centre  connected  by  centripetal 
fibres  with  these  partially-difierentiated  inferior  centres; 
and  receiving,  as  it  also  does,  directly  or  indirectly,  nerves 
from  the  special  sense-organs,  the  medulla  oblongata  is  a 
centre  where  the  local  centres  concerned  with  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  body,  are  brought  into  communication.  We  saw,  lastly, 
that  the  two  great  bi-lobed  masses  overlying  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  sensory  ganglia,  with  which  they  are  in- 
timately connected,  may  be  regarded  as  centres  in  which 
these  compound  connections  are  united  into  connections  still 
more  compound,  still  more  various,  and  still  more  numerous. 

One  further  fact  which  it  remained  for  us  to  note,  was 
that  while  the  more  important  nervous  structures  are  those 
which  bring  the  parts  that  are  acted  upon  by  the  outer 
world,  into  relation  with  the  parts  that  react  upon  it,  there 
are  also  nervous  structures  that  bring  all  these  into  relation 
with  the  vital  organs :  so  serving  to  unite  the  parts  which 
expend,  with  the  parts  which  accumulate  and  distribute. 


CHAPTER   m. 

THE  FUNCTIONS   OP   THE   NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 

§  17.  When^  at  the  outset^  we  inquired  what  are  the 
manifestations  with  which  the  nervous  system  is  associated, 
we  necessarily,  in  drawing  a  conclusion,  asserted  in  general 
terms  the  part  performed  by  the  nervous  system.  And 
though  in  the  chapter  just  ended  the  sole  aim  has  been 
to  describe  nerves-threads,  nerve-cells,  nerve-trunks,  nerve- 
centres,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  are  put  together ;  yet 
the  ends  subserved  have  unavoidably,  from  time  to  time, 
come  into  view.  Structure  and  function  are  in  our  thoughts 
so  intimately  related,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a 
rational  account  of  the  one  without  some  tacit  reference  to 
the  other*  Here,  however,  function  is  to  be  our  special 
topic.  Having  seen  how  the  nervous  system  is  constructed, 
we  have  now  to  see  how  it  works. 

The  proposition  with  which  the  first  chapter  ended  was 
that  nervous  evolution  varies  partly  as  the  quantity  of 
motion  generated  in  the  organism,  and  partly  as  the  com- 
plexity of  this  motion.  Here  the  initial  inquiry  must  be, 
how  the  nervous  system  serves  as  at  once  the  agent  by  which 
motions  are  liberated  and  the  agent  by  which  motions  are 
co-ordinated.  Three  things  have  to  be  explained  : — 1.  What 
are  the  causes  which  on  appropriate  occasions  determine 
the  nervous  system  to  set  up  motion  ?     2.  By  what  process 
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does  it  liberate  the  insensible  motion  locked  up  in  certain 
tissues^  and  cause  its  transformation  into  sensible  motion  ? 
8.  How  does  it  adjust  sensible  motions  into  those  com- 
binations^ simultaneous  and  successive^  needful  for  efficient 
action  on  the  external  world?  These  questions  cover  the 
whole  of  its  functions;  or,  at  .any  rate,  all  those  of  its 
functions  with  which  we  are  directly  concerned;  We  have 
to  interpret  its  passive  function  as  a  receiver  of  disturbances 
that  set  it  going;  its  active  function  as  a  liberator  of 
motion;  and  its  active  function  as  a  distributor  or  appor- 
tioner  of  the  motion  liberated. 

Probably  it  will  be  thought  that  there  is  here  introduced 
a  function  distinct  from  those  before  named.  It  seems  that 
the  receiving  of  disturbances,  or  stimuli,  can  be  included 
neither  under  the  head  of  disengaging  motions  nor  under  the 
head  of  co-ordinating  motions.  But  on  reducing  the  facts 
to  their  lowest  terms,  and  to  those  terms  which  Physiology 
proper  can  alone  recognize,  the  difficulty  disappears.  For 
aU  nervous  stimuli  are  motions,  molar  or  molecular;  and 
the  function  of  co-ordinating  motions  comprehends  not 
simply  the  combining  and  apportioning  of  the  motions  ex- 
pended, but  also  the  combining  of  the  motions  received, 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  one  set  into  harmony  with  the 
other.  A  moment's  thought  justifies  this  proposition.  The 
stimuli  to  the  nerves  of  touch  are  sensible  motions  of  the 
imbedding  tissue,  caused  either  by  the  impacts  of  external 
moving  bodies  or  by  motions  of  the  organism  which  bring 
it  against  external  bodies,  fixed  and  moving.  The  auditory 
nerve  receives  the  motions  conveyed  to  it  from  masses  of 
matter  that  are  vibrating.  Those  minute  agents  that  termi- 
nate the  nerves  of  the  retina  are  acted  on  by  luminiferous 
undulations — ^motions  of  the  ethereal  medium  which  produce 
motions  among  their  molecules.  So,  too,  the  nerves  excited 
by  sapid  and  odorous  substances,  are,  in  fact,  excited  by  the 
molecular  movements  these  substances  cause  in  their  Extre- 
mities by  chemically  changing  them*     Thus,  speaking  not 
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figuratively  but  literally,  an  afferent  fibre  of  whatever  kind 
is  a  recipient  of  motion  given  to  its  molecules :  either  by 
molar  motion,  as  when  a  blow  is  received;  or  by  the 
motion  of  other  molecules,  as  when  there  is  contact  with 
a  chemically-active  body;  or  by  those  ethereal  molecular 
motions  which  constitute  radiant  heat  and  light. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  more  fully  this  sub-division 
of  nervous  functions,  and  the  reasons  for  here  proceeding 
upon  it. 

§  18.  Physiology  is  an  objective  science ;  and  is  limited 
to  such  data  as  ccm  be  reached  by  observations  made  on 
sensible  objects.  It  cannot,  therefore,  properly  appropriate 
subjective  data;  or  data  wholly  inaccessible  to  external 
observations.  Without  questioning  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sumed correlation  between  the  changes  which,  physically 
considered,  are  disturbances  of  nerves,  and  those  which, 
psychically  considered,  are  feelings;  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  Physiology,  which  is  an  interpretation  of  the  physical 
processes  that  go  on  in  organisms,  in  terms  known  to 
physical  science,  ceases  to  be  Physiology  when  it  imports 
into  its  interpretations  a  psychical  factor — a  factor  which 
no  physical  research  whatever  can  disclose,  or  identify,  or 
get  the  remotest  glimpse  of.  The  relations  between  nerve- 
actions  and  mental  states  form  a  distinct  subject,  to  be 
dealt  with  presently.  Here  we  are  treating  of  nerve-ac- 
tions on  their  physiological  side,  and  must  ignore  their 
psychological  side. 

Doing  this,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  formulate  them 
in  terms  of  motion.  And  having  recognized  the  primary 
division  to  be  that  between  the  liberation  of  motions  and 
the  co-ordination  of  motions,  we  find  that  this  last  division 
must  be  sub-divided.  It  includes,  first,  the  co-ordination 
of  the  motions  received  with  one  another ;  and,  second,  the 
co-ordination  of  the  motions  expended  with  the  motions 
received,  and  with  one  another.    Hence  results  a  generalized 
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idea  of  nervoas  functions^  as  divisible  into  recipio-motor, 
Ubero^motor,  and  dirigo^motor. 

It  muiat  be  admitted  that  in  their  higher  forms^  these 
functions  are  so  entangled  that  a  tripartite  division  of  them 
\&  difficulty  if  not  impossible.  To  the  simplest  types  of 
nervous  structure^  the  classification  is  easily  applied:  each 
afferent  nerve  is  a  reciptO'-motor  agent ;  each  ganglion  is  a 
libero-motor  agent;  each  Vi^fferent  nerve  is  a  dirigo-motor 
agent.  But  in  complex  nervous  systems,  formed  of  inferior 
and  superior  centres  connected  by  parts  containing  nerves 
that  are  centripetal,  centrifugal,  and  commissural,  there  arise 
corresponding  secondary  functions  which  greatly  obscure 
the  primary  functions.  It  remains  true  that  all  the  afferent 
nerves  are  receivers  of  motions,  and  that  all  the  efferent 
nerves  are  directors  of  motions ;  and  it  remains  true  that 
the  vesicles  and  portions  of  grey  substance  throughout  the 
centres  are  liberators  of  motions ;  but  of  the  fibres  largely 
composing  these  centres  we  must  say  that  their  functions 
are  both  receptive  and  directive.  Nevertheless,  we  shall 
be  considerably  helped  by  thinking  of  the  afferent  nerves 
as  recipiO'Viotor  and  the  efferent  nerves  as  dirigo-motor ; 
while  we  think  of  the  nervous  centres  as  composed  of 
UberO'Tnotor  elements  along  with  elements  that  perform 
both  the  other  functions. 

This  general  conception  has  now  to  be  made  specific. 
In  dealing  with  functions  we  will  follow  the  same  order  as 
we  did  in  dealing  with  structures — we  will  consider  first  the 
offices  of  the  different  kinds  of  nervous  matter. 

§  19.  The  grey  substance  and  the  white  substance — or, 
to  speak  more  strictly,  the  nitrogenous  matter  in  and  around 
the  vesicles  and  the  nitrogenous  matter  occupying  the 
centres  of  the  nerve  tubes — have  not  absolutely  distinct 
duties.  Certain  simple  animals  yield  evidence  that  in  the 
radimentary  nervous  system,  there  is  no  such  structural 
differentiation  and  consequently  no  such  functional  differ* 
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bably  it  is  a  concomitant  of  the  isomeric  transformation 
propagated  through  a  disturbed  nerve^  and  serving  to  con- 
yej  the  disturbance.  Some  such  accompanying  result  is  to  be 
ioferred^  a  priori,  if  the  conduction  is  effected  by  isomeric 
transformation^  or  by  any  kind  of  molecular  re-arrangement. 
When  the  molecules  of  a  mass  change  firom  one  form  of 
combination  to  another^  either  absorption  or  liberation  of 
motion  is  sure  to  occur.  That  there  cannot  in  this  case 
be  absorption  of  motion  is  manifest;  since  that  would 
inyolve  a  proportionate  resistance  to  the  transfer — ^the  amount 
of  force  or  motion  received  by  the  extremity  of  the  nerve, 
would  quickly  be  used  up  in  transforming  the  adjacent  part 
of  the  nerve,  and  the  change  would  travel  but  a  Uttle  way. 
Being  thus  obliged  to  infer  that  motion  is  liberated,  we  at 
once  see  whence  nerve-fibre  derives  the  power  to  increase 
the  disturbance  it  conveys ;  since  each  portion,  while  passing 
on  the  wave  of  molecular  motion,  adds  the  molecular  motion 
given  out  during  its  own  transformation.  This  action  may 
be  rudely  symbolized  by  the  transfer  of  sensible  motion 
along  a  row  of  bricks  on  end,  so  placed  that  each  in  falling 
knocks  over  its  neighbour.  For  if  instead  of  bricks  which 
stand  on  tolerably  broad  ends  and  require  some  force  to 
overturn  ihem,  we  suppose  bricks  that  are  delicately 
balanced  on  narrow  ends ;  and  if  we  Airther  suppose  them 
so  constituted  that  they  do  not  dissipate  motion  by  per- 
cussion or  friction ;  we  shall  see  that  the  motion  transmitted 
will  accumulate.  Each  brick,  besides  the  motion  it  re- 
ceive, will  pass  on  to  the  next  the  motion  which  it  has 
itself  gained  in  falling. 

The  general  truths  to  be  carried  with  us  are,  that  in  its 
primordial  undifferentiated  state,  nerve-matter  unites  the 
properties  of  giving  out  molecular  motion  and  convey- 
ing molecular  motion ;  but  that  with  the  advance  of 
evolution,  it  becomes  specialized  into  two  kinds,  of  which 
the  one,  collected  together  in  masses,  has  mainly  the  function 
of  giving  out  motion^  though  it  can  still  to  some  extent  con- 
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dact  it^  while  the  other^  collected  together  in  threads^  haa 
mainly  the  function  of  conducting  motion^  though  it  can  still 
to  some  extent  give  it  out. 

§  20.  The  co-operation  of  these  differentiated  kinds  of 
nerve-substance^  having  differentiated  functions^  is  seen  in 
its  simplest  form  where  they  are  combined  into  what  was 
before  described  as  the  unit  of  composition  of  the  nervous 
system.  An  afferent  nerve^  changed  by  a  touch  at  its  outer 
end^  and  traversed  by  a  wave  of  isomeric  transformation  that 
gathers  strength  as  it  goes^  communicates  this  wave  to  the 
comparatively  large  mass  of  unstable  matter  connected  with 
its  inner  end.  The  shock  of  molecular  disturbance^  im- 
mensely increased  by  the  decomposition  set  up  in  this 
unstable  matter  constituting  a  ganglion-corpuscle  or  its 
matrix^  diffuses  itself  around^  but  takes  mainly  the  shape  of 
a  relatively-powerful  wave  of  isomeric  transformation  cdong 
the  efferent  nerve.  And  the  efferent  nerve  being  distributed 
at  its  other  end  among  the  fibres  of  a  muscle^  ^lis  powerful 
wave  sets  up  in  them  an  isomeric  transformation  of  another 
kind^  resulting  in  contraction  {Principles  of  Biology,  §  303). 

The  belief  that  these  are  the  offices  of  the  respective  parts^ 
is  borne  cut  by  those  peculiarities  of  structure  which  were 
described  as  occurring  in  the  afferent  fibres  of  certain 
special  sense-organs.  We  saw  that  the  outer  ends  of  the  optic 
nerve,  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  olfactory  nerve,  are  alike 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  vesicular  matter ;  and  that 
while  in  this  they  differ  from  the  outer  ends  of  the  nerves 
of  touch,  they  also  differ  in  being  excessively  sensitive.  H 
grey  matter,  or  the  matter  of  vesicles,  has  the  function  of 
immensely  multiplying  any  molecular  motion  it  receives,  and 
passing  on  the  augmented  wave  of  change  along  connected 
fibres,  we  at  once  have  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these 
peculiar  peripheral  structures.  Take  as  an  example  the 
retina.  One  of  the  minute  cones  in  its  sensitive  layer, 
measuring  not  js^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  has  its  com- 
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ponent  matter  changed  by  the  etherial  vibrations  emanating 
from  a  candle  in  a  cottage- window  at  a  great  distance.  The 
infinitesimal  impact  receiyed  from  so  &int  a  ray,  may  well  be 
supposed  insofficient  to  send  through  a  considerable  length 
of  afterent  nerve^  an  adeqnately-rapid  wave  of  molecular 
change;  but  this  wave,  after  passing  through  an  extremely 
delicate  fibrile  less  than  jgo  of  an  inch  in  length,  comes  to  a 
layer  of  ganglion-corpuscles,  with  one  of  which  we  may 
presume  that  it  unites.  In  this  the  minute  disturbance  sets 
up  destructive  molecular  change— unlocks  a  considerable 
amount  of  molecular  motion ;  and  thus  greatly  augmented^ 
the  wave  of  transformation  traverses  the  remainder  of  the 
afferent  nerve  without  that  loss  of  time  that  would  result 
had  it  to  gain  strength  by  a  series  of  increments^  starting 
from  an  infinitesimal  first  term. 

How  such  appliances  for  multiplying  action  co-operate 
in  these  cases  where  the  initial  action  is  excessively 
minute,  may  be  illustrated  by  certain  artificial  appli- 
ances that  co-operate  in  an  analogous  manner.  A  man 
with  a  hair-trigger  pistol  in  his  hand,  puts  its  muzzle  to 
the  end  of  a  train  that  runs  to  a  powder-magazine.  The 
slightest  pressure  on  the  trigger  Uberates  a  spring,  and 
this  drives  down  the  hammer.  Here  is  something  like  the 
external  multiplier  which,  as  we  have  seen,  habitually 
intensifies  the  action  that  falls  on  the  end  of  an  afferent 
nerve.  The  propelled  hammer  explodes  the  unstable 
detonating  powder  in  the  cap ;  thus  playing  a  part  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  concentrated  pencil  of  light,  which 
causes  decomposition  in  one  of  the  minute  sensitive  rods  or 
cones  of  the  retina.  The  explosion  of  the  cap  explodes  the 
powder  in  the  pistol:  a  change  that  may  symbolize  the 
setting  up  of  decomposition  in  an  adjacent  ganglion-cell  by 
a  disturbed  retinal  element.  The  flash  from  the  mouth  of 
the  pistol  fires  the  train,  which,  carrying  the  flame  onwards, 
blows  up  the  magazine;  and  this  serves  to  illustrate  the 
action  of  the  partially-decomposed  ganglion-cell  which  pro- 
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pagates  a  shock  throngli  the  afferent  nerve  toalargede« 
posit  of  unstable  matter  in  the  optic  centre^  where  an  immenso 
amount  of  molecular  motion  is  thereupon  disengaged. 

The  joint  action  of  an  afferent  fibre^  its  centralljHseated 
ganglion-corpuscle^  and  the  connected  efferent  fibre^  is  com- 
monly known  as  a  reflex  action.    The  name  indicates  the 
general  truth  that  the  disturbance  in  travelling  from  its  place 
of  origin  to  the  place  where  its  effect  is  seen,  passes  through 
a  point  at  which  its  course  is  bent  or  reflected ;  and  in  so  &r 
as  it  describes  this  very  general  trait  the  term  is  a  good 
one.     But  if  the  foregoing  interpretation  be  correct,  the 
term  is  in  other  respects  objectionable.   On  the  one  hand,  it 
implies  as  essential  what  is  non-essential.    That  the  wave 
of  disturbance  makes  a  sudden  turn  at  one  part  of  its 
course,  is  a  fact  of  no  intrinsic  moment — ^is  merely  a  con- 
comitant of  the  &ct  that  the  nerves  it  traverses  have  to  be 
put  in  communication  with  other  nerves,  and  that  points  of 
junction  imply  angles.      On  the   other   hand,    it   leaves 
out  of  sight  the  fact  that  one  of  these  points  of  junction 
from  which  the  wave  of  disturbance  is  said  to  be  reflected, 
is  a  place  at  which  it  is  greatly  augmented ;  and  that  this 
augmentation  of  the  wave  is  the  all-important  office  of  the 
matter  lying  at  the  point  of  junction. 

§  21.  Bemembering  that  bundles  of  such  afferent  nerves 
are  joined  to  bundles  of  such  efferent  nerves,  by  clusters  of 
such  corpuscles  imbedded  in  the  grey  matter  of  a  ganglion, 
and  that  bundles  of  centripetal  nerves  proceed  thence  to 
higher  ganglia ;  we  have  next  to  consider  the  functions  of 
these  structures  as  wholes. 

A  nervous  centre,  even  of  an  inferior  order,  is  not  simply 
a  place  where  afferent  nerves  are  severally  linked  with  their 
corresponding  efferent  nerves,  by  corpuscles  or  portions  of 
grey  matter  that  multiply  and  pass  on  disturbances;  nor 
is  the  oidy  further  office  it  serves  that  of  sending  to  higher 
ganglia,  portions  of  these  disturbances;  but  it  is  abo  a 
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place  where  more  inyolved  commniiications  are  effected. 
For  uk  all  ganglia  save^  perhaps^  the  very  simplest^ 
Uie  oorpnscles  or  vesicles  give  off  processes  more  or  less 
nnmeroos^  and  nsnally  more  or  less  branched;  and  these 
branched  processes^  spreading  through  the  matrix  of  grey 
matter^  may  be  assumed  to  propagate  in  various  directions^ 
and  various  degrees^  the  disturbance  set  up  in  the  corpuscle. 
This  diffusion  of  Uberated  molecular  motion  has  two  im- 
plications. Firsts  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  cor- 
related dianges  produced  by  the  original  change^  increase 
with  the  multiplication  and  variety  of  these  processes  and 
their  connexions.  And^  second^  along  with  increase  in  the 
number  of  correlated  changes^  there  goes  increase  in  the 
total  quantity  of  molecular  motion  given  out^  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Fully  to  understand  the  importance  of  this  last  implica- 
tion^ it  is  needful  to  refer  back  to  Fig.  4,  and  to  the  accom- 
panying description  of  the  way  in  which  a  nervous  centre 
that  serves  to  establish  the  various  possible  relations  among 
different  points  in  an  organism^  must  contain  a  large  accu- 
mulation of  these  connecting  and  multiplying  links;  and 
where  it  was  shown  how  immense  must  become  the  accumu- 
lation of  vesicular  matter  in  a  centre  that  has  the  office  of 
establishing  relations  among  these  many  parts  in  various 
orders.  For  it  will  be  seen  that  as  fast  as  the  connexions 
become  numerous  and  complex^  so  fast  will  enlarge  the 
crowds  of  these  connecting  corpuscles  and  multipliers  of 
disturbance  which  simultaneously  come  into  action.  And 
hence  the  quantity  of  molecular  motion  evolved  in  the 
nervous  centres  will  become  great  in  proportion  as  the 
nervous  relations  increase  in  integration  and  heterogeneity. 

When  we  see  how  the  arrangements  for  liberating  and 

multiplying  motion,  described  under  their  simple  form  in 

Qie  last  section,  are  thus  compounded — ^when,  recurring 

k>  our  simile,  we  see  how  the  first  central  magazine  of  force 

Exploded,  communicates  with  other  larger  magazines,  and 
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these  again  with  still  larger^  which  are  snbseqnently  ex- 
ploded; we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  how  the 
slightest  impression  on  one  of  the  redpio-motar  nerves^ 
may  evoke  from  the  libero^motor  centres  a  relatively-in« 
commensurable  amount  of  force^  which^  discharged  along 
the  dirigo-motor  nerves^  may  generate  violent  muscular 
contractions.  So  that^  to  take  a  case^  a  slight  sound  may 
produce  a  convulsive  start  of  the  whole  body;  or  an  un- 
expected motion  of  some  adjacent  object^  infinitesimal  as  is 
the  modification  it  produces  in  the  retina^  may  neverthe- 
less cause  an  involuntary  jump  and  scream. 

§  22.  In  treating  nervous  functions  in  general^  I  have 
unawares  ended  with  illustrations  from  the  nervous  func- 
tions of  human  beings :  so  coming  to  the  division  of  the 
subject  on  which  we  have  next  to  enter.  For  the  brief 
account  given  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  special  nervous 
structures  with  which  we  are  most  concerned,  must  here  be 
supplemented  by  a  brief  account  of  their  special  functions. 

If  we  leave  out  such  afferent  and  efferent  fibres  as  pass 
through  the  spinal  cord  to  and  from  the  encephalon,  and  also 
those  centripetal  and  centrifugal  fibres  which  connect  its 
various  parts  with  the  encephalon,  we  may  regard  the  partly 
dependent  and  partly  independent  centres  composing  the 
spinal  cord,  as  being  co-ordinators  of  the  actions  performed 
by  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  actions,  including  many  of  considerable 
complexity,  the  spinal  cord  is  able  to  co-ordinate  without 
aid  from  the  higher  centres;  and  some  of  the  partially- 
differentiated  centres  composing  the  spinal  cord,  are  able  to 
effect  simple  co-ordinations  without  aid  from  the  rest.  We 
will  glance  at  these  simple  co-ordinations  first.  If 

a  patient  paralyzed  by  some  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  that 
has  lefl  the  lumbar  enlargement  intact,  has  his  foot  touched, 
the  leg  is  quickly  withdrawn ;  not  only  without  a  cerebral 
actj  but  even  without  his  brain  being  in  any  way  affected. 
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nnless  indirectly  by  the  shaking  of  the  bed.  Thus  the 
branched  corpuscles  and  fibres  contained  at  that  point  in 
the  cord  with  which  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  of 
the  leg  are  connected^  have  at  once  the  function  of  giving 
out^  when  the  disturbance  is  communicated  to  them^  the 
requisite  quantity  of  molecular  motion^  and  of  so  directing 
this  to  the  respective  muscles  of  the  leg^  as  to  cause  the 
appropriate  movement.  More  involved  co-ordi- 

nations are  effected  by  the  co-operation  of  several  such 
centres^  or  portions  of  the  grey  substance^  contained  in 
adjacent  parts  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  human  subject 
demonstration  of  this  is  not  easy;  but  it  is  shown  by  ex- 
periments  on  inferior  Vertebrata.  A  decapitated  frog  that 
has  its  side  irritated^  will  bring  the  hind  foot  of  that  side 
to  the  spot^  and  move  it  so  as  to  displace  the  irritating 
object.  Even  something  further  is  done.  If  a  scalpel  be 
applied  to  the  skin  between  the  hind  legs^  these  act  jointly 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  push  away  the  scalpel.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  by  commissural  fibres^  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal^ the  disturbances  conveyed  to  particular  centres^ 
are  communicated  to  sundry  adjacent  centres;  and 
through  their  efferent  nerves  these  direct  and  appor- 
tion the  multipUed  disturbances  among  a  great  variety 
of  muscles.  How  such  definite  co-ordinations 

as  these  are  effected  by  such  an  apparatus^  we  shall  better 
understand  on  remembering  that  the  relations  between 
positions  on  the  skin  and  the  movements  needed  to  bring 
the  extremities  to  touch  them^  are  tolerably  constant.  A 
firog^s  hind  foot  can  reach  a  given  point  on  the  frog's  side^ 
only  by  one  particular  muscular  adjustment ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
by  a  muscular  adjustment  that  varies  within  narrow  Umits. 
And  since  in  all  frogs,  generation  after  generation,  the  pro- 
portions of  parts,  and  therefore  the  relations  of  muscular 
adjustments  to  given  positions,  remain  practically  the  same ; 
it  becomes  comprehensible  how,  through  the  organized 
nervous  connections  that  arise,  a  touch  at  any  point  may 
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cause  the  combined  contractionft  needfbl  to  bring  the  end 
of  tbe  limb  to  that  point.  It  shonld  be  observed 

here^  that  the  conception  of  these  acts  of  the  spinal  cord  as 
co-ordinations  of  motions,  is  incomplete  so  long  as  the  only 
motions  contemplated  are  those  of  the  mnsdes.  Under  the 
head  of  motions  most  be  included  the  disturbances  con- 
veyed along  the  afferent  nerves ;  for  the  mnscniar  motions 
are  so  adjusted  that  their  joint  results  have  special  rela- 
tions to  these  received  disturbances.  The  co-ordination 
is  between  the  reeipio-maior  acts  and  the  diriyo-mator 
acts.  We  may,  then,  r^ard  the  spinal  cord  as  a 

centre  of  co-ordinations  which,  though  some  of  them  have 
considerable  complexity,  are  yet  relatively  simple— simplej 
inasmuch  as  the  disturbances  received  from  the  skin  are 
much  alike  from  all  parts;  simple,  inasmuch  as  each 
muscular  adjustment  is  mainly  of  a  fibced  or  invariable  kind; 
and  simple,  inasmuch  as  the  component  acts  of  the  co- 
ordinated group  are  piacticaUy  simultaneous. 

That  enlarged  and  differentiated  part  of  the  sfrinal  cord 
called  the  medulla  oblongata,  including  the  root-portion  of 
the  pons  Varolii,  adnate  with  it  and  stmcturally  so 
entangled  that  the  two  cannot  be  demarcated,  we  may 
roughly  distinguish  as  a  centre  of  compound  co-ordination. 
It  receives  directly  the  auditory  impressions,  the  impressions 
of  taste,  and,  indirectly  through  the  corpo'ra  quadrigemina,  is 
affected  by  visual  impressions :  meanwhile  sending  impulses 
to  the  various  muscles  of  the  eyes,  the  &ce,  the  jaws,  and 
the  mouth.  By  it  the  movements  of  all  four  limbs  are  com- 
bined in  joint  acts ;  and  by  simultaneously  regulating  them, 
it  makes  the  head  and  jaws  co-operate  with  the  limbs.  The 
Tarious  impressions  and  muscular  motions  implied  by  the 
act  of  swallowing,  it  brings  into  due  relaticm.  Receiving 
the  respiratory  stimulus,  it  »nits  the  stimuli  to  those 
muscles  which  enlarge  and  diminU}^  the  thoracic  cavity,  so 
canning  inspiration  and  expiration ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  it 
is  the  centre  which,  disturbed  by  the  more  violent  irritations 
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of  the  respiratory  surface^  sends  ont  to  the  respiratory 
muscles  those  more  violent  impulses  which  cause  coughing 
and  sneezing :  to  which  may  be  added^  aa  actions  belonging 
to  the  same  class^  crying  and  yawning.  Lastly^  through 
the  pneumogastric  nerve^  it  controls  the  action  of  the  hearty 
and  the  actions  of  other  viscera.  Thus  it  is  a  centre  to 
which  oome^  in  some  cases  directly  but  in  most  cases  in- 
directly^  impressions  from  all  parts  of  the  external  surface^ 
as  well  as  from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  mouthy 
oesophagus^  and  lungs;  and  to  which  there  also  come^ 
directly  or  indirectly^  impressions  received  through  the 
higher  senses.  At  the  same  time  the  minor  centi-es^  severally 
commanding  groups  of  muscles^  are  by  it  put  in  relation 
with  one  another;  and  their  respective  simple  actions  so 
combined  as  to  constitute  compound  actions.  In  short  it 
has  redpiO'TnotoT  relations  with  all  the  parts  that  hold  con- 
verse with  the  external  worlds  while  it  has  dirigO'tnotor 
relations  with  all  the  parts  that  react  on  the  external  world; 
and  its  function  is  that  of  adjusting  the  complex  movements 
in  obedience  to  the  complex  stimuli.  This  is  not  all.  Being 
the  centre  which  initiates  and  directs  involved  and  extensive 
bodily  actions,  entailing  rapid  expenditure,  it  is  the  centre 
in  which  the  demand  for  materials  is  indicated ;  and  hence  it 
becomes  the  regulator  of  the  circulation,  of  the  aeration  of  the 
blood,  and  of  the  visceral  actions  generally.  Clearly,  then, 
its  co-ordinations  are  compound  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  spinal  cord — compound,  because  the  impressions  which 
afferent  and  centripetal  nerves  bring  to  it,  are  not  only  more 
numerous  but  abo  more  heterogeneous ;  compound,  because 
the  impulses  which  it  sends  out  are  also  more  numerous  and 
more  heterogeneous ;  and  compound,  because  it  brings  more 
involved  acts  into  correspondence  with  more  involved  stimuli. 
The  functions  of  the  two  still  higher  centres,  the  cere^ 
helium  and  the  cerebrum,  have  now  to  be  defined  in  terms 
of  the  same  nature.  How  shall  we  express  them  f  Both 
of  these  great  bi-lobed  masses  arise  as  buds  out  of  the 
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originally  almost-nniform  cranio-^spinal  axis;  and  as  they 
enlarge^  their  distal  portions  grow  more  massive  than  their 
proximal  portions^  so  that  they  end  in  being  pedoncnlated. 
Each  of  them  thus  bears  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  a  relation 
like  that  which  the  superior  ganglion  H,  in  the  diagrammatic 
Fig.  4^  bears  to  the  inferior  ganglion  F ;  and  we  may  not 
unreasonably  infer  that  their  fiinctions  are  analogous  to 
those  hypothetically  assigned  to  the  ganglion  H.  That  is  to 
say >  we  may  regard  them  as  organs  of  doubly-compound  co- 
ordination—-organs  which  have  for  their  common  function^ 
the  re-combining  into  larger  groups,  and  into  countless 
different  orders,  the  already-complex  impressions  leceiTed 
by  the  moiuUa  oblongata;  and  which  have  the  further 
function  of  so  arranging  the  already-complex  motor  im- 
pulses issuing  firx>m  the  mednlla  oblongata,  as  to  farm  those 
fiur  more  involved  aggregate  actions,  simultaneous  and 
successive,  which,  being  adjusted  to  these  inwJved  im- 
pressions, achieve  remote  ends.  The  general  truth  of  Ona 
definition  may,  I  think,  be  safely  assumed;  since  it  is 
simply  a  statement  in  other  terms,  of  what,  in  ordinary 
language,  is  called  intelligent  action;  which  habitually 
charaoteriies  vertebrate  animals  in  proportion  as  these 
centHL^  an^  larg\^Iy  developed.  Thus  much  being  granted, 
there  arises  the  further  question — ^what  are  the  respective 
parts  played  by  the:se  Iwv^  gre«a  organs  in  this  doubly-eom- 
pound  cvM>rdination  ?  Muoh  di&^rence  of  opinion  has  long 
existed,  and  still  exists^  respecting  the  particnlar  oflEices  of 
these  supreme  gaiiglia  ;  and  especially  respecting  the  office 
of  the  otrrvr<««»/M.  Without  conimit;nur  mvself  to  it  as 
anything  more  than  a  hyivtheisis^  I  will  here  venture  to 
suggest    a    not   impcv^bable   laterroHarion.  The 

cvHnmen  function  of  the  two  being*  ttait  of  co-Ofdinating  in 
Ur^r  grvMips  and  in  various  or^^rs^  tbe  irapretssions  and 
acts  cv>-<>;dixfeited  in  the  lo  wr  cezttnes.  we  mav  fithr  ask — 
ai^  there  anv  fu:>uE!feenii)arv  dis;i3<9  k^snis  of  order  in  which 
iBLpneiss^ctts  and  acts  may  W  c»-cedizated  ?    The  obvious 
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answer  is^  that  there  are  the  two  ftindamentally  distinct 
orders  of  Co-existence  and  Sequence.  All  phenomena  are 
presented  to  us  either  as  existing  simultaneously  or  as 
existing  successiyely.  If^  then^  these  two  highest  nervous 
centres^  which  together  perform  the  general  function  of 
doubly-compound  co-ordination^  take  separate  parts  of  this 
function^  as,  from  their  separateness,  we  must  conclude  that 
they  do ;  we  can  scarcely  make  a  more  reasonable  assump- 
tion than  that  the  respective  orders  in  which  they  co- 
ordinate compound  impressions  and  acts,  answer  to  the  re- 
apectiye  orders  in  which  phenomena  are  conditioned.  In 
brief,  the  hypothesis  thus  reached  a  priori,  is  that  the 
cerebellum  is  an  organ  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination 
in  space;  while  the  cerebrum  is  an  organ  of  doubly-com- 
pound co-ordination  in  time.  The  a  posteriori 
evidence,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  it,  appears  congruous, 
both  with  this  view  of  the  general  function  of  these  centres, 
and  with  this  view  of  their  respective  special  functions. 
There  is  complete  harmony  between  the  hypothesis  and  the 
seemingly-strange  facts  that  these  centres  may  be  partially 
destroyed  without  causing  obvious  incapacity,  and  that 
they  may  be  wholly  removed  without  destroying  the  ability 
to  co-ordinate  the  less  complex  impressions  and  acts.  As- 
suming, as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  the  cells  and  fibres  which 
subserve  the  more  involved  co-ordinations,  are  successively 
added  at  the  surfisu^es  of  these  centres  as  they  develop,  it  is 
inferable  that  the  superficial  parts  may  be  sliced  off  with 
the  least-appreciable  effects  on  the  actions;  and  that  the 
effects  on  the  actions  will  become  conspicuous  in  proportion 
as  the  slices  destroy  the  parts  nearer  to  the  lower  centres : 
and  these  are  the  results  established  by  experiment.  Besides 
finding,  as  the  hypothesis  leads  us  to  expect,  that  these 
nervous  masses  are  relatively  large  in  all  creatures  capable 
of  adjusting  their  involved  and  continuous  actions  to 
complex  and  distant  environing  agencies;  we  also  trace 
some  relation  between  the  development  of  each  and  the 
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pecaliar  capacities  of  the  species.  There  is^  for  instance^ 
the  fact  that  the  cerebellvmi  is  nnustially  developed  in  birds 
of  prey,  which  have  to  co-ordinate  with  great  accuracy  the 
relations  of  distance^  direction^  and  complex  form^  as  well  as 
very  precisely  to  co-ordinate  the  involved  movements  ap- 
propriate to  these  involved  impressions.  And  there  is^  on 
the  other  hand^  the  fact  that  the  cerebrum  predominates  in 
creatures  showings  like  ourselves,  the  power  of  adapting^ 
throughout  long  periods^  concatenated  compound  actions  to 
concatenated  compound  impressions.* 

Of  course  this  classification  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
centres^  as  co-ordinations  that  are  simple^  compound,  and 
doubly  compound,  must  be  taken  as  merely  approximate. 
No  definite  divisions  can  be  made.  The  functions  arise 
through  increasing  complications;  and  these  general  con- 
trasts become  conspicuous  only  when  we  look  at  the 
facts  in  their  main  outlines.     Here,   however,   where  the 

*  Let  me  here  draw  attention  to  papers  in  the  Medical  Timea  and  OazeU&, 
for  December  14  and  December  21, 1867,  in  which  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackaonhas 
published  some  facts  and  inferences  that  quite  harmonize  with  these  interpre- 
tations, in  so  fitr  as  the  common  ftmction  of  the  great  neirons  centres  is 
concerned. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  above-proposed  definitions,  are,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  coincident  with  current  conceptions.  The  cerebrum  is 
generally  recognized  as  the  chief  organ  of  mind  ;  and  mind,  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation,  means  more  especially  a  comparatively  intricate  co-ordination  in 
time — ^the  consciousness  of  a  creature  "looking  before  and  after,"  and  using 
past  experiences  to  regulate  future  conduct.  In  like  manner  the  function 
ascribed  to  the  cerebellum  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  partially  agrees  with 
that  which  M.  Flourens  inferred  from  his  experiments.  It  differs,  however,  in 
two  respects.  It  implies  that  the  eerebellvm  is  not  an  oigan  for  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  motions  only,  or  of  synchronous  motions  only ;  but  that  it  is  also  an 
organ  for  the  co-ordination  of  simultaneous  impressions,  and  for  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  synchronous  motions  in  adaptation  to  the  simultaneous  impres- 
sions. And  it  further  implies  that  not  all  simultaneous  impressions  and 
adapted  synchronous  motions  are  co-ordinated  by  the  cerebellum  ;  but  only  the 
doubly-compound  ones,  which  have  for  their  external  correlatives  the  intricate 
combinations  of  attributes  that  distinguish  objects  from  one  another,  and  the 
more  multiplied  and  varied  localizations  of  objects  in  the  space  that  extends 
beyond  the  immediate  limits  and  reach  of  the  oiganism. 
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object  is  to  give  an  idea  of  the  principles  of  nervous  func- 
tion in  its  successive  stages  of  evolution^  detailed  qualifica- 
tions do  not  concern  us, 

§  23.  A  few  words  are  due  to  the  functions  of  that  sub- 
ordinate nervous  apparatus^  the  structure  of  which  we 
glanced  at  in  the  last  chapter — ^the  nervous  apparatus  pre- 
siding over  the  vital  processes.  It  will  suffice  if  we  take 
the  functions  of  the  vaso-motor  division  of  it  as  exemplifying 
the  whole. 

Each  vaso-motor  nerve^  having  roots  in  both  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  and  the  sympathetic  system^  conveys  to  all 
branches  of  the  artery  it  accompanies^  the  impulses  arising 
from  the  activities  of  the  great  nervous  centres  and  muscles^ 
as  well  as  from  the  activities  of  the  viscera.  Probably  the 
ordinary  amount  of  disturbance  propagated  along  each  vaso- 
motor nerve^  simply  excites  the  muscular  coats  of  the  adja- 
cent artery  sufficiently  to  maintain  its  due  elasticity.  But 
stronger  disturbances  produce  marked  alterations  of  its 
calibre:  those  brought  by  the  sympathetic  fibres  being 
said  to  cause  contraction ;  and  those  brought  by  fibres  from 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  being  said  to  cause  dilatation. 
Some  of  these  changes  have  relation  to  actions  going  on 
in  the  part  itself;  and  others  to  actions  going  on  in  the 
chief  vital  organs^  or  in  the  body  as  a  whole.  But  all 
of  them  show  us  that  by  means  of  the  vaso-motor  nervous 
system^  the  blood-vessels  are  so  regulated  as  to  subserve 
general  and  local  needs.  One  further  fact  belong- 

ing to  this  class  may  be  added ;  partly  because  of  its  in- 
trinsic interest,  and  partly  because  it  illustrates  certain 
supplementary  nervous  functions  not  hitherto  named.  We 
have  already  seen  that,  among  its  many  duties,  the 
medulla  oblongata  controls,  through  the  medium  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  the  action  of  the  heart.  So  long 
as  the  disturbance  conveyed  to  the  medulla  ohlongata,  either 
from  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system  or  from  its  great 
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centres^  does  not  exceed  a  moderate  amount,  the  resulting 
waves  of  molecular  change  sent  by  it  through  the  pneomo- 
gastric,  do  not  interfere  with  the  heart's  action — ^perhaps  en- 
force it.  But  when  the  mechilla  is  excessively  disturbed,  the 
increased  quantity  of  stimulus  it  sends,  either  diminishes  the 
actionof  the  heart,  or  stops  it  altogether:  so  causing  arrest 
of  the  circulation  and  consequent  insensibility.  Noting,  as 
we  pass,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of 
fhat  co-ordination  which  the  nervous  system  everywhere 
effects,  since  the  arrangement  is  such  that  when  the  nervous 
system  becomes  abnormally  active,  and  its  chief  centres  sur- 
charged with  blood,  they  themselves  arrest  the  organ  which 
propels  blood  to  them ;  we  have  to  ask  how  it  happens  that 
in  this  case  the  propagation  of  disturbance  through  a  nerve 
checks  action  instead  of  causing  it.  The  reply  is  that  in 
addition  to  the  systems  of  nerves  which  excite  action,  there 
is  found  to  exist  a  system  of  nerves  which  diminish  action— 
inhibitory  nerves  as  they  arc  called.  Through  these  it  is 
alleged  that  the  brain  controls  the  spinal  cord— restraining 
those  reflex  movements  which,  when  connection  with  the 
brain  is  cut  off,  become  so  much  more  marked.  And  through 
one  of  these  it  is  concluded  that  the  medulla  oblongata  reins 
in  the  heart,  when  the  cerebral  irritation  is  excessive. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  facts  named  illustrate  the  way  in 
which  the  nervous  system,  while  it  co-ordinates  the  external 
actions,  also  co-ordinates  those  internal  actions  which  make 
them  possible.  The  reader  has  but  to  conceive  that  through 
other  systems  of  nerves,  other  organs  which  absorb,  secrete, 
excrete,  &c.,  are  similarly  controlled,  and  he  vdll  under- 
stand sufficiently  for  present  purposes,  how  demand  for 
materials  and  supply  of  materials  are  harmonized. 

§  24.  In  summing  up  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
as  thus  formulated  in  terms  of  motion,  it  will  be  useful  to 
observe  the  greater  comprehensiveness  of  view  we  obtain 
by  excluding  the  ordinary  implications. 
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When  one  part  of  a  Zoophyte  is  touched^  the  contraction 
set  np  in  that  part  slowly  diffuses  itself  through  the  whole 
body.  Two  things  are  here  to  be  noted.  There  is  a  propa- 
gation of  disturbance  tlirough  the  nerveless  sarcode  of 
which  the  creature  is  composed;  for  distant  parts  are 
erentually  affected.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  disturb- 
ance ;  for  in  successive  moments  the  mass  of  tissue  under- 
going change  is  greater.  Thus  the  relatively-homogeneous 
substance  of  these  simple  animals,  exhibits  the  two  essential 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  nervous  system  in  all  phases  of 
its  development :  there  is  propagation  of  molecular  motion^ 
and  there  is  a  simultaneous  augmentation  of  this  mole- 
cular motion.  Such  essential  phenomena  grow  more  con- 
spicuous as  the  nervous  system  develops,  partly  because  the 
changes  set  up  become  limited  to  narrow  lines  and  small 
masses,  and  partly  because  the  matter  of  which  these  are 
formed  becomes  distinguished  by  an  increased  degree  of 
the  general  instability.  Since,  then,  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  as  expressed  in  terms  of  molecular  motion, 
are  functions  exhibited  in  a  vague  way  by  the  undifferentiated 
tissue  firom  which  the  nervous  system  insensibly  arises ;  it  is 
clear  that  by  so  expressing  them  we  include  aUke  their 
lowest  and  their  highest  forms,  which  we  cannot  otherwise 
do. 

Moreover,  only  in  these  terms  can  there  be  given  an 
adequate  definition  of  fully  developed  nervous  functions. 
If  'We  admit  any  subjective  element,  our  definition  becomes 
inapplicable  to  all  those  nervous  actions  which  have  no  sub- 
jective accompaniments — ^which   go    on  without  feelings; 
and  a  conception  of  nervous  functions  which  excludes  tho^e 
of  organic  life,  cannot  be  a  complete  conception.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  definition  of  nervous  functions  as  consist- 
ing  in  the   conveyance    and    multiplication  of   molecular 
motions,  holds  in  all  cases.     It  includes  equally  the  conduc- 
tion of  an  impression  made  on  a  nerve  of  sense,  and  the 
excitement  of  chemical  metamorphoses  in  a  gland. 
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The  sabdiyision  of  this  general  function  under  the  above* 
proposed  heads  of  recipio-motor,  lihero-motor,  and  dirigo* 
motor,  has  also  the  advantage  of  greater  comprehensive- 
ness. No  word  at  present  in  use  expresses  the  office  which 
afferent  nerves  have  in  common,  more  specifically  than  the 
word  afferent  itself  expresses  it.  Whether  disturbance  of 
its  outer  end  produces  in  an  afferent  nerve  a  change  causing 
a  reflex  contraction,  or  whether  it  produces  a  change  causing 
what  we  call  a  sensation,  is  a  circumstance  of  secondary 
import ;  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  by  use  the  last  may 
become  the  first.  The  essential  thing  common  to  the  two, 
is  that  molecular  motion  is  propagated  from  periphery  to 
centre.  So,  too,  is  it  with  the  libero-motor  functions. 
Whether,  as  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  the  multipli- 
cation of  communicated  disturbance  has  no  subjective  con- 
comitant, or  whether,  as  in  the  cerebrum,  it  has  a  subjective 
concomitant,  there  is  in  both  cases  a  liberation  of  molecular 
motion;  and  this,  being  the  common  character  of  the 
changes  in  nerve-centres,  must  determine  the  definition  of 
their  common  function.  In  like  manner,  all  efferent  nerveSj 
whether  conveying  disturbances  that  set  up  contractions  in 
muscles,  or  cause  constrictions  of  arteries,  or  excite  chemical 
transformations  in  glands,  serve  to  direct  the  waves  of 
molecular  motion — waves  that  are  intrinsically  alike  in 
nature,  though  the  results  produced  by  them  in  the  organs 
to  which  they  are  carried  differ  so  widely,  and  though  they 
are  now  associated  with  consciousness  and  now  are  not. 

A  more  special  view  of  the  functions  thus  classed,  dis- 
closes two  essential  facts.  Considered  as  an  agent  for 
generating  movements,  we  see  that  the  nervous  system  acts 
by  liberation  of  successively-larger  amounts  of  molecular 
motion  in  the  centres  successively  disturbed.  A  very  small 
change  at  the  outer  end  of  an  afferent  nerve,  sets  up  a 
relatively-large  quantity  of  change  in  some  adjacent  un- 
stable nerve-matter ;  whence  the  change,  thus  increased,  is 
propagated  to  some  internal  ganglion ;  to  be  passed  on  by 
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it  immensely  multiplied  as  before ;  nntil  there  is  unlocked 
an  amount  of  disturbance  capable  of  causing  muscular  con- 
tractions throughout  the  whole  body. 

Meanwhile  these  centres  in  which  molecular  motion  is 
liberated^  are  also  the  centres  in  which  it  is  co-ordinated; 
and  the  successively  higher  and  larger  centres  which  evolve 
successively  larger  quantities  of  molecular  motion,  are  also 
centres  in  which  successively  more  complex  co-ordinations 
are  eflfected.  Whence  follows  the  general  result  that  along 
with  each  further  development  of  the  nervous  system, 
enabling  it  to  make  all  parts  of  the  body  work  together 
more  efficiently  in  simultaneous  and  successive «  actions, 
there  goes  an  increased  power  of  evolving  the  energy  re- 
quired for  such  larger  aggregates  of  actions. 

These  principles  we  found  to  be  well  exemplified  in  the 
case  which  most  nearly  concerns  us.  It  is  needless  to 
re-state  the  results  so  recently  arrived  at.  One  remark, 
however,  may  be  added.  In  the  functions  of  the  suc- 
cessively-higher vertebrate  centres,  reaching  their  climax 
in  the  human  being,  we  see  well  exemplified  the  law  of 
development  of  functions  in  general  (First  Principles^ 
Part  II.  §  142).  This  progress  firom  co-ordinations  that 
are  small  and  simple  to  those  that  are  larger  and  compound, 
and  to  those  that  are  still  larger  and  doubly  compound,  is 
one  of  the  best  instances  of  that  progressive  integration  of 
motions,  simultaneouQly  becoming  more  heterogeneous  and 

more  definite,  which  characterizes  Evolution  under  all  its 
forms. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   CONDITIONS   ESSENTIAL   TO   NERVOUS   ACTION. 

§  25.  Of  these,  the  first  in  order  is  continuity  of  nerve- 
substance.  Disturbance  is  not  conveyed  from  end  to  end  of 
a  nerve  that  has  been  cut  in  two ;  and  section  of  a  nerve- 
centre  similarly  prevents  the  transfer  of  an  impulse  from  one 
of  the  dissevered  parts  to  the  other. 

The  requisite  continuity  is  not  simply  the  continuity  of 
unbroken  contact :  there  must  be  continuity  of  molecular 
cohesion.  Placing  in  apposition  the  two  ends  of  a  divided 
nerve,  does  not  re-establish  nervous  communication.  Even 
when,  after  a  cut,  the  surrounding  flesh  has  been  healed,  it 
is  long  before  the  sundered  nerve-threads  re-unite  so  com- 
pletely that  they  transmit  stimuli  as  well  as  before. 

Further,  there  must  be  no  destruction  of  continuity  by 
molecular  disorganization.  Without  division  of  a  nerve,  and 
without  injury  of  its  sheath,  there  may  result  from  disease  a 
change  which  incapacitates  the  nerve-fibres — an  atrophy,  or 
a  breaking-up  by  decomposition:  the  result  being  a  de- 
rangement of  those  lines  of  peculiar  nitrogenous  molecules 
which  receive  and  pass  on  the  waves  of  disturbance. 

§  26.  Nerve-structures,  whether  peripheral  or  central, 
permanently  disabled  as  they  are  by  actual  discontinuity, 
either  molar  or  molecular,  are  temporarily  disabled  by  dis- 
continuity of  molecular  equilibrium.     Pressure  is  capable  of 
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producing  re-arrangement  of  particles^  even  in  substances 
that  are  simple  and  comparatively  hard ;  as  is  shown  by  its 
power  of  altering  the  direction  of  diamagnetio  polarity  in 
metals.  We  may  therefore  expect  that  in  substances  of  com- 
plex composition  and  little  cohesion,  pressure  will  readily 
cause  the  particles  to  change  their  relative  positions.  Hence 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  nerve-substance, 
having  a  balanced  molecular  structure  such  that  it  is  ever 
ready  to  pass  when  disturbed  from  one  of  its  isomeric  states 
to  the  other,  may  be  so  modified  by  pressure,  even  when 
small,  as  to  be  incapacitated  for  undergoing  these  alternate 
molecular  re-arrangements.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the 
&ct  is  that  one  of  the  conditions  to  nervous  action  is  ab- 
sence of  much  pressure. 

In  the  case  of  nerve-trunks,  demonstration  of  this  general 
truth  is  easy.  A  ligature  round  a  nerve  prevents  a  dis- 
turbance set  up  at  one  end  of  it  from  producing  any  efiect 
at  the  other  end.  Partial  results  of  this  nature  are  familiar. 
By  external  pressure  on  a  limb,  the  conducting  power  of  the 
nerves  affected  is  much  diminished. 

That  pressure  on  the  centrally-seated  tracts  of  fibres, 
hinders  or  arrests  their  actions,  is  shown  in  every  case  of 
paralysis.  By  a  clot  of  blood  that  has  escaped  from  a 
raptured  vessel,  or  by  a  quantity  of  lymph  that  has  oozed 
through  the  walls  of  capillaries  over-distended,  bundles  of 
fibres  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  spinal  cord,  are  un- 
duly squeezed ;  and  if  afferent  or  centripetal  fibres  they  cease 
to  bring  disturbances  from  the  periphery,  while  if  efferent 
or  centrifugal  fibres  they  cease  to  convey  impulses  to  the 
muscles. 

The  like  is  true  of  nerve-centres  as  wholes.  Indeed  pres- 
sure appears  to  be  a  greater  hindrance  to  their  actions  than 
to  the  actions  of  nerve-trunks.  That  certain  forms  of  the 
abnormal  arrest  of  nervous  action  called  coma,  are  due  to 
excessive  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  encephalon, 
seems  possible ;  but  as  some  question  this  interpretation  we 
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cannot  safely  base  an  inference  on  it.  There  is,  however,  one 
conclosive  piece  of  evidence.  A  fracture  of  the  skull  that 
causes  indentation  over  a  considerable  area,  and  leaves  the 
bone  intruding  on  the  space  previously  filled  by  the  brain, 
stops  the  functions  of  the  brain—- disturbances  sent  to  it 
call  forth  no  appropriate  co-ordinated  motions,  and,  indeed, 
no  motions  at  all.  But  when,  by  means  of  a  trephine,  the 
depressed  portion  of  bone  is  cut  out,  the  brain,  relieved  from 
pressure,  at  once  resumes  its  duties. 

Further  support  is  yielded  by  what  may  be  regarded  as 
converse  evidence.  If  excess  of  pressure  arrests  nerve- 
action,  and  if  the  normal  amount  of  pressure  allows  the 
normal  amount  of  nerve-action:  then  it  is  inferable  that 
nerve-disturbances  will  pass  with  undue  facility  if  the  pres- 
sure is  deficient.  Now  as  the  brain  is  contained  in  an  al- 
most-closed chamber  which  cannot  collapse,  it  follows  that 
if  the  cerebral  blood-vessels  are  rapidly  drained,  the  masses 
of  nerve-fibres  amid  which  they  ramify,  being  subject  to  less 
pressure  than  usual,  will  allow  waves  of  molecular  change  to 
pass  with  unusual  facility;  and  ordinary  impressions  pro- 
pagated to  the  centres,  will  produce  extraordinary  motor 
impulses.  Hence  the  seemingly-anomalous  fact  that  great 
loss  of  blood,  or  great  local  anasmia  caused  by  stoppage 
of  a  cerebral  artery,  causes  convulsions.  Such  a  result 
may  be  anticipated  as  the  first  result,  before  innutri- 
tion begins  to  tell;  though  innutrition  will  afterwards 
cause  prostration  or  paralysis.  And  this  is  the  order  in 
which  the  phenomena  actually  occur.  The  like 

appears  true  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system.  The  afierent 
nerves  of  individuals  who,  though  otherwise  healthy,  have 
lax  tissues,  are  often  unduly  impressible.  And  there  are 
instances  of  undue  local  impressibility  which,  I  think,  admit 
of  this  interpretation.  It  has  been  found  that  an  arm 
rendered  anaemic  by  unnatural  constriction  of  its  arterieSj 
thereby  reduced  in  temperature  and  beginning  to  atrophy, 
may  nevertheless  have  its  afierent  nerves  afiected  by  electric 
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discliaTges  in  an  unusual  degree.'*'  Deficient  pressure  on 
the  nerve-trunks  appears  a  possible  cause  of  this  otherwise 
strange  result. 

§  27.  Proof  that  heat  kept  above  a  certain  level  is  a  con- 
dition to  the  maintenance  of  nervous  action^  is  difficult  to 
disentangle  from  proof  that  the  maintenance  of  nervous 
action  depends  on  a  due  circulation  of  blood ',  for  the  one 
condition  is  usually  but  a  concomitant  ol  the  other.  Never- 
theless^ there  is  reason  to  infer  that  a  supply  of  free  mole- 
cular motion  is  requisite^  apart  from  a  supply  of  nutritive 
materials. 

The  general  fact  that  cold-blooded  animals  are  com- 
paratively inactive^  admits  of  the  interpretation  that  their 
low  temperature  is  due  to  their  inactivity,  as  well  as  to  the 
interpretation  that  their  inactivity  is  a  consequence  of  their 
low  temperature  j  for  the  two  act  and  react  in  such  a  way 
that  neither  can  properly  be  called  the  cause  of  the  other. 
Bat  reptiles  which  remain  quiescent  in  cold  weather,  and 
become  active  when  they  are  warmed  by  the  summer's  sun, 
yield  us  good  evidence.  Though  it  may  be  alleged  that 
their  greater  activity  arises  from  accelerated  circulation  and 
aeration  <^  the  blood,  yet  as  the  heart  and  lungs  are  set 
going  by  their  respective  nervous  centres,  we  must  infer 
that  the  warming  of  these  nervous  centres  by  external  heat, 
18  the  initial  change  in  these  animals  that  have  but  little 
power  of  producing  heat  by  their  own  actions.  In 

support  of  this  interpretation  may  be  cited  the  converse 
£act.  When  active  creatures,  capable  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  generating  enough  heat  within  themselves^ 
are  exposed  to  conditions  under  which  they  lose  heat  faster 
than  they  make  it,  their  nervous  actions  decrease,  and  they 
,  eventually  cease  to  move.     In  hybemating  mammals  we  see 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  fact  to  Dr.  Bastian,  who  ohaerred  it  in  one  of  hii 
own  patients. 
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an  aimiial  recurrence  of  this  rekdon  of  cmuae  and  eBed ; 
and  in  nmmnMils  that  do  not  hybemate,  as  in  ouneiTeay  it 
eqaallj  holds  that  prc*long€d  exposme  to  extreme  cdd  de- 
pKsses  nervous  action,  causing  strong  tendencj  to  sleep, 
and  that  deadi  resnlts  if  the  bodflj  temperature  is  aUowed 
to  &I1  still  lower. 

That  local  loss  of  heat  when  carried  fiu*,  is  followed  by 
local  inaction  of  the  nerves,  is  shown  by  the  &ct  that  parts 
of  the  body  that  have  been  greatly  cooled  down,  natoraUy 
or  artificially^  may  be  pricked  or  cnt  or  pindied  without  any 
of  the  nsnal  disturbances  being  conveyed  to  the  nerve- 
centres.  It  is  true  that  wh»e  the  refrigeration  is  extreme, 
there  is  usuaUy  a  partial  deprivation  of  blood;  but  there 
is  evidence  that  when  this  is  not  the  case — when,  indeed, 
the  blood-vessels  are  congested,  as  in  red  hands  on  a  winter's 
day,  loss  of  heat  entails  decrease  of  nerve-function.  That 
the  like  holds  of  the  respective  centres,  is  shown  by  the  use 
of  cold  as  a  therapeutic  agent :  ice  to  the  head  being  pr&> 
scribed  in  delirium,  and  ice  to  the  spine  being  a  means  of 
diminL'^hiiig  reflex  excitability. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  this  dependence  of  nervous 
action  on  supply  of  heat,  yields  indirect  support  to  the  views 
set  forth  in  foregoing  chapters.  If,  as  was  inferred,  the 
disturbance  conveyed  along  a  nerve-thread  is  an  isomeric 
change,  during  which  some  molecular  motion  is  yielded  up 
by  each  molecule  as  it  passes  on  the  accumulated  wave  to 
its  neighbour — if  resumption  of  the  previous  isomeric  state 
implies  an  equivalent  absorption  of  molecular  motion  firom 
surrounding  matter;  then,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of 
surrounding  matter,  will  be  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
nerve-fibre,  resuming  this  previous  isomeric  state,  becomes 
fit  to  transmit  another  wave  of  molecular  change. 

§  28.  That  nerves  and  nerve-centres  act  only  so  long  as 
Ihey  are  furnished  with  those  materials  which  the  blood- 
Tesseb  bring  them,  is  a  familiar  truth.     The  quantitv  of 
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blood  present  in  any  part,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  fresh 
blood  is  propelled  to  the  part,  both  affect  the  degree  of 
nervous  activity  in  the  part. 

General  depletion  is  a  cause  of  nervous  inaction :  if  the 
total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  is  much  diminished,  the 
great  nervous  centres  are  the  first  organs  to  feel  the  change. 
Temporary  loss  of  blood  produces  fainting,  or  sudden  arrest 
of  cerebral  action;  and  permanent  deficiency  of  blood  is 
accompanied  by  debility,  which  implies  a  decreased  nervous 
discharge.  Supposing  that  no  blood  has  been  lost,  in- 
sensibility nevertheless  instantly  results  if  the  heart  ceases 
to  supply  the  brain  with  fresh  blood  in  place  of  the  blood 
it  contains.  Or  if  there  is  chronic  feebleness  of  the  heart's 
action,  there  is  proportionate  diminution  of  nervous  power. 
Where  the  total  quantity  of  blood  is  adequate  and  the  heart 
is  not  in  fault,  local  nervous  frmction  may  still  be  hindered 
by  local  anssmia,  resulting  from  aneurism  in  an  artery,  or 
from  what  is  called  an  embolism — a  plugging  up  of  an 
artery  with  coagulated  blood.  Thus  paralysis  is  caused  by 
embolism  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessel  which  supplies  the 
highest  part  of  the   motor  tract.  The  converse 

facts  similarly  imply  this  same  general  relation.  When, 
otlier  conditions  being  normal,  a  nerve-centre  is  highly 
charged  with  arterial  blood,  it  responds  with  unusual 
rapidity  to  the  disturbances  it  receives;  and  evolves  more 
than  ordinary  amounts  of  force,  shown  in  secondary  nervous 
changes,  or  in  muscular  motions,  or  both.  Supposing, 
again,  that  there  is  no  hypenemia  of  a  nervous  centre,  it 
will  still  happen  that  if  the  heart  propels  blood  to  it  with 
unusual  rapidity,  its  libero-motor  function  will  be  exalted. 

At  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system,  like  variations  of 
efficiency  follow  like  variations  of  circulation.  A  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  present,  caused  by  constriction  of 
the  vessels,  is  probably  one  cause  of  the  decreased  nervous 
impressibility  in  a  part  that  is  exposed  to  cold ;  and  to  the 
same  cause  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  some  of  the  comparative 
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dnggislmess  with  wLich  the  muscles  of  the  part  respond  to 
motor  impulses.  If  instead  of  local  lack  of  blood  there  is 
retardation  or  stoppage  of  the  local  current  of  blood,  the 
nerres  of  the  part  similarly  become  incapacitated  in  a  pro- 
portionate degree :  instance  the  blindness  that  results  finom 
blocking  up  the  central  retinal  artery;  or  instance  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  impressibility  in  a  region  of  the  skin  that 
has  had   its    supplying   blood-ressel   tied.  Con^ 

▼ersely^  excess  of  blood  around  the  peripheral  nenre-fibres, 
causes  unusual  excitability  of  them.  A  gentle  touch  on  the 
skin  in  its  normal  state^  sends  through  the  afferent  nerres  a 
disturbance  so  small  as  to  call  forth  firom  the  central  organs 
scarcely  any  response;  but  where  the  skin  is  highly  inflamed, 
a  like  touch  affects  them  so  much  that  the  disturbance,  when 
reflected  from  the  central  organs,  produces  a  start  of  the 
whole  body.  -  If  in  addition  to  local  excess  in  the  quantity 
of  blood  there  is  an  accelerated  flow  of  blood,  a  still  greater 
exaltation  of  local  nenrous  action  follows.  It  is  a  ^milMy 
truth  that,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  an  inflamed 
part  is  made  more  irritable  by  anything  which  increaseB  the 
action  of  the  heart. 

§  29.  Nervous  action  depends  not  alone  on  the  quantity 
of  blood  supplied  but  also  on  its  quality — on  the  proportion 
of  the  needful  elements  contained  bv  it. 

Greneral  rather  than  special  warrant  must  suffice  for  this 
proposition.  Little  is  known  about  variations  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  blood;  and  still  less  about  the  relations  between 
these  and  variations  of  nervous  activitv.  That  a  blood 
greatly  impoverished,  as  in  dropsical  persons  (whose  tissues 
become  infiltrated  because  the  thin  serum  passes  too  easily 
through  tlie  walls  of  the  capillaries),  is  accompanied  by  ener- 
vation, is  pretty  clear;  and  we  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in 
concluding  that  a  blood  rich  in  the  constituents  of  nerve- 
substance,  renders  possible  a  great  evolution  of  nerve-foroe. 

But  there  is  indirect  evidence  serving  to  enforce  the  scanty 
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direct  evidence.  For  we  have  abundant  proof  that  by  adding 
certain  matters  to  the  bloody  unusual  amounts  of  nervous 
action  may  be  evoked.  Alcohol^  nitrous  oxide^  the  vegeto- 
alkali^^  and  other  stimulants^  are  not^  indeed^  components 
of  nerve-substance ;  nor  is  there  any  reasoil  to  suppose  that 
ihey  can-eerve  in  place  of  components.  Probably  their  im- 
mediate influence  is  that  of  setting  up  or  facilitatiug  the 
change  of  nerve  substance^  and  so  causing  unusual  disen- 
gagement of  molecular  motion.  But  by  showing  that  the 
supply  of  particular  substances  to  the  nervous  system  exalts 
nervous  activity^  they  make  it  more  manifest  that  nervous 
activity  must  partly  depend  on  the  supply  of  substances 
which  re-build  nerve-tissue  as  fast  as  action  disintegrates  it. 
We  must  not  omit  a  further  qualitative  character  of  a 
positive  kind.  The  blood  must  contain  oxygen.  What  is 
the  special  action  of  oxygen — whether  it  is  a  direct  disinte- 
grant  of  the  tissues,  including  nerve-tissue;  or  whether  it 
simply  facilitates  by  its  presence  molecular  disintegrations 
odierwise  caused ;  or  whether  it  serves  merely  to  combine 
with,  and  carry  away,  the  products  of  such  disintegrations 
otherwise  caused ;  are  questions  about  which  there  are 
differences  of  opinion.  But  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  an  oxygenated  blood.  And 
opinions  can  scarcely  differ  respecting  the  general  relation 
that  exists  between  the  degree  of  oxygenation  and  the  de- 
gree of  nervous  activity* 

§  80.  While,  for  the  maintenance  of  nervous  action,  it  is 
requisite  that  certain  matters  shall  be  present  in  the  blood,  it 
is  also  requisite  that  certain  other  matters  shall  be  absent ; 
or,  to  speak  strictly,  that  they  shall  be  present  in  but  small 
proportions^.  These  are  the  compounds  resulting  from  de- 
composition of  the  tissues — the  nervous  tissue  included.  The 
two  most  important  are  carbonic  acid  and  urea. 

If  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  lungs  is  greatly 
xetardedy  lethargy  ensues:   disturbances  at  the  periphery 
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of  the  nerrons  system  fafl  to  call  forth  the  wsaal  responses. 
If  the  exhalation  is  completely  arrested,  complete  insensi- 
bility is  soon  produced ;  followed  quickly  by  arrest  of  the 
inferior  nervous  functions,  and  consequently  of  all  other 
functions.  And  these  effects  arise  still  more  rapidly  if  there 
is  an  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  lungs,  instead 
of  an  arrested  excretion  of  the  carbonic  acid  internally 
generated. 

In  an  analogous  but  less  rapid  manner,  a  decrease  and 
final  stoppage  of  nervous  action  is  caused  by  an  accumula- 
tion in  the  blood  of  urea,  or  of  those  nitrogenous  products 
represented  by  it.  If  the  kidneys  fiul  to  perform  their  func- 
tion, or  if  the  waste  nitrogenous  products  which  they  have 
separated  from  the  blood  are  prevented  firom  escaping  out  of 
the  body,  and  are  re-absorbed ;  there  results  a  nervous  in- 
action, ending  presently  in  coma  and  finally  in  death. 

§  31.  Such,  stated  as  fully  as  is  needful  here,  are  the  con- 
ditions essential  to  nervous  action.  Qualifications  have  been 
passed  over;  and  much  evidence  has  been  omitted.  In 
summing  up  these  leading  facts  which  alone  concern  the 
psychologist,  we  may  with  advantage  observe  how  they 
harmonize  with  the  general  views  of  nerve-structure  and 
nerve-function  set  forth  in  foregoing  chapters.  All  these 
pre-requisites  to  nervous  action  obviously  admit  of  being 
grouped  as  pre-requisites  to  the  genesis  of  molecular 
motion,  and  pre-requisites  to  the  conveyance  of  molecular 
motion. 

That  molecular  motion  may  be  disengaged  there  must  be 
decomposition;  and,  therefore,  for  the  discharge  of  molecular 
motion  to  be  maintained,  decomposition  must  be  &cilitated. 
The  quantity  of  waste  being  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
force  evolved,  it  follows  that  the  nervous  system  requires 
a  good  supply,  and  quick  exchange,  of  blood ;  since  in  the 
blood  are  brousrht  the  matters  that  favour  disintesration. 
SlmiJjirly   with    respiration,    considered    as    a    process    of 
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abeorbing  that  oxygen  which  directly  or  indirectly  aids 
the  metamorphosis.  And  so  likewise  with  the  excre- 
tion of  those  waste  products  which  hinder  the  metamor- 
phosis. But  perpetual  waste  must  be  met  by 
perpetual  repair.  If  its  action  is  to  continue^  nervous  tissue 
must  be  re-composed  as  fast  as  it  is  decomposed.  Hence 
the  reason  why  there  is  needed  a  blood  that  is  rich  in  nerve- 
constituents.  Hence  the  &ct  that  abuudant  blood  must  be 
present  wherever  there  is  much  nervous  action.  And  hence, 
also,  the  necessity  for  an  efficient  circulation  to  replace  by 
fresh  blood,  the  blood  that  has  been  used. 

Equally  well  do  the  several  conditions  essential  to  the 
transmission  of  nervous  disturbance,  conform  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  disturbance  transmitted  is  a  wave  of  isomeric 
change.  For  if  it  is,  we  at  once  see  why  there  must  be 
not  merely  contact-continuity  of  nerve-fibre,  but  molecular 
continuity.  We  are  helped  to  understand  how  pressure,  by 
deranging  that  delicate  molecular  balance  which  makes 
possible  the  alternation  of  isomeric  states,  may  prevent 
the  passage  of  nervous  discharges.  And  we  are  supplied 
with  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  free 
molecular  motion  or  heat,  is  needful  to  enable  a  nerve  con- 
tinually to  resume  its  fitness  for  conveying  a  wave  of  change. 

Before  closing  the  chapter  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
these  many  conditions  essential  to  nervous  action,  are  never 
all  fulfilled  at  one  time  in  the  same  degree,  but  are  usually 
fulfilled  in  various  degrees  and  combinations ;  and  that  by 
now  conspiring  and  now  conflicting,  they  produce  results 
that  are  complicated  and  often  perplexing.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, substances  which  directly  stimulate  the  nervous 
system,  are  usually  substances  which  retard  the  exchange 
of  gases  in  the  lungs,  and  by  so  doing  depress  the  state 
of  the  nervous  system ;  and  these  conflicting  actions,  diffe- 
rent in  their  proportions  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the 
same  individual  at  different  times,  often  work  opposite 
effects^  or  work  first  one  effect  and  then  the  other.     Again, 
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richness  of  blood,  by  facilitating  high  nutrition  of  nenre- 
centres,  conduces  to  nervous  activity.  Yet  there  is  a 
plethoric  state  which  is  not  nervously  active;  and  starva- 
tion, with  its  greatly  impoverished  blood,  has  a  phase  at 
which  delirium  sets  in,  in  consequence  of  the  unduly  rapid 
disintegration  of  the  nerve-centres.  Analogous  incongruities, 
too  numerous  to  specify  here,  continually  occur.  This  en- 
tanglement of  the  conditions  must  be  borne  in  mind  and 
allowed  for  in  each  case. 


CHAPTER  V. 

NERVOUS    STIMULATION   AND.  NERVOUS   DISCHARGE. 

§  32.  Every  agent  capable  of  altering  the  molecular  state 
of  a  nerve,  causes  the  nerve  to  produce  the  particular  change 
which  it  habitually  produces.  Experiments  prove  that  each 
nerve  is  made  to  work  the  same  kind  of  effect  by  stimuli  of 
all  orders ;  or,  to  speak  strictly,  it  is  found  that  the  effect  is 
of  the  same  kind  wherever  its  kind  renders  it  accessible  to 
observation. 

Thus,  if  an  exposed  end  of  a  nerve  which  goes  to  a 
muscle  is  roughly  touched,  the  muscle  contracts.  If  it  is 
eroded  by  an  alkali  or  an  acid,  the  muscle  contracts.  If  it 
is  galvanized,  the  muscle  contracts.  If  it  is  suddenly  heated, 
still  the  muscle  contracts.  Similarly  with  a  vaso-motor 
nerve.  No  matter  whether  the  disturbing  agent  be  me- 
chanical, chemical,  thermal,  or  electric,  there  results  at  the 
peripheral  extremity  a  like  change  in  the  state  of  the  ad- 
jacent arteries. 

An  allied  truth  is  that  whether  a  nerve  be  irritated  at  the 
end  which  normally  receives  the  disturbance,  or  whether  it 
be  irritated  at  some  place  between  this  and  the  organ  acted 
upon  by  it,  the  effects  wrought  are  alike — in  nature,  at 
least,  if  not  in  degree.  As  already  said,  the  quantity  of 
change  set  up  increases  with  the  length  of  the  nerve  through 
which  the  impulse  is  transmitted.     But  the  quality  of  this 
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change  remains  identical  be  the  stimulus  applied  at  a  near 
point  or  a  remote  point. 

This  last  truth,  equally  with  the  first,  harmonizes  with  the 
supposition  on  which  we  have  thus  far  proceeded.  K  the 
disturbance  that  travels  along  a  nerve  is  a  wave  of  isomeric 
transformation,  the  kind  of  effect  produced  by  the  wave  at 
the  place  it  eventually  reaches,  will  be  the  same  whatever 
stimulus  set  it  up,  or  wherever  it  commenced. 

§  33.  Nerve  is  not  capable  of  continuous  stimulation  or 
continuous  discharge.  Persistent  action  of  whatever  kind 
on  a  nerve-termination  or  the  cut  end  of  a  nerve,  does  not 
produce  a  persistent  effect  on  the  connected  nerve-centre,  or 
on  the  connected  peripheral  organ. 

Supposing  the  nerve  supplying  some  muscle  has  been  dis- 
sected out  and  cut  in  two  ;  then,  if  the  exposed  part  be  sud- 
denly pressed  the  muscle,  will  suddenly  contract ;  but  main- 
tenance of  the  pressure  will  not  cause  maintenance  of  the 
contraction.  Or  if  this  nerve  is  made  part  of  an  electrio 
circuit,  then,  at  the  moment  of  completing  the  circuit,  the 
muscle  will  contract ;  but  its  contraction  is  only  momentary, 
and  the  subsequent  continuance  of  the  current  works  no 
visible  effect.  To  keep  up  muscular  contraction,  it  is  requi- 
site to  send  through  the  nerve  a  quick  succession  of  separate 
disturbances.  If  the  nerve  forms  part  of  an  electric  circuit 
in  which  there  is  an  apparatus  for  breaking  and  completing 
the  circuit ;  then,  at  each  completion  of  the  circuit,  the 
muscle  contracts ;  and  when  the  alternate  breaks  and  com- 
pletions follow  one  another  very  rapidly,  the  contraction  of 
the  muscle  becomes  practically  persistent.  This  truth  is 
demonstrable  by  experiment  on  a  dead  frog,  and  also  by 
experiment  on  the  living  human  subject.  A  man  who 
grasps  the  two  metallic  cylinders  forming  the  poles  of  a 
magneto-electric  machine,  cannot  leave  hold  of  the  cylinders 
when  the  intermittent  current  is  passed  through  his  arms. 
The  like  result  occurs  when  the  disturbances  are  mechanical 
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instead'of  electric.  If  the  cut  end  of  a  motor  nerve  is  sub- 
ject to  a  rapid  series  of  tapsj  the  muscle  it  supplies  is 
thrown  into  a  state  of  tetanus. 

The  fact  that  the  so-called  nerve-current  consists  of 
successive  pulseSj  is  one  of  great  significance.  We  shall 
find  hereafter  that  it  has  many  important  corollaries.  For 
the  present  it  will  suffice  to  observe  how  entirely  congruous 
it  is  with  the  hypothesis  on  which  we  have  thus  far  pro- 
ceeded. If  a  nervous  disturbance  travels  as  a  wave  of  mole- 
cular change— if  this  wave  is  such  that  the  molecules  of 
nerve-substance  fall  from  one  of  their  isomeric  states  to  the 
other;  theUj  having  fallen  in  passing  on  and  increasing  the 
pulse  or  shocks  they  remain  incapable  of  doing  anything 
more  until  they  have  resumed  their  previous  isomeric  state. 
Hence  the  very  nature  of  the  process  necessitates  the  inter- 
mittent character  of  nerve-action. 

§  84.  The  transmission  of  a  disturbance  through  a  nerve 
takes  an  appreciable  time.  The  rate  of  transmission^  as 
measured  by  Professor  Helmholtz,  has  been  found  to  vary 
from  about  28  yards  per  second  to  32  yards  per  second. 
Difierence  of  constitution  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  this 
variation — a  variation  to  which  is  due  that  individual  pecu- 
liarity recognized  by  astronomers  in  what  they  call  "  the 
personal  equation.^^ 

This  peculiarity  afibrds  yet  another  confirmation  of  the 
belief  that  a  nervous  discharge  is  a  wave  of  isomeric  trans- 
formation. If  the  disturbance  propagated  through  any 
series  of  molecules  is  one  that  does  not  permanently  change 
their  relative  positions ;  then  the  transfer  of  the  disturbance 
may  be  excessively  rapid^  because  the  amount  of  molecular 
momentum  to  be  generated  is  excessively  minute.  But  if  the 
molecules  have  to  be  transposed — ^if^  as  in  isomeric  transfor- 
mation^ the  components  of  each  compound  molecule  have  their 
relative  positions  altered;  then  the  quantity  of  molecular 
momentum  generated  must  be  comparatively  very  large; 
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and  as  the  genesis  of  tliis  momentum  takes  place  in  each 
molecnie  before  the  next  is  affected^  the  transfer  of  the 
disturbance  must  be  greatly  retarded.^ 

*  Perhaps  too  much  has  already  been  said  respeotiiig  the  nature  of 
nerve-aotion.    But  before  finaUy  leaving  the  subjeot,  I  must  add  some 
important   illostrative   facts   that  have  oome   to  my  knowledge  while 
writing  this  chapter.  They  are  contained  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Qore^  pnUished 
in  the  TrantacUom  of  the  Rcyal  Society  for  1858»  describing  the  allotropio 
changes  undergone  by  electro-deposited  antimony.     Antimony  so  depo- 
sited assumes,  according  to  the  conditions,  two  forms — a  dark,  amoiphoos^ 
or  unstable  form ;  and  a  grey,  crystalline,  or  stable  form.    When  a  mass  of 
the  amorphous  antimony  is  disturbed  at  one  end,,  there  begins  a  change 
into  the  crystalline  antimony,  which  spreads  almost  instantly  throughout 
the  whole  mass,  with  great  evolution  of  heat    A  slight  tap  with  a  hard 
substance  suffices  to  initiate  this  transformation.     Touching  one  of  the 
angles  with  a  hot  body  equally  produces  the  effect     And  it  is  also 
produced  by  an  electric  spark.      A  temperature  below  that  of  boiling 
water  sufficed  to  cause  the  change  ;  and  Mr.  Qore  found  that  in  proportion 
as  the  whole  mass  was  raised  towards  this  temperature,  the  metamorphosis, 
more  easily  set  up,  travelled  with  greater  rapidity.     When  a  copper  wire 
was  coated  with  a  film  of  this  amorphous  antimony,  the  allotropio  change 
progressed  along  it  at  a  rate  varying  from  12  to  30  feet  in  a  minute. 
Absorption  of  the  evolved  heat  by  the  copper  wire,  was  found  to  be  the 
cause  of  retardation  when  the  change  advanced  slowly  ;  whence  it  foUows 
that  were  none  of  the  disengaged  heat  allowed  to  escape,  the  wave  of 
change  would  travel  much  faster.     A  farther  significant  fact  is  that 
when  this  transformation  was  propagated  through  some  amorphous  anti- 
mony that   had  been    previously  reduced  to    powder,   part    of   it  was 
oxidized — the  disturbance  caused  by  the  allotropio  change  initiated  chemical 
change,  in  parts  of  the  substance  that  were  favourably  circumstanced  for 
chemical  change.     See  then  the  parallelism.     We  have  the  transformation 
set  up  indifferently,  as  in  nerve,  by  mechanical  force,  heat,  electricity. 
We  have  it  facilitated,  as  in  nerve,  by  raised  temperature.     We  have  it 
traveUing  from  end  to  end  of  a  mass  with  a  velocity  which,  though  far  less 
than  that  of  the  nerve-wave,  is  still  considerable.     And  we  have  allotropio 
change  initiating  chemical  change,  just  as  we  concluded  that  isomerio 
change  in  a  nerve-fibre  sets  up  chemical  change  in  a  nerve-vesicle.     Let 
me  not  omit  an  interpretation  of  nerve-structure,  which  is  suggested  by 
Mr.  Gore^s  experience  that  the  transmission  of  the  allotropio  change  is 
rapid  in  proportion  as  the  evolved  heat  is  retained.     In  developed  iwitn^^*, 
nerve-fibres  are  surrounded  by  sheaths  of  medullary  matter  ;  and  we  saw 
reasons  for  concluding  that  this  medullary  matter  is  an  insulator.     Now 
it  has  recently  been  discovered  that  white  or  fibrous   nerve-tissue,  is 
chemically   distinguished   from   grey  or    vesicular  nerve-tissue,   by  the 
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§  85.  Allied  with  the  fact  tliat  a  nerye-distnrbance  takes 
an  appreciable  time  to  travel  from  periphery  to  centre  or 
from  centre  to  periphery^  is  the  fact  that  the  effect  produced 

praMOoe  in  Uige  quantity  of  a  rotwtance  called  proiagon;  and  this  aub* 
atanoe  proyea  to  be  of  ezoeaaively  complex  compoaition— haa  a  molecule 
moie  la^j  componnded  than  any  other  known  molecule.  But  in  pro- 
portion aa  moleculea  become  complex  and  large,  the  maaaea  formed  of 
than  beoome  bad  oondnctora  of  mdecnlar  motion.  It  ia  inferable,  then, 
that  the  eeinnti«l  nerve-fibre  ia  imbedded  in  a  aubatance  eapecially  diatin- 
gniahed  by  inability  to  abaorb  the  mdecnlar  motion  diBengaged  during  the 
koHierio  ehange  of  the  nerve-fibre. 

I  have  hitherto  paaaed  over  without  remark,  the  hypotheaia  at  one  time 
current^  and  atill  anrviving  in  aome  minda,  that  the  nervona  force  ia  either 
electricity  or  aome  form  of  force  allied  to  it  In  addition  to  the  many 
iotegoiqg  reaaona  for  adapting  another  hypotheaia,  it  may  be  well  to  aet 
down  hflie  the  reaaona  for  rejecting  thia.  The  higheat  rate  of  the  nervona 
diaehaige  ia  aome  32  yarda  per  aecond.  The  electric  diacharge  travela  at 
the  rate  of  880^000  milea  per  aecond.  The  one  velocity  ia  thna  nearly 
1(^000^000  timea  the  other.  That  a  force  allied  to  the  electric  ahould  have 
a  vdoeity  ao  enormonaly  different^  aeema  very  nnlikely.  Again,  an  electrio 
tnmBl^  80  long  aa  ita  aonrce  ia  nnexhanated  and  the  circnit  unbroken, 
ia  a  oontinnoiia  omrent ;  bnt  the  nerve-onrrent  ia  not  oontinnoua.  Hence 
if  the  nerve-foroe  ia  of  a  kind  allied  to  the  electric,  ita  mode  of  allianoe  ia 
qnite  exoeptioaal ;  for  the  other  allied  f oroea,  heat,  light,  and  magnetiBm, 
are  not  intermittent.  Once  more^  nervona  trananuaaion  ia  facilitated  by 
heat;  wfaeieaa  heat  ia  an  obatade  to  electric  trananuaaion,  and  diminiahea 
or  deatroya  magnetio  action.  The  fact  ia  that  bnt  for  the  accidental 
obaervaftioQ  of  Galvani,  the  anapicion  that  the  nerve-force  ia  electric  or 
qnaa-electrio^  woold  probably  never  have  been  entertained ;  and  it  ahonld 
have  been  abandoned  aa  aoon  aa  it  waa  fonnd  that  other  disturbing  agents, 
phyaioal  and  chemical,  work  jnat  the  aame  eifecta.  The  conception  has, 
Ueedf  been  kept  alive  by  the  diaoovery  that  electricity  ia  generated  by 
eartain  fith— .  But  the  anppoaed  anpport  ia  whoUy  imaginary.  If  because 
the  Tofpedo  evolvea  electricity  by  the  help  of  nervea  ramifying  through  ita 
sletfaiu  otgan,  it  is  inferred  that  the  nerve-force  is  electricity  ;  it  may  in 
Mke  manwr  be  inferred  that  the  nerve-force  ia  sensible  motion,  because  it 
laible  motion  in  muscles.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  do  not  the 
of  Dn  Bois-Beymond  yield  support  to  the  hypothesis?  A 
vsiy  doobtfnl  anpport  I  think.  The  phenomena  he  describes  may  well 
be  BMrdy  incidental  accompaniments  of  actions  that  are  in  themselves 
naithcr  electric  nor  qnaai-electric.  The  truth  that  both  molar  and 
"oif^n^ftf  cfaangea  in  the  distribution  of  matter  habitually  deatroy  the 
dsetrio  eqnilibrinni,  would  be  a  aufficient  general  justification  for  thia 
MflL    Bat  there  ia  a  special  justification.    Direct  proof  exists  that  the 
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at  the  centre  or  at  the  periphery  lasts  an  appreciable 
time.  That  mnscnlar  contraction  is  continuous  though  the 
stimulus  is  intermittent^  goes  to  show  this.  The  genesis 
of  molecular  modification  in  muscle  by  the  moleculiMr  modi- 
fication in  the  nerve-fibres  permeating  it^  has  a  duration 
that  bridges  the  interval  between  each  pulse  of  stimulus 
and  the  next.  We  have  no  direct  proof  that  a  like  con- 
tinuity of  state  results  from  the  successive  waves  propa-, 
gated  to  a  nerve-centre;  for  the  actions  of  whicb  nerve- 
centres  are  the  seats  are  not  objectively  perceptible.  But 
we  shall  presently  find  abundant  indirect  proof  that  these 
changes  also  last  for  measurable  periods. 

This  general  truths  like  its  predecessor^  may  be  regarded 
as  a  corollary  from  what  has  gone  before.  The  transforma- 
tions classed  as  chemical  take  time^  equally  with  those 
classed  as  isomeric.  It  is  true  that  explosions  due  to 
chemical  action  are  what  we  call  instantaneous  (a  descrip* 
tion  of  them  which  is  not^  however^  scientifically  accurate ; 
as  may  be  perceived  when  the  matter  exploded  is  of  cour 

particnlar  kind  of  molecular  change  we  have  supposed  to  take  place  in 
nerve,  and  in  muscle,  ia  adequate  to  produce  the  phenomena  observed  by 
Bn  Bois-Reymond.  Mr.  Gore  found  that  if  a  copper- wire,  coated  with 
amorphous  antimony,  formed  part  of  an  electric  circuit,  it  happened  that 
whenever  the  allotropic  change  propagated  along  the  antimony  stopped,  the^ 
galvanometer-needle  was  deflected.  Now,  since  during  the  maintenance  of 
a  muscular  contraction,  nerve-pulses  are  continually  arriving  and  ceasing^ 
and  the  muscular  fibres  (never  all  in  action  together)  are  at  eveiy  instant 
some  of  them  contracting  and  some  relaxing,  it  follows  that  there  will  be  a 
succession  of  stoppages  of  isomeric  changes.  Consequently  there  will  be  a 
maintenance  of  deflection  in  the  galvanometer  if  a  contracted  muscle  forms 
part  of  the  electric  circuit. 

[Since  this  note  has  been  in  iTpc,  I  have  referred  to  the  lecture  delivered 
by  M.  Bn  Bois-Reymond  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  April  13,  1866^ 
**0n  ihe  Time  required  for  the  Transmission  of  Volition  and  Senaatkm 
through  ihe  Nerves,"  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  one  of  the  statements 
above  made ;  and  I  find  that  at  the  close  of  this  lecture  he  goes  a  long  way 
towards  abandoning  his  hypothesis.  Though  he  says  **  it  would  be  rash,  as 
the  matter  stands,  entirely  to  dismiss  the  notion  of  electricity  being  con- 
cemed ;"  and  though  he  sketches  out  a  theory  of  nerve-composition  such  as 
makes  it  conceivable  that  an  electric  disturbance  might  travel  along  a  nervo 
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siderable  bulk).  But  explosions  occur  only  in  those  excep- 
tional cases  where  the  elements  concerned  are  either^  as  in 
detonating  compounds^  distributed  among  one  another 
molecnlarlj,  or^  as  in  gunpowder^  with  minute  intimacy. 
In  ordinary  cases^  where  sensible  masses  of  the  elements 
concerned  are  external  to  one  another^  the  chemical  actions^ 
limited  to  the  surfaces  of  contact^  proceed  with  compara- 
tive slowness.  Now  the  granular  protoplasm  contained 
in  and  around  nerve-vesicles^  forms^  with  its  permeating 
liquids  and  the  blood  in  adjacent  capillaries^  a  mass  of 
which  the  components  are  but  imperfectly  interfused;  and 
therefore  a  chemical  change  cannot  pass  through  it  in- 
stantly. Hence  between  the  reception  of  a  pulse  of  mole- 
cular motion  by  a  nerve-centre^  and  the  emission  of  a  gush 
of  molecular  motion^  or  discharge^  some  little  time  must 
elapse. 

§  36.  If  a  nerve-centre  that  receives  a  stimulus  through 
an  incoming  nerve^  undergoes  a  chemical  chslnge  and  sends 

at  the  obtenred  rate  (baaiiig  thia,  however,  on  the  gratnitona  aaaomp- 
tioo  tiiat  the  moleoalee  of  nerre-matter  have  north  and  south  poles) ;  yet 
he  admita  that  mnch  evidence  points  another  way.  He  says  that  "to 
iilentii^  it  (the  nervous  agent)  with  the  electric  current  as  it  circulates  in  a 
telegn^-wire  must  appear  hopeless,  even  if  a  circuit,  such  as  would  be 
neoeMary  for  the  supposed  nerve  current  to  circulate  in,  were  anatomically 
demooatrated.  Thua  to  the  other  arguments  against  this  view  of  the 
nervona  agent — ^that  the  resistance  of  the  nerve-tubes  would  be  far  too 
great  for  any  batteiy  to  send  an  available  current  through  them — that  the 
physiological  insulation  of  the  nerve-tubes  from  each  other  would  be  im- 
poasible  to  explain — that  the  effect  of  ligature  or  of  cutting  the  nerve  and 
ft* r*g  its  ends  to  meet  again,  would  be  equally  obscure — to  these  argn- 
■lenti^  nnanawerable  aa  they  are  in  themselves,  the  researches  sketched  in 
this  lecture  have  added  corroborative  evidence  of  the  highest  order.  What 
we  have  termed  the  nervous  agent,  if  we  look  upon  its  very  small  velocity, 
in  all  probability  is  some  internal  motion,  perhaps  even  some  chemical 
duagc^  of  the  anbatanoe  itself  contained  in  the  nerve-tubes,  spreading  along 
the  tobes^  according  to  the  speaker's  experiments,  both  ways  from  any 
point  where  the  equilibrium  has  been  disturbed;  being  capable  of  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  variations  or  gradations,  and  of  so  peculiar  a 
charMter  aa  to  require  the  unimpaired  condition  of  the  nervous  structure.*'] 
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a  discHarge  along  out-going  nerves^  it  thereupon  becomes 
less  capable  of  emitting  such  discharges  in  response  to  sobh 
stimuli.  The  quantity  of  molecular  motion  locked  up  in  a 
nerve-centre,  is  measured  by  the  contained  quantity  of 
unstable  nerve-matter  j  and  decomposition  of  that  part  of 
the  unstable  nerve-matter  which  was  most  fiEivouraUj 
placed  for  being  acted  on,  leaves  not  only  a  diminished 
quantity  but  a  quantity  that  is  less  fiEivourably  placed  fiir 
being  acted  on — Cleaves,  therefore,  a  decreased  readiness  to 
undergo  change  when  disturbed,  as  well  as  a  decreased 
stock  of  molecular  motion  to  be  liberated.  Consequently^ 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  every  excitation  of  n 
nerve-centre  reduces,  for  a  time,  its  impressibility  and  its 
energy. 

This  temporary  enfeeblement  of  a  nerve-centre,  when 
caused  by  moderate  action,  is  inconspicuous.  The  disinte- 
grated mass  quickly  re-integrates  itself  from  the  materials 
brought  by  the  blood.  But  if  the  stimulation  and  con- 
sequent discharge  are  violent,  or  if  stimulations  and  dis- 
charges are  repeated  very  rapidly,  then  repair  faUs  so  &r  in 
arrear  of  waste  that  partial  or  entire  incapacity  of  the 
nerve-centre  results.  All  its  unstable  substance  within 
easy  reach  of  in-coming  disturbances  has  been  decomposed; 
leaving  such  part  only  of  its  unstable  substance  as  is  most 
removed  from  disturbances,  and  can  be  affected  only  by 
excessive  ones.  A  well-known  experiment  on  the  vaso- 
motor system  of  a  frog,  may  be  cited  in  illustration.  If  a 
frog's  foot  be  placed  under  a  microscope,  and  so  adjusted 
that  the  arteries  ramifying  through  the  transparent  mem- 
brane  between  the  toes  are  brought  into  view,  then,  if  a 
powerful  irritant  be  applied  to  this  membrane,  the  first  re- 
sult observed  is  that  these  arteries  are  violently  constricted 
-—the  strong  impression  conveyed  to  the  vaso-motor  centres 
there  liberates  an  excessive  discharge  along  the  fibres 
supplying  these  arteries,  causing  spasmodic  contractions  of 
their  muscular  coats.      The  second  result  is  that  these 
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arteries  dilate ;  losing  their  normal  contractility  they 
become  distended  with  bloody  and  the  part  is^  as  we  say^ 
congested.  That  this  is  due  to  extreme  prostration  or  tem- 
porary paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  centre^  has  been  clearly 
proved;  for  if  the  nerve-tronk  containing  the  vaso-motor 
fibres  be  dissected  out  and  artificially  irritated^  the  dilated 
arteries  instantly  contract.  How  a  nerve-centre  may  be 
prostrated  by  a  rapid  succession  of  moderate  stimuli  and 
discharges^  instead  of  by  one  violent  stimulus  and  discharge^ 
is  shown  by  the  &miliar  effect  of  friction  on  the  human  skin. 
A  single  moderate  rub  causes  only  a  slight  reflex  action  on 
its  vessels^  and  leaves  the  vaso-motor  apparatus  ready  to 
act  afresh  with  no  apparent  diminution  of  power.  But  a 
series  of  rubs  is  followed  by  temporary  congestion  of  the 
vessels :  it  is  some  little  time  before  the  vaso-motor  centre 
regains  its  full  control  over  them.  And  if  the  skin  be 
continuously  chafed^  the  excessive  waste  and  debility  of 
the  vaso-motor  centre  entail  that  enduring  redness  called 
congestion.  Those  parts  of  the  nervous  system  con- 
cerned, in  muscular  action^  daily  illustrate  the  same  general 
relation.  Fatigue  is  a  state  in  which  the  ability  to  generate 
motion  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  long-continued 
.genesis  of  motion;  and  every  tired  horse  shows^  by  the 
small  response  he  makes  to  a  cut  of  the  whip^  that  a  more 
violent  impulse  must  be  propagated  to  the  nerve-centres  to 
cause  the  ordinary  evolution  of  nervous  energy. 

Irregularities  in  the  manifestation  of  this  truths  are  due  to 
that  entanglement  of  the  conditions  which  was  indicated  at 
the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  It  frequently  happens^  for 
instance^  that  after  performing  its  function  for  some  time^ 
a  nerve-centre  responds  to  the  demands  on  it  better  than  at 
first — a  fact  apparently  at  variance  with  the  foregoing  con- 
clusion. But  this  conclusion  supposes  all  the  circumstances 
to  have  remained  the  same;  and  in  such  cases  they  have  not 
remained  the  same.  There  has  been  an  exaltation  of  the 
hearths  action^  or  a  local  increase  in  the  quantity  of  bloody  or 
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a  more  rapid  aeration  of  bloody  or  all  of  these.  When  every- 
appliance  which  furthers  the  disintegration  and  re-integra- 
tion of  a  nerve-centre^  has  been  brought  into  full  plaj^  both 
waste  and  repair  go  on  faster;  and  there  result  greater 
impressibility  and  energy  than  when  the  previously-nnused 
centre  contained  but  little  blood  languidly  circulating. 

§  37.  Were  Life  uniform  in  its  rate— were  terrestrial  con- 
ditions such  that  actions  of  all  kinds  could  be  performed  as 
readily  at  one  time  as  at  another^  repair  and  waste  of  all 
organs,  including  nervous  organs,  would  have  to  keep  an  ap- 
proximately-even  pace,  one  with  the  other.  But  the  alterna- 
tion of  day  and  night  entails  an  alternation  of  greater  and  less 
facility  for  actions ;  and  there  has  resulted  in  organisms  an 
adapted  alternation  in  the  relative  rates  of  waste  and  repair. 
The  adaptation  is  manifestly  due  to  survival  of  the  fittest. 
An  animal  so  constituted  that  waste  and  repair  were  balanced 
from  moment  to  moment  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours, 
would,  other  things  equal,  be  overcome  by  an  enemy  or 
competitor  that  could  evolve  greater  energy  during  the 
hours  when  light  facilitates  action,  at  the  expense  of  being 
less  energetic  during  the  hours  of  darkness  and  concealment. 
Hence  there  has  necessarily  established  itself  that  rhythmical 
variation  in  nervous  activity,  which  we  see  in  sleep  and 
waking.  Let  us  observe  how  these  are  interpretable,  the 
one  as  a  state  of  the  nervous  centres  in  which  waste  has  got 
considerably  in  excess  of  repair,  and  the  other  as  a  state  in 
which  repair  has  made  up  for  previous  excess  of  waste. 

Confining  ourselves  to  persons  whose  functional  rhythms 
have  not  been  deranged  by  undue  excitements,  we  see  that 
after  some  sitxeen  or  eighteen  hours  of  sustained  impressi- 
bility and  energy,  there  is  a  diminished  readiness  to  respond 
to  stimuli  that  fall  on  the  eyes,  ears,  and  surface  of  the  body 
at  large;  and  presently  this  becomes  so  pronounced  that 
loud  sounds  and  the  irritations  produced  by  strained  atti- 
tudes, fail  to  evoke  movements.    When  great  exertion  has 
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been  gone  tkrongb^  or  when  previous  intervals  of  sleep 
have  been  omitted^  the  decrease  of  impressibility  is  snch 
ihat  tickling  the  nostrils  or  pinching  the  skin  does  nothing 
more  than  canse^  perhaps^  a  reflex  start.  This  change^  so 
marked  and  often  so  rapidly  established^  seems  greater  than 
the  alleged  cause  can  produce ;  but  it  is  fully  accounted  for 
when  we  include  an  indirect  effect  of  this  cause.  The  waste 
of  the  nerve-centres  having  become  such  that  the  stimuli 
received  from  the  external  world  no  longer  sufiSce  to  call 
forth  from  them  adequate  discharges^  there  results  a  di- 
minished impulse  to  those  internal  organs  which  subserve 
nervous  activity^  including^  more  especially,  the  heart. 
Consequently  the  nerve-centres,  already  working  feebly, 
are  supplied  with  less  blood  and  begin  to  work  more  feebly — 
respond  still  less  to  impressions,  and  discharge  still  less  to 
the  heart.  And  so  the  two  act  and  re-act  until  there  is 
reached  this  state  of  profound  unimpressibility  and  inactivity. 

Between  this  stato  and  the  waking  state,  the  essential 
distinction  is  a  great  reduction  of  waste.  Certainly  in  some 
nervous  centres  and  probably  in  all,  waste  does  not  abso- 
lutely cease :  there  continue  those  emissions  of  force  which 
keep  np  the  vital  processes ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  unlikely  that 
there  is  ever  an  entire  stoppage  of  those  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  highest  centres.  But  the  rate  of  waste  falls  so 
low  that  the  rate  of  repair  exceeds  it.  It  is  not  that  during 
the  period  of  activity  waste  goes  on  without  repair,  while 
during  the  period  of  inactivity  repair  goes  on  without  waste ; 
for  the  two  always  go  on  together.  Very  possibly — ^probably 
even — ^repair  is  as  rapid  during  the  day  as  during  the  night : 
perhaps  even  more  rapid ;  for  the  blood  is  on  the  average 
richer  and  circulates  faster.  But  during  the  day  the  loss  is 
greater  than  the  gain,  whereas  during  the  night  the  gain  is 
diminished  by  scarcely  any  loss.  Hence  results  accumula- 
tion :  there  is  a  restoration  of  the  nerve-tissue  to  its  state  of 
mtegrity. 

In  the  course  of  some  hours  this  restoration  begins  to 
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show  its  e£fect8  in  returning  impressibilitj.  While  in 
sleepiness  we  see  a  decreasing  readiness  to  respond,  to  ex* 
temal  stimuli^  the  approach  to  a  waking  state  is  character* 
ized  by  an  increasing  readiness  to  respond  to  external  stimnli. 
Throughout  the  period  of  quiescence  the  a£ferent  nerves 
remain  subject  to  incident  forces.  The  pressure  of  the  body 
on  the  bed  affects  some  of  them^  and  others  are  affected  by 
the  touch  of  the  bed-clothes ;  degrees  of  heat  a  little  above 
or  below  the  average,  act  on  others ;  and  yet  others  receive 
sonorous  vibrations  constantly  occurring.  But  whereas 
sleep  results  because  the  centres  worn  by  action  become 
less  and  less  sensitive  to  these  stimuU,  waking  results 
because  the  centres  repaired  during  rest  become  more  and 
more  sensitive  to  them.  The  strains  of  muscles  and  liga- 
ments which  during  the  first  part  of  the  night  fiEul  to  cause 
changes  of  attitude,  cause  such  changes  towards  morn- 
ing. The  amount  of  light  that  traverses  the  eye-lids  pre- 
sently suffices  to  call  forth  movements.  Some  slight  noise 
which,  hours  before,  would  have  had  no  effect,  now  produces 
a  start.  Even  in  the  absence  of  external  stimuU  (which, 
however,  can  never  be  absent)  there  are  the  stimuli  from  the 
viscera,  and  especially  from  the  alimentary  canal :  an  empty 
stomach  eventually  sends  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
enough  disturbance  to  end  the  quiescent  state.  The  longer 
repair  goes  on  unopposed  by  appreciable  waste,  the  greater 
must  become  the  instability  of  the  nerve-centres,  and  the 
greater  their  readiness  to  act ;  so  that  there  must  at  length 
come  a  time  when  the  slightest  impressions  will  produce 
motions.  Such  impressions,  however  slight,  are  necessary 
antecedents.  The  re-integrated  nerve-centres  do  not  resume 
their  activity  until  an  impulse  arriving  from  the  periphery 
overthrows  some  of  their  molecules.  Evidence  of  this  is 
furnished  to  most  every  morning.  On  awakening  &om 
refreshing  sleep,  there  commonly  occurs  an  involuntary 
stretching  of  the  muscles  of  the  whole  body ;  showing  an 
immense  undirected  motor  discharge.     But  this  is  not  the 
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initial  fiu^  No  one  awakes  to  find  himself  then  and  there 
stretching;  which  might  happen  were  the  discharge  spon- 
toneoas.  It  comes  after  those  stronger  disturbances  that 
are  propagated  to  the  centres,  as  soon  as  some  slight  distur- 
bance has  led  to  the  slight  movements  that  accompany 
waking.  A  trifling  sound  causes  opening  of  the  eyes  and 
a  turn  of  the  head.  Thereupon  follow  vivid  impressions 
through  the  eyes,  through  the  skin  that  rubs  against  the 
bed-clothes,  and  through  the  muscles  that  set  up  the 
movements.  And  a  relatively-large  aggregate  of  stimuli 
being  sent  firom  the  periphery,  there  results  this  relatively- 
large  gush  of  motor  excitement. 

On  pursuing  the  argument  we  may  understand  why  the 
energies  continue  to  rise  for  some  time  after  awaking. 
We  saw  that  when  once  sleepiness  has  commenced,  it 
increases  because  in  proportion  as  the  nervous  centres  fail 
in  their  discharges,  the  heart,  losing  part  of  its  stimulus, 
begins  to  flag,  and  that  the  flagging  of  the  heart  leads  to  a 
greater  inertness  of  the  nerve-centres,  which  re-acts  as 
before.  Conversely,  it  will  here  be  manifest  that  when  the 
nerve-centres,  repaired  by  sleep,  become  again  ready  for 
discharging  with  vigour,  there  take  place  an  action  and  re- 
action which  have  the  opposite  effect.  The  pulsations  on  awak- 
ing are  comparatively  feeble^  As  soon  as  stimuli  begin  to  be 
received  through  the  sensory  organs,  and  the  discharges  of 
the  nerve-centres  are  renewed,  the  heart  comes  in  for  its  share 
of  these  and  acts  more  vigorously.  By  so  doing  it  supplies 
the  nerve-centres  with  more  blood  in  quicker  gushes.  A 
greater  nervous  discharge  is  thereby  made  possible,  which 
again,  among  other  results,  exalts  the  heart's  action.  And 
so  the  mutual  aid  goes  on :  the  greatest  nervous  vigour 
being  reached  when  the  vascular  activity  has  been  still 
further  raised  by  a  meal,  and  the  blood  has  been  enriched 
by  the  absorbed  materials. 

§  38.  As  implied  by  much  that  has  gone  before,  and  as 
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especially  implied  by  the  last  section^  ner^ons  stimiilation 
and  nervous  discharge  have  always  both  special  and  general 
results.  Beyond  the  primary  and  definite  e£fect  wrought  on 
a  particular  part  by  a  particular  impression^  there  are  in 
every  case  secondary  and  indefinite  effects  diffused  through  the 
whole  nervous  system^  and  by  it  through  the  body  at  large. 
It  was  pointed  out  (§§  10^  11)  that  the  simplest  nerve-oentre 
puts  in  relation  not  afferent  and  efferent  fibres  alone ;  but 
that  through  other  fibres^  commissural  and  centripetal^  con- 
nections are  made  between  it  and  other  nerve-centres  of  the 
same  grade  and  of  a  higher  grade.  Further^  we  saw  that 
when  such  a  nerve-centre  is  excited  through  an  afferent 
nerve^  the  disengaged  molecular  motion  does  not  escape 
wholly  along  one  or  more  efferent  nerves ;  but  that  part  of 
it^  pi*opagated  to  higher  centres^  there  sets  up  supplemen- 
tary changes.  The  diffusion  does  not  stop  here — ^remoter 
parts  are  reached;  and  thus  the  disturbance  of  a  single 
nerve-fibre^  if  at  all  considerable^  reverberates  throughout 
the  entire  nervous  system^  and  affects  all  the  functions  con- 
trolled by  it.  Digging  a  pin  into  the  foot  may  cause  a  con- 
vulsive contraction  not  of  the  leg-muscles  only,  but  of 
many  other  muscles  throughout  the  body.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  alter  the  rate  of  pulsation,  and  send  waves  of 
constriction  along  the  arteries.  The  excreting  structures 
of  the  skin  may  be  so  affected  that  a  burst  of  perspiration 
results ;  and  the  actions  going  on  throughout  the  alimentary 
canal  may  be  deranged.  Such  reverberations,  which  become 
conspicuous  when  the  disturbances  are  decided,  take  place 
also  when  they  are  slight.  A  more  vivid  light,  causing 
as  it  does  stronger  pulses  of  change  through  the  optic  nerve, 
increases  the  rate  of  respiration ;  and  doubtless  the  other 
vital  functions  are  simultaneously  exalted.  So  that  each 
nervous  impression,  beyond  a  direct  response  in  the  shape 
of  increased  action  from  one  or  more  organs,  calls  forth  an 
indirect  response  in  the  shape  of  increased  action  of  the 
organism  as  a  whole. 
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Bemembering  that  every  instant  the  disturbance  thda 
echoing  thronghont  all  passages  of  the  nervoos  system  is 
not  solitlary^  bat  that  there  are  many  such  disturbances^  here 
arising  from  pressure  there  from  touchy  in  this  place  pro- 
4uced  by  sound  and  in  that  by  lights  at  one  part  by 
muscular  strain  and  at  another  by  heat  or  cold;  it  will  be 
manifest  that^  besides  the  few  distinct  waves  of  nervous 
change  working  their  distinct  efiects^  there  are  multitudinous 
indistinct  waves^  secondary  and  tertiary^  travelling  in  aU 
directions  working  their  indistinct  effects. 

§  39.  Since  such  reflected  and  re-reflected  disturbances 
everywhere  act  as  stimuli^  we  must  regard  the  entire 
nervous  system  as  at  all  times  discharging  itself.  The 
unstable  molecules  of  its  centres^  exposed  to  this  confused 
reverberation^  are  liable  to  be  decomposed  wherever  a 
concurrence  of  small  waves  makes  the  local  agitation  con- 
siderable ;  and  the  molecular  motion  thereupon  disengaged^ 
adds  to  the  centrifugal  gush  perpetually  going  on.  Bightly 
to  conceive  nervous  action  then^  we  must  think  of  the  con- 
spicuous emissions  of  force  from  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  that  are  strongly  disturbed^  as  standing  out  from 
a  vague  back-ground  of  inconspicuous  emissions  from  the 
whole  nervous  system,  which  is  slightly  disturbed. 

To  this  general  nervous  disturbance  with  its  consequent 
general  discharge,  is  probably  due  a  certain  general  action 
of  the  motor  organs.  No  muscles  are  ever  in  a  state  of 
absolute  rest.  What  we  distinguish  as  muscular  motion 
is  produced  by  the  greater  contraction  of  some  muscles  than 
of  others.  The  others,  however,  are  all  slightly  contracted ; . 
and  would  severally  produce  motion  were  they  not  balanced 
or  out-balanced  by  their  antagonist  muscles.  This  per- 
vading activity  of  the  muscles  is  called  their  tonic  state.. 
And  while  we  regard  particular  contractions  as  the  results 
of  particular  nervous  discharges,  we  have  good  reasons  for 
concluding  that   this  universal    contraction  is  the.  result 
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of  iho  nniversal  neryons  discliargo.  Here  are  a  few  of 
thorn.  Sleep^  as  above  explained^  implies  dimi- 

nished nervous  discharge^  special  and  general.  A  dimi- 
nation  of  the  general  discharge  onght^  then^  to  be  shown 
in  a  decrease  of  the  tonic  contraction.  It  is  so  shown. 
Falling  asleep  is  accompanied  by  muscular  relaxation: 
though  previously  the  attitude  was  such  that  no  e£fort 
seemed  requisite  to  maintain  it  ;  yet  that  there  was 
some  muscular  strain^  and  that  it  has  suddenly  become 
less^  is  proved  by  the  sliding  down  of  a  limb,  or  of 
the  head,  to  a  more  stable  position.  Certain  dis- 

orders, as  palsy,  yield  further  proof.  The  flexors  and 
extensors  which,  when  duly  contracted,  serve  by  their 
balanced  antagonism  to  hold  a  limb  steady,  cease  to  do  this 
when  the  general  nervous  discharge  is  not  great  enough  to 
keep  them  and  all  other  muscles  braced  up :  in  default  of 
sufBcient  stimulus  for  both,  now  one  set  and  now  the  other 
fails  to  put  the  due  check  on  its  opponent.  That  such 
shakings  are  so  caused,  we  see  clearly  in  persons  debilitated 
by  over-stimulation;  for  in  them  this  symptom  may  bo 
temporarily  mitigated,  or  almost  cured,  by  temporarily  in- 
creasing the  general  nervous  discharge.  The  drunkard  who 
early  in  the  day  cannot  lift  his  glass  without  spilling  the 
contents,  is  able  to  do  this  after  his  brain  has  been  excited 
by  the  usual  doses  of  alcohol. 

Of  course  it  is  not  the  muscles  alone  on  which  this  con- 
tinuous centrifugal  gush  is  expended.  Through  the  inter- 
mediation of  nerves  connecting  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
with  the  sympathetic  system,  the  viscera  receive  their  share 
of  it.  Hence  the  overflow  of  nervous  energy  which,  without 
special  solicitations,  diS'ases  itself  throughout  the  motor 
structures,  giving  elasticity  to  the  step,  and  producing  the 
concave  bend  of  the  back,  the  opened-out  shoulders,  the 
raised  head,  &c.,  has,  for  its  simultaneous  results,  an 
accelerated  circulation,  an  invigorated  digestion,  and  an 
exaltation  of  the  vital  processes  at  large. 
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^  40.  Briefly  reviewed  from  a  somewliat  different  stand- 
point, the  following  are  the  leading  facts  which  it  concerns 
us  to  remember. 

NerYons  stimulations  and  discharges  consist  of  waves  of 
molecolar  change,  that  chase  one  another  rapidly  through 
nerve-fibres.  The  stimulus  or  discharge  formed  of  such 
waves,  arises  at  some  place  where  unstable  nerve-substance 
has  been  disturbed ;  and  is  the  same  no  matter  what  agent 
caused  the  disturbance.  The  successive  waves  severally 
travel  with  a  velocity  which,  though  considerable  compared 
with  ordinary  sensible  motions,  is  extremely  slow  compared 
wjfii  other  kinds  of  transmitted  molecular  motions.  And  each 
set  of  waves,  while  itself  caused  by  the  decomposition  of 
unstable  nerve-matter,  is  a  means  of  decomposing  other 
unstable  nerve-matter :  so  generating  further  and  often 
stronger  sets  of  waves,  which  similarly  chase  one  another 
into  many  and  distant  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

There  is  a  triple  rhythm  in  these  nervous  stimulations 
tnd  discharges-— each  form  of  rhythm  being  due  to  the  greater 
or  less  incapacity  for  action  which  an  action  produces.  We 
have  seen  that  every  wave  of  isomeric  transformation  passing 
along  a  nerve-fibre,  entails  on  it  a  momentary  unfitness  to 
convey  another  wave;  and  that  it  recovers  its  fitness  only 
when  its  lost  molecular  motion  has  been  replaced  and  its 
unstable  state  thus  restored.  We  have  also  seen  that  any 
portion  of  grey  matter  in  a  ner^e-centre,  which  having  beei 
disturbed  and  partially  decomposed  has  emitted  a  shock  of 
molecular  change,  is  proportionately  incapacitated ;  and  that 
it  recovers  its  original  ability  only  as  fast  as  it  re-integrates 
itself  from  the  materials  brought  by  the  blood.  And  then 
there  comes  the  further  rhythm  constituted  by  the  alterna- 
tions of  sleep  and  waking — a  rhythm  having  the  same  origin 
as  the  last,  and  being  supplementary  to  it. 

The  remaining  truth  which  we  have  contemplated  is  that 
each  special  stimulation  and  the  special  discharge  produced 
by  it,  do  not  together  form  the  whole  of  every  nervous  act ; 
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but  tlmt  there  is  always  an  accompanying  general  stimnla- 
tion  and  general  discharge.  Every  part  of  the  nervoos 
system  is  every  instant  traversed  by  waves  of  mole- 
cnlar  change— here  strong  and  here  feeble.  There  is  a 
universal  reverberation  of  secondary  waves  induced  by 
the  stronger  primary  waves^  now  arising  in  this  place  and 
now  in  that;  and  each  nervous  act  thus  helps  to  excite  the 
general  vital  processes  while  it  achieves  some  particular 
vital  process.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  discloses  a  much 
closer  kinship  between  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
and  the  organic  functions  at  large^  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
teuoe.  Though  unlike  the  pulses  of  the  blood  in  many 
respects^  these  pulses  of  molecular  motion  are  like  them 
in  being  perpetually  generated  and  diffused  throughout  the 
body ;  and  they  are  also  like  them  in  this^  that  the  cen- 
tripetal waves  are  comparatively  feeble  while  the  centrifugal 
waves  are  comparatively  strong.  To  which  analogies  must 
be  added  the  no  less  striking  one^  that  the  performance  of 
its  office  by  every  part  of  the  body^  down  even  to  the 
smallest^  just  as  much  depends  on  the  local  gushes  of 
nervous  energy  as  it  depends  on  the  local  gushes  of  blood. 


CHAPTER   VI, 

-fiSTHO-PHYSIOLOGY.* 

§  41.  Thronghoat  the  foregoing  cliapters  nervous  pheno- 
mena have  been  formnlated  in  terms  of  Matter  and  Motion. 
I£  firom  time  to  time  the  phrases  used  have  tacitly  referred 
to  another  aspect  of  nervous  phenomena^  the  tacit  references 
have  formed  no  parts  of  the  propositions  set  down ;  but  have 

*  Thii  new  word  will  possibly  be  ooDdemned  as  not  legitimately  com- 
pounded. The  objection  that  the  root  from  which  its  prefix  is  derived,  is 
shorn  of  its  fiur  proportions,  admits,  I  am  told,  of  a  satisfactory  answer  : 
from  the  proximate  root,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  original  root,  which, 
following  the  Greek  method  of  forming  deriTati^es,  would  admit  of  the 
leqaired  modification.  But  to  the  criticism  that  the  word  inTolves  the 
logical  inconsistency  of  nniting  a  verb  with  a  noon,  there  is  no  such  saffi- 
cienft  answer.  KeTcrtheless,  I  deliberately  adopt  jEstho-physiology  in  pre- 
ference to  the  more  cnmbrons  and  cacophonous  jEsthed-phyaiohgy,  A 
progressive  integration  by  which  the  originally-distinct  and  numerous  parts 
of  coo^oand  words  become  fused  together,  blurred,  and  some  of  them  lost, 
is  one  of  the  essential  processes  in  the  development  of  language.  If  man- 
kind had  refrained*  from  the  obliteration  and  disfigurement  of  roots,  and 
parts  of  roots,  language  would  have  continued  wholly  inadequate  for  all  but 
ill  simplest  functions^  Omitting  those  formed  by  onomatoposia,  the  best 
words  are  those  from  which  long  use  has  worn  away  all,  or  nearly  all,  traces 
of  their  origin.  We  may  as  well,  therefore,  begin  with  abbreviated  and 
modified  words  when  we  have  to  coin  them  ;  instead  of  leaving  time  to 
bring  about  the  needful  shortening  and  shaping.  Those  who,  dealing  with 
words  as  counters,  see  that  their  convenience  as  counters  is  the  chief  con- 
sideration, will  probably  coincide  in  this  view ;  though  I  suppose  it  will 
be  whoUy  disapproved  by  those  who  regard  words  not  as  counters  but  as 
Boiiey* 
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been  due  to  lack  of  fit  words — ^words  free  fit>m  nnfit  associa- 
tions. As  already  said^  the  nervous  system  can  be  known 
only  as  a  stractnre  that  undergoes  and  initiates  either 
visible  changes^  or  changes  that  are  representable  in  terms 
furnished  by  the  visible  world.  And  thus  &r  we  have 
limited  ourselves  to  generalizing  the  phenomena  which  it 
thus  presents  to  us  objectively. 

Now,  however,  we  turn  to  a  totally-distinct  aspect  of  our 
subject.  There  lies  before  us  a  class  of  &cts  absolutely 
without  any  perceptible  or  conceivable  community  of  nature 
with  the  facts  that  have  occupied  us.  The  truths  here  to  be 
set  down  are  truths  of  which  the  very  elements  are  unknown 
to  physical  science.  Objective  observation  and  analysis  fail 
us;  and  subjective  observation  and  analysis  must  supple- 
ment them. 

In  other  words,  we  have  to  treat  of  nervous  phenomena 
as  phenomena  of  consciousness.  The  changes  which,  re- 
garded as  modes  of  the  Non-EgOy  have  been  expressed  in 
terms  of  motion,  have  now,  regarded  as  modes  of  the  Ego, 
to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  feeling.  Having  contemplated 
these  changes  on  their  outsides,  wo  have  to  contemplate 
them  from  their  insides.  To  speak  with  exactness,  indeed, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  so  to  contemplate  these 
changes ;  for  this  expression  implies  that  these  changes  can 
be  simultaneous  witnessed  by  more  than  one,  which  is  not 
true.  Rigorously  limiting  the  proposition  to  that  which  is 
alone  possible,  it  amounts  to  this  : — I  have  to  describe  the 
laws  of  relation  between  the  states  of  feeling  occurring  in 
my  own  consciousness,  and  the  physical  affections  of  that 
nervous  system  which  I  conclude  I  possess ;  and  the  reader 
has  to  observe  whether  in  himself  there  exist  parallel  rela- 
tions between  such  known  states  of  consciousness  and  such 
supposed  nervous  affections. 

This  will  perhaps  be  thought  a  needlessly  roundabout,  if 
not  a  sceptical,  statement ;  but  it  is  in  fact  not  roundabout 
enough.     It  does  not  bring  sufficiently  into  view  the  re- 
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motely-inferenidal  cliaracter  of  the  belief  tliat  feeling  and 
neryons  action  are  correlated.  Before  proceeding  on  thia 
belief  J  let  ns  observe  bow  indirect  is  tbe  patb  wbicb  leads  to 
it. — 1.  Each  individual  is  absolutely  incapable  of  knowing 
any  feelings  but  his  own.  That  there  exist  other  sensations 
and  emotions^  is  a  conclusion  implying^  in  the  first  place^ 
the  reasonings  through  which  he  identifies  certain  objects 
as  bodies  of  like  nature  with  his  own  body ;  and  implying^ 
in  the  second  place^  the  further  reasonings  which  convince 
him  that  along  with  the  external  actions  of  these  bodies, 
there  go  internal  states  of  consciousness  like  those  accom- 
panying such  external  actions  of  his  own  body.  2.  This 
conclusion  that  there  exist  beings  like  himself^  and  that 
under  like  conditions  they  experience  like  feelings,  even 
supposing  it  entirely  true  (and  it  is  not  entirely  true,  for 
many  facts  unite  to  prove  that  under  like  conditions  both 
the  quantities  and  the  qualities  of  sensations  and  emotions 
in  different  individuals  differ  considerably),  by  no  means 
implies  that  what  he  knows  under  its  subjective  aspect 
as  feeling,  is,  under  its  objective  aspect,  nervous  action. 
The  average  observer  has  no  direct  evidence  that  these 
other  like  beings  have  nervous  systems,  any  more  than  that 
he  has  himself  a  nervous  system;  and  he  has  no  direct 
evidence  in  the  one  case  any  more  than  in  the  other,  that 
nervous  excitations  are  the  causes  of  feelings.  Experi- 
mental physiologists  and  pathologists  only  have  proofs;  and 
even  their  proofs  are  mostly  indirect.  The  experiments 
which  yield  them  are  usually  made  on  beings  of  another  and 
much  inferior  order.  The  contractions  of  muscles  and 
arteries,  caused  by  irritating  nerve-trunks  in  frogs,  the 
convulsive  movements,  and  sometimes  the  sounds,  made  by 
birds  and  mammals  whose  nerve-centres  are  variously  in- 
jured— ^these  are  the  phenomena  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
the  human  nervous  system  is  the  seat  of  the  human  feelings, 
and  that  these  feelings  are  the  correlatives  of  its  excitations: 
the  only  important  verifications  of  the  inference  being  those 

H  2 
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obtained  daring  snrgical  operations  where  nerve-tmnks  arc 
cut  tlirongli^  and  those  furnished  by  post  mortem  examina- 
tions of  morbid  nervous  structures  in  the  bodies  of  those  who 
when  alive  displayed  abnormal  excesses  or  defects  of  feel- 
ing. 3.  And  then^  having  learnt  at  second  hand^  through 
the  remotely-inferential  interpretation  of  verbal  signs^  that 
in  now  one  and  now  another  of  the  bodies  he  recognizes  as 
like  his  own  there  has  been  found  a  nervous  system,  and 
that  the  stimulations  of  this  produce  those  manifestations 
which  in  himself  accompany  feelings,  the  reader  imagines  a 
nervous  system  contained  in  his  own  body,  and  concludes 
that  his  sensations  and  emotions  are  due  to  the  disturbances 
which  the  outer  world  sets  up  at  its  periphery,  and  arouses 
by  indirect  processes  in  its  centres.  Such,  stated  as  briefly 
as  possible,  is  the  long  and  involved  series  of  steps  by  which 
alone  the  connection  between  nervous  action  and  feeling 
can  be  established. 

Nevertheless,  the  evidence  of  this  connection  is  so  large 
in  amount,  presents  such  a  congruity  under  so  great  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  is  so  continually  confirmed  by 
the  correct  anticipations  to  which  it  leads,  that  we  can 
entertain  nothing  more  than  a  theoretical  doubt  of  its  truth. 
Ilcro  accepting  the  belief,  alike  popular  and  scientific,  that 
all  the  human  beings  known  objectively  have  feelings  like 
those  which  each  knows  subjectively ;  and  accepting  also 
the  belief,  originating  with  science  but  now  difinsed  through 
the  general  mind,  that  feelings  are  the  concomitants  of 
nervous  changes ;  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the  relation 
between  feelings  and  nervous  changes  under  its  leading 
aspects. 

§  42.  And  first  let  us  observe  that  tho  circumstances 
conducive  to  tho  one  are  identical  with  the  circumstances 
conducive  to  the  other.  The  conditions  which  we  before 
found  essential  to  the  production  of  nervous  action,  we  shall 
now  find  essential  to  the  production  of  feeling.    We  may  pass 
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over  fihe  evidences  briefljj  as  being  many  of  them  the  inner 
aspects  of  phenomena  already  observed  nnder  their  outer 
aspects. 

That  without  continuity  of  nerve-fibre  between  periphery 
and  centre^  a  disturbance  at  the  one  causes  no  feeling  at  the 
other^  is  proved  to  every  one  who  has  cut  himself  deeply: 
for  a  long  time  the  part  that  has  had  its  nervous  com- 
munication destroyed^  remains  numb.  This  experience^ 
usually  very  limited  in  each  person^  is  borne  out  by  the 
testimony  of  those  seriously  injured ;  and  especially  by  the 
testimony  of  those  whose  sensations  over  large  parts  of 
their  bodies  have  ceased^  and  who^  after  deaths  are  found 
to  have  lesions  in  the  conducting  structures  of  the  nervous 
centres* 

The  hindrance  or  prevention  of  feeling  by  pressure,  is 
illustrated  by  the  numbness  of  a  limb  so  placed  that  its 
whole  weight,  and  perhaps  the  weight  of  another  limb 
lying  over  it,  comes  on  the  edge  say  of  a  table ;  so  that 
great  stress  is  borne  by  some  portion  of  the  chief  nerve- 
tronk.  Local  ansBsthesia  thus  caused  in  strong  persons, 
is  caused  still  more  readily  in  feeble  persons;  who,  on 
awaking,  not  unfrequently  find  complete  insensibility  of  the 
parts  that  have  been  pressed  against  the  bed  during  sleep. 

Ability  to  feel  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 
temperature.  This  also  is  a  general  truth  of  which  some 
proof  is  furnished  to  every  individual  by  his  own  experience 
—or,  at  any  rate,  to  every  individual  inhabiting  a  climate 
where  the  winter's  firost  suffices  greatly  to  chill  the  ex- 
tremities. Evidence  much  stronger  but  indirect,  is  given 
him  by  those  who  have  undergone  surgical  operations  in 
parts  deprived  of  feeling  by  freezing  mixtures  or  by  ether- 
spray.  Loss  of  local  sensibility  from  local  cold,  ordinarily 
not  very  manifest  unless  the  cold  is  great,  becomes  manifest 
when  the  cold  is  slight  if  the  circumstances  supply  a  delicate 
test.  This  is  interestingly  shown  among  compositors.  The 
air  of  a  printing-office  has  to  be  kept  very  warm,  even  at 
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the  expense  of  tmliealtliy  closeness;  otherwise  the  fingers 
of  the  compositors  cease  to  lay  hold  of^  and  manipulate, 
the  types  with  the  reqnisite  niceiy  and  speed. 

Few  persons  have  immediate  experience  of  the  &ct  that 
defect  of  blood  in  a  part  causes  defective  sensibility  of  that 
part;  but  all  persons  have  immediate  experience  of  the 
local  exaltation  of  sensibility  that  accompanies  local  excess 
of  blood.  The  inflamed  neighbourhood  of  a  wound,  or 
even  the  surface  of  a  pimple,  yields  to  consciousness  when 
touched,  an  amount  of  feeling  far  greater  than  is  yielded  by 
a  part  of  the  skin  supplied  with  the  ordinary  amount  of 
blood.  Special  organs  of  touch  show  us  well  the  increased 
sensitiveness  thus  caused.  When  one  of  those  sacs  con- 
taining the  bulbs  of  the  small  hairs  scattered  over  the  skin, 
is  congested,  the  rubbing  of  the  clothes  against  the  hair 
gfrowing  from  it,  especially  if  it  has  been  broken  short,  pro- 
duces an  unbearable  smart.  Among  evidences  yielded  by 
the  other  senses,  a  familiar  one  is  the  intolerance  of  light 
that  goes  along  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  And  there 
is  an  unfamiliar  one  particularly  worth  noting,  because 
it  exhibits  the  efiect  due  to  increased  quantity  of  blood 
apart,  from  increased  temperature.  The  observation  may 
be  made  when  taking  a  hot  bath.  Let  the  water  be  above 
blood-heat — ^say  100^  Fh.  After  remaining  quiet  for  a  time 
until  equally  heated  all  over,  stand  up  and  rub  one  portion 
of  the  body  with  a  flesh-brush  until  it  is  red.  Pause  for 
a  few  moments,  and  lie  down  again  in  the  water.  It  will 
then  be  perceived  that  to  the  reddened  part  the  water  seems 
much  hotter  than  it  does  to  any  other  part.* 

That  degree  of  feeling  is  afiected  by  quality  of  blood  as 
well  as  by  quantity,  is  a  truth  not  easily  discerned  within  the 

*  This  fact  yields  proof,  if  there  needs  any,  that  the  nerves  which 
appreciate  temperature  are  not  the  nerves  of  touch.  Violent  friction  must 
produce  a  momentary  incapacity  of  the  nerves  of  touch ;  and  this  in- 
capacity would  be  shown  in  a  decreased,  instead  of  an  increased,  appreciation 
of  temperature,  were  they  the  af^ents  concerned. 
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experiences  of  eadi  individual^  if  attention  is  limited  to  those 
variations  of  feeling  that  accompany  naturally-prodnced 
variations  in  qnality  of  blood.  For  such  variations  cannot 
be  identified  with  precision ;  and  they  arise  so  slowly  that  the 
concomitant  mental  states  cannot  be  brought  into  close  con- 
tiguity^ so  as  to  bring  out  their  contrasts  clearly.  But  by 
making  certain  artificial  additions  to  the  bloody  every  one 
gets  proof  of  the  connection  between  its  quality  and  the 
genesis  of  feeling.  The  effects  of  stimulants  on  conscious- 
ness are  mostly  traced  in  the  intensification  of  those  in- 
ternally-initiated feelings  with  which  we  shall  deal  pre- 
sently; but  they  may  also  sometimes  be  traced  in  the 
intensification  of  the  externally  -  initiated  feelings.  In 
nervous  subjectSj  ordinary  impressions  on  the  senses 
are  often  rendered  abnormally  acute  by  tonics.  When 
under  the  infiuence  of  opium^  music  that  was  previously 
unenjoyed  may  be  greatly  enjoyed ;  and  it  is  a  well-known 
result  of  hashish  to  give  an  excessive  vividness  to  the 
sensations. 

How^  contrariwisCj  there  are  substances  whichj  when 
added  to  the  bloody  render  sentiency  less  vivid^  is  shown 
by  other  facts  similarly  reached.  We  have  sedative 
medicines — medicines  that  diminish  the  amounts  of  painful 
consciousness  caused  by  irritations  at  the  periphery  of 
the  nervous  system.  And  we  have  agents  of  the  same 
class  called  ansesthetics^  whichj  in  a  still  greater  degreOj 
hinder  the  genesis  of  feelings  by  the  actions  that  usu- 
ally generate  them.  These  effects  so  caused^  help  us  to 
understand  the  stupor  produced  by  the  natural  ansBsthetics^ 
carbonic  acid  and  urea;  and  prove  that  some  variations 
in  degree  of  feeling  are  determined  by  variations  in  the 
activities  of  excreting  organs. 

§  43.  Now  that  we  have  noted  how  feelings  and  nervous 
changes  are  £Ebcilitated  or  hindered  by  the  same  conditions^  we 
may  go  on  to  collate  them  in  detail.    Let  us  begin  by  distin- 
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galling  those  nervous  changes  which  are  accompanied  by 
feelings  from  those  which  are  not.  For,  as  we  noted  in- 
passingj  several  classes  of  them  have  objective  aspects  only 
— do  not  present  inner  fiskces  to  consciousness ;  and  others 
have  subjective  aspects  in  early  life  but  cease  to  have  them 
in  adult  life. 

Chief  among  the  nervous  changes  that  have  no  identifi- 
able subjective  aspects,  are  those  occurring  in  the  visceral 
nervous  system.  So  long  as  they  are  normal  in  their 
amountSj  the  stimulations  and  discharges  of  which  the 
sympathetic  is  the  seat,  go  on  without  sensations ;  and  even 
when  abnormal,  the  resulting  discomfort  or  pain  is  probably 
not  due  to  them  but  to  disturbance  of  those  cerebro-spinal 
fibres  whichaccompany  the  sympathetic  through  allitsbranch- 
ings.  Similarly  with  the  local  ganglia  and  fibres  of  the  heart. 
Ordinarily  there  is  no  consciousness  of  the  heart's  action; 
and  even  when  the  pulsations  are  violent,  the  modifications 
of  consciousness  do  not  arise  from  the  state  of  the  heart's 
nervous  system,  but  from  disturbance  of  cerebro-spinal 
nerves  caused  by  the  bounds  of  the  heart  against  adjacent 
structures.  The  like  holds  with  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  these  regulate  the  diameters  of 
the  arteries  without  our  knowing  anything  about  it;  and 
though  where,  as  in  a  blush,  great  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
has  been  produced,  we  are  made  aware  of  their  action,  yet 
we  are  made  aware  of  it  indirectly,  through  the  Iocs!  change 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  and  the  consequent  effect  on  the 
nerves  that  appreciate  temperature. 

The  majority  of  stimulations  and  discharges  occurring  in 
the  spinal  cord,  have  subjective  accompaniments.  These, 
however,  are  not  localized  at  those  points  in  the  spinal  cord 
where  the  essential  nervous  changes  take  place;  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  when  some  lesion  of  the  spinal 
cord  which  has  not  injured  its  lower  part,  has  cut  off  com- 
munication with  the  brain,  the  reflex  acts  performed  by  this 
lower  part  are  unconscious.     Proceeding  upon  the  inference 
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before  drawn  (§21)  that  when  a  wave  of  distnrbance 
bronght  by  an  afferent  nerve  to  a  spinal  centre^  liberates  a 
quantity  of  molecnlar  motion^  a  portion  of  it^  not  discharged 
along  the  efferent  nerves^  is  propagated  through  a  centri- 
petal nerve  to  a  higher  centre^  we  may  conclude  that  it  is 
this  portion  which  comeSj  in  the  higher  centre^  to  have  a 
subjective  aspect  as  a  sensation :  being  there  joined  with 
other  sensations  and  feelings  of  other  orders  into  a  chain 
of  states  of  consciousness^  out  of  which  no  sensation  is  ever 
known  to  exist.  For  recognition  of  a  sensation  as  such  or 
suchj  necessitates  the  bringing  of  it  into  relation  with  the 
continuous  series  of  sentient  states^  fix)m  some  of  which, 
simultaneously  experienced^  it  is  dissociated  by  perceived 
nnlikeness,  and  with  others  of  which,  previously  ex- 
perienced, it  is  associated  by  perceived  likeness ;  and  the 
implied  comparisons  of  sentient  states  are  impossible  unless 
the  correlative  nervous  changes  are  put  in  connexion  at  one 
place.  It  does  not  follow,  as  it  at  first  seems  to 

do,  that  feelings  are  never  located  in  the  inferior  nervous 
centres.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  well  be  that  in  lower 
types  the  homologues  of  these  inferior  centres  are  the  seats 
of  consciousness.  The  true  implication  is  that  in  any  case 
the  seat  of  consciousness  is  that  nervous  centre  to  which, 
mediately  or  immediately,  the  most  heterogeneous  impres- 
sions are  brought;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the 
course  of  nervous  evolution,  centres  that  were  once  the 
highest  are  supplanted  by  others  in  which  co-ordination  is 
carried  a  stage  further,  and  which  thereupon  become  the 
places  of  feeling,  while  the  centres  before  predominant 
become  automatic. 

Quite  congruous  with  this  conception  is  the  above-named 

feet,  that  certain  nervous   changes  which  have  subjective 

n'des  early  in  life  cease  to  have  theui  later  in  life.     Many 

•cts  performed  by  the   child  slowly  and   consciously,  the 

^nlt   performs  rapidly    and    unconsciously.     Every   step 

t^ken  during  the  first  efforts  to  walk  has  its  accompanying 
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distinct  feelings;  but  eventoally^  the  saccessive  steps  are 
made  while  consciousness  is  wholly  or  almost  wholly  occu- 
pied with  other  feelings.  Still  better  is  the  illustration 
famished  by  speech.  Each  muscular  adjustment  of  the 
vocal  organs  and  each  articulate  sound  made^  have^  in 
cMdhood,  concomitant  sentient  states  that  are  vivid,  and, 
for  the  moment^  all-absorbing.  Gradually^  however,  these  be- 
come less  dominant  in  consciousness ;  until  at  maturity  there 
is  entire  oblivion  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  partial  oblivion 
of  the  other :  witness  the  not  unfrequent  verbal  mistakes 
unconsciously  made  in  the  heat  of  discussion.  Now  facts  of 
this  kind,  countless  in  number  and  of  many  wieties, 
are  explicable  if  we  regard  feelings  as  the  subjective  sides  of 
such  nervous  changes  only,  as  are  brought  to  the  general 
centre  of  nervous  connections.  When  we  remember  that 
early  in  life  each  inferior  ganglion,  or  cluster  of  co- 
operating inferior  ganglia^  is  imperfectly  organized,  and  the 
connections  among  its  fibres  incomplete ;  we  shall  see  that 
if  there  comes  to  it  a  disturbance,  the  gush  of  molecular 
motion  liberated,  not  having  in  the  incompletely-connected 
commissural  and  efferent  fibres,  adequate  channels  of 
escape,  will  part  of  it  escape  along  a  centripetal  fibre  to 
a  higher  centre,  so  awakening  a  feeling.  And  it  will  mani- 
festly happen  that  the  approach  to  automatic  action  of  the 
lower  centre,  will  be  an  approach  to  a  state  in  which 
the  liberated  molecular  motion,  having  in  the  efferent  fibres 
fully-opened  channels  of  emission,  will  little  or  none  of 
it  be  forced  into  centripetal  fibres,  and  will  so  awaken  little 
or  no  feeling.  It  is  a  corollary  from  this  interpretation, 
that  all  gradations  will  exist  between  wholly  unconscious 
nervous  actions  and  wholly  conscious  ones ;  since  there  will 
bo  all  gradations  in  the  relative  amounts  of  the  disturb- 
ances which  take  their  courses  along  centripetal  fibres.  It 
obviously  follows,  too,  that  in  adult  life  a  nervous  action 
may  or  may  not  have  an  identifiable  subjective  aspect, 
according  as  it  is  strong  or  weak ;  since,   if  there   comes 
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to  a  finislied  ganglion  constracted  as  described^  a  feeble 
disturbance^  the  whole  of  the  small  quantity  of  molecular 
motion  liberated  may  be  drafted  off  by  the  efferent  fibres; 
whereaSj  if  the  disturbance  is  greats  the  disengaged 
molecular  motion^  being  more  than  can  find  its  way  along 
the  efferent  fibres^  will  some  of  it  take  a  centripetal  course 
and  cause  a  subjective  change. 

§  44.  A  kindred  aspect  of  this  correlation  presents  itself 
when  we  contemplate  feeling  as  occupying  time.  A  sub- 
jective state  becomes  recognizable  as  suchj  only  when  it  has 
an  appreciable  duration :  it  must  fill  some  space  in  the 
series  of  states^  otherwise  it  is  not  known  as  present.  This 
general  truth  harmonizes  with  a  general  truth  beforo 
pointed  out  respecting  nervous  action^  as  well  as  with  the 
above  interpretation. 

The  observed  fact  that  time  is  taken  in  the  transit  of  a 
nerve-wave^  is  not  to  the  point;  for  this  transit  has  no 
concomitant  subjective  state.  But  the  inferred  fact  that 
the  change  set  up  in  a  nerve-centre  must  take  time^  and 
a  more  considerable  time  (§  85)^  is  relevant ;  for  what  is 
objectively  a  change  in  a  superior  nerve-centre  is  subjectively 
a  feelings  and  the  duration  pf  it  under  the  one  aspect 
measures  the  duration  of  it  under  the  other. 

That  feeling  persists  after  the  force  arousing  it  ceases^  is 
not  proved  by  the  lengthened  sensation  produced  by  a 
moderate  blow  on  the  skin^  or  by  that  which  follows  dip- 
ping the  hand  into  hot-water^  or  by  those  which  the  palate 
and  the  nostrils  experience  from  pungent  substances  mo- 
mentarily applied;  for  though  in  such  cases  the  external 
action  of  the  exciting  agency  is  brief^  the  local  changes  it 
sets  upj  lasting  some  time^  continue  for  some  time  to  dis- 
turb tiie  local  nerve-fibres.  But  good  evidence  is  supplied 
by  impressions  on  the  retina.  To  quote  the  words  of 
Professor  Huxley  : — "  A  flash  of  lightning  is,  practically, 
instantaneous^  but  the  sensation  of  light  produced  by  that 
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flash  endnres  for  an  appreciable  period.  It  is  founds  in 
factj  that  a  Imninons  impression  lasts  for  abont  one-eighth 
of  a  second;  whence  it  follows^  that  if  any  two  Inminons 
impressions  are  separated  by  a  less  intervalj  they  are  not 
distinguished  from  one  another.  For  this  reason  a 
'  Catherine-wheel/  or  a  lighted  stick  tamed  round  very 
rapidly  by  the  hand^  appears  as  a  circle  of  fire ;  and  the 
spokes  of  a  coach- wheel  at  speed  are  not  separately  visible^ 
but  only  appear  as  a  sort  of  opacity^  or  film^  within  the  tire 
of  the  wheel.'' 

As  above  said^  this  general  tmth  that  feeling  implies 
time,  harmonizes  with  the  interpretation  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding section;  and  supplies  a  further  elucidation  of  the 
relation  between  conscious  and  unconscious  nervous  action. 
For  manifestly,  in  proportion  as  nervous  co-ordinations 
become  more  automatic  they  become  more  rapid;  and 
for  this  reason  also,  cease  to  present  such  conspicuous 
subjective  aspects.  Returning  to  the  inferior  ganglion, 
or  cluster  of  co-operating  ganglia,  above  described,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  a  state  in  which  the  local  or- 
ganization is  incomplete,  and  the  various  afferent  and 
commissural  fibres  not  brought  into  definite  relations  with 
vesicles,  and  through  them  with  efierent  fibres,  must  be 
a  state  in  which  the  molecular  motion  liberated  by  an  in- 
coming shock  of  change,  will  pass  through  the  imperfectly 
differentiated  structure  with  comparative  slowness ;  and 
there  will  therefore  be  an  appreciable  time  during  which 
centripetal  fibres  may  receive  disturbance.  But  as  fast  as 
the  local  connections  of  fibres  and  cells  become  complete, 
the  gush  of  molecular  motion,  following  the  completely- 
formed  channels,  will  escape  rapidly ;  and  the  period  during 
which  excitement  of  the  centripetal  fibres  may  take  place 
will  be  abridged.  The  concomitant  subjective  state  will 
therefore  be  rendered  shorter  by  the  same  change  that 
renders  it  feebler. 
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§  45.  The  &ct  that  each  feeling  lasts  an  appreciable  time, 
introduces  ns  to  the  allied  fact  that  each  feeling  produces 
a  greater  or  less  incapacity  for  a  similar  feeling,  which  also 
lasts  an  appreciable  time.  This^  too,  is  the  subjective  side 
of  a  phenomenon  before  noticed  under  its  objective  side 
(§  36).  For  as  the  duration  of  a  feeling  answers  to  the 
duration  of  the  molecular  disintegration  in  a  disturbed 
nerve-centre;  so  the  subsequent  interval  of  diminished 
ability  to  feel,  answers  to  the  interval  during  which  the 
disintegrated  nerve-centre  is  re-integrating  itself.  Let  us 
observe  how  among  sensations  of  ail  idnds  we  may  trace 
<$onformity  to  this  law. 

An  illustration  is  supplied  by  the  sense  of  touch.  If  the 
fingers  be  repeatedly  swept  rapidly  over  something  covered 
by  numerous  small  prominences,  as  the  papillated  surface 
of  an  ordinary  counterpane,  a  peculiar  feeling  of  numbness 
in  them  results  :  the  objects  touched  the  moment  after  seem 
smoother  than  usual ;  implying  that  the  smaU  irregularities 
on  them   produce  less  vivid  impressions.  That 

the  sensation  of  muscular  tension  undergoes  a  variation 
similarly  caused,  everyone  knows.  After  carrying  a  very 
heavy  body  in  the  hand  for  some  time,  a  small  body  held 
in  the  same  hand  appears  to  have  lost  its  weight ;  showing 
that  the  nerve-centre  which  is  the  seat  of  the  sensation  has 
been,  for  the  moment,  rendered  obtuse.  How  the 

goBtAtoTj  faculty  is  exhausted  for  a  time  by  a  strong  taste, 
daily  experience  teaches.  When  sugar  or  honey  has  just 
been  eaten,  things  that  are  but  slightly  sweetened  seem  to 
have  no  sweetness.  While  the  palate  is  still  hot  with 
a  curry,  an  unflavoured  dish  seems  insipid;  and  a 
glass  of  liqueur  is  fatal  to  the  appreciation  of  a  choice 
wine.  Even  more  marked  is  that  incapacity  of 

the  sense  of  smell  caused  in  like  manner.  The  intensity 
of  the  pleasurable  feeling  given  by  a  rose  held  to  the 
nostrils,  rapidly  diminishes ;  and  when  the  sniffs  have  been 
continued  for  some  time,  scarcely  any  scent  can  be  per- 
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ceiyed.  A  few  minutes'  rest  partially  restores  the  impressi- 
bility; but  a  long  interval  must  elapse  before  the  odour 
is  enjoyed  as  keenly  as  at  first.  This  quick  exhaustion, 
producing  in  such  cases  some  disappointment,  has  its 
correlative  advantage  when  the  smells  are  disagreeable. 
Very  soon  these  become  much  less  perceptible;  and  to 
those  living  in  it  a  stench  gives  scarcely  any  annoy- 
ance. The  feelings  generated  by  sonorous  vibra- 
tions rarely  show  us  this  variation  in  a  marked  degree; 
beings  as  they  commonly  are,  too  short  to  leave  much 
nervous  prostration.  A  strong  taste,  or  odour,  or  sensation 
of  muscular  tension,  is  due  to  an  action  on  the  nerves  that 
is  maintained  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  the  actions  to 
which  are  due  those  loud  sounds  required  to  cause  tempo- 
rary unimpressibility,  are  mostly  very  brief.  Illustrations 
are  to  be  expected  only  in  special  cases ;  and  in  these  we 
find  them.  The  bang  of  a  cannon  is  described  as  deafening 
by  those  who  are  close  to  the  cannon  when  it  is  fired,  be- 
cause they  are  rendered  for  a  time  partially  deaf  to  ordi«> 
nary  sounds.  On  men  engaged  in  artillery-practice,  the 
repeated  explosions  entail  a  dulness  of  hearing  that  lasts 
for  hours  ;  and  this  dulness  of  hearing  becomes  per- 
manent in  those  who  are  permanently  occupied  in  such 
practice.  Numerous  and  very  conclusive  proofs 
are  supplied  by  the  feelings  we  receive  from  light.  There 
are  two  classes  of  them  :  those  showing  us  a  variable  sensi- 
bility to  light  in  general,  as  contrasted  with  darkness ;  and 
those  showing  us  a  variable  sensibility  to  each  kind  of  light 
—each  colour.  Under  the  one  head  the  reader  may  first  be 
reminded  of  the  experience  that  on  going  out  of  broad  sun- 
shine into  a  dimly-lighted  place,  it  is  impossible  to  discern 
the  surrounding  objects  :  only  after  a  time  do  they  become 
faintly  visible,  and  a  considerable  interval  elapses  before  they 
are  seen  with  clearness.  Disabilities  similarly  caused  are  dis- 
closed, when,  instead  of  acting  on  the  retinsD  as  wholes,  we 
act  differently  on  their  different  parts.  Hence  what  are  called 
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amative  images.  If^  after  gazing  for  some  moments  at  an 
object  presenting  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  dark  parts^ 
the  eyes  are  tamed  towards  a  shaded  space^  containing  no- 
thing conspicnonsj  there  will  be  perceived  a  transient  image 
of  the  object^  in  which  the  light  and  dark  parts  are  re- 
versed. The  interpretation  of  this  fact  is  that  those  por- 
tions of  each  retina  on  which  strong  light  had  fSEdlen^  to- 
gether with  the  answering  portions  of  the  optic  centres^ 
having  undergone  the  most  change  with  correspond- 
ing production  of  the  most  feelings  are  the  next  in- 
stant less  capable  of  undergoing  change  and  evolving 
feeling  than  tibe  portions  on  which  feeble  light  had  fallen; 
and  hence^  when  they  are  together  exposed  to  the  same 
feeble  lights  the  unexhausted  parts  appreciate  it  more  than 
the  exhausted  parts^  and  a  negative  image  results.  The 
cases  of  the  second  class  are  the  well-known  phenomena  of 
subjective  complementary  colours.  After  looking  intently 
at  a  surface  of  bright  red^  an  adjacent  surface  of  white 
seems  to  have  a  greenish  tint.  The  explanation  is  obvious. 
Those  nervous  elements  changed  by  the  rays  which  produce 
in  us  the  sensation  of  redness^  having  been  partially  inca- 
pacitated^ the  red  rays  contained  in  the  white  light  cause 
less  of  their  appropriate  effect  than  usual ;  while  the  blue 
and  yellow  rays  causing  their  usual  effects^  and  therefore 
relatively-predominant  effects^  a  sensation  of  greenness 
arises. 

This  decrease  in  the  susceptibility  to  a  feeling  of  any 
kindj  which  immediately  follows  a  feeling  of  that  kind^ 
18  not  a  constant  decrease.  It  is  a  decrease  that  varies 
greatly  in  degree;  and  firom  its  variation  we  may  derive 
farther  instructive  evidence.  Other  things  equals  it  is  small 
or  great  according  to  the  great  or  small  constitutional 
vigour.  One  of  these  disabilities  lasts  for  a  scarcely 
appreciable  time  when  the  vital  activities  are  high; 
and  lasts  for  a  time  that  becomes  longer  and  longer 
as  the  vital  activities   flag.    Abundant  proof  of  this  is 
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famished  hj  the  negitire  images  just  describecL  In 
youth  these  sre  scarcely  if  at  all  to  be  obaenred:  only 
when  an  extremely-Tirid  retinal  impression  has  been  pro- 
duced, as  by  looldng  at  the  Snn,  is  the  negative  image 
perceptible.  Bat  in  middle  life  and  afterwards,  especially 
in  debilitated  persons,  negative  images  of  ordinary  objects 
are  very  commonly  perceived,  and  often  have  considerable 
durations.*  Feeling  being  the  snbjective  correlate  of  that 
which  we  know  objectivdy  as  nervous  addon,  these  fiEtcts 
arc  obvious  corollaries  from  &cts  set  down  in  the  last 
chapter.  We  there  saw  that  the  excitement  of  a  nerve- 
centre  involves  waste ;  and  that  restoration  of  the  nerve- 
contro  to  a  state  of  equal  susceptibility  can  be  effected 
only  by  repair.  Hence  the  return  of  fitness  for  what  is 
ol)j()ciivcly  stimulation  and  subjectively  feeling,  will  vary 
in  quickness  according  to  the  rate  of  repair.  When  the 
blood  is  rich  and  rapidly  circulated,  the  partial  disability 
will  bo  but  momentary;  and,  unless  the  sensation  has  been 
inUniMo,  will  bo  inappreciable.  But  along  with  fiuling  nntri- 
ii(»n  of  Uu)  iiHsues,  the  disability  will  become  marked  and 
iU  cinrnlion  longer.  In  further  illustration  of  this,  I  may 
nunn^  <lio  fivct  that  negative  images  are  most  conspicuous 
t»n  a>vivking  in  the  morning,  when  the  circulation  is 
r«i«»w.  Tlio  sons©  of  hearing  yields  parallel  evi- 

•lonoo;    thoiigli  ovidonco  of  which  the  parallelism  is  not 


•  Ti 


T\\in  xA\M\^  Kswwt^  on  so  grailuAlly  that  very  few  remark  it ;  and  tbe 
w\\^\  au|tp«\iiUu\u  in  thAt  nogAti\*«  images  are  much  the  same  at  all  ages  and 
lu  itU  )HM«>m«,  \  M\\  aUI«\  howovor,  to  give  personal  testimony  to  the  con- 
♦»Hi\  \\  \\%y%\  i^Uwxi  twrnty  ytvara  of  ap?,  my  attention  was  drawn  by  my 
fi*lU»M  U\  A  o*»i»  \«  Mihioh  tho  oiroum»tancv6  were  favonrable  for  peroeiviDg 
%\w  \\^^^i^^^\^^  \\\\\^\  Aiui  in  which  ho  perceived  it  clearly.  To  me  it  was 
tu\*»*KK» ,  M\A  I  \«t^U  rvmomlvr  hi*  romark.  that  I  should  begin  to  see 
m\w\\  \\\\^\\*  A»  I  l>,svAmo  o\Wr,  !W  wa»  hghu  I  ii.>w  see  them  distinctly; 
^ws\,  \\\y\\\s^\y^,  \  Ay0i^\x>  that  Ihcy  aro  nwM  distinct  at  times  of  least 
HVai^^^v.  It  \«  xivMlh  xihxi*  i>v;«\r;r^  h.^w  far  this  cJiange  affects  the 
aVp>v^M\,M\  ,N«  th«  ohi\>«\>al:K^  Kan;v.^r.i<«.  It  SMStf  inferable  that  the 
K%^iw,'*\h>>  ,Ni  ^\^«^^)^)^4«w>«lUt^  %\\i.H;:«  lywvcM  ckw  peBX»p4ibl«  m  life  ad- 
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immediately  obvions.  Persons  on  whom  old  age  or  debility 
brings  deafness,  frequently  describe  themselves  as  having 
no  difficulty  in  hearing  sounds,  but  as  being  unable  to 
disentagle  and  identify  words  when  they  are  indistinctly 
or  rapidly  uttered.  Supposing  that  in  such  cases  the 
nervous  structures  concerned  suffer  from  faulty  nutrition, 
we  have  an  explanation  of  this  peculiarity.  For  if  each  of 
the  successive  sounds  entails  waste  of  the  auditory  centres, 
and  leaves  them  less  sensitive  to  like  sounds,  it  must  fol- 
low that,  when  re-integration  is  slow,  the  like  sounds  im- 
mediately afterwards  received  will  produce  less  than  their 
due  amounts  of  sensation.  These  defects  of  sensation  will 
show  themselves  most  in  a  comparative  deadness  to  those 
delicate  consonantal  modifications  by  which  words  are 
mainly  distinguished  from  one  another — the  utterances 
listened  to  will  seem  a  series  of  vowel-sounds  joined  by 
blurred  consonants.  Hence  the  reason  why  persons  thus 
affectedj  ask  those  who  address  them  to  articulate  slowly 
and  clearly.  The  confusion  of  impressions  produced  by 
mpid  Bpeech  on  auditory  centres  thus  debilitated,  may  be 
conceived  by  supposing  debilitated  optic  centres  to  be 
similarly  treated.  If  a  person  in  whom  the  negative 
images  are  strong,  has  a  series  of  objects  passed  before 
his  eyes  so  £ast  that  he  can  have  only  a  momentary  glance 
at  each  (to  parallel  the  momentary  opportunity  which  the 
ears  have  of  identifying  each  successive  articulation) ;  then 
it  will  manifestly  happen  that  the  negative  image  of  each 
object  will  interfere  with,  and  conftise,  the  positive  image 
of  the  next ;  and  such  a  person  will  therefore  not  identify 
the  successive  objects  so  readily^as  one  whose  optic  centres 
are  repaired  with  normal  speed.  As  confirming  the  be- 
lief that  this  defect  of  hearing  is  so  caused,  I  may  add 
that  it  firequently  co-exists  with  the  defect  of  vision  to 
which  I  have  compared  it ;  and  also  that  the  one,  like  the 
other,  is  most  marked  early  in  the  day,  and  is  diminished 
by  whatever  invigorates  the  circtdation. 

I 
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trj'.y'^.     U:>  lo  liis  r*:in,  tiie  feciz=g»  eo^siered  hsre  been 

nierTc^*  gr^  ■  Ati:Ta,  We  la^v  arw  to  eocader  eertam 
'Ctber  fetl^r^  wliic-i  *re  the  rr.rjT  Sees  rf  vissK  cm  their 
crsr-er  fs^:^-*  *r:-  Hrfrrc"^  ciscLsrzes*  HsTia^  tzaoed  pretty 
f^Ilj  ifie  ccT:?i:-^.-?A*-.oe  cf  senripsi  scaaes  azad  rMipM^-Molor 
ft^-^s,  n  vH  cofEoe  to  trace  brie^  the  anoomiiaiice  of 

C^r^arn  i:i5stv:t  <^4n'7';— *^.«:-f'?r  acts  are  uucuiiscioos ;  hnft 
onirt::!?  these,  the  law  is  tiat  widi  each  razscnlar  contzactkia 
tber^r  2^>es  a  ser^arwa  Trore  ct  ks*  dednite.  This  b  not  a  aen- 
fifc.r>vn  mdir*:ct!v  prod^iced  thrc^eh  the  nerres  proceeding  in- 
ward.* frcm  the  skin,  sczne  of  which  are  iifarivahraTsdistorbed 
bj  each  \yAiij  motion;  but  it  is  a  sensadon  directlj  pro- 
disced,  eith'rr  bv  the  discharge  itself  or  br  the  state  of  the 
mav:le  or  moscles  excited.  It  is  most  ckarlr  dtstingnished 
whfm,  withoat  touching  anything  and  withoot  moving^  a 
k^  or  arm  is  held  ont  at  right  angles  to  the  body. 

VstiTi^i  as  are  feelings  cf  this  class  in  comparison  with 
r.i^'At  f'^ri.ngs  accompckuving  nerrous  stimulations,  and  much 
l/r'.'«i  nnrriOTOUs  as  are  the  varietie-?  cf  quality  among  them, 
thfr7  fur^z  nevertheless  so  £ir  dednire  and  didTerent  that  we 
carj,  to  a  certain  extent,  reccgnize  the  separate  feeling  be- 
longing to  each  separate  contraction.  We  are  aware  with- 
oat looking  at  it,  and  without  touching  anything  with  it, 
which  finger  has  been  bent  by  the  discharge  sent  to  its 
flexor  moscles ;  and,  by  the  particular  combination  of  feel- 
in  g-i  accompanying  the  act,  the  placing  of  a  limb  in  a  given 
attitude  is  present  to  consciousness  without  aid  from  the 
ey^rs  or  hands.  I  say  we  can  to  a  certain  extent  recognize 
ihf;  changes  we  thus  set  up ;  because  the  differences  among 
the  sensations  of  muscular  tension  soon  lose  much  of  their 
dtstinctDess.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  a  limb  has  been 
held  for  some  time  in  any  position,  especially  if  the  position 
is  one  involving  but  little  strain,  the  subjective  state  asso- 
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ciated  with  the  nervous  discharge  to  its  muscles^  becomes  so 
indefinite  that  the  attitude  of  the  limb  is  unknown^  if  there 
does  not  happen  to  be  a  recollection  of  it. 

Besides  the  connection  between  what  we  know  objectively 
as  a  particular  motor  act,  and  subjectively  as  a  particular  feel- 
ing of  muscular  tension,  there  is  a  connection  between  the 
accompanying  motor  excitement  propagated  throughout  the 
muscular  system,  and  a  certain  diffused  feeling  of  which  it 
is  the  seat.  How  along  with  each  special  nervous  discharge 
there  goes  a  general  nervous  discharge,  we  saw  in  the  last 
chapter;  and  here  we  recur  to  the  relation  only  to  observe 
that  there  is  a  parallel  relation  between  the  concomitant 
states  of  consciousness.  Thus  the  vivid  sensation  caused 
by  putting  the  foot  into  scalding  water,  does  not  lead  only 
to  the  muscular  contractions  and  muscular  feelings  which 
accompany  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  leg,  but  also  to 
contractions  of  countless  other  muscles  throughout  the 
body,  and  a  feeling  called  a  shock  or  start. 

Nor  are  these  subjective  states,  special  and  general,  that 
accompany  special  and  general  discharges  to  the  muscles, 
the  only  subjective  states  that  accompany  discharges.  As 
before  pointed  out,  the  vascular  system  and  the  alimentary 
system  receive  their  shares  of  each  discharge — ^very  appre- 
ciable when  it  is  intense,  and  probably  in  no  case  wanting; 
and  these,  too,  present  inner  aspects  to  consciousness.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  feelings  that  go  along  with  discharges 
into  the  vaso-motor  and  sympathetic  nerves,  are  the  pre- 
dominant ones ;  as  instance  the  thrill  diffused  through  the 
body  by  certain  acute  creaking  sounds  said  to  *'  set  the 
teeth  on  edge ;''  or  the  nausea  produced  by  particular  kinds 
of  disagreeable  odours. 

§  47.  Are  these  correlations  between  nervous  actions  and 
the  concomitant  feelings  quantitative  ?  Is  there  such  con- 
nection between  a  physical  change  in  the  nervous  system 
and  the  psychical  change  accompanying  it,  that  we  may 

I  2 
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regard  the  one  as  an  equiralent  d  the  other,  in  the  ame 
sense  as  we  regrard  so  mnch  heat  as  the  equivalent  d  wo 
much  motion  ?  The  reader  will  perhaps  expect  an  affinna* 
tive  answer ;  but  if  an  affinnatire  answer  is  to  be  gifen,  it 
must  be  given  in  a  greatly-qualified  form* 

On  remembering  that  many  nervous  actions  aie  ahrayB 
unconscious;  on  also  remembering  that  varioos  objective 
states  of  the  nervous  system  which  have  associated  sub- 
jective states  early  in  life,  cease  to  have  them  later  in  life; 
and  on  remembering,  further,  that  at  the  same  period  ct 
life  a  change  set  up  in  an  afferent  nerve  may  cause  an 
appreciable  feeling,  or  may  not  cause  it,  according  as  the 
attention  is  free  or  occupied;  we  shall  see  that  the  con- 
nection between  feelings  and  nervous  changes  is  con- 
ditioned in  a  very  complex  way,  and  that  if  they 
are  quantitatively  related  it  can  be  only  within  the 
narrow  limits  implied  by  the  complex  conditions.  If  be- 
tween a  purely  voluntary  act  and  a  purely  automatic  act 
there  are  gradations — ^if,  at  the  one  extreme,  feeling  is  a 
conspicuous  accompaniment,  and,  at  the  other  extreme, 
ceases  to  be  an  accompaniment;  then,  clearly,  in  the  in- 
termediate phases  the  amount  of  feeling  must  bear  a  vary- 
ing ratio  to  the  amount  of  nervous  change  which  the  act 
implies.  Again,   if  wo    assume    that  what  is 

present  to  consciousness  as  a  sensation  of  given  strength, 
is  the  correlate  of  a  proportionate  molecular  disturbance  in 
all  the  nervous  structures  concerned,  how  shall  we  interpret 
the  sensations  distinguished  as  subjective  ?  In  sundry  ab- 
normal states,  strong  feelings  of  cold  or  heat  are  felt 
throughout  the  body,  though  its  actual  temperature  has 
remained  unaltered.  As  in  any  case  of  this  kind  the  total 
nervous  change  cannot  have  been  the  same  as  if  the  skin 
ha<l  fallen  or  risen  in  temperature  to  the  degree  ordinarily 
required  to  produce  the  feeling,  we  cannot  say  that  there 
18  a  quantitative  equivalence  between  the  amount  of  nervous 
change  and  the  amount  of  feeling.     The  disagreeable  smell 
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which,  on  the  approach  of  a  fit^  the  epileptic  patient  fre- 
quently complains  of,  affords  a  yet  better  illustration. 
Here  the  outer  ends  of  the  afferent  nerves  being  undis- 
turbed, and  only  certain  central  structures  irritated,  the 
quantity  of  nervous  action  is  not  the  same  as  if  the  sensation 
had  been  generated  by  an   actual   smell.  More 

conspicuously  still  do  we  see  the  variability  of  this  rela- 
tion, when  we  compare  the  feelings  called  efforts  with  the 
discharges  and  muscular  strains  produced  by  them  under 
different  conditions.  If  the  psychical  force  known  as  effort 
were  transformable  into  a  constant  quantity  of  physical 
force,  then,  in  any  two  cases,  equal  efforts  should  produce 
equal  contractions.  But  they  do  not.  Great  exertion  in  a 
child  fails  to  evolve  from  its  motor  organs  the  dynamic 
effect  which  a  small  exertion  evolves  from  those  of  a 
man.  Any  one  who  is  fatigued  finds  that  an  intenser 
feeling  of  strain  is  requisite  to  generate  a  given  degree  of 
muscular  tension,  than  when  he  is  fresh.  And  those  pros- 
trated by  illness  show  us  that  immense  expenditures  of  feel- 
ing are  needed  to  perform  acts  which,  during  health,  need 
scarcely  appreciable  expenditures  of  feeling.  Doubtless 
these  differences  are  partly  due  to  differences  in  the 
muscles;  which,  when  undeveloped  or  when  wasted,  are 
excited  to  smaller  amounts  of  tension  by  equal  amounts  of 
discharge.  But  we  must  regard  them  as  partly  due  to  the 
imperfect  development,  or  the  worn  state,  of  the  interme- 
diate motor  centres  and  efferent  nerves,  in  which  a  given 
feeling  excites  a  smaller  molecular  disturbance  than  when 
they  are  finished  in  structure  and  in  complete  repair — a 
conclusion  enforced  by  the  familiar  experience  that  purely 
nervous  acts,  as  those  of  thought,  require  unusual  efforts 
when  the  brain  is  tried. 

This  variability  of  the  quantitative  relation  between 
nervous  actions  and  psychical  states,  is  equally  seen  when 
we  limit  our  comparisons  to  those  nei'vous  actions  and 
psychical  states  which  occrj  in  the  same  individual  under 
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the  same  bodily  conditions.  To  show  that  unlike  bat 
equally  intense  sensations  may  be  produced  by  peripberal 
disturbances  widely  unlike  in  tkeir  amounts^  providing  they 
arise  in  different  external  liense-organs^  is  scarcely  possible 
without  comparing  the  amounts  of  the  incident  forces; 
and  this  we  cannot  properly  do^  since  we  are  here  confining 
our  attention  to  correlations  within  the  organism.  We  are 
similarly  debarred  from  going  at  length  into  the  quantita- 
tive contrasts  between  the  muscular  tensions  produced  by 
the  same  feeling  of  effort^  according  as  the  muscles  excited 
are  large  or  smaU ;  for  we  cannot  weU  establish  these  con- 
trasts  without  measuring  the  muscular  tensions  by  the 
external  actions  they  are  equivalent  to.  There  is^  however, 
one  class  of  appropriate  cases — ^those  in  which  irritations 
arising  within  the  organism^  set  up  sensations  that  cause 
undirected  motor  discharges.  Violent  toothache,  for  ex- 
ample, is  due  to  waves  of  molecular  change  sent  through 
one  or  two  minute  afferent  nerve-fibres;  but  the  bodily 
contortions  show  us  that  the  feeling  so  produced,  suffices  to 
send  waves  of  molecular  change  through  various  large 
bundles  of  efferent  nerve-fibres,  and  to  contract  numerous 
muscles  with  much  force.  To  which  of  these  disturbances, 
centripetal  or  centrifugal,  is  the  feeling  equivalent?  We 
cannot  say  to  both,  for  one  is  many  times  the  other  in 
amount ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  say  that  it  is  equivalent 
to  one  rather  than  to  the  other :  the  rational  inference  being 
that  it  is  not  equivalent  to  either. 

To  understand  the  real  relations  between  objective  and 
subjective  changes  in  the  nervous  system,  we  need  but  to 
recall  certain  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  preceding 
chapters.  The  essential  principle  of  nervous  organiza- 
tion we  have  seen  to  be  that  the  small  amounts  of  mo- 
tion received,  liberate  larger  amounts,  and  these  again 
still  larger  amounts.  A  disturbance  in  the  end  of  an 
afferent  nerve  is  multiplied  as  it  traverses  the  nerve,  and 
the  degree  of  multiplication  varies  with  the  lenerth  of  the 
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nenre;  it  is  mucli  more  multiplied  in  the  first  ganglion 
reached^  and  increases  fm*tlier  in  traversing  the  centripetal 
nerve ;  it  is  again  multiplied  in  the  superior  centre,  to  be 
afterwards  augmented  in  its  subsequent  centrifugal  course ; 
and  it  is  once  more  multiplied,  probably  in  a  far  greater 
degree,  in  the  contractile  substance  of  the  excited  muscles. 
Hence  the  accompanying  feeling,  which  is  the  subjective 
aspect  of  this  disturbance  at  one  of  its  intermediate  stages, 
can  be  a  quantitative  equivalent  neither  of  the  initial  nervous 
change  nor  of  the  terminal  nervous  change.  Moreover,  since 
the  multipUcation  varies  in  degree,  being  much  greater  in 
the  organs  of  the  higher  senses  than  in  those  of  the  lower, 
it  follows  that  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  feeling  and 
the  amount  of  initial  change  is  far  from  constant ;  and  the 
evidence  clearly  indicates  a  like  inconstancy  of  the  ratio 
between  the  amount  of  feeliug  and  the  amount  of  terminal 
change,  according  as  one  or  other  muscle  or  set  of  muscles 
is  made  to  act. 

How  then  can  there  be  any  quantitative  relation,  it  will 
be  asked.  If  there  is  no  equivalence  between  a  disturbance 
set  np  at  the  periphery  and  the  produced  feeling,  and  no 
equivalence  between  the  produced  feeling  and  the  motor 
discharge  that  follows — if  the  feeling  does  not  even  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  either  the  initial  or  the  terminal  nervous 
change  in  different  cases;  what  quantitative  relation  can 
there  be?  The  reply  is  simple.  There  is  a  quantitative 
relation  between  nervous  change  and  feeling  when  all  other 
things  remain  the  same ;  and  there  is  a  quantitative  relation 
between  feeling  and  resulting  contraction  when  all  other 
things  remain  the  same.  Supposing  every  condition  to 
continue  unaltered,  then  the  stimulus  conveyed  through 
a  given  nerve  to  a  given  centre,  will  evoke  a  feeling  that 
increases  and  decreases  in  something  like  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  stimulus  increases  and  decreases;  and,  sup- 
posing a  given  muscle  to  be  contracted,  then  the  amount 
of  its  contraction  will  bear  a  tolerably  constant  ratio  to 
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the  feeling  of  effort  that  accompanies  the  contraction  of 
it.  The  nature  of  these  correlations  may  best  be  expressed 
by  numbers.  If^  coming  through  a  given  afferent  nerve, 
a  disturbance  represented  by  1  generates  a  feeling  repre- 
sented by  5^  then  disturbance  2  will  generate  feeling  10, 
and  disturbance  5  feeling  25;  and  if,  acting  through  a 
given  efferent  nerve,  feeling  5  results  in  muscular  tension 
60,  feeling  10  will  result  in  muscular  tension  120.  But  to 
complete  this  numerical  expression  of  the  fleets  we  must 
suppose  these  ratios  to  vary  with  every  set  of  afferent 
nerves  and  every  set  of  efferent  nerves.  If  we  say  that 
1  to  5  represents  the  ratio  of  disturbance  to  feeling  in  the 
sense  of  touch,  then  to  represent  it  in  the  sense  of  hearing 
will  need,  say,  1  to  100,  and  in  the  sense  of  sight  perhaps 
1  to  1,000 ;  and  similarly  with  the  ratios  throughout  the 
motor  apparatus,  according  as  the  muscles  are  large  or 
small. 

In  brief,  then,  the  quantitarive  correlation  of  feeling 
and  neiTOUs  change,  holds  true  only  within  narrow  limits. 
We  have  good  reason  to  conclude  that  at  the  particular 
place  in  a  superior  nervous  centre  where,  in  some  mys- 
terious way,  an  objective  change  or  nervous  action  causes  a 
subjective  change  or  feeling,  there  exists  a  quantitative 
equivalence  between  the  two  :  the  amount  of  sensation  is 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  molecular  transformation 
that  takes  place  in  the  vesicular  substance  affected.  But 
there  is  no  fixed,  or  even  approximate,  quantitative  relation 
between  this  amount  of  molecular  transformation  in  the 
sentient  centre,  and  the  peripheral  disturbance  originally 
causing  it,  or  the  disturbance  of  the  motor  apparatus  which 
it  may  eventually  cause. 

'§  48.  The  feelings  called  sensations  have  alone  been  con- 
sidered thus  far;  leaving  out  of  view  the  feelings  dis- 
tinguished as  emotions.  Much  less  definite  as  they  are, 
and  not  capable  of  being  made  at  will  the  objects  of  ob- 
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servation  and  experiment,  the  emotions  are  more  di£Scalt 
to  deal  with.  Bnt  having  discerned  certain  general  laws 
to  which  the  simpler  feelings  conform,  we  may  now  ask 
whether,  so  &r  as  we  can  see,  they  are  conformed  to 
by  the  more  complex  feelings.  We  shall  find  that 
they  are. 

The  conditions  essential  to  the  one  are  essential  to  the 
other.  Emotions,  like  sensations,  may  be  increased  or 
decreased  in  intensity  by  altering  either  the  quantity  or 
the  quality  of  the  blood.  That  general  abundance  of 
blood  is  a  cause  of  emotional  exaltation,  though  tolerably 
certain,  is  not  easily  proved;  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  converse  fact  that,  other  things  equal,  depletion  is  a 
cause  of  apathy.  The  eflect  of  local  abundance  of  blood  is 
undoubted :  there  is  no  question  that,  within  limits,  the 
amount  of  emotion  varies  as  the  amount  of  blood  supplied 
to  the  great  nervous  centres.  That  nervous  stimulants  in- 
tensify the  emotions,  or,  as  we  say,  raise  the  spirits,  is 
even  more  manifest  than  that  they  make  the  sensations 
keener.  And  it  is  a  familiar  truth  that  sedatives  diminish 
what  is  distinguished  as  moral  pain,  in  the  same  way  that 
ihey  diminish  pain  arising  in  the  trunk  or  limbs. 

That  a  feeling  lasts  an  appreciable  time,  is  no  less 
true  of  an  emotion  than  of  a  sensation :  indeed  the  per- 
sistence is  relatively  conspicuous.  The  state  of  conscious- 
ness produced  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  is  so  brief  as  to 
seem  instantaneous  :  only  by  the  help  of  artificial  tests  are 
sensations  of  this  kind  found  to  have  measurable  durations. 
But  no  such  tests  are  needed  to  prove  that  emotions  con- 
tinue through  appreciable  periods.  Even  a  simple  emotion, 
as  of  anger  or  fear,  does  not  reach  its  full  strength  the 
moment  the  cause  presents  itself;  and  after  the  cause  is 
removed  it  takes  some  time  to  die  away.  When  hereafter 
we  deal  with  the  origin  of  emotions,  and  recognize  the 
fiwjt  that  they  are  of  far  more  involved  natures  than  sensa- 
tions, and  imply  the  co-operation  of  extremely  intricate 
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nerrons  Btructurcs,  we  shall  imderstBnd  liow  this  greater 
dnration  is  necessitated. 

That  an  emotion,  like  a  sensation,  leaves  behind  it  a  tem- 
poTBjy  incapacity,  is  also  trae ;  and  as  the  emotion  produced 
bj  a  momentary  cause  lasts  longer  than  a  sensation  pro- 
daoed  by  a  momentary  cause,  so  does  the  partial  incapacity 
For  a  like  emotion  last  longer  than  the  partiid  incapacity 
For  a  like  sensation.  Passions  of  aU  kinds  come  in  gushes 
or  bursts.  That  they  often  continue  for  hours  and  days, 
is  true;  but  they  are  never  uniform  throughout  hours 
and  days.  Be  it  in  grief,  or  joy,  or  tenderness,  there  is 
always  a  succession  of  rises  and  falls  of  intensity — a 
paroxysm  of  violent  feeling  with  an  interval  of  feeling  less 
violent,  followed  by  another  paroxysm.  And  then,  after  a 
succession  of  these  comparatively-quick  alternations,  there 
comes  a  calm  —  a  period  during  which  the  waves  of 
emotion  are  feebler :  succeeded,  it  may  be,  by  another 
series  of  stronger  waves.  As  in  the  case  of  the  sensations  so 
in  the  case  of  the  emotions,  this  follows  from  the  £su;t  that 
what  is  objectively  a  nervous  action  and  subjectively  a 
feeling,  involves  waste  of  the  nervous  structures  concerned. 
The  centres  which  are  the  seats  of  emotions  undergo  dis- 
integration in  the  genesis  of  emotions ;  and,  other  things 
remaining  equal,  thereupon  become  less  capable  of  genera- 
ting emotions  until  they  are  re-integrated.  I  say,  other 
things  remaining  equal,  because  the  rise  of  an  emotion 
brings  blood  to  the  parts  implicated,  and  so  long  as  the 
afflux  is  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  may  in- 
crease, notwithstanding  the  waste  that  has  taken  place; 
but  the  several  conditions  on  which  activity  depends  having 
become  constant,  a  diminished  capacity  for  emotion  inevit- 
ably follows  each  gush  of  emotion. 

That  daily  rises  and  falls  of  strength,  consequent 
on  daily  periodicities  of  waste  and  repair,  occur  in  the 
emotions  as  in  the  sensations,  is  also  tolerably  mani- 
fest.    Cultivated  people,  mostly  leading  lives  that  exercise 
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iheir  brains  too  much  and  their  mnscles  too  little^  and 
placed  in  social  conditions  that  commonly  bring  the 
strongest  excitements  towards  the  close  of  the  d&j,  are 
subject  to  an  abnormal  periodicity.  Bnt  those  whose  lives 
conform  best  to  the  laws  of  health,  exhibit  early  in  the 
day  a  general  joyoosness  and  emotional  vivacity  greater 
than  they  do  towards  its  close,  when  approaching  sleepi- 
ness is  shown  by  a  flagging  interest  in  the  things  and 
actions  around. 

These  complex  feelings  that  are  centrally  initiated  are 
also  like  the  simple  feelings  that  are  peripherally  initiated, 
in  having  general  discharges  as  well  as  special  discharges : 
indeed  their  general  discharges  are  the  more  conspicuous 
of  the  two.  A  sensation  is  often  visibly  followed  only  by 
local  movement :  unless  very  strong  its  effect  on  the  organ- 
ism as  a  whole  is  unobtrusive.  But  an  emotion,  besides 
the  more  obvious  changes  it  works  in  the  muscles  of  the 
&ce,  habitually  works  changes,  external  and  internal, 
throughout  the  body  at  large.  The  respiration,  the  circula- 
tion, the  digestion,  as  well  as  the  attitudes  and  movements, 
are  influenced  by  it  even  when  moderate;  and  everyone 
knows  how  strong  passions,  .pleasurable  or  painful,  pro- 
foundly disturb  the  whole  system. 

§  49.  Nothing  has  yet  been  said  about  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  important  distinction  existing  amoug 
the  feelings.  Every  feeling,  besides  its  minor  variations  of 
intensity,  exists  imder  two  strongly-contrasted  degrees  of 
intensity.  There  is  a  vivid  form  of  it  which  we  call  an 
actual  feeling,  and  there  is  a  faint  form  of  it  which  we  call 
an  ideal  feeling.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  difference  as 
interpreted  firom  our  present  stand-point  ? 

When  studying  nerve-structure,  we  saw  that,  in  addition 
to  connections  formed  by  grey  matter  between  the  central 
ends  of  afferent  and  efferent  nerves,  these  have  connec- 
tions   with    centripetal    and    commissural    nerves,    which 
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are  again  connected  with  more  distant  nerves.  And 
when  studying  nerv^e  -  function,  we  saw  that  a  disturb- 
ance set  up  by  an  afferent  nerve  in  its  ganglion,  does 
not  affect  exclusively  the  efferent  nerve,  but  that  part 
of  it,  conveyed  through  centripetal  and  commissural 
nerves,  affects  other  centres,  and  these  again  others,  until 
it  has  reverberated  throughout  the  entire  nervous  system. 
What  follows?  These  reverberations  are  feeble  disturb 
ances.  And  every  centre,  liable  as  it  is  to  be  strongly 
disturbed  through  its  afferent  or  centripetal  nerve,  is  liable 
also  to  be  feebly  disturbed  by  these  reverberations  arriving 
through  other  nerves.  What  then  must  happen  with  each 
of  the  libero-motor  elements  composing  those  higher  centres 
in  which  nervous  changes  become  changes  of  consciousness? 
When  it  is  affected  through  the  direct  and  folly-opened  route, 
by  that  peripheral  impression  to  which  it  stands  organically 
related,  it  evolves  much  molecular  motion,  becomes  an  active 
propagator  of  disturbances  throughout  the  nervous  system, 
and  is  the  seat  of  what  we  call  a  real  feeling ;  but  when  it 
is  affected  by  these  secondary  waves  diffused  from  other 
strongly  excited  parts,  it  becomes,  as  compared  with  them 
(or  with  itself  under  the  previous  condition)  a  generator  of 
but  little  molecular  motion,  and  is  the  seat  of  that  faint 
feeling  which  we  distiDguish  as  ideal.  In  brief,  those 
vivid  states  of  consciousness  which  we  kuow  as  sensations, 
accompany  direct  and  therefore  strong  excitations  of  nerve- 
centres;  while  the  faint  states  of  consciousness  which  we 
know  as  remembered  sensations,  or  ideas  of  sensations, 
accompany  indirect,  and  therefore  weak,  excitations  of 
the  same  nerve-centres. 

That  the  contrast  of  intensity  between  the  effects  of 
direct  and  indirect  excitations,  though  it  holds  generally, 
does  not  hold  without  exception,  is  a  fact  quite  reconciLible 
with  this  interpretation.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  a  direct 
excitation  may  be  very  feeble ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
through  a  concurrence  of  diffused  disturbances,  an  indirect 
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excitation  may  rise  to  considerable  strength.  Hence,  oc- 
casionally, an  ideal  feeling  will  become  almost  or  quite 
eqnal  in  vividness  to  a  real  feeling.  Especially  may  this 
happen  when  the  nerve-centre  concerned  is  surqharged  with 
blood ;  since  a  small  disturbance  may  then  set  up  in  it  an 
amount  of  change  equal  to  that  which  a  great  disturbance 
produces  when  only  the  ordinary  quantity  of  blood  is  pre- 
sent. And  it  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  congested 
nerve-centres  are  those  in  which  indirectly-excited  feelings 
reach  an  intensity  scarcely  less  than  that  of  directly-excited 
feelings. 

When  we  pass  fix)m  the  feelings  called  sensations,  of  which 
the  strong  forms  are  peripherally  initiated,  to  the  feelings 
called  emotions,  of  which  the  strong  forms  are  centrally 
initiated,  we  find  the  difference  between  the  strong  and  the 
weak  forms  by  no  means  so  great;  so  that,  in  fact,  ideal 
emotion  passes  into  actual  emotion  without  any  line  of  de- 
marcation. Obviously  this  is  what  might  be  anticipated. 
For  whether  ideal  or  actual,  emotion  is  an  accompaniment 
of  an  indirect  excitation :  it  is  not  an  immediate  result 
of  peripheral  impressions,  either  simple  or  combined; 
but  a  mediate  or  remote  result  of  them.  Hence,  all  emo- 
tions, vivid  and  faint,  being  the  subjective  aspects  of  ob- 
jective nervous  changes  that  are  produced  indirectly,  are 
distinguishable  only  according  to  the  degree  of  indirectness 
of  the  excitation,  and  this  admits  of  insensible  gradations. 

§  50.  One  more  general  truth  must  be  set  down  to  com- 
plete the  outline.  The  foregoing  inferences  joined  with 
some  contained  in  the  last  chapter,  introduce  us  to  it. 

In  §§  86,  87,  it  was  pointed  out  that  nerve-centres  dis- 
integrated by  action,  are  perpetually  re-integrating  them- 
selves, and  again  becoming  fit  for  action.  We  saw  that 
repair  partially  makes  up  for  waste  from  instant  to  instant, 
and  that  the  arrears  of  repair  are  made  up  daily  during 
Uiat  period  of  quiescence  when  waste  almost  ceases.    We 
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further  saw  that  the  restoration  of  a  nerve-centre  to  its  state 
of  integrity^  is  not  only  the  filling  np  of  its  quantum  of  de- 
composable matter^  but  is  also  the  replacing  of  molecules 
most  exposed  to  disturbance^  and  consequently  the  produc- 
tion of  a  comparatiTely-unstable  state.  And  we  saw  how, 
after  a  period  of  profound  repose,  there  thus  arises  a  con- 
dition of  the  nerve-centres  such  that  very  slight  stimuli  cause 
nervous  discharges. 

This  law  applies  not  generally  only,  but  specially  to  each 
nerve-centre  and  each  of  its  component  parts.  In  propor- 
tion as  any  part  of  a  nerve-centre  has  been  for  a  long  time 
unused — in  proportion,  that  is,  as  repair  of  it  has  gone  on 
day  afler  day  and  night  after  night  unhindered  by  appre- 
ciable waste,  it  must  be  brought  to  a  state  of  more  than 
ordinary  instability — a  state  of  excessive  readiness  to  de- 
compose and  discharge.  AVhat  must  happen  f  In  common 
with  all  other  parts,  it  is  exposed  to  these  reverberations 
which  from  instant  to  instant  fill  the  nervous  system.  Its 
extreme  instability  must  render  it  unusually  sensitive  to 
these  reverberations — unusually  ready  to  undergo  change, 
to  yield  up  molecular  motion,  and  to  become  the  seat  of 
the  concomitant  ideal  feeling.  Besides  a  great  liability 
to  the  ideal  feeling  this  same  condition  must  entail  a  great 
strength  of  it ;  and  so  while  the  instability  continues,  a 
strong  ideal  feeling  will  be  perpetually  aroused.  As, 
however,  the  nerve-centre  in  which  such  secondary  mole- 
cular changes  and  accompanying  ideal  feelings  are  thus  set 
up,  is  somewhat  wasted  by  them,  it  follows  that  afler  they 
have  gone  on  for  a  considerable  period  the  instability  of  the 
centre  will  be  diminished :  it  Avill  no  longer  be  so  easily  de- 
composed by  indirect  disturbances,  and  the  feeling  wiU  not 
be  produced. 

Here  we  have  the  interpretation  of  what  are  called 
desires.  Desires  are  ideal  feelings  that  arise  when  the 
real  feelings  to  which  they  correspond  have  not  been  ex- 
perienced for  some  time.     They  are  then  liable  to  be  excited 
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by  Tarions  of  the  indirect  disturbances  reflected  from  part 
to  part  of  the  nervons  system.  They  are  usually  vivid  and 
persistent  in  proportion  to  the  previous  period  of  rest — 
more  vivid  and  more  persistent  than  ideal  feelings  of  the 
same  kind  under  ordinary  conditions.  But  after  a  pro- 
longed period  during  which  they  continue  to  arise  and 
almost  monopolize  consciousness^  they  become  feebler  and 
finally  die  away. 

§  51.  Such  are  the  leading  truths  of  ^stho-Physiology, 
set  forth  with  as  much  fulness  as  is  here  requisite.  Sensa- 
tion and  emotion  in  their  relations  to  nervous  action^  have 
been  dealt  with  generally ;  and  whatever  has  been  said  of 
special  sensations  and  special  emotions  has  been  said  merely 
to  illustrate  a  law  which  holds  among  all  the  rest.  The 
concomitants^  subjective  and  objective^  of  each  particular 
kind  of  sensation  and  each  particular  kind  of  emotion, 
I  here  pass  over.  They  may  be  studied  to  great  advantage 
in  the  works  of  Professor  Bain  on  The  Senses  and  the 
Intellect,  and  The  Emotions  and  the  Will;  in  which  he 
has  given  an  elaborate  account  of  the  connection  between 
each  particular  feeling,  simple  or  complex,  and  its  various 
physical  accompaniments.  To  these  works  I  must  com- 
mend the  reader  who  wishes  to  trace  out  these  minor  cor- 
relations. As  data  for  the  present  treatise,  the  only  facts 
needful  to  be  carried  with  us  are  those  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  sections.     They  may  be  summed  up  thus. 

Feeling  of  whatever  kind  is  directly  known  by  each 
person  in  no  other  place  than  his  own  consciousness.  That 
feelings  exist  in  the  world  beyond  consciousness,  is  a  belief 
reached  only  through  an  involved  combination  of  infer- 
ences. That  alike  in  human  and  inferior  beings,  feelings 
are  accompaniments  of  changes  in  the  peculiar  structure 
known  as  the  nervous  system,  is  also  an  indirectly- 
established  belief.  And  that  the  feelings  alone  cognizable 
by  any  individual  are  products  of  the  action  of  his  own 
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neryons  system^  which  he  has  never  seen  and  on  which  he 
can  try  no  experiments,  is  a  belief  only  to  be  arrived  at 
through  a  further  chain  of  reasoning.  Nevertheless,  the 
evidence,  though  so  indirect,  is  so  extensive,  so  varied,  and 
so  congruous,  that  we  may  accept  the  conclusion  without 
hesitation. 

The  conclusion  having  been  accepted — ^provisionally  if 
not  permanently — ^its  validity  is  shown  by  leading  ns  to 
anticipate  truly,  in  one  set  of  cases  after  another,  the  par- 
ticular subjective  phenomena  that  accompany  particular 
objective  phenomena.  We  have  seen  that  the  several 
circumstances  which  facilitate  or  hinder  nervous  action, 
are  also  circumstances  which  facilitate  or  hinder  feeling. 
We  have  seen  that  as  nervous  action  occupies  appreciable 
time,  so  feeling  occupies  appreciable  time.  We  have  seen 
that  each  feeling  leaves  a  partial  incapacity  for  a  like  feel- 
ing, as  each  nervous  action  leaves  a  partial  incapacity  for 
a  like  nervous  action.  We  have  seen  that,  other  things 
equal,  the  intensities  of  feelings  vary  as  the  intensities  of 
the  correlative  nervous  actions.  We  have  seen  that  the 
difference  between  direct  and  indirect  nervous  disturbances, 
corresponds  to  the  difference  between  the  vivid  feelings 
we  call  real  and  the  faint  feelings  we  call  ideal.  And  we 
have  seen  that  certain  more  special  objective  phenomena 
which  nervous  actions  present,  have  answering  subjective 
phenomena  in  the  forms  of  feeling  we  distinguish  as  desires. 

Thus,  impossible  as  it  is  to  get  immediate  proof  that 
feeling  and  nervous  action  are  the  inner  and  outer  faces  of 
the  same  change,  yet  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  so 
harmonizes  with  all  the  observed  facts;  and,  as  elsewhere 
shown  {First  Priiidplea,  §  40)  no  other  verification  is  pos- 
sible for  us  than  that  which  results  from  the  establishment 
of  complete  congruity  among  our  experiences. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


THE   SCOPE   OP    PSYCHOLOGY. 


§  52.  We  may  now  enter  on  our  special  topic.  Thus  far 
we  have  been  .occupied  with  the  data  of  Psychology^  and 
not  with  Psychology  properly  Bo-»called.  Hei^  leaving  the 
foundations  we  pass  to  the  superstructure. 

Not  a  few  readers  will  be  surprised  by  the  assertion  that 
none  of  the  truths  we  have  been  contemplating  are  psycho^ 
logical  truths.  Since  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
neiYOUs  system  have  occupied  so  much  attention^  and  since 
it  has  been  growing  manifest  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
connection  between  nervous  changes  and  psychical  states^ 
there  has  arisen  a  confusion  between  the  phenomena  which 
underlie  Psychology  and  the  phenomena  of  Psychology  itself. 
In  reality^  all  the  fSetcts  ascertained  by  those  who  have  made 
nerve-structure  and  nerve-'function  their  studies^  are  facts 
of  a  simpler  order  than  those  rightly  termed  psychological ; 
though  they  are  facts  entering  into  the  composition  of 
psychological  facts. 

Most  will  admit  without  hesitation  that  the  first  five 
chapters  of  this  part  consist  of  propositions  which  are  exclu-< 
sively  morphological  and  physiological.  In  them  the  struc-' 
ture  of  the  nervous  system^  its  functions^  the  conditions 
to  its  action,  &c.,  have  been  dealt  with  purely  as  physical 
phenomena — ^phenomena  as  purely  physical  as  the  absorption 
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of  nutriment  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Whatever 
implications  may  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  words  that 
carry  with  them  indirect  meanings^  the  direct  meanings  of 
all  the  propositions  set  down  have  nowhere  implied  con- 
sciousness or  feeling ;  and^  ignoring  consciousness  or  feelings 
they  have  left  out  that  which  is  tacitly  or  avowedly  contained 
in  every  proposition  of  Psychology. 

It  will  probably  bo  thought,  however,  that  at  any  rate 
truths  belonging  to  Psychology  proper  are  to  be  found 
in  the  last  chapter.  Dealing  as  the  last  chapter  does  with 
the  connections  between  nervous  changes  and  feelings,  it 
necessarily  becomes,  by  including  a  psychical  element,  a  part 
of  psychical  science.  To  this  the  rejoinder  is  that,  though 
it  can  scarcely  be  excluded  absolutely  from  the  body  of  this 
science,  yet  it  does  not  strictly  fall  within  that  body,  -ffistho- 
physiology  has  a  position  that  is  entirely  unique.  It  belongs 
neither  to  the  objective  world  nor  the  subjective  world ;  but 
taking  a  term  from  each,  occupies  itself  with  the  correlation 
of  the  two.  It  may  with  as  much  propriety  be  included 
in  the  domain  of  physical  science  as  in  the  domain  of  psy- 
chical science ;  and  must  be  left  where  it  stands,  as  the 
link  between  them. 

Perhaps  this  explanation  will  increase  rather  than  decrease 
the  surprise  produced  by  the  assertion  that  was  to  be  justi- 
fied. To  clear  up  the  confusion,  we  must  examine  more 
carefully  the  distinction  between  the  truths  which  are 
strictly  psychological  and  those  which  merely  enter  into 
the  composition  of  psychological  truths. 

§  53.  Throughout  the  preceding  chapters,  including  even 
the  last,  every  proposition  set  down  has  expressed  some 
relation  of  phenomena  occurring  within  the  limits  of  the 
organism.  The  subject-matter  has  been  the  character  of 
a  structure ;  or  the  effect  which  a  disturbance  set  up  in  one 
place  has  in  causing  motion  in  another;  or  the  connection 
between  the  physical  state  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
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organism,  and  some  general  or  local  nervons  process;  or 
the  variable  intensity  of  an  action  in  a  nerve-centre  as 
determined  by  a  preceding  like  action;  or  the  interdepen- 
dence of  internal  physical  changes  and  internal  psychical 
changes.  That  is  to  say,  the  attention  has  everywhere  been 
directed  exclusively  to  co-existences  and  sequences  of  which 
tiie  body  alone  is  the  sphere.  Distinct  or  tacit 

reference  has,  indeed,  frequently  been  made  to  some  external 
force.  Either  a  disturbing  agent  lying  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  organism  has  been  referred  to  in  general  terms,  or,  for 
illustration's  sake,  this  or  the  other  kind  of  disturbing  agent 
has  been  named.  But  such  references,  vague  or  distinct, 
have  been  made  merely  because  it  was  needful  to  suppose 
something  by  which  an  organic  change  was  set  up;  not 
because  this  something  had  to  be  included  in  the  proposi- 
tion set  down,  which  in  every  case  formulated  an  internal 
relation  only.  The  entcmglement  of  phenomena  is  such,  that 
we  can  never  cut  ofiF  absolutely  from  all  others  the  par- 
ticular phenomena  we  are  dealing  with;  but,  because  we 
presuppose  these  other  phenomena,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  science  to  which  they  pertain  forms  part  of  the  science 
with  which  we  are  specially  occupied.  For  instance,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  or  think  of,  a  chemical  experiment 
that  discloses  some  chemical  relation,  without  making  dis- 
tinct or  tacit  references  to  physical  relations — ^the  pouring 
and  mixture  of  liquids,  the  ascent  of  bubbles  of  disengaged 
gas,  the  falling  of  a  precipitate ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  held 
that  we  are  including  physics  in  our  chemistry.  Similarly, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  though  the  foregoing  chapters 
have  tacitly  assumed  environing  forces,  yet  this  assumption 
has  been  simply  incidental  to  the  study  of  internal  co- 
existences and  sequences. 

Now  so  long  as  we  state  facts  of  which  all  the  terms  lie 
within  the  organism,  our  facts  are  morphological  or  phy- 
siological and  in  no  degree  psychological.  Even  though 
the  relation  with  which  we  are  dealing  is  that  between  a 

k2 
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nervous  change  and  a  feeling,  it  is  sidll  not  a  psychological 
relation  so  long  as  the  feeling  is  regarded  merely  as  con- 
nected with  the  nervous  change,  and  not  as  connected  with 
some  existence  lying  outside  the  organism.  As  certainly  as 
the  man  who  demonstrates  by  dissection  the  articulations  of 
the  bones,  and  the  man  who,  by  a  sphygmograph,  delineates 
the  varying  motions  of  the  heart,  are  respectively  studying 
morphology  and  physiology;  so  certainly  is  the  man  who 
examines  nervous  structure  and  experiments  on  nervous 
function,  a  student  of  these  same  scienceSj  if  he  considers 
the  inner  correlations  only  and  does  not  simultaneously 
consider  the  answering  outer  correlations. 

For  that  which  distinguishes  Psychology  from  the  sdenoea 
on  which  it  rests,  is,  that  each  of  its  propositions  takes  ac- 
count both  of  the  connected  internal  phenomena  and  of  the 
connected  external  phenomena  to  which  they  refer^  In  a  phy- 
siological proposition  an  inner  relation  is  the  essential  sub- 
ject of  thought ;  but  in  a  psychological  propositicm  an  outer 
relation  is  joined  with  it  as  a  co-essential  sul]ject  of  thought. 
A  relation  in  the  environment  rises  into  co-ordinate  im- 
portance with  a  relation  in  the  organism.  The  thing  con- 
templated is  now  a  totally  different  thing.  It  is  not  the 
connection  between  the  internal  phenomena,  nor  is  it  the 
connection  between  the  external  phenomena;  but  it  is  the 
connection  between  these  two  connections.  A  psychological 
proposition  is  necessarily  compounded  of  two  propositions, 
of  which  one  concerns  the  subject  and  the  other  concerns 
the  object ;  and  cannot  be  expressed  without  the  four  terms 
which  these  two  propositions  imply.  The  distinction  may 
be  best  explained  by  symbols.  Suppose  that  A  and  B  are 
two  related  manifestations  in  the  environment — ^say,  the 
colour  and  taste  of  a  fruit ;  then,  so  long  as  we  contemplate 
their  relation  by  itself,  or  as  associated  with  other  external 
phenomena,  we  are  occupied  with  a  portion  of  physical 
science.  Now  suppose  that  a  and  h  are  the  sensations  pro- 
duced in  the  organism  by  this  peculiar  light  which  the  fruit 
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reflects^  and  by  the  chemical  action  of  its  juice  on  tho 
palate ;  then^  so  long  as  we  study  the  action  of  the  light  on 
the  retina  and  optic  centres^  and  consider  how  the  juice  sets 
up  in  other  centres  a  nervous  change  known  as  sweetness, 
we  are  occupied  with  facts  belonging  to  the  sciences  of 
Physiology  and  ^stho-physiology.  But  we  pass  into  tho 
domain  of  Psychology  the  moment  we  inquire  how  there 
comes  to  exist  within  the  organism  a  relation  between  a  and 
h  that  in  some  way  or  other  corresponds  to  the  relation 
between  A  and  B.  Pyschology  is  exclusively  concerned  with 
this  connection  between  (A  B)  cmd  {a  b) — ^has  to  investigate 
its  nature,  its  origin,  its  meaning,  &c. 

A  moment's  introspection  will  now  make  it  clear  to  tho 
reader,  that  he  cannot  frame  any  psychological  conception 
without  thus  looking  at  internal  co-existences  and  se- 
quences in  their  adjustments  to  external  co-exiBtences 
and  sequences.  K  he  studies  the  simplest  act  of  per- 
ception, as  that  of  localizing  a  touch  in  some  part  of  h^'s 
skin,  the  indispensable  terms  of  his  inquiry  are :— on  the 
one  hand  a  thing  (1)  and  a  position  (2),  both  of  which 
he  regards  as  objective ;  and  on  the  other  hand  a  sensation 
(3),  and  a  state  of  consciousness  constituting  his  apprehen- 
sion of  position  (4),  both  of  which  he  regards  as  subjective. 
Again,  to  cite  an  example  from  the  opposite  extreme, 
if  he  takes  for  his  problem  one  of  his  involved  sentiments, 
as  that  of  justice,  he  cannot  represent  to  himself  this 
sentiment,  or  give  any  meaning  to  its  name,  without  calling 
to  mind  actions  and  relations  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
environment:  neither  this  nor  any  other  emotion  can  be 
aroused  in  consciousness  even  vaguely,  without  positing 
something  beyond  consciousness  to  which  it  refers.  And 
when,  instead  of  studying  Psychology  subjectively,  he 
studies  it  objectively  in  the  acts  of  other  beings,  he 
similarly  finds  himself  incapable  of  stirring  a  step  with- 
out  thinking  of  inner  correlations  in  their  references  to 
outer  correlations. 
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§  54.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  Psychology  is  a  pari 
of  Biology,  and  should  be  merged  in  it ;  and  those  who  hold 
this  view  will  possibly  answer  the  above  argoment  by 
saying  that  in  many  cases  the  non-psychological  part  of 
Biology  also  takes  into  account  phenomena  in  the  environ- 
ment, and  even  definite  connections  among  these  pheno- 
mena. The  life  of  every  organism  is  a  continuous  adaptation 
of  its  inner  actions  to  outer  actions ;  and  a  complete 
interpretation  of  the  inner  actions  involves  recognition 
of  the  outer  actions.  The  annual  production  of  leaves, 
flowers,  and  seeds  by  plants,  is  adjusted  to  the  annual 
changes  of  the  seasons ;  and  there  is  in  ftTn'mAlft  an  adjust- 
ment between  external  changes  in  temperature  and  abund- 
ance, and  internal  production  of  ova.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  special  relations  of  structure  and  function  in  plants 
and  animals,  that  have  reference  to  special  relations  of  struc- 
ture and  function  in  surrounding  plants  and  animals:  in- 
stance those  arrangements  of  the  sexual  organs  that  fit 
particular  phsDnogams  for  being  fertilized  by  the  particular 
insects  that  visit  them. 

But  true  as  is  this  conception  of  Life  (and  having  based 
the  Pruicij^les  of  Biolo'ji/  on  it  I  am  not  likely  to  question 
or  to  undervalue  it),  I  nevertheless  hold  the  distinction 
above  drawn  to  be  substantially  valid.  For  through- 
out Biology  proper,  the  environment  and  its  correlated 
phenomena  are  either  but  tacitly  recognized,  or,  if  overtly 
and  definitely  recognized,  are  so  but  occasionally ;  while 
the  organism  and  its  correlated  phenomena  practically 
monopolize  the  attention.  But  in  Psychology,  the  cor- 
related phenomena  of  the  environment  are  at  every  step 
avowedly  and  distinctly  recognized ;  and  are  as  essential 
to  every  psychological  idea  as  are  the  correlated  phe- 
nomena of  the  organism.  Let  us  observe  the  contrast 
as  exemplified.  We  study  digestion.  Digestion  implies 
food.  Food  implies  neighbouring  plants  or  animals.  But 
this  implication  scarcely  enters  into  our  study  of  digestion, 
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unless  we  ask  the  quite  special  question — ^how  the  digestive 
organs  become  fitted  to  the  materials  they  have  to  act  upon? 
Again^  when  we  interpret  respiration  we  take  for  granted  a 
snrronnding  oxygenated  medium.  And  yet  to  show  how 
far  the  two  may  be  separated^  we  need  only  remember  that 
the  phenomena  of  respiration  may  be  very  well  traced  out 
in  one  who  breathes  a  bladder  of  gas  artificially  obtained 
from  peroxide  of  manganese  or  chlorate  of  potash.  Once 
more^  if,  in  following  out  the  life-history  of  a  plant,  we  have 
to  note  the  adaptation  of  its  hooked  seeds  to  the  woolly 
fleece  of  the  animal  which  accidentally  carries  them  off  and 
disperses  them,  this  distinct  reference  to  specially-connected 
phenomena  in  the  environment,  occurs  either  but  once  in  an 
account  of  the  plant's  life,  or  only  at  long  intervals.  In  fact, 
we  may  say  that  the  great  mass  of  purely  biological  pheno- 
mena may  be  displayed  for  some  time  by  an  organism  de- 
tached from  its  medium,  as  by  a  fish  out  of  water.  Now 
observe  how  different  it  is  with  psychological  phenomena. 
We  cannot  explain  a  single  act  of  a  fish  as  it  moves  about 
in  the  water,  without  taking  into  account  its  relations  to 
neighbouring  objects  distinguished  by  specially-related 
attributes.  The  instinctive  proceedings  of  the  insect, 
equaUy  with  those  which  in  higher  creatures  we  call  in- 
telligent, we  are  unable  even  to  express  without  referring 
to  things  around. 

In  brief,  then,  the  propositions  of  Biology,  when  they 
imply  the  environment  at  all,  imply  almost  exclusively  its 
few  general  and  constant  phenomena,  which,  because  of 
their  generality  and  constancy,  may  be  lefb  out  of  con- 
sideration; whereas  the  propositions  of  Psychology  refer 
to  its  multitudinous,  special,  and  ever-varying  phenomena, 
which,  because  of  their  speciality  and  changeability,  can- 
not be  left  out  of  consideration* 

§  55.  The  admission  that  Psychology  is  not  demarcated 
from  Biology  by  a  sharp  line,  wiU  perhaps  bo  construed 
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into  the  admission  that  it  cannot  rightly  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  science.  But  those  who  so  construe  the  admission^ 
misconceive  the  natures  of  the  relations  among  the  sciences. 
They  assume  that  there  exist  objectively  those  clear  separa- 
tions which  the  needs  of  classification  lead  us  to  make 
subjectively.  Whereas  the  fact  is,  that  beyond  the  divisions 
between  the  three  fundamental  orders  of  the  sciences,  Ab- 
stract.  Abstract-concrete,  and  Concrete,  there  exist  ob- 
jectively no  clear  separations  at  all:  there  are  only  dififer- 
ent  groups  of  phenomena  broadly  contrasted  but  shading 
ofi*  one  into  another.  To  those  who  accept  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  this  scarcely  needs  saying ;  for  Evolution  being 
a  universal  process,  one  and  continuous  throughout  all 
forms  of  existence,  there  can  be  no  break — ^no  change  firom 
one  group  of  concrete  phenomena  to  another  without  a 
bridge  of  intermediate  phenomena.  It  will  be  well  here, 
however,  to  show  by  illustrations  that  the  simpler  concrete 
sciences  are  separable  from  one  another  only  in  the  same 
way  that  Psychology  is  separable  from  Biology, 

Astronomy  and  Geology  are  regaixied  as  distinct.  But 
Geology  is  nothing  more  than  a  chapter  continuing  in 
detail  one  part  of  a  history  that  was  onco  wholly  astrono- 
mic ;  and  even  now,  many  of  its  leading  facts  belong  as 
much  to  the  older  part  of  the  history  as  to  the  younger. 
Not  only  do  we  trace  back  the  Earth  to  a  time  when  its 
astronomic  attributes  were  uncomplicated  by  those  geo- 
logic ones  that  have  gradually  arisen  as  it  cooled ;  not  only 
in  the  solar  heat,  causing  the  aerial,  marine,  and  fluvial 
currents  which  work  most  geologic  changes,  are  we  com- 
pelled to  recognize  an  astronomic  force ;  but  in  the  tidal 
wave  we  have  a  phenomenon  as  much  astronomic  as  geo- 
logic, and  as  much  geologic  as  astronomic.  Even  he  who 
arbitrarily  excludes  from  astronomy  everything  but  the 
molar  motions  throughout  the  Solar  System  (so  ignoring 
the  radiant  light  and  heat  by  which  alone  the  Sun  and 
planets  are  known  to  us)  does  not  escape  this  difliculty; 
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for  the  motion  of  the  tidal  wave  is  a  molar  motion  gene- 
rated by  forces  such  as  generate  all  other  molar  motions 
exhibited  by  the  Solar  System;  and  yet  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  motion  of  matter  on  the  Earth's  surface^  not  dis- 
tingtdshable  from  those  other  motions  of  matter  which 
constitnte  geological  changes^  many  of  which^  indeed^  are 
concomitants  of  it.  The  separation  between  Bio- 

logy  and  (reology  once  seemed  impassable;  and  to  many 
seems  so  now.  But  every  day  brings  new  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  one  group  of  phenomena  has  grown  out 
of  the  other.  Organisms  are  highly-differentiated  portions 
of  the  matter  forming  the  Earth's  crust  and  its  gaseous 
envelope;  and  their  differentiation  from  the  rest  has 
arisen^  like  other  differentiations^  by  degrees.  The  chasm 
between  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  is  being  filled  up. 
On  the  one  hand^  some  four  or  five  thousand  compounds  once 
regarded  as  exclusively  organic^  have  now  been  produced 
artificially  from  inorganic  matter;  and  chemists  do  not 
doubt  their  ability  so  to  produce  the  highest  forms  of 
organic  matter.  On  the  other  hand^  the  microscope  has 
traced  down  organisms  to  simpler  and  simpler  forms  until^ 
in  the  Frotogenes  of  Professor  Haeckel^  there  has  been 
reached  a  type  distinguishable  from  a  fragment  of  albumen 
only  by  its  finely-granular  character. 

Thus  the  distinction  between  Biology  and  Psychology  has 
the  same  justification  as  the  distinctions  between  the  con- 
crete sciences  below  them.  Theoretically,  all  the  concrete 
sciences  are  adjoining  tracts  of  one  science^  which  has  for 
its  subject-matter,  the  continuous  transformation  which  the 
Universe  undergoes.  Practically,  however,  they  are  dis- 
tinguishable as  successively  more  specialized  parts  of  the 
total  science— parts  further  specialized  by  the  introduction 
of  additional  fSetctors.  The  Astronomy  of  the  Solar  System  is 
a  specialized  part  of  that  general  Astronomy  which  includes 
our  whole  Sidereal  System;  and  becomes  specialized  by 
takbg  into  account  the  revolutions  and  rotations  of  planets 
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and  satellites.  Geology  (or  rather  Greogeny  let  us  call  it, 
that  we  may  include  all  those  mineralogical  and  meteorological 
changes  which  the  word  Geology,  as  now  used,  recognizes 
but  tacitly)  is  a  specialized  part  of  this  special  Astronomy ; 
and  becomes  specialized  by  joining  with  the  effects  of  the 
Earth's  molar  motions,  the  effects  of  continuous  decrease  in 
its  internal  molecular  motion,  and  the  effects  of  the  molecular 
motion  radiated  from  the  Sun.  Biology  is  a  specialized  part 
of  G^ogeny,  dealing  with  peculiar  aggregates  of  peculiar 
chemical  compounds  formed  of  the  Earth's  superficial  ele- 
ments— ^aggregates  which,  while  exposed  to  these  same 
general  forces  molar  and  molecular,  also  exert  certain 
general  actions  and  reactions  on  one  another.  And  Psy- 
chology is  a  specialized  part  of  Biology,  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  higher  division  of  these  peculiar  aggregates^ 
and  occupying  itself  exclusively  with  those  special  actions 
and  reactions  which  they  display,  from  instant  to  instant, 
in  their  converse  with  the  special  objects,  animate  and  in- 
animate, amid  which  they  move. 

But  this  introduction  of  additional  factors,  which  differ- 
entiates each  more  special  science  from  the  more  general 
science  including  it,  fails  in  every  case  to  differentiate  it 
absolutely;  because  the  introduction  of  the  additional 
factors  is  gradual.  It  is  so  not  with  the  Concrete  Sciences 
alone,  but  even  with  the  Abstract-concrete  Sciences,  which 
at  first  sight  seem  sharply  demarcated ;  as,  for  instance. 
Physics  and  Chemistry.  Physics,  dealing  with  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  matter  and  motion  considered  apart 
from  unlikenesses  of  quality  in  the  matter,  is  obliged  to 
include  in  its  inquiries  all  the  molecular  integrations  and 
disintegrations  caused  by  alterations  of  temperature — the 
meltings  and  evaporations  which  increase  of  heat  produces, 
as  well  as  the  condensations  and  crystallizations  which  follow 
decrease  of  heat.  Among  other  molecular  transformations 
resulting  from  losses  and  gains  of  molecular  motion,  are 
those  known  as  allotropic — transformations  which,  without 
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appreciably  altering  the  degrees  of  integration^  leave  the 
molecules  so  re-arranged  that  they  exhibit  new  properties  of 
the  order  we  call  chemical ;  as  is  shown  by  their  changed 
affinities  for  the  molecules  of  other  substances^  and  by  their 
changed  effects  on  our  nerves  of  sense.  Must  we  class  such 
molecular  transformations  as  physical  phenomena^  because 
in  each  case  the  molecules  concerned  are  all  of  one  kind  ? 
If  so,  what  are  we  to  say  of  isomeric  transformations,  which 
all  chemists  recognize  as  of  essentially  the  same  nature  ? 
In  these,  molecules  of  different  kinds  are  concerned.  And 
if,  because  they  show  us  a  re-distribution  of  heterogeneous 
molecules  instead  of  homogeneous  ones,  we  put  them  in  the 
category  of  chemical  phenomena,  we  arbitrarily  dissociate 
two  fundamentally-similar  classes  of  facts.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  replied  that  in  isomeric  transformations  the  molecules  are 
homogeneous,  relatively  to  the  re-distribution  they  undergo ; 
that  each  of  them,  retaining  its  individuality  unchanged, 
comports  itself  towards  the  rest  as  though  it  were  a  simple 
molecule ;  that  nothing  more  takes  place  than  a  re-grouping 
of  these  unchanged  molecules ;  and  that  there  is  thus  an 
absence  of  what  constitutes  a  truly  chemical  change — union 
or  disunion  of  unlike  molecules.  The  reply  is  plausible,  but 
it  is  easily  disposed  of.  For  there  are  transformations  of 
this  nature  in  which  such  unions  and  disunions  occur.  A 
colloid  compound  in  passing  from  one  of  its  isomeric  forma 
to  another,  very  generally  parts  with  some  of  its  contained 
water,  or  takes  up  additional  water.  Does  this  make  the 
change  a  chemical  one  ?  Then  we  must  relegate  to  the 
domain  of  Physics  that  isomerism  which  is  not  accompanied 
by  loss  or  gain  of  water,  and  include  in  the  domain  of  Che- 
mistry that  isomerism  which  is  so  accompanied — a  very 
artificial  disunion  of  the  sciences,  to  which  I  think  neither 
Physicists  nor  Chemists  will  agree.  Nevertheless,  un- 
decided as  is  the  line  which  separates  them,  we  are  not 
prevented  from  recognizing  the  broad  distinction  between 
Molecular  Physics  and  Chemistry.     The  new  factor  which 
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diflbrontiaiofi  ChozniRtry  from  Molecalir  FliysicSy  is  the 
hoUTop'ciicit y  of  tho  molecules  with  wbose  le-distribntions 
it  doalN.  And  tho  contrast  benoe  resulting  is  too  strongly 
miLrk(»(l  1x>  Im'  ohlit^orated  by  transitional  cases. 

In  lliiH  wny  it  isi,  then,  that  the  oonspicnoas  presence 
of  udditioiifU  factors  differentiates  Psychology  from  Biology 
pni{Mir ;  a]t.hou|^h  in  Biology  proper  these  frtctors  make  an 
oivfuijuual  iipjHMiranco.  The  contrast  between  the  two  is  no 
UiCirt^  di*stri>yt«d  by  snch  commnnity  as  exists^  than  is  the 
eciutrtist.  lH'tW(H>n  night  and  day  destroyed  by  the  oocnnenoe 
iif  a  dawn  ^  lui'h  l>olongs  as  mnch  to  one  as  to  the  other. 

}  t»(i.  A  far  TOoro  radical  distinction  remains  to  be  drawn. 
Whik',  uudtT  iti«  i^lvjtH^tivc  aspect.  Psychology  is  to  be  classed 
as  out  tif  tht»  conori^t-o  sciences  which  successirely  decrease 
in  bcojH^  as  thoy  increase  in  speciality;  under  its  subjective 
aBjHu't ,  1  Vy cluOogy  is  a  totally  unique  science,  independent 
of,  and  autithetioally  opposed  to,  all  other  sciences  whatever. 
1'he  thoughts  and  ftvlings  which  constitute  a  consciousness, 
nud  aj\^  al»-oluti'ly  inaiwssible  to  any  but  the  possessor  of 
that  c*oiis,.iou>ui*>>,  forui  an  existence  that  has  no  place 
ttJuunij^  the  exi'-ternvs  with  which  the  rest  of  the  sciences 
deal.  'J'houirh  accmnulated  observations  and  experiments 
liave  KhJ  us  by  a  Vctv  iiulirect  series  of  inferences  (§  41)  to  the 
belief  that  mind  and  non-ous  action  are  the  subjective  and 
objective  face^  of  the  same  thing",  we  remain  utterly  incapable 
of  seeing",  and  even  of  imagining,  how  the  two  are  related. 
Mind  still  continues  to  us  a  something  without  any  kinship 
to  other  things;  and  from  the  science  which  discovers  by  in- 
trospection the  laws  of  this  something,  there  is  no  passage 
by  transitional  steps  to  the  sciences  which  discover  the  laws 
of  these  other  things. 

Following  M.  Comte,  there  are  a  few  who  assert  that  a 
subjective  Psychology  is  impossible ;  and  to  such  the  above 
paragraph  will,  I  suppose,  be  meaningless.  But  whoever 
recognizes  a  subjective  Psychology,  and  admits,  as  he  must. 
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that  without  it  there  can  be  no  objective  Psychology,  there- 
upon finds  himself  obliged  to  assign  a  quite  special  rank, 
not  to  the  first  only,  but,  by  implication,  to  the  second.  To 
those  who  see  that  the  essential  conceptions  on  which  Psy- 
chology in  general  proceeds,  are  furnished  by  subjective 
Psychology — ^to  those  who  see  that  such  words  as  feelings, 
ideas,  memories,  volitions,  have  acquired  their  several  mean- 
ings through  self-analysis,  and  that  the  distinctions  we 
make  between  sensations  and  emotions,  or  between  auto- 
matic acts  and  voluntary  acts,  can  be  established  only  by 
comparisons  among,  and  classifications  of,  our  mental  states; 
it  will  be  manifest  that  objective  Psychology  c^  have  no 
existence  as  such,  without  borrowing  its  data  from  sub- 
jective Psychology.  And  thus  perceiving  that,  until  it 
acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  subjective  Psychology, 
objective  Psychology  cannot  legitimately  use  any  terms  that 
imply  conHcionsness,  b«t  must  limit  itself  to  nenrous  co- 
ordinations  considered  as  physical  only;  they  will  see  that 
even  objective  Psychology  contains  an  element  which  difier- 
entiates  it  fix>m  the  rest  of  the  special  concrete  sciences 
more  than  any  of  these  are  difierentiated  &om  one  another* 
The  claims  of  Psychology  to  rank  as  a  distinct  science, 
are  thus  not  smaller  but  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
science.  If  its  phenomena  are  contemplated  objectively, 
merely  as  nervo-muscular  adjustments  by  which  the  higher 
organisms  from  moment  to  moment  adapt  their  actions  to 
environing  co-existences  and  sequences^  its  degree  of 
speciality,  even  then,  entitles  it  to  a  separate  place.  The 
moment  the  element  of  feeling,  or  consciousness,  is  used 
to  interpret  nervo-muscular  adjustments  as  thus  exhibited 
in  the  living  beings  around,  objective  Psychology  acquires 
an  additional,  and  quite  exceptional,  distinction.  And  it  is 
farther  distinguished  in  being  linked  by  this  common 
element  of  consciousness,  to  the  totally-independent  science 
of  subjective  Psychology — the  two  forming  together  a 
double  science  which,  as  a  whole,  is  quite  sui  generis. 
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§  57.  So  understanding  its  scope^  we  are  now  prepared  to 
enter  on  the  study  of  Psychology  proper.  The  foregoing 
discussion  serves  not  unfitly  to  introduce  the  several  divi- 
sions into  which  the  entire  subject  falls. 

First  come  the  Inductions  of  Psychology;  under  which 
title  we  will  deal  with  the  leading  empirical  generaliza- 
tions— ^presenting  them^  however^  under  an  aspect  some- 
what different  from  the  usual  one.  And  the  truths  in- 
ductively reached  will,  when  possible,  be  elucidated  deduc- 
tively, by  affiliating  them  on  the  truths  of  Neuro-physiology 
and  ^stho-physiology  set  down  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 

We  will  pext  pass  to  Objective  Psychology;  of  which  three 
divisions  may  conveniently  be  made.  In  the  first,  or 
(General  Synthesis,  we  will  trace  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  progress  in  these  perpetual  adjustments  of 
special  inner  actions  to  special  outer  actions,  which  accom- 
panies increasing  evolution  of  the  nervous  system — omitting, 
so  far  as  may  be,  the  element  of  consciousness.  In  the 
second,  or  Special  Synthesis,  we  will  consider  this  same 
progress  more  closely,  with  the  view  of  delineating  and 
formulating  it  in  terms  that  imply  consciousness.  And  in 
the  third,  or  Physical  Synthesis,  an  endeavour  will  bo  made 
to  show  how,  by  an  ultimate  principle  of  nervous  action, 
this  progress  is  explicable  as  part  of  Evolution  in  general. 

.Turning  then  to  Subjective  Psychology,  the  natures  of 
particular  modes  of  consciousness,  as  ascertained  by  in- 
trospection, will  first  be  treated  under  the  head  of  Special 
Analysis.  And  then,  under  the  head  of  General  Analysis, 
we  will  enter  upon  the  ultimate  question  of  the  relation 
between  Thought  and  Things. 

Two  remaining  divisions  will  be  devoted,  the  one  to  a 
comparison  between  the  results  reached  in  the  preceding 
divisions,  with  a  view  of  showing  their  congruity,  and  the 
other  to  a  series  of  corollaries  constituting  that  special  part 
of  Human  Psychology  on  which  Sociology  must  be  based. 


PART    II. 


THE  INDUCTIONS  OF   PSYCHOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE   SUBSTANCE   OF   MIND. 

§  58,  To  write  a  chapter  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
nothing  is  known^  or  can  be  known^  of  the  subject  which  the 
title  of  the  chapter  indicates,  will  be  thought  strange.  It  is^ 
however,  in  this  case  needful — ^needful  because,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  explanation,  much  that  has  gone  before,  and  much 
that  will  come  hereafter,  maybe  misinterpreted  j  and  needful 
also  because  we  have  to  distinguish  between  that  absolute 
ignorance  and  that  partial  knowledge  which  may  be  asserted 
according  as  we  give  one  or  other  meaning  to  the  terms 
used. 

Fop  if  by  the  phrase  "  substance  of  Mind,*'  is  to  be  under- 
stood Mind  as  qualitatively  differentiated  in  each  portion  that 
is  separable  by  introspection  but  seems  homogeneous  and  un- 
decomposable ;  then  we  do  know  something  about  the  sub- 
stance of  Mind,  and  may  eventually  know  more.  Assuming 
an  underlying  something,  it  is  possible  in  some  cases  to  see, 
and  in  the  rest  to  conceive,  how  these  multitudinous  modifi- 
cations of  it  arise.  But  if  the  phrase  is  taken  to  mean  the 
underlying  something  of  which  these  distinguishable  portions 
are  formed,  or  of  which  they  are  modifications ;  then  we 
know  nothing  about  it,  and  never  can  know  anything  about 
it.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  such  knowledge  is  beyond 
the  grasp  of  human  intelligence  as  it  now  exists ;  for  no 
ftmoont  of  that  which  we  ccJl  intelligence,  however  tran- 
Boendent^  can  grasp  such  knowledge. 

L 
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These  two  propositions  will  need  a  good  deal  of  elucida- 
tion. It  will  be  most  convenient  to  deal  first  with  the  last 
of  them. 

§  59.  To  meet  all  imaginable  possibilities^  let  us  set  out 
with  the  doctrine  of  Home^  that  impressions  and  ideas  are 
the  only  things  known  to  exists  and  that  Mind  is  merely  a 
name  for  the  sum  of  them.  In  this  case,  the  expression  '^  sub- 
stance of  Mind^'  can  have  no  meaning,  unless  as  applied 
to  each  or  any  impression  or  idea  individually.  Whence  it 
follows  that  there  are  as  many  different  substances  of  Mind 
as  there  are  different  impressions  and  ideas ;  and  this 
unounts  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  substance  of  Mind 
in  the  sense  implied;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  we  have  no  evidence 
of  its  existence.  A  fortiori,  the  substance  of  Mind  cannot 
be  known. 

Contrariwise,  let  us  yield  to  the  necessity  of  r^arding 
impressions  and  ideas  as  forms  or  modes  of  a  oontinnaUy. 
existing  something.  Failing  in  every  effort  to  break  the 
series  of  impressions  and  ideas  in  two,  we  are  prevented 
from  thinking  of  them  as  separate  existences.  While  each 
particular  impression  or  idea  can  be  absent,  that  which 
holds  impressions  and  ideas  together  is  never  absent; 
and  its  imceasing  presence  necessitates,  or  indeed  con- 
stitutes, the  notion  of  continuous  existence  or  reality. 
Existence  means  nothing  more  than  persistence ;  and 
hence  in  Mind  that  which  persists  in  spite  of  aU 
changes,  and  maintains  the  unity  of  the  aggregate  in 
defiance  of  all  attempts  to  divide  it,  is  that  of  which 
existence  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  must  be  predicated— 
that  which  we  must  postulate  as  the  substance  of  Mind  in 
contradistinction  to  the  varying  forms  it  assumes.  But  if 
so,  the  impossibility  of  knowing  the  substance  of  Mind  is 
manifest.  By  the  definition,  it  is  that  which  under- 
goes the  modification  producing  a  state  of  Mind.  Con- 
sequently, if  every  state  of  Mind  is  some  modification  of 
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this  substance  of  Mind^  there  can  be  no  state  of  mind  in 
which  the  onmodified  substance  of  Mind  is  present. 

Knowing  impUes  something  acted  upon  and  something 
acting  upon  it.  To  see  that  this  is  undeniable  we  have  bat 
to  glance  at  the  three  intelligible  propositions  which  can 
alone  be  framed  respecting  the  ultimate  character  of  cogni- 
tion. Suppose  the  thing  presented  in  consciousness  persists 
unchanged ;  then,  as  in  the  absence  of  change  there  is  no 
consciousness,  there  can  be  no  knowledge.  Suppose  there  fol- 
lows something  which  has  no  determinate  relation  whatever 
to  its  antecedent ;  then,  the  change  being  wholly  indetermi- 
nate, there  is  no  knowledge,  since  knowledge  is  the  esta- 
blishment in  thought  of  determinate  relations.  Suppose 
lastly,  that  the  succeeding  something  has  a  determinate 
relation  to  that  which  precedes  it ;  then  the  implication  is 
that  the  two  are  linked  (if  they  are  not,  any  other  thing  may 
equally  well  follow) ;  and  to  think  of  a  special  thing  (exist- 
ing) as  linked  with  a  special  thing  (about  to  exist)  is  to 
think  of  the  second  as  having  a  speciality  resulting  from  the 
co-operation  of  the  first  and  something  else.  So  that  be  the 
thing  contemplated  in  the  act  of  cognition  a  symbolized 
activity  existing  beyond  the  Mind,  or  be  it  a  past  state  of 
Mind  itself,  that  which  contemplates  it  is  distinct  from  it. 
Hence  were  it  possible  for  the  substance  of  Mind  to  be  pre- 
sent in  any  state  of  Mind,  there  would  still  have  to  be 
answered  the  question — ^What  is  it  which  then  contemplates 
it  and  knows  itf  That  which  in  the  act  of  knowing  is  affected 
by  the  thing  known,  must  itself  be  the  substance  of  Mind. 
The  substance  of  Mind  escapes  into  some  new  form  in  recog- 
nizing some  form  under  which  it  has  just  existed.  Hence 
could  the  unmodified  substance  of  Mind  bo  presented  in 
consciousness,  it  would  still  be  unknowable;  since,  until 
there  had  arisen  something  different  from  it,  the  elements  of 
a  cognition  would  not  exist ;  and  as  this  something  different 
would  necessarily  be  some  state  of  Mind,  we  should  have  the 
•abstance  of  Mind  known  in  a  state  of  Mind,  which  is  a  con- 

L  2 
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tradiction.  In  brief^  a  thing  cannot  at  the  same  instant  be 
both  subject  and  object  of  thought ;  and  yet  the  substance 
of  Mind  must  be  this  before  it  can  be  known. 

Again^  to  know  anything  is  to  distinguish  it  as  such 
or  such — ^to  class  it  as  of  this  or  that  order.  An  object 
is  said  to  be  but  little  known^  when  it  is  alien  to  ob- 
jects  of  which  we  have  had  experience ;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  well  known,  when  there  is  great  community  of  attri- 
butes between  it  and  objects  of  which  we  have  had  expe- 
rience. Hence,  by  implication,  an  object  is  completely  known 
when  this  recognized  community  is  complete ;  and  completely 
unknown  when  there  is  no  recognized  community  at  all. 
Manifestly,  then,  the  smallest  conceivable  degree  of  know- 
ledge implies  at  least  two  things  between  which  some  com- 
munity is  recognized.  But  if  so,  how  can  we  know  the  sub- 
stance of  Mind  ?  To  know  the  substance  of  Mind  is  to* be 
conscious  of  some  community  between  it  and  some  other 
substance.  If,  with  the  Idealist,  we  say  that  there  exists  no 
other  substance ;  then,  necessarily,  as  there  is  nothing  with 
which  the  substance  of  Mind  can  be  even  compared,  much  less 
assimilated,  it  remains  unknown.  While,  if  we  hold  with 
the  Realist  that  Being  is  fundamentally  divisible  into  that 
which  is  present  to  us  as  Mind,  and  that  which,  lying  outside 
of  it,  is  not  Mind ;  then,  as  the  proposition  itself  asserts  a 
difference  and  not  a  likeness,  it  is  equally  clear  that  Mind 
remains  unclassable  and  therefore  unknowable. 

§  60.  From  this  absolute  ignorance  of  the  substance  of 
Mind,  considered  as  the  something  of  which  all  particular 
states  of  Mind  are  modifications,  let  us  now  turn  to  that  partial 
knowledge  of  these  particular  states,  as  qualitatively  cha- 
racterized, which  Lies  within  our  possible  grasp.  Although 
the  individual  sensations  and  emotions,  real  or  ideal,  of 
which  consciousness  is  built  up,  appear  to  be  severally 
simple,  homogeneous,  unanalyzable,  or  of  inscrutable  natures, 
yet  they  are  not  so.     There  is  at  least  one  kind  of  feeling 
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wUch,  as  ordinarily  experienced,  seems  elementary,  that 
is  demonstrably  not  elementary.  And  after  resolving  it 
into  its  proximate  components,  we  can  scarcely  help  sus- 
pecting that  Other  apparently-elementary  feelings  are  also 
compound,  and  may  have  proximate  components  like  those 
which  we  can  in  this  one  instance  identify. 

Musical  sound  is  the  name  we  give  to  this  seemingly- 
simple  feeling  which  is  clearly  resolvable  into  simpler  feel- 
ings. Well  known  experiments  prove  that  when  equal 
blows  or  taps  are  made  one  after  another  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  some  sixteen  per  second,  the  effect  of  each  is 
perceived  as  a  separate  noise ;  but  when  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  blows  follow  one  another  exceeds  this,  the  noises 
are  no  longer  identified  in  separate  states  of  consciousness, 
and  there  arises  in  place  of  them  a  continuous  state  of 
consciousness,  called  a  tone.  On  further  increasing  the 
rapidity  of  the  blows,  the  tone  undergoes  the  change  of 
quality  distinguished  as  a  rise  in  pitch;  and  it  continues 
to  rise  in  pitch  as  the  blows  continue  to  increase  in  rapidity, 
until  it  reaches  an  acuteness  beyond  which  it  is  no  longer 
appreciable  as  a  tone.  So  that  out  of  units  of  feeling  of  the 
same  kind,  many  feelings  distinguishable  from  one  another 
in  quality  result,  according  as  the  units  are  more  or  less  in- 
tegrated. This  is  not  all.  The  inquiries  of  Professor 
Helmholtz  have  shown  that  when,  along  with  one  series  of 
these  rapidly-recurring  noises,  there  is  generated  another 
series  in  which  the  noises  are  more  rapid  though  not 
so  loud,  the  effect  is  a  change  in  that  quality  of  the 
tone  known  as  its  timbre.  As  various  musical  instruments 
show  us,  tones  which  are  alike  in  pitch  and  strength  are 
distinguishable  by  their  harshness  or  sweetness,  their  ring- 
ing or  their  liquid  characters ;  and  all  their  specific  pecu- 
liarities are  proved  to  arise  from  the  combination  of  one, 
two,  three,  or  more,  supplementary  series  of  recurrent  noises 
with  the  chief  series  of  recurrent  noises.  So  that  while  the 
unlikenesses  of  feeling  known  as  differences  of  pitch  in  tones. 
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are  dae  to  differences  of  integration  among  the  recnrrent 
noises  of  one  series,  the  nnlikenesses  of  feeling  known  as 
differences  of  timbre,  are  dne  to  the  simnltaneons  integration 
with  this  series  of  other  series  having  other  degrees  of  inte- 
gration. And  thns  an  enormous  number  of  qualitatively- 
contrasted  kinds  of  consciousness  that  seem  severally  ele- 
mentary, prove  to  be  composed  of  one  simple  kind  of  con- 
sciousness, combined  and  re-combined  with  itself  in  multi- 
tudinous ways. 

Can  we  stop  short  here?  K  the  different  sensations 
known  as  sounds  are  built  out  of  a  common  unit,  is  it  not 
to  be  rationally  inferred  that  so  likewise  are  the  different 
sensations  known  as  tastes,  and  the  different  sensations 
known  as  odours,  and  the  different  sensations  known  as 
colours  f  Nay,  shall  we  not  regard  it  as  probable  that  there 
is  a  unit  common  to  all  these  strongly-contrasted  classes  of 
sensations  ?  If  the  nnlikenesses  among  the  sensations  of 
each  class  may  be  due  to  nnlikenesses  among  the  modes  of 
aggregation  of  a  unit  of  consciousness  common  to  them 
all ;  80,  too,  may  the  much  greater  nnlikenesses  between  the 
sensations  of  each  class  and  those  of  other  classes.  There 
may  be  a  single  primordial  element  of  consciousness,  and 
the  countless  kinds  of  consciousness  may  bo  produced  by 
the  compounding  of  this  element  with  itself  and  the  re- 
compounding  of  its  compounds  with  one  another  in  higher 
and  higher  degrees:  so  producing  increased  multiplicity, 
variety,  and  complexity. 

Have  we  any  clue  to  this  primordial  element  ?  I  think 
we  have.  That  simple  mental  impression  which  proves 
to  be  the  unit  of  composition  of  the  sensation  of  musical 
tone,  is  allied  to  certain  other  simple  mental  impressions 
differently  originated.  The  subjective  effect  produced  by 
a  crack  or  noise  that  has  no  appreciable  duration,  is  little 
else  than  a  nervous  shock.  Though  we  distinguish  such  a 
nervous  shock  as  belonging  to  what  we  call  sounds,  yet  it 
does  not  differ  very  much  from  nervous  shocks  of  other 
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kmds.  An  electrio  discharge  sent  tlirongli  the  body, 
causes  a  feeling  akin  to  that  which  a  sudden  loud  report 
cansee.  A  strong  unexpected  impression  made  through  the 
eyes^  as  by  a  flash  of  lightnings  similarly  gives  rise  to  a 
start  or  shock;  and  though  the  feeling  so  named  seems^ 
like  the  electrio  shocks  to  have  the  body  at  large  for  its 
seat,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  correlative 
rather  of  the  efferent  than  of  the  afferent  disturbance^  yet 
on  remembering  the  mental  change  that  results  from  the 
instantaneous  transit  of  an  object  across  the  field  of  vision, 
I  think  it  may  be  perceived  that  the  feeling  accompanying 
the  efferent  disturbance  is  itself  reduced  very  nearly  to  the 
same  form.  The  state  of  consciousness  so  generated  is, 
in  fieu^t,  comparable  in  quality  to  the  iuitial  state  of  con- 
sciousness caused  by  a  blow  (distmguishing  it  from  the  pain 
or  other  feeling  that  commences  the  instant  after) ;  which 
state  of  consciousness  caused  by  a  blow,  may  be  taken  as 
the  primitive  and  typical  form  of  the  nervous  shock.  The 
tact  that  sudden  brief  disturbances  thus  set  up  by  different 
stimuli  through  different  sets  of  nerves,  cause  feelings 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  quality,  will  not  appear  strange 
when  we  recollect  that  distinguishableness  of  feeling  implies 
appreciable  duration ;  and  that  when  the  duration  is  greatly 
abridged,  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  some  mental 
change  has  occurred  and  ceased.  To  have  a  sensation  of 
redness,  to  know  a  tone  as  acute  or  grave,  to  be  conscious 
of  a  taste  as  sweet,  implies  in  each  case  a  considerable  con- 
tinuity of  state.  If  the  state  does  not  last  long  enough  to 
admit  of  its  being  contemplated,  it  cannot  be  classed  as  of 
this  or  that  kind ;  and  becomes  a  momeutary  modification 
very  similar  to  momentaiy  modifications  otherwise  caused. 

It  is  possible,  then — ^may  we  not  even  say  probable— that 
something  of  the  same  order  as  that  which  we  call  a  nervous 
shock  is  the  ultimate  unit  of  consciousness ;  and  that  all  the 
imlikenesses  among  our  feelings  result  from  unlike  modes 
of  integration  of  this  ultimate  unit.     I  say  of  the  same 
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order^  because  there  are  discernible  differences  among 
nervous  shocks  that  are  differently  caused ;  and  the  primi* 
tive  nervous  shock  probably  differs  somewhat  from  each  of 
them.  And  I  say  of  the  same  order  for  the  further  reason^ 
that  while  we  may  ascribe  to  them  a  general  likeness  in 
nature  we  must  suppose  a  great  unlikeness  in  degree. 
The  nervous  shocks  recognized  as  such^  are  violent — must 
be  violent  before  they  can  be  perceived  amid  the  pro- 
cession of  multitudinous  vivid  feelings  suddenly  interrupted 
by  them.  But  the  rapidly-recurring  nervous  shocks  of 
which  the  different  forms  of  feeling  consist,  we  must  assume 
to  bo  of  comparatively  moderate,  or  even  of  very  slight, 
intensity.  Were  our  various  sensations  and  emotions  com- 
posed of  rapidly-recurring  shocks  as  strong  as  those  ordi- 
narily called  shocks,  they  would  be  unbearable :  indeed  life 
would  cease  at  once.  We  must  think  of  them  rather  as 
successive  faint  pulses  of  subjective  change,  each  having 
the  same  quality  as  the  strong  pulse  of  subjective  change 
distinguished  as  a  nervous  shock. 

The  reader  will  at  once  see,  if  he  has  not  already  seen, 
the  complete  congruity  between  this  view  and  the  known 
character  of  nerve-action.  As  pointed  out  in  §  33,  experi- 
ments show  that  the  so-called  nerve-current  is  intermittent 
—consists  of  waves  which  follow  one  another  from  the  place 
where  the  disturbance  arises  to  the  place  where  its  effect  is 
felt.  The  external  stimulus  in  no  case  acts  continuously  on 
the  sentient  centre,  but  sends  to  it  a  series  of  pulses  of 
molecular  motion.  Hence,  in  concluding  that  the  subjective 
effect  or  feeling,  is  composed  of  rapidly-recurring  mental 
shocks,  we  simply  conclude  that  it  corresponds  with  the 
objective  cause — the  rapidly-recurring  shocks  of  molecular 
change.  Our  typical  case  of  musical  sound  well  exhibits 
the  agreement.  Wo  have  a  single  aerial  wave,  a  single 
movement  of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  a  single  impact  on  the 
exjiansion  of  the  auditory  nerve,  a  single  wave  propagated 
to  the  auditory  centre,  and  a  single  shock  of  feeling  known 
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as  a  crack  or  a  report ;  and  then,  when  there  Is  externally 
generated  a  succession  of  such  aerial  waves,  each  working 
its  individual  physical  effect  on  the  auditory  structures,  and 
its  individual  psychical  effect  as  a  kind  of  shock,  we  see 
that  if  the  recurrent  physical  effects  exceed  a  certain  speed, 
the  recurrent  psychical  effects  are  consolidated  into  a  sensa- 
tion of  tone.  So  that  here  the  nerve  pulses  and  the  pulses 
of  feeling  clearly  answer  to  one  another ;  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  they  do  so  throughout.* 

We  must  not  omit  a  further  indirect  evidence  equally 
unlooked  for  and  striking.  A  conceivable  solution  is  af- 
forded by  this  hjrpothesis  of  two  problems  which,  in  its 
absence,  seem  entirely  insoluble.     How  is  it  possible  for 

*  Thongli  in  the  cases  of  the  other  sensations,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  disturbances  propagated  through  the  afferent  and  centripetal  nerves  are 
intermittenti  yet  we  cannot  in  the  same  way  trace  the  genesis  of  the  sue* 
oeasiYe  waves.    A  tolerably  good  due  to  their  mode  of  genesis,  is,  however, 
furnished  by  the  action  of  light  on  the  retina.     Possibly  it  will  be  antici- 
pated that  I  am  about  to  assign  the  rapidly-recurring  pulses  of  the  etherial 
medium,  as  the  causes  of  pulses  recurring  with  equal  rapidity  in  the  optio 
nerves ;  but  I  am  far  from  intending  to  do  this.     Neither  the  velocities  of 
the  nerve-waves,  nor  the  intervals  between  the  nerve- waves,  would  yield 
the  least  countenance  to  such  an  interpretation  ;  even  were  it  reconcilable 
with  the  principles  of  physics.     Undulating  molecules  of  ether  acting  on 
the  immeasurably-heavier  undulating  molecules  of  matter,  can  work  ap- 
preciable changes  in  them  only  by  accumulation  of  minute  effects.     If 
certain  etherial  undulations  correspond  in  rate  with  the  undulations  of  some 
molecule  of  matter  united  with  others  into  a  compound  ;  then  this  molecule 
may,  by  a  long  succession  of  etherial  impacts,  have  its  oscillations  so  in- 
creased in  their  sweep  as  to  cause  detachment  of  it,  and  consequent  de- 
composition of  the  compound  molecule  {Principles  of  Biology,  §  13).     But 
for  tiie  effects  of  etherial  impacts  to  be  thus  accumulated,  time  is  required  ; 
and  appreciable  time  is  experimentally  shown  to  be  taken  by  the  decom- 
positions which  light  effects.     Hence,  then,  a  ray  of  light  falling  on  one  of 
the  sensitive  elements  of  the  retina,  may  be  supposed  to  decompose  now  one 
unstable  molecule  and  now  another,  at  intervals  very  long  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  etherial  undulations,  though  very  short  as  estimated  by  our 
neasures  ;  and  the  decomposition  of  each  molecule  may  be  supposed  to  send 
along  a  connected  nerve-fibre,  the  wave  of  molecular  change  which,  under 
its  subjective  aspect  as  a  nervous  shock,  becomes  the  xmit  of  composition  of 
the  sensation  caUed  light 
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feelings  so  different  in  quality  as  those  of  lieat>  of  taste^  of 
colour,  of  tone,  &c.,  to  arise  in  nervous  centres  closely  allied 
to  one  another  in  composition  and  structure  T  And  how,  in 
the  course  of  evolution,  can  there  have  been  gradually 
differentiated  these  widely-unlike  orders,  and  genera,  and 
species,  of  feelings  f  Possible  answers  are  at  once  supplied 
if  we  assume  that  diverse  feelings  are  produced  by  diverse 
modes,  and  degrees,  and  complexities,  of  integration  of  the 
alleged  ultimate  unit  of  consciousness.  If  each  wave  of 
molecular  motion  brought  by  a  nerve-fibre  to  a  nerve- 
centre,  has  for  its  correlative  a  shock  or  pulse  of  feeling; 
then  we  can  comprehend  how  distinguishable  differences 
of  feeling  may  arise  from  differences  in  the  rates  of  recur- 
rence of  the  waves,  and  we  can  frame  a  general  idea  of  the 
way  in  which,  by  the  arrival  through  other  fibres,  of  waves 
recurring  at  other  rates,  compound  waves  of  molecular 
motion  may  be  formed,  and  give  rise  to  units  of  compound 
feelings :  which  process  of  compounding  of  waves  and  pro- 
duction of  correspondingly-compounded  feelings,  we  may 
imagine  to  be  carried  on  without  limit,  and  to  produce  any 
amount  of  heterogeneity  of  feelings.  After  recognizing  this 
possibility,  the  visible  likenesses  of  nervous  centres  that  are 
the  seats  of  different  feelings,  cease  to  be  mysterious  ;  since 
the  structures  of  these  nervous  centres  need  differ  only  as 
much  as  is  requisite  to  produce  different  combinations 
of  the  waves  of  molecular  motion.  Similarly,  there  dis- 
appears the  difficulty  of  understanding  how  the  multitu- 
dinous diverse  forms  of  feeling  have  been  evolved  from  a 
primitive  simple  sensibility;  since  complications  of  the 
molecular  motions,  and  concomitant  feelings,  must  have 
gone  on  pari  passu  with  correlative  complications  of  minute 
structures,  organized  little  by  little. 

§  61.  The  nature  of  Mind  as  thus  conceived,  will  be 
elucidated  by  comparing  it  with  the  nature  of  Matter; 
and  the  fact  that  a  parallelism  exists  between  that  which 
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ehenuBts  have  established  respecting  Matter  and  that  which 
we  here  suppose  respecting  Mind^  will  help  to  justify  the 
eonception. 

Multitudinous  substances  that  seem  to  be  homogeneous 
Slid  simple^  prove  to  be  really  heterogeneous  and  com- 
pound ;  and  many  that  appear  wholly  unrelated  are  shown 
by  analysis  to  be  near  akin.  Here  is  a  group  of  them  quite 
different  in  their  apparent  characters^  which  have  an  essen- 
tial component  in  common.  Here  is  another  group  simi- 
larly held  together  by  the  universal  presence  of  some  other 
component.  And  then  these  seemingly-different  substances 
each  characterizing  a  different  group^  turn  out  them- 
selves to  contain  an  element  common  to  the  two.  For 
instance^  there  is  a  large  class  of  salts  formed  by  sulphuric 
acid;  another  large  class  formed  by  nitric  acid;  another 
by  acetic  acid ;  and  so  on.  And  these  acids^  along  with 
many  others^  are  all  discovered  to  have  oxygen  for  their 
active  constituent.  Moreover^  there  is  reason 

to  suspect  that  the  so-called  simple  substances  are  them- 
selves compound ;  and  that  there  is  but  one  ultimate  form 
of  Matter^  out  of  which  the  successively-more  complex 
forms  of  Matter  are  built  up.  By  the  different  grouping 
of  units^  and  by  the  combination  of  the  unlike  groups 
each  with  its  own  kind  and  each  with  other  kinds^  it  is 
supposed  that  there  have  been  produced  the  kinds  of  matter 
we  call  elementary ;  just  as^  by  further  compositions  simi- 
larly carried  on^  these  produce  further  varieties  and  com- 
plexities. And  this  supposition  the  phenomena  of  allo- 
tropism  go  &r  to  justify^  by  showing  us  that  the  same  mass 
of  molecules  assumes  quite  different  properties  when  the 
mode  of  aggregation  is  changed. 

If^  then^  we  see  that  by  unlike  arrangements  of  like  units^ 
all  the  forms  of  Matter^  apparently  so  diverse  in  nature, 
may  be  produced — ^if,  even  without  assuming  that  the  so- 
called  elements  are  compound^  we  remember  how  from  a  few 
oi  these  there  may  arise  by  transformation  and  by  combina- 
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tion  numerous  Beemingly-Bunple  substances,  strongly  con- 
trasted with  their  constituents  and  with  one  another;  we 
shall  the  better  conceive  the  possibility  that  the  multi- 
tudinous forms  of  Mind  known  as  different  feelings,  may  be 
composed  of  simpler  units  of  feeling,  and  even  of  units 
fundamentally  of  one  kind.  We  shall  perceive  that  such 
homogeneous  units  of  feeling  may,  by  integration  in  diverse 
ways,  give  origin  to  different  though  relatively-simple  feel- 
ings; by  combination  of  which  with  one  another  more  com- 
plex and  more  unlike  feelings  may  arise ;  and  so  on  con- 
tinuously. 

Here,  indeed,  it  may  be  added  that  something  beyond 
analogy  may  perhaps  exist  between  the  methods  of  material 
and  mental  evolution.  When  we  recal  the  fact  that  mole- 
cules are  never  at  rest,  and  that  by  carrying  their  individual 
rhythmical  motions  into  the  compound  molecules  formed  of 
them,  they  produce  compound  rhythms — ^when  we  recollect 
the  extreme  complexity  of  the  molecules  of  nervous  matter, 
and  imagine  how  various  and  involved  must  be  the  rhythms 
of  which  they  are  the  seats — when,  further,  we  infer  the  count- 
less modifications  of  rhythms  that  must  under  such  conditions 
become  possible ;  we  shall  dimly  see  a  fitness  of  molecular 
structure  for  originating,  and  being  affected  by,  the  diver- 
sities and  complications  of  molecular  pulses  above  described. 
We  shall  suspect  that  there  may  be  here  a  further  corre- 
spondence between  a  known  cause  of  physical  heterogeneity 
and  the  supposed  cause  of  psychical  heterogeneity. 

§  62,  While  reading  the  last  two  sections,  some  will 
perhaps  have  thought  that  they  stand  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  section  preceding  them.  After  alleging  that 
the  substance  of  Mind  cannot  be  known,  an  attempt  is 
forthwith  made  to  show  that  Mind  is,  certainly  in  some 
cases  and  probably  in  all,  resolvable  into  nervous  shocks; 
and  that  these  nervous  shocks  answer  to  the  waves  of 
molecular  motion  that  traverse  nerves  and  nerve-centres. 
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Thus  not  only  is  the  snbstance  of  Mind  supposed  to  be 
knowable  as  having  tliis  universal  character,  but  it  is 
closely  assimilated  to,  if  not  identified  with,  nervous 
change. 

The  alarm  is  groundless  however.  The  foregoing  reason- 
ing brings  us  no  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  final  question. 
Even  could  we  succeed  in  proving  that  Mind  consists  of 
homogeneous  units  of  feeling  of  the  nature  specified,  we 
should  be  unable  to  say  what  Mind  is ;  just  as  we  should 
be  unable  to  say  what  Matter  is,  could  we  succeed  in  de- 
composing it  into  those  ultimate  homogeneous  units  of 
which  it  is  not  improbably  composed.  In  the  one  case,  as  in 
the  other,  the  ultimate  tmit  must  remain,  for  the  reasons  as- 
signed at  the  outset,  absolutely  tmknown.  The  reduction  of 
all  the  more  complex  forms  to  the  simplest  form,  leaves  us 
with  nothing  but  this  simplest  form  as  the  term  out  of 
which  to  frame  thought;  and  thought  cannot  be  framed 
out  of  one  term  only.  Bepresentation  and  re-representation 
of  this  ultimate  unit  of  consciousness  in  terms  of  itself, 
leaves  us  at  last  just  where  we  were  at  first.  And  repre- 
sentation of  it  in  any  other  terms  involves  a  contradiction. 
For  to  think  of  it  as  having  some  assigned  nature,  is  to 
think  of  it  in  some  other  mode  of  consciousness ;  in  which 
case  such  other  mode  of  consciousness  cannot  have  this  unit 
of  consciousness  for  its  component,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
hypothesis. 

When  the  two  modes  of  Being  which  we  distinguish  as 
Subject  and  Object,  have  been  severally  reduced  to  their 
lowest  termp,  any  further  comprehension  must  be  an  assimila- 
tion of  these  lowest  terms  to  one  another ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  this  is  negatived  by  the  very  distinction  of  Sub- 
ject and  Object,  which  is  itself  the  consciousness  of  a  difier- 
ence  transcending  all  other  difierences.  So  far  from  helping 
us  to  think  of  them  as  of  one  kind,  analysis  serves  but  to 
render  more  manifest  the  impossibility  of  finding  for  them  a 
oonmion  concept — a  thought  under  which  they  can  be  united. 
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Let  it  be  granted  that  all  existence  distingoished  as  ob- 
jective^ may  be  resolved  into  the  existence  of  units  of  one 
kind.  Let  it  be  granted  that  every  species  of  objective 
activity^  may  be  understood  as  due  to  the  rhythmical  motions 
of  such  ultimate  units;  and  that  among  the  objective  ac- 
tivities so  understood,  are  the  waves  of  molecular  motion 
propagated  through  nerves  and  nerve-centres.  And  let  it 
Airther  be  granted  that  all  existence  distinguished  as  sub- 
jective, is  resolvable  into  units  of  consciousness  similar  in 
nature  to  those  which  we  know  as  nervous  shocks ;  each  of 
which  is  the  correlative  of  a  rhythmical  motion  of  a  material 
unit,  or  group  of  such  units.  Can  we  then  think  of  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  activities  as  the  same  ?  Can  the  oscil- 
lation of  a  molecule  be  represented  in  consciousness  side  by 
side  with  a  nervous  shock,  and  the  two  be  recognized  as 
one  ?  No  effort  enables  us  to  assimilate  them.  That  a  unit 
of  feeling  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  unit  of  motion,  be- 
comes more  than  ever  manifest  when  we  bring  the  two  into 
juxtaposition.  And  the  immediate  verdict  of  consciousness 
thus  given,  might  be  analytically  justified  were  this  a  fit 
place  for  the  needful  analysis.  For  it  might  be  shown  that 
the  conception  of  an  oscillating  molecule  is  built  out  of  many 
units  of  feeling;  and  that  to  identify  it  with  a  nervous  shock 
would  be  to  identify  a  whole  congeries  of  units  with  a  single 
unit. 

§  63.  Here,  indeed,  we  arrive  at  the  barrier  which  needs  to 
be  perpetually  pointed  out ;  alike  to  those  who  seek  mate- 
rialistic explanations  of  mental  phenomena,  and  to  those  who 
are  alarmed  lest  such  explanations  may  be  found.  The  last 
class  prove  by  their  fear,  almost  as  much  as  the  first  prove  by 
their  hope,  that  they  believe  Mind  may  possibly  be  iii.ter- 
preted  in  terms  of  Matter ;  whereas  many  whom  they  vitu- 
perate as  materialists,  are  profoundly  convinced  that  there 
is  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  so  interpreting  them. 
For  those  who,  not  deterred  by  foregone  conclusions,  have 
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pnslied  iheir  analyses  to  the  uttermost,  see  very  clearly 
that  the  concept  we  form  to  ourselves  of  Matter,  is  but  the 
symbol  of  some  form  of  Power  absolutely  and  for  ever  un- 
known to  ns ;  and  a  symbol  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  be 
like  the  reality  without  involving  ourselves  in  contradictions 
{First  Principles,  §  16).  They  also  see  that  the  representa- 
tion of  all  objective  activities  in  terms  of  Motion,  is  but  a  re- 
presentation of  them  and  not  a  knowledge  of  them ;  and 
that  we  are  immediately  brought  to  alternative  absurdities 
if  we  assume  the  Power  manifested  to  us  as  Motion,  to  be 
in  itself  that  which  we  conceive  as  Motion  {First  Prin» 
dples,  §  1 7).  When  with  these  conclusions  that  Matter  and 
Motion  as  we  think  them  are  but  symbolic  of  unknowable 
forms  of  existence,  we  join  the  conclusion  lately  reached  that 
Mind  also  is  unknowable,  and  that  the  simplest  form  under 
which  we  can  think  of  its  substance  is  but  a  symbol  of  some- 
thing that  can  never  be  rendered  into  thought ;  we  see  that 
the  whole  question  is  at  last  nothing  more  than  the  question 
whether  these  symbols  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  those 
or  those  in  terms  of  these — a  question  scarcely  worth  de- 
ciding ;  since  either  answer  leaves  us  as  completely  outside 
of  the  reality  as  we  were  at  first. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  here,  once  for  aU, 
that  were  we  compelled  to  choose  between  the  alternatives  of 
translating  mental  phenomena  into  physical  phenomena,  or 
of  translating  physical  phenomena  into  mental  phenomena, 
the  latter  alternative  would  seem  the  more  acceptable  of  the 
two.  Mind,  as  known  to  the  possessor  of  it,  is  a  circum- 
scribed aggregate  of  activities ;  and  the  cohesion  of  these  ac- 
tivities, one  with  another,  throughout  the  aggregate,  com- 
pels the  postulation  of  a  something  of  which  they  are  the 
activities.  But  the  same  experiences  which  make  him 
aware  of  this  coherent  aggregate  of  mental  activities, 
simultaneously  make  him  aware  of  activities  that  are  not 
included  in  it — outlying  activities  which  become  known  by 
their  effects  on  this  aggregate,  but  which  are  experimentally 
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in  any  other  way  than  as  the  z  of  our  equation,  inevitably 
betrays  us  into  errors;  for  we  cannot  think  of  substance 
save  in  terms  that  imply  material  properties.  Our  only 
course  is  constantly  to  recognize  our  symbols  as  symbols 
only ;  and  to  rest  conteut  with  that  duality  of  them  which 
our  constitution  necessitates.  The  Unknowable  as  mani« 
fested  to  us  within  the  limits  of  consciousness  in  the  shape 
of  Feeling,  being  no  less  inscrutable  than  The  Unknowable 
as  manifested  beyond  the  limits  of  consciousness  in  other 
shapes,  we  approach  no  nearer  to  understanding  the  last 
by  rendering  it  into  the  first.  The  conditioned  form  under 
which  Being  is  presented  in  the  Subject,  cannot,  any  more 
than  the  conditioned  form  under  which  Being  is  presented 
in  the  Object,  be  the  Unconditioned  Being  common  to 
the  two. 


CHAPTBB  n. 


THE  COMPOSITION   OF   MIND. 


§  64.  In  the  last  chapter  we  incidentally  encroaclied  on 
the  topic  to  wluch  tliis  chapter  is  to  be  devoted.  Certain 
apparently-simple  feeUngs  were  shown  to  be  compounded  of 
units  of  feeling ;  whence  it  was  inferred  that  possibly,  if  not 
probably,  feelings  of  other  classes  are  similarly  compounded^ 
And  in  thus  treating  of  the  composition  of  feelings,  we,  by 
implication,  treated  of  the  composition  of  Mind,  of  which 
feelings  are  themselves  components. 

Here,  however,  leaving  speculations  about  the  ultimate 
composition  of  Mind,  we  pass  to  observations  on  its  proxi- 
mate composition.  Accepting  as  really  simple  those  con- 
stituents of  Mind  which  are  not  decomposable  by  introspec- 
tion, we  have  to  consider  what  are  their  fundamental 
distinctive  characters,  and  what  are  the  essential  principles 
of  arrangement  among  them. 

§  65.  The  proximate  components  of  Mind  are  of  two 
broadly-contrasted  kinds — Feelings  and  the  Relations 
between  feelings.  Among  the  members  of  each  group  there 
exist  multitudinous  unlikenesses,  many  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely strong ;  but  such  unlikenesses  are  small  compared 
with  those  which  distinguish  members  of  the  one  group 
from  members  of  the  other.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  con- 
sider what  are  the  characters  which  all  Feelings  have  in 

H  2 
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them^  involves  some  forestalling  of  a  future  chapter*  This 
breach  of  order^  however^  is  unavoidable ;  for  until  certain 
provisional  groupings  have  been  made^  further  exposition  is 
scarcely  practicable. 

Limiting  our  attention  to  seemingly-homogeneous  feelings 
as  primarily  experienced^  they  may  be  divided  into  the 
feeHngs  which  are  centrally  initiated  and  the  feelings  which 
are  peripherally  initiated — emotions  and  sensations.  These 
have  widely  unlike  characters.  Towards  the  close  of  this 
volume  evidence  will  be  found  that  while  the  sensations  are 
relatively  simple,  the  emotions,  though  seeming  to  be  sim- 
ple are  extremely  compound ;  and  that  a  marked  contrast 
of  character  between  them  hence  results.  But  without 
referring  to  any  essential  unlikeness  of  composition,  we  shall 
shortly  see  that  between  the  centrally-initiated  feelings  and 
the  peripherally-initiated  feelings,  fundamental  distinctions 
may  be  established  by  introspective  comparison. 

A  subdivision  has  to  be  made.  The  peripherally-anitiated 
feelings,  or  sensation^  may  be  grouped  into  those  which, 
caused  by  disturbances  at  the  ends  of  nerves  distributed  on 
the  outer  surface,  are  taken  to  imply  outer  agencies,  and 
those  which,  caused  by  disturbances  at  the  ends  of  nerves 
distributed  within  the  body,  are  not  taken  to  imply  outer 
agencies ;  which  last,  though  not  peripherally  initiated  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  are  so  in  the  physiological  sense.  But  as 
between  the  exterior  of  the  body  and  its  interior,  there  are 
all  gradations  of  depth,  it  results  that  this  distinction  is  a 
broadly  marked  one,  rather  than  a  sharply  marked  one.  Wo 
shall,  however,  find  that  certain  difierential  characters  among 
the  sensations  accompany  this  difierenco  of  distribution  of 
the  nerves  in  which  they  arise ;  and  that  they  are  decided 
in  proportion  to  the  relative  superficiality  or  centrality  of 
these  nerves. 

In  contrast  with  this  class  of  primary  or  real  feelings, 
thus  divided  and  subdivided,  has  to  be  set  the  complemen- 
tary class  of  secondary  or  ideal  feelings^  similarly  divided 
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and  subdivided.  Speaking  generally^  the  two  classes  differ 
greatly  in  intensity.  While  the  primary  or  originally-pro- 
dnced  feelings  are  relatively  vivid,  the  secondary  or  re- 
produced feelings  are  relatively  faint.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  vivid  feelings  are  taken  to  imply  objective  exciting 
agents  then  and  there  acting  on  the  periphery  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  while  the  faint  feelings,  though  taken  to 
imply  objective  exciting  agents  which  thus  acted  at  a  past 
time,  are  not  taken  to  imply  their  present  action. 

We  are  thus  obliged  to  carry  with  us  a  classification  based 
on  structure  and  a  classificaticm  based  on  function.  The 
division  into  centrally-initiated  feelings,  called  emotions, 
and  peripherally-initiated  feelings,  called  sensations  ;  and  the 
subdivision  of  these  last  into  sensations  that  arise  on  the 
exterior  of  the  body  and  sensations  that  arise  in  its  interior; 
respectively  refer  to  differences  among  the  parts  in  action. 
Whereas  the  division  into  vivid  or  real  feelings  and  faint 
or  ideal  feelings,  cutting  across  the  other  divisions  at  right 
angles  as  we  may  say,  refers  to  difference  of  amount  in  the 
actions  of  these  parts.  The  first  classification  has  in  view 
imlikenesses  of  kind  among  the  feelings ;  and  the  second,  a 
marked  unlikeness  of  degree,  common  to  all  the  kinds. 

§  67.  From  the  classes  of  simple  feelings  we  pass  to  the 
classes  of  simple  relations  between  feelings,  respecting  which 
also,  something  must  be  said  before  we  can  proceed.  In 
default  of  an  ultimate  analysis,  which  cannot  be  made  at 
present,  certain  brief  general  statements  must  suffice. 

As  already  said,  the  requisite  to  the  existence  of  a  rela- 
tion is  the  existence  of  two  feelings  between  which  it  is 
the  link.  The  requisite  to  the  existence  of  two  feelings  is 
some  difference.  And  therefore  the  requisite  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  relation  is  the  occurrence  of  a  change — the  passage 
from  one  apparently-uniform  state  to  another  apparently- 
uniform  state,  implying  the  momentary  shock  produced  by 
the  commencement  of  a  new  state. 
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It  follows  that  the  degree  of  the  change  or  shoct,  con- 
stituting  in  other  words  the  consciousness  of  the  degree  of 
difference  between  the  adjacent  states^  is  the  altimate  basis 
of  the  distinctions  among  relations.  Hence  the  fundamental 
division  of  them  into  relations  between  feelings  that  are 
equals  or  those  of  likeness^  (which  however  must  be  divided 
by  some  portion  of  consciousness  that  is  unlike  them),  and 
relations  between  feelings  that  are  unequal,  or  those  of  un- 
likeness.  These  last  fall  into  what  we  may  distinguish  as 
relations  of  descending  intensity  and  relatk)ns  of  ascending 
intensity,  according  as  the  transition  is  to  a  greater  or  to  a 
less  amount  of  feeling.  And  they  are  further  distinguish- 
able into  relations  of  quantitative  unlikeness,  or  those  occur- 
ring between  feelings  of  the  same  nature  but  different 
in  degree,  and  relations  of  qualitative  unlikeness,  or  those 
occurring  between  feelings  not  of  the  same  nature. 

Belations  thus  contemplated  simply  as  changes^  and 
grouped  according  to  the  degree  of  change  or  the  kind  of 
change,  severally  belong  to  one  or  other  of  two  great 
categories  which  take  no  account  of  the  terms  as  like  or 
unlike  in  nature  or  amount,  but  which  take  account  only  of 
their  order  of  occurrence,  as  either  simultaneous  or  succes- 
sive. This  fundamental  division  of  relations  into  those  of  co- 
existence and  those  of  sequence,  is,  however,  itself  dependent 
on  the  preceding  division  into  relations  of  equality  between 
feelings  and  relations  of  inequality  between  them.  For 
relations  themselves  liave  to  be  classed  as  of  like  or  unlike 
kinds  by  comparing  the  momentary  feelings  that  attend  the 
establishment  of  them,  and  observing  whether  these  are  like 
ox  unlike ,  and,  as  wo  shall  hereafter  see,  tho  relations  of 
co-existence  and  sequence  are  distinguished  from  one  another 
only  by  a  process  of  this  kind. 

§  68.  Havmg  defined  simple  feelings  and  simple  rela- 
tions, and  having  provisionally  classified  the  leading  kinds 
of  each,  we  may  now  go  on  to  observe  how  Mind  is  made 
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up  of  these  elements,  and  how  diflTerent  portions  of  it  ai6 
characterized  by  different  modes  of  combination  of  them. 

Tracts  of  consciousness  formed  of  feelings  that  are  cen- 
trally initiated,  are  widely  unlike  tracts  of  consciousness 
formed  of  feelings  that  are  peripherally  initiated ;  and  of  the 
tracts  of  consciousness  formed  of  peripherally-initiated  feel- 
ings, those  parts  occupied  by  feelings  that  take  their  rise 
in  the  interior  of  the  body  are  widely  unlike  those  parts 
occupied  by  feelings  that  take  their  rise  oiii  the  exterior  of 
the  body.  The  marked  unlikenessee  are  in  both  cases  due  to 
the  greater  or  smaller  proportions  of  the  relational  elements 
that  are  present.  Whereas  among  centrally-initiated  feel- 
ings, the  mutual  limitations,  both  simultaneous  and  suc- 
cessive, are  vague  and  far  between;  and  whereas  among 
peripherally-initiated  feelings  caused  by  internal  disturb- 
ances, some  are  extremely  indefinite,  and  few  or  none 
definite  in  a  high  degree ;  feelings  caused  by  external  dis- 
turbances are  mostly  related  quite  clearly,  aUke  by  co- 
existence and  sequence,  and  among  the  highest  of  .them  the 
mutual  limitations  in  space  or  time  or  both,  are  extremely 
sharp.  These  broad  contrasts,  dependent  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  elements  of  feeling  are  compounded  with  the 
elements  of  relation,  cannot  be  understood,  and  their  import- 
ance perceived,  without  illustrations.  We  will  begin  with 
those  parts  of  Mind  distinguished  by  predominance  of  the 
relational  elements. 

Bemembering  that  the  lenses  of  the  eye  form  a  non- 
sentient  optical  apparatus  that  casts  images  on  the  retina, 
we  may  fairly  say  that  the  retina  is  brought  more 
directly  into  contact  with  the  external  agent  acting  on  it 
than  is  any  other  peripheral  expansion  of  the  nervous 
system.  And  it  is  in  the  tracts  of  consciousness  produced 
by  the  various  lights  reflected  from  objects  around  and 
concentrated  on  the  retina,  that  we  find  the  elements  of 
feeling  most  intimately  woven  up  with  the  elements  of 
relation.     The  multitudinous  states  of  consciousness  yielded 
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by  vision^  are  above  all  others  sbarp  in  tbeir  mntiial  Iimi-> 
tations :  the  differences  that  occur  between  adjacent  ones 
are  extremely  definite.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the 
relational  element  is  here  dominant  under  both  of  its  funda* 
mental  forms.  Some  of  the  feelings  simultaneously  limit  one 
another  with  great  distinctness,  and  some  of  them  with  equal 
distinctness  successively  limit  one  another.  The 

feelings  caused  by  actions  on  the  general  surface  of  the 
body  are  also  marked  off  clearly,  though  by  no  means  so 
clearly  as  those  which  arise  in  the  retina*  Sensations  of 
touch  initiated  at  points  on  the  skin  very  near  one  another, 
form  parts  of  consciousness  that  are  separate  though  adja^ 
cent]  and  these  are  distinguishable  not  only  as  co-existing 
in  close  proximity,  but  also  as  distinct  from  kindred  sensa* 
tions  immediately  preceding  or  immediately  succeeding 
them.  Moreover  the  definiteness  of  their  mutual  limita- 
tions, in  space  if  not  in  time,  is  greatest  among  the  sensa* 
tions  of  touch  proceeding  from  parts  of  the  surface  which 
have,  in  a  sense,  the  greatest  externality — ^the  parts  which^ 
like  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
have  the  most  frequent  and  varied  converse  with  outer 
objects.*  Next  in  the  definiteness  of  their  mutual 

limitations  come  the  auditory  feelings.  Among  such  of 
these  as  occur  together,  the  relations  are  marked  with 
imperfect  clearness.  Received  through  uncultivated  ears, 
only  a  few  simultaneous  sounds  are  vaguely  separable  in 
consciousness;  though  received  through  the  ears  of  a 
musician,  many  such  soimds  may  bo  distinguished  and 
identified.  But  among  successive  sounds  the  relational 
components  of  mind  are  conspicuous.  Differences  between 
tones  that  follow  one  another,  even  very  rapidly,  are  clearly 

*  The  tongue  is  a  much  more  active  tactual  organ  than  at  first  appean. 
The  mechanical  impreasions  it  receives  are  not  limited  to  those  given  by 
the  food  which  it  manages  during  mastication ;  but  at  other  times  it  is 
perpetually  exploring  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  which  are  to  it  extemil 
bodies. 
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perceived.  But  the  demarcations  are  loss  decided  than 
those  between  contrasted  sensations  in  the  field  of 
vision*  Passing  to  the  sensations  of  taste^  we 

see  that  these,  less  external  in  their  origin  (for  it  is  not  in 
the  tip  of  the  tongue,  but  over  its  hinder  part  and  the  back 
of  the  palate,  that  the  gustatory  nerves  are  distributed),  are 
comparatively  indefinite  in  their  relations.  Such  distinc* 
tions  as  may  be  perceived  between  tastes  that  co-exist  are 
comparatively  vague,  and  can  be  extended  to  but  two  or 
three.  Similarly,  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  successive 
tastes  are  fisur  less  sharp  than  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  the 
visual  impressions  we  receive  at  every  glance ;  nor  can  suo- 
oessive  tastes  be  distinguished  with  anything  like  the  same 
rapidity  as  successive  tones.  Even  more  undo- 

dded  are  the  mutual  limitations  among  sensations  of 
smell,  which,  like  the  last,  originate  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  surface  (for  the  nose  is  not  the  seat  of  smell : 
the  olfiskctory  chamber,  with  which  the  nostrils  communicate, 
is  seated  high  up  between  the  eyes).  Of  simultaneous 
smells  the  discrimination  is  very  vague ;  and  probably  not 
more  than  three  can  be  separately  identified.  Of 
smells  that  follow  one  another,  it  is  manifest  that  they 
begin  and  end  indefinitely,  and  that  they  cannot  be  expe- 
rienced in  rapid  succession. 

We  come  now  to  the  peripherally-initiated  feelings  set 
up  by  mtemal  disturbances.  Among  these  the  most  super- 
ficial in  origm  and  most  relational  as  they  exist  in  con- 
sciousness, are  the  sensations  of  muscular  tension.  Though, 
except  when  making  vigorous  efibrts,  these  are  but  feeble ; 
though  such  as  are  present  together  mutually  limit  ono 
another  in  a  very  vague  way ;  and  though  their  beginnings 
and  ends  are  so  blurred  that  a  series  of  them  is  but  indis- 
tinctly separable  into  parts ;  yet  they  are  juxtaposed  and 
contrasted  to  the  extent  implied  by  discriminations  and  recog- 
nitions of  them — discriminations  and  recognitions  so  partial, 
however,  as  frequently  to  require  indirect  verifications.     It 
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between  the  tracts  of  consciousness  thus  broadly  contrasted; 
and  they  are  siinilarly  caused.  Presence  of  the  relational 
elements^  seen  in  the  mutual  limitations  of  feelings,  simul- 
taneous and  successive,  is  accompanied  by  the  mutual  cohe- 
sion of  feelings;  and  absence  of  the  relational  elements, 
seen  in  the  indeterminate  boundaries  of  feelings  in  space 
and  time,  is  accompanied  by  their  incoherence.  Let  us 
re-observe  the  tracts  of  consciousness  above  compared. 

The  sharply-defined  patches  of  colour  that  occur  together 
in  a  visual  impression,  are  indissolubly  united-^held  rigidly 
in  juxtaposition.  And  successive  visual  feelings,  such  as  are 
produced  by  transferring  the  gaze  from  one  object  to 
another,  have  a  strength  of  connection  that  gives  a  fixed 
consciousness  of  their  order.  Thus  the  visual  feelings, 
above  all  others  distinguished  by  the  sharpness  of  their 
mutual  limitations,  are  absolutely  coherent  in  space  and 
very   coherent  in  time.  Between    sensations    of 

touch  given  by  an  object  grasped,  the  cohesion  is  not  so 
great.  Though  the  two  feelings  produced  by  two  points 
felt  simultaneously  by  a  finger,  hold  together  so  that 
they  cannot  be  removed  far  from  one  another  in  conscious- 
ness ;  yet  the  bond  uniting  them  has  much  less  rigidity  than 
the  bond  uniting  the  visual  feelings  produced  by  the  two 
points ;  and  when  the  feelings  are  more  than  two,  their  con- 
nections in  consciousness  are  loose  enough  to  permit  of 
much  variation  in  the  conception  of  their  relative  positions. 
Still  the  strength  of  links  between  co-existing  feelings  of 
touch  is  considerable;  as  is  also  that  between  successive 
feelings  of  the  same  kind.  Among  the  simultaneous 

feelings  caused  by  simultaneous  sounds,  especially  if  they  are 
not  in  harmony,  the  defect  of  cohesion  is  as  marked  as  the 
defect  of  mutual  limitation.  But  among  the  successive  feel- 
ings produced  by  successive  sounds,  we  find  that  along  with 
distinct  mutual  limitations  there  go  decided  mutual  cohe- 
sions. Sequent  notes,  or  articulations,  cling  together  with 
tenacity.  Much    less    clearly  bounded    by  one 
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sboold  be  added  tliat  the  relations  among  muscular  feelings 
are  variable  in  abundance  and  distinctness.  They  are  most 
conspicuous  when  the  feelings  come  from  muscles  that  are 
small^  and  in  perpetual  action^  as  those  which  move  the 
eyes^  the  fingers^  and  the  vocal  organs ;  and  least  conspicuous 
when  the  feelings  come  from  muscles  that  are  large  or 
centrally  seated^  or  both^  as  those  of  the  legs  and  of  the 
trunk.  Passing  over  abnormal  feelings  of  pain  and 

discomfort  due  to  disturbances  of  nerves  distributed  within 
the  limbs  and  body,  among  which  the  small  proportion  of 
the  relational  element  is  manifest,  it  will  suffice  if  we  come 
at  once  to  the  feelings  originating  in  parts  that  are  remotest 
from  the  external  world,  and  which,  as  least  relational,  are 
most  distinguished  from  those  we  set  out  with.  Hunger  is 
extremely  vague  in  its  beginning  and  end.  Commencing  un- 
obtrusively and  ceasing  gradually,  it  is  utterly  unlike  those 
feelings  which,  closely  contiguous  in  time,  make  one  another 
distinct  by  mutual  limitation.  Neither  is  it  appreciably 
marked  out  by  co-existing  feelings :  its  position  among 
simultaneous  states  of  consciousness  is  indeterminate.  And 
this  indefiniteness  of  relation,  both  in  space  and  time,  cha- 
racterizes other  visceral  feelings,  both  normal  and  abnormal. 
Of  the  centrally-initated  feelings,  or  emotions,  much  the 
same  has  to  be  said  as  of  the  last.  Their  beginnings  and 
endings  in  time  are  comparatively  indefinite,  and  they  have 
no  definite  localizations  in  space.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
not  limited  by  preceding  and  succeeding  states  of  conscious- 
ness with  any  precision ;  and  no  identifiable  bounds  are  put 
to  them  by  states  of  consciousness  that  co-exist.  Here,  then, 
the  relational  element  of  mind  is  extremely  inconspicuous. 
The  sequences  among  emotions  that  can  occur  in  a  given 
period,  are  comparatively  few  and  indeterminate;  and 
between  such  two  or  three  emotions  as  can  co-exist  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  in  more  than  a  vague  way. 

§  69.  Further  and  equally-important  distinctions  obtain 
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between  the  tracts  of  consciousness  tlius  broadly  contrasted; 
and  tbey  are  similarly  caused.  Presence  of  the  relational 
elements^  seen  in  the  mutual  limitations  of  feelings^  simul- 
taneous and  successive^  is  accompanied  by  the  mutual  cohe- 
sion of  feelings;  and  absence  of  the  relational  elements, 
seen  in  the  indeterminate  boundaries  of  feelings  in  space 
and  time,  is  accompanied  by  their  incoherence.  Let  us 
re-observe  the  tracts  of  consciousness  above  compared. 

The  sharply-defined  patches  of  colour  that  occur  together 
in  a  visual  impression,  are  indissolubly  united— held  rigidly 
in  juxtaposition.  And  successive  visual  feelings,  such  as  are 
produced  by  transferring  the  gaze  from  one  object  to 
another,  have  a  strength  of  connection  that  gives  a  fixed 
consciousness  of  their  order.  Thus  the  visual  feelings, 
above  all  others  distinguished  by  the  sharpness  of  their 
mutual  limitations,  are  absolutely  coherent  in  space  and 
very   coherent  in  time.  Between    sensations    of 

touch  given  by  an  object  grasped,  the  cohesion  is  not  so 
great.  Though  the  two  feelings  produced  by  two  points 
felt  simultaneously  by  a  fiinger,  hold  together  so  that 
fhoy  cannot  be  removed  far  from  one  another  in  conscious- 
ness ;  yet  the  bond  uniting  them  has  much  less  rigidity  than 
the  bond  uniting  the  visual  feelings  produced  by  the  two 
points ;  and  when  the  feelings  are  more  than  two,  their  con- 
nections in  consciousness  are  loose  enough  to  permit  of 
much  variation  in  the  conception  of  their  relative  positions. 
Still  the  strength  of  links  between  co-existing  feelings  of 
touch  is  considerable;  as  is  also  that  between  successive 
feelings  of  the  same  kind.  Among  the  simultaneous 

feelings  caused  by  simultaneous  sounds,  especially  if  they  are 
nob  in  harmony,  the  defect  of  cohesion  is  as  marked  as  the 
defect  of  mutual  limitation.  But  among  the  successive  feel- 
ings produced  by  successive  sounds,  we  find  that  along  with 
distinct  mutual  limitations  there  go  decided  mutual  cohe- 
sions. Sequent  notes,  or  articulations,  cling  together  with 
tenacity.  Much    less    clearly  bounded    by   one 
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another  as  are  tastes,  simnltaneons  and  suocessivej  iihej  are 
also  comparatively  incoherent.  Among  co-existent  tastes 
there  are  no  connections  like  those  between  co-existent 
visual  feelings,  or  even  like  those  between  the  sonnds  pro* 
duced  at  the  same  instant  by  a  band ;  and  tastes  do  not  hold 
together  in  sequence  as  do  the  tones  of  cadence.  Of 

smells  the  like  is  true.  Along  with  vagueness  in  the  bound* 
ing  of  one  by  another  there  goes  but  a  feeble  linking  together. 

The  feelings  accompanying  muscular  actions  have  oohe* 
sions  that  are  hidden  in  much  the  same  way  as  are  their 
limitations.  The  difficulty  of  observing  the  mutual  Hmita* 
tions  of  muscular  feelings,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  musclej 
or  set  of  muscles,  passes  from  a  state  of  rest  to  a  state  of 
action  or  from  a  state  of  action  to  a  state  of  rest,  through 
gradations  that  occupy  an  appreciable  time ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  accompanying  feeling,  instead  of  beginning 
and  ending  strongly,  shades  off  at  both  extremes.  Being 
thus  weak  at  the  places  where  they  are  contiguous,  these  feel* 
ings  are  incapable  of  strong  cohesions.  Indeed,  if  we  except 
those  which  accompany  great  efforts,  we  may  say  that  they 
are  altogether  so  faint  compared  with  most  others  that  their 
relations,  both  in  kind  and  order,  are  necessarily  incon* 
spicuous.  Their  cohesions  are  in  a  great  degree  those 
of  automatic  nervous  acts ;  and  are  by  so  much  the  less  the 
cohesions  of  conscious  states.  Those  very  vague 

feelings  which  have  their  seats  in  the  viscera,  may,  as  before, 
be  exemplified  by  hunger.  Here  where  we  reach  such  ex- 
treme indefiniteness  of  limitation,  both  in  space  and  time,  we 
reach  an  extreme  want  of  cohesion.  Hunger  does  not 
suddenly  follow  some  other  into  consciousness;  nor  is  it 
suddenly  followed  by  some  other.  Neither  is  there  any 
simultaneous  feeling  to  which  it  clings.  The  relational 
element  of  Mind  is  almost  absent ;  holding  only  in  a  feeble 
degree  with  some  tastes  and  smells. 

Lastly,  among  the  centrally-initiated  feelings,  or  emotions, 
the  same  connection  of  characters  occurs.     When  emotions 
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co-exist^  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hold  together:  the 
bond  between  them  is  so  feeble^  that  each  may  disappear 
without  affecting  the  others.  Between  sequent  emotions  the 
links  have  no  appreciable  strength :  no  one  is  attached  to 
BDoiher  in  such  way  as  to  produce  constancy  of  succession. 
And  though  between  emotions  and  certain  more  definite 
feelings  which  precede  them^  there  are  strong  connections, 
yet  these  connections  are  not  between  emotions  and  single 
antecedent  feelings,  but  between  emotions  and  large  groups 
of  antecedent  feelings ;  and  even  this  cohesioui  very  vari- 
able in  its  strength,  may  entirely  fail. 

§  70.  A  further  trait  in  the  composition  of  Mind,  de- 
pendent on  these  correlated  traits,  may  next  be  set 
down.  We  have  seen  that  tracts  of  consciousness  formed 
of  feelings  produced  by  external  disturbances,  are  mostly 
distinguished  by  predominance  of  the  relational  element, 
involving  clearness  of  mutual  limitation  and  strength  of 
cohesion  among  the  component  feelings ;  and  we  have  seen 
that,  contrariwise,  the  feelings  produced  by  internal  disturb- 
ances, peripheral  and  central,  are  mostly  distinguished  by 
comparative  want  of  the  relational  element,  involving  propor- 
tionate defect  of  mutual  limitation  and  cohesion.  We  have 
now  to  observe  that  the  tracts  of  consciousness  thus  broadly 
contrasted,  are,  by  consequence,  broadly  contrasted  in  the 
respect  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  component  feelings  can 
unite  into  coherent  and  well-defined  clusters,  while,  in  the 
other  case,  they  cannot  so  unite. 

The  state  of  consciousness  produced  by  an  object  seen,  is 
composed  of  sharply-outlined  lights,  shades,  and  colours, 
and  the  co-existent  feelings  and  relations  entering  into  one 
of  these  groups  form  an  indissoluble  whole.  To  a  consider- 
able degree,  successive  visual  feelings  cling  together  in 
defined  groups.  As  most  of  them  are  caused  by  moving 
objects  more  or  less  complex,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  this  clus- 
tering of  them  in  sequence  apart  from  their  clustering  in 
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fused  into  wholes  which,  comporting  themselves  as  single 
feelings  do,  combine  with  other  such  consolidated  groups 
in  definite  relations ;  and  even  groups  of  groups,  similarly 
fused,  become  in  like  manner  limited  by,  and  coherent  with, 
other  groups  of  groups.  Conversely,  in  tracts  of  conscious- 
ness where  the  relations  are  few  and  vague,  nothing  of  the 
kind  takes  place. 

It  is  among  the  visual  feelings,  above  all  others  multi- 
tudinous, definite,  and  coherent  in  their  relations,  that  this 
compound  clustering  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent. 
Along  with  the  ability  to  form  that  complex  consciousness 
of  lights,  shades,  and  colours,  joined  in  relative  positions, 
which  constitute  a  man  as  present  to  sight,  there  goes  the 
ability  to  form  a  consciousness  of  two  men  in  a  definite  and 
coherent  relation  of  position — ^there  goes  the  ability  to  form 
a  consciousness  of  a  crowd  of  such  men ;  nay,  two  or  more 
Buch  crowds  may  be  mentally  combined.  The  aggregate  of 
definitely-related  visual  feelings  known  as  a  house,  itself 
aggregates  with  others  such  to  form  the  consciousness  of  a 
street,  and  the  streets  to  form  the  consciousness  of  a 
town.  Though  the  compound  clustering  of  visual  feelings 
in  sequence  is  not  so  distinct  or  so  strong,  it  is  still  very 
marked.  Numerous  complicated  images  produced  by  objects 
seen  in  succession,  hang  together  in  consciousness  with  con- 
siderable tenacity.  There  is  little,  if  any,  cluster- 
ing of  clusters  among  the  simultaneous  auditory  feelings. 
But  among  the  successive  auditory  feelings  there  are 
definite  and  coherent  combinations  of  groups  with  groups. 
The  fused  set  of  sounds  we  call  a  word,  unites  with  many 
others  such  into  a  sentence.  In  some  minds  these  clusters 
of  clusters  of  successive  sounds  again  cluster  very  definitely 
and  coherently:  many  successive  sentences  are,  as  we 
say,  accurately  remembered.  And  similarly,  musical 
phrases  will  cling  together  into  a  long  and  elaborate 
melody.  Among  the  tactual  feelings  this  com- 
pound clustering  is  scarcely  traceable,  either  in    space  or 
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time ;  and  there  is  not  the  remotest  approach  to  it  in  the 
olfactory  and  gustatory  feelings. 

For  form's  sake  it  is  needful  to  say  that  these  higher 
degrees  of  mental  composition  are  entirely  wanting  among 
the  internally-initiated  feelings.  Only  among  those  which 
accompany  muscular  motion  is  there  any  approach  to  it; 
and  here  the  compound  clusterings  like  the  simple  cluster-^ 
ings  entails  progressing  unconsciousness. 

§  72.  One  more  kindred  trait  of  composition  must  be  set 
down.  Thus  far  we  have  observed  only  the  degrees  of  mu- 
tual limitation,  of  cohesion,  and  of  complex  combining  power, 
among  feelings  within  each  order.  It  remains  to  observe 
the  extent  to  which  feelings  of  one  order  enter  into  rela- 
tions with  those  of  another,  and  the  consequent  amounts 
of  their  mutual  limitations  and  of  their  combining  powers. 
To  trace  out  these  at  all  fully  would  carry  us  into  unman- 
ageable detail.     We  must  confine  ourselves  to  leading  facts. 

Feelings  of  diflTerent  orders  do  not  limit  one  another 
as  clearly  as  feelings  of  the  same  order  do.  The  cluS'* 
tered  colours  produced  by  an  object  at  which  we  look  are 
but  little  interfered  with  by  a  sound :  the  sound  does  not 
put  any  appreciable  boundary  to  them  in  consciousness,  but 
serves  merely  to  diminish  their  dominance  in  consciousness. 
Neither  the  combined  noises  which  make  up  a  conversation 
at  table,  nor  the  impressions  received  through  the  eyes  from 
the  dishes  on  the  table,  are  excluded  from  the  mind  by  the 
accompanying  tactual  feelings  and'  tastes  and  smells,  as 
much  as  colours  are  excluded  by  colours,  sounds  by  sounds, 
tastes  by  tastes,  or  one  tactual  feeling  by  another.  Of 
sensations  arising  within  the  body,  and  still  more  of 
emotions,  it  may  be  said  that,  unless  intense,  they  disturb 
but  slightly  the  sensations  otherwise  arising.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  though  a  sensation  of  colour,  a  sensation  of 
sound,  and  a  pleasurable  emotion  produced  by  the  sound, 
admit  of  being  superposed  in  consciousness  with  but  little 

N  2 
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mutual  obscnratioD.  Doubtless  in  most  cases  two  simple 
feelings,  or  two  clustered  feelings  of  diflferent  orders,  put 
bounds  to  one  another  in  time  if  not  in  space  :  there  is  an 
extremely  rapid  extrusion  of  each  by  the  other  rather  than 
a  continuous  presence  of  either.  But  it  is  manifest  that 
these  alternating  extrusions,  partial  or  complete,  by  feelings 
of  different  orders,  are  less  distinct  than  the  extrusion  of 
one  another  by  feelings  of  the  same  order. 

It  is  a  correlative  truth  that  feelings  of  different  orders 
cohere  with  one  another  less  strongly  than  do  feelings  of 
the  same  order.  The  impressions  which  make  up  the  visual 
consciousness  of  an  object,  hang  together  more  firmly  than 
the  group  of  them  does  with  the  group  of  sounds  making  up 
tibe  name  of  the  object.  The  notes  composing  a  melody 
have  a  stronger  tendency  to  drag  one  another  into  conscious- 
ness than  any  one,  or  all  of  them,  have  to  drag  into  con- 
sciousness the  sights  along  with  which  they  occurred  :  these 
last  may  or  may  not  cohere  with  them ;  but  the  following  of 
one  note  by  the  next  is  often  difficult  to  prevent.  Simi- 
larly, though  there  is  considerable  cohesion  between  the 
visual  sensations  produced  by  an  orange  and  the  taste  or 
smell  of  the  orange,  yet  it  is  quite  usual  to  have  a  visual 
consciousness  of  an  orange  without  its  taste  or  its  smell 
arising  in  consciousness ;  while  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have 
before  the  mind  one  of  its  apparent  characters  unaccom- 
panied by  other  apparent  characters. 

A  further  fact  of  moment  must  be  added.  The  feelings 
of  different  orders  which  enter  into  definite  relations  and 
cohere  most  strongly,  are  those  among  which  there  is  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  relational  elements;  and  there  is  an 
especial  facility  of  combination  between  those  feelings  of 
different  orders  which  are  respectively  held  together  by  re- 
lations of  the  same  order.  Thus  the  co-existent  visual  feel- 
ings, most  relational  of  all,  enter  into  very  definite  and 
coherent  relations  with  co-existent  tactual  feelings.  To  the 
group  of  lights  and  shades  an  object  yields  to  the  eyes,  there 
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ftttaclies  itself  very  strongly  the  group  of  impressions  pro- 
dnced  by  tonching  and  gp-asping  the  object.  Next  in  order 
of  strength  are  the  connections  between  sensations  received 
through  the  eyes  and  those  received  through  the  ears ;  or 
rather-^between  clusters  of  the  one  and  clusters  of  the  other. 
But  though  the  feelings  clustered  in  co-existence  that  form 
the  visual  consciousness  of  anything^  are  linked  with  much 
strength  to  the  feelings  clustered  in  sequence  that  form  the 
consciousness  of  its  name;  yet^  probably  because  the  feelings 
forming  the  one  cluster  not  only  differ  in  kind  from  those 
forming  the  other  but  are  held  together  by  relations  of  a 
different  order^  the  cohesion  of  the  two  clusters  is  not  so 
strong.  As  we  descend  towards  the  unrelational  feelings  we 
find  that  this  combining  power  of  class  with  class  decreases. 
Between  tastes  and  smells  and  certain  visceral  sensations, 
such  as  htmger  and  nausea,  there  is,  indeed,  a  considerable 
aptitude  to  cohere.  But  after  admitting  exceptions,  it  remains 
true  on  the  average  that  the  extremely-unrelational  states  of 
consciousness  of  different  orders,  connect  but  feebly  with  one 
another  and  with  the  extremely-relational  states  of  con-^ 
sdousnees. 

}  73.  Thus  &t  we  have  proceeded  as  though  Mind  were 
composed  entirely  of  the  primary  or  vivid  feelings,  and 
the  relations  among  them;  ignoring  the  secondary  or  faint 
feelings.  Or  if,  as  must  be  admitted,  there  has  been  a  tacit 
recognition  of  these  secondary  feelings  in  parts  of  the 
foreg^ing^  sections  which  deal  with  the  relations  and 
cohesions  of  feelings  in  sequence  (since  in  a  sequence  of  feel- 
ings those  which  have  passed  have  become  faint,  and  only 
the  one  present  is  vivid);  yet  there  has  been  no  avowed 
recognition  of  them  as  components  of  Mind  different 
from^  though  closely  allied  with,  the  primary  feelings. 
We  must  now  specially  consider  them  and  the  part  they 
play. 

The   cardinal  fact  to  be  noted  as  of  co-ordinate  im- 
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portance  with  tlie  facts  above  noted,  is  tliat  while  each  vivid 
feeling  is  joined  to,  but  distinguished  from,  other  vivid  feel- 
ings, simultaneous  or  successive,  it  is  joined  to,  and  identi- 
fied with,  faint  feelings  that  have  resulted  from  foregoing 
similar  vivid  feelings.  Each  particular  colour,  each  special 
Bound,  each  sensation  of  touch,  taste,  or  smell,  is  at  once 
known  as  unlike  other  sensations  that  limit  it  in  space  or 
time,  and  known  as  like  the  faint  forms  of  certain  sensations 
that  have  preceded  it  in  time — ^unites  itself  with  foregoing 
sensations  from  which  it  does  not  differ  in  quality  but  only 
in  intensity. 

On  this  law  of  composition  depends  the  orderly  struc- 
ture of  Mind.  In  its  absence  there  could  be  nothing  but 
a  perpetual  kaleidoscopic  change  of  feelings — an  ever- 
transforming  present  without  past  or  future.  It  is  because 
of  this  tendency  which  vivid  feelings  have  severally  to 
cohere  with  the  faint  forms  of  aU  preceding  feelings  like 
themselves,  that  there  arise  what  we  call  ideas.  A  vivid 
feeling  does  not  by  itself  constitute  a  unit  of  that  aggre- 
gate of  ideas  entitled  knowledge.  Nor  does  a  single  hint 
feeling  constitute  such  a  unit.  But  an  idea,  or  unit  of 
knowledge,  results  when  a  vivid  feeling  is  assimilated  to,  or 
coheres  with,  one  or  more  of  the  faint  feelings  left  by  such 
vivid  feelings  previously  experienced.  From  moment  to 
moment  the  feelings  that  constitute  consciousness  segregate 
— each  becoming  fused  with  the  whole  series  of  others  like 
itself  that  have  gone  before  it ;  and  what  we  call  knowing 
each  feeling  as  such  or  such,  is  our  name  for  this  act  of 
segregation. 

The  process  so  carried  on  does  not  stop  with  the  union  of 
each  feeling,  as  it  occurs,  with  the  faint  forms  of  aU  pre- 
ceding  Uke  feelings.  Clusters  of  feelings  are  simultaneously 
joined  with  the  faint  forms  of  prwediaig  like  clusters.  An 
ide^  of  an  object  or  act  is  compo^sed  of  groups  of  similar 
and  smiilarly.related  tVvIings  that  have  aris<?a  in  conscious- 
ama  from  time  to  time,  and  have  formed  a  consolidated 
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of  wliich  the  members  have  partially  or  completely  lost  their 
individualities. 

This  nnion  of  present  clastered  feelings  with  past  clus- 
tered feelings  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  com* 
plezity.  Groups  of  groups  coalesce  with  kindred  groups 
of  groups  that  preceded  them ;  and  in  the  higher  types  of 
Mind^  tracts  of  consciousness  of  an  excessively  composite 
character  are  produced  after  the  same  manner. 

To  complete  this  general  conception  it  is  needful  to  say 
that  as  with  feelings^  so  with  the  relations  between  feelings. 
Parted  so  far  as  may  be  from  the  particular  pairs  of  feelings 
and  pairs  of  groups  of  feelings  they  severally  unite^  rela- 
tions themselves  are  perpetually  segregated.     From  mo- 
ment   to    moment    relations  are   distinguished  from  one 
another  in  respect   of  the   degrees   of   contrast  between 
their    terms    and   the    kinds  of   contrast    between   their 
terms ;   and  each  relation^  while  distinguished  from  various 
ooncorrent  relations,  is  assimilated  to  previously-experienced 
relations  like    itself.      Thus    result  ideas  of  relations  as 
tliose  of  strong  contrast  or  weak  contrast,  of  descending 
intensity  or  ascending  intensity,  of  homogeneity  of  kind 
or  heterogeneity  of  kind.     Simultaneously  occurs  a  segre- 
gation of  a  different  species.     Each  relation  of  co-existence 
is  dassed  with  other  like  relations  of  co-existence  and 
separated  from  relations  of  co-existence  that  are  unlike 
it;    and  a  kindred  classing   goes   on  among  relations  of 
flequence.     Finally,  by  a  further  segregation,  are  formed 
that  consolidated  abstract  of  relations  of  co-existence  which 
we  know  as  Space,  and  that  consolidated  abstract  of  rela- 
tions of  sequence  which  we  know  as  Time.    This  process, 
here  briefly  indicated  merely  to  show  its  congmity  with  the 
general  process  of  composition,   cannot  be  explained  at 
leogth :  the  elucidation  must  come  hereafter. 

^  74.  And  now  having  roughly  sketched  the  composi- 
tion of  Mind — Shaving,  to  preserve  clearness  of  outline. 
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omitted  details  and  passed  over  minor  qualifications ;  let 
me  go  on  to  indicate  the  essential  truth  which  it  is  a 
chief  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  bring  into  view — the  truth 
that  the  method  of  composition  remains  the  same  throughout 
the  entire  fabric  of  Mind^  from  the  formation  of  its  simplest 
feelings  up  to  the  formation  of  those  immense  and  complex 
aggregates  of  feelings  which  characterize  its  highest  deve- 
lopments. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  that  what  is  objectively  a 
wave  of  molecular  change  propagated  through  a  nerve- 
centre^  is  subjectively  a  unit  of  feeling,  akin  in  nature  to 
what  we  call  a  nervous  shock.  In  one  case  we  found  con- 
clusive proof  that  when  a  rapid  succession  of  such  waves 
yield  a  rapid  succession  of  such  units  of  feeling,  there 
results  the  continuous  feeling  known  as  a  sensation;  and 
that  the  quality  of  the  feeling  changes  when  these  waves 
and  corresponding  units  of  feeling  recur  with  a  different 
rapidity.  Further,  it  was  shown  that  by  unions  among 
simultaneous  series  of  such  units  recurring  at  unlike 
rates,  countless  other  seemingly-simple  sensations  are  pro- 
duced. And  we  inferred  that  what  unquestionably  holds 
among  these  primary  feelings  of  one  order,  probably  holds 
among  primary  feelings  of  all  orders.  To  what  does  this 
conclusion  amount,  expressed  in  another  way  ?  It  amounts 
to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  these  feelings  which,  as 
introspectively  contemplated,  appears  uniform,  is  really 
generated  by  the  perpetual  assimilation  of  a  new  pulse  of 
feeling  to  pulses  of  feeling  immediately  preceding  it :  the 
sensation  is  constituted  by  the  linking  of  each  vivid  pulse 
as  it  occurs,  with  the  series  of  past  pulses  that  were  severally 
vivid  but  have  severally  become  faint.  And  what,  otherwise 
stated,  is  the  conclusion  that  compound  sensations  result 
from  unions  among  different  concurrent  series  of  such 
pulses?  It  is  that  while  the  component  pulses  of  each 
series  are,  as  they  occur,  severally  assimilated  to,  or  linked 
with,  preceding  pulses   of  their  own  kind,   they  are  also 
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severally  combined  in  some  relation  with  the  pulses  of 
concurrent  series;  and  the  compound  sensation  so  gene- 
rated is  known  as  different  from  other  compound  sensa- 
tions of  the  same  order^  by  virtue  of  some  speciality  in  the 
relations  among  the  concurrent  series. 

Consider  now,  under  its  most  genersd  form,  the  process  of 
composition  of  Mind  described  in  foregoing  sections.  It 
is  no  other  than  this  same  process  carried  out  on  higher  and 
higher  platforms,  with  increasing  extent  and  complication. 
As  we  have  lately  seen,  the  feelings  called  sensations  cannot 
of  themselves  constitute  Mind,  even  when  great  numbers  of 
various  kinds  are  present  together.  Mind  is  constituted 
only  when  each  sensation  is  assimilated  to  the  faint  forms 
of  antecedent  like  sensations.  The  consolidation  of  suc- 
cessive units  of  feeling  to  form  a  sensation,  is  paralleled 
in  a  larger  way  by  the  consolidation  of  successive  sensations 
to  form  what  we  call  a  knowledge  of  the  sensation  as  such 
or  such— to  form  the  smallest  separable  portion  of  what  w© 
call  thought,  as  distinguished  firom  mere  confused  sentiency. 
So  too  is  it  with  the  relations  among  those  feelings  that 
occur  together  and  limit  one  another  in  space  or  time. 
Each  of  these  relations,  so  long  as  it  stands  alone  in  ex- 
perience with  no  antecedent  like  relations,  is  not  fully 
cognizable  as  a  relation:  it  assumes  its  character  as  a 
component  of  intelligence  only  when,  by  recurrence  of 
it,  there  is  produced  a  serial  aggregate  of  such  rela- 
tions. Observe  further  that  while  each  special 
sensation  is  raised  into  a  proximate  constituent  of  simple 
thought  only  by  being  fused  with  like  predecessors,  it 
becomes  a  proximate  constituent  of  compound  thought 
by  simultaneously  entering  into  relations  of  unlikeness 
with  other  sensations  which  limit  it  in  space  or  time; 
just  as  we  saw  that  the  units  or  pulses  that  form  simple 
sensations  by  serial  union  with  their  kind,  may  simul- 
taneously help  to  form  complex  sensations  by  entering 
into  relations   of  difference   with   units   of  other   kinds. 
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The  same  thing  obviously  holds  of  the  relations  them- 
selves, that  exist  between  these  unlike  sensations.  And 
thus  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  method  by  which  simple 
sensations,  and  the  relations  among  them,  are  compounded 
into  states  of  definite  consciousness,  is  essentially  analogous 
to  the  method  by  which  piimitive  units  of  feeling  are  com- 
pounded into  sensations. 

The  next  higher  stage  of  mental  composition  shows  ub 
this  process  repeating  itself.  The  vivid  cluster  of  related 
sensations  produced  in  us  by  a  special  object,  has  to  be 
united  with  the  faint  forms  of  clusters  like  it  that  have  been 
before  produced  by  such  objects.  What  we  call  knowing 
the  object,  is  the  assimilation  of  this  combined  group  of 
real  feelings  it  excites,  with  one  or  more  preceding  ideal 
groups  which  objects  of  the  same  kind  once  excited;  and 
the  knowledge  is  clear  only  when  the  series  of  ideal 
groups  is  long.  Equally  does  this  principle  hold 

of  the  connexions,  static  and  dynamic,  between  each  such 
special  cluster  and  the  special  clusters  generated  by  oth^ 
objects.  Knowledge  of  the  powers  and  habits  of  things^ 
dead  and  living,  is  constituted  by  assimilating  the  more  or 
less  complex  relations  exhibited  by  their  actions  in  space 
and  time  with  other  such  complex  relations.  If  we  cannot 
80  assimilate  them,  or  parts  of  them,  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  their  actions. 

That  the  same  law  of  composition  continues  without  de- 
finite limit  through  tracts  of  higher  consciousness,  formed  of 
clusters  of  clusters  of  feelings  held  together  by  relations  of 
an  extremely  involved  kind,  scarcely  needs  adding. 

§  75.  How  clearly  the  evolution  of  Mind,  as  thus  traced 
through  ascending  stages  of  composition,  conforms  to  the 
laws  of  Evolution  in  general,  will  be  seen  as  soon  els  it  is 
said.  We  will  glance  at  the  correspondence  under  each  of 
its  leading  aspects. 

Evolution   is   primarily  a  progressing  integration;  and 
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thronglioat  this  chapter^  as  well  as  the  last^  progressing  in- 
t^ration  has  thmst  itself  npon  us  as  the  fundamental  fact 
in  mental  evolution.  We  came  upon  it  quite  unexpectedly 
in  the  conclusion  that  a  sensation  is  an  integrated  series  of 
nervous  shocks  or  units  of  feeling;  and  in  the  further  con- 
clusion that  by  integration  of  two  or  more  such  series^  com- 
pound sensations  are  formed.  We  have  lately  seen  that  by 
an  integration  of  successive  like  sensations^  there  arises  the 
knowledge  of  a  sensation  as  such  or  such ;  and  that  each 
sensation  as  it  occurs^  while  thus  integrated  with  its  like^ 
also  unites  into  an  aggregate  with  other  sensations  that 
limit  it  in  space  or  time.  And  we  have  similarly  seen  that 
the  integrated  clusters  resulting^  enter  into  higher  in- 
t^^tions  of  both  these  kinds;  and  so  on  to  the 
end.  The    significance    of   these    facts   will    be 

appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  tracts  of  con- 
sciousness in  which  integration  is  undecided^  are  tracts  of 
consciousness  hardly  included  in  what  we  commonly  think 
of  as  Mind ;  and  that  the  tracts  of  consciousness  presenting 
the  attributes  of  Mind  in  the  highest  degree^  are  those  in 
which  the  integration  is  carried  furthest.  Hunger^  thirsty 
naoaea;,  and  visceral  feelings  in  general^  as  well  as  feelings 
of  love,  hatred^  anger^  &c.,  which  cohere  little  with  one 
another  and  with  other  feelings^  and  thus  integrate  but 
tdehlj  into  groups,  are  portions  of  consciousness  that  play 
bat  subordinate  parts  in  the  actions  we  chiefly  class  as 
mental.  Mental  actions,  ordinarily  so  called,  are  nearly  all 
earned  on  in  terms  of  those  tactual,  auditory,  and  visual  feel- 
ings, which  exhibit  cohesion,  and  consequent  ability  to  inte- 
grate, in  so  conspicuous  a  manner.  Our  intellectual  opera- 
tions are  indeed  mostly  confined  to  the  auditory  feelings  (as 
integrated  into  words)  and  the  visual  feelings  (as  integrated 
into  impressions  and  ideas  of  objects,  their  relations,  and 
their  motions).  After  closing  the  eyes  and  observing  how 
relatively-immense  is  the  part  of  intellectual  consciousness 
that  18  suddenly  shorn  away,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the 
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most  developed  portion  of  perceptive  Mind  is  formed  of 
these  visual  feelings  wliicli  cohere  so  rigidly,  which  inte- 
grate into  such  large  and  numerous  aggregates,  and  which 
re-integrate  into  aggregates  immensely  exceeding  in  their 
degree  of  composition  all  aggregates  formed  by  other  feel- 
ings. And  then,  on  rising  to  what  we  for  convenience  dis- 
tinguish as  rational  Mind,  we  find  the  integration  taking  a 
still  wider  reach. 

The  ascending  phases  of  Mind  show  us  no  less  conspicu- 
ously, the  increasing  heterogeneity  of  these  integrated 
aggregates  of  feelings.  In  the  last  chapter,  we  saw  how 
sensations  that  are  all  composed  of  units  of  one  kind,  are 
rendered  heterogeneous  by  the  combination  and  re-combina- 
tion of  such  units  in  multitudinous  ways.  We  have  lately 
seen  that  the  portions  of  consciousness  occupied  by  the  in- 
ternal bodily  feelings  and  by  the  emotions,  are,  as  judged 
by  introspection,  rohtively  very  simple  or  homogeneous: 
thirst  is  not  made  up  of  contrasted  parts,  nor  can  we 
separate  a  gust  of  passion  into  many  distinguishable  com- 
ponents. But  on  passing  upwards  to  intellectual  conscious- 
ness, there  meets  us  an  increasing  variety  of  kinds  of  feel- 
ings present  together.  When  we  come  to  the  auditory  feel- 
ings, which  play  so  important  a  part  in  processes  of  thought, 
we  find  that  the  groups  of  them  are  formed  of  many  com- 
ponents, and  that  those  groups  of  groups  used  as  symbols  of 
propositions  are  very  heterogeneous.  As  before  howeverwith 
integration,  so  here  with  heterogeneity,  a  far  higher  degree  is 
reached  in  that  consciousness  formed  of  visual  feelings,  which 
is  the  most  developed  part  of  perceptive  Mind.  And  muchmore 
heterogeneous  still  are  those  tracts  of  consciousness  dis- 
tinguished as  ratiocinative  tracts,  in  which  the  multiform 
feelings  given  us  by  objects  through  eyes,  ears,  and  tactual 
organs,  nose,  and  palate,  are  formed  into  conceptions  that 
answer  to  the  objects  in  all  their  attributes,  and  all  their 
activities. 

With  equal  clearness  does  Mind  display  the  further  trait 
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o''  Eyolntion — ^increase  of  definiteness.  Both  the  centrally- 
initiated  feelings  and  tlie  internal  peripherally-initiated  feel- 
ings, which  play  so  secondary  a  part  in  what  we  understand 
as  Mind,  we  found  to  be  very  vague  —  very  imperfectly 
hmited  by  one  another.  Contrariwise,  it  was  shown  that 
the  mutual  Umitations  are  decided  among  those  peripherally- 
initiated  feelings  which,  arising  on  the  outer  surface,  enter 
largely  into  our  intellectual  operations;  and  that  the  visual 
feelings,  which  enter  by  far  the  most  largely  into  our  in- 
teDectoal  operations,  are  not  only  by  far  the  sharpest  in 
iheir  mutual  limitations,  but  form  aggregates  that  are 
much  more  definitely  circumscribed  than  any  others,  and 
aggregates  between  which  there  exist  relations  much  more 
definite  than  those  entered  into  by  other  aggregates. 

Thus  the  conformity  is  complete.  Mind  rises  to  what  are 
universally  recognized  as  its  higher  developments,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  manifests  the  traits  characterizing  Evolution  in 
general  {First  Principles,  §§  98  — 145).  A  confused 
tentiency,  formed  of  recurrent  pulses  of  feeling  having  but 
Kttle  variety  of  kind  and  but  little  combination,  we  may 
oonceive  as  the  nascent  Mind  possessed  by  those  low  types 
in  which  nerves  and  nerve-centres  are  not  yet  clearly 
differentiated  firom  one  another,  or  &om  the  tissues  in  which 
they  Ue.  At  a  stage  above  this,  while  yet  the  organs  of  the 
higher  senses  are  rudimentary,  and  such  nerves  as  exist  are 
inoompletely  insulated.  Mind  is  present  probably  under  the 
form  of  a  few  sensations,  which,  like  those  yielded  by  our 
own  viscera,  are  simple,  vague,  and  incoherent.  And  from 
this  upwards,  the  mental  evolution  exhibits  a  differentia- 
tion of  these  simple  feelings  into  the  more  numerous  kinds 
which  the  special  senses  yield ;  an  ever-increasing  integra- 
tion of  such  more  varied  feelings  with  one  another  and  with 
feelings  of  other  kinds  ;  an  ever-increasing  multiformity  in 
the  aggregates  of  feelings  produced ;  and  an  ever-increasing 
distinctness  of  structure  in  such  aggregates.  That  is  to  say, 
there  g^s  on  subjectively  a  change  ''  from  an  indefinite,  in- 
coherent homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity;  '* 
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parallel  to  that  redistribution  of  matter  and  motiovi  whid 
constitutes  Evolution  as  objectively  displayed. 

§  76.  The  correspondences  between  these  views  of  menta 
composition  and  the  general  truths  respecting  nervoui 
structure  and  nervous  functions  set  forth  in  the  last  part 
must  bo  briefly  indicated. 

Speaking  generally,  feelings  and  the  relations  betweei 
feelings,  correspond  to  nerve-corpuscles  and  the  fibres  whid 
connect  nerve-corpuscles  j  or  rather,  to  the  molecular  changes 
of  which  nerve-corpuscles  are  the  seats,  and  the  molecuLai 
changes  transmitted  through  fibres.  The  psychical  relatioi 
between  two  feelings,  answers  to  the  physical  relatioi 
between  two  disturbed  portions  of  grey  matter,  which  ar< 
put  in  such  direct  or  indirect  communication  that  somi 
discharge  takes  place  between  them. 

The  fact  that,  as  elements  of  consciousness,  the  relation 
between  feelings  are  very  short  in  comparison  with  the  tee! 
ings  they  unite,  has  thus  its  physiological  equivalent  in  t) 
fact  that  the  transmission  of  a  wave  of  change  throagfa 
norvo-fibro,  is  very  rapid  in  comparison  with  the  transfoni 
tion  it  sots  up  in  a  nerve-centre.     If  we  consider  each  s? 
t runs formtit  ion  to  be  physically  that  which  psychically 
consider  a  unit  of  fooling,  then,  remembering  its  appreci 
duration,  wo  may  understand  how  it  happens  that  wher 
waves  of  molecular  change  brought  by  an  in-coming  m 
fibre  exceed  a  certain  rate  of  recurrence,  the  transform? 
set  up  by  each  lasts  till  the  next  commences ;  and  henc 
corrt\»<ponding  units  of  feeling  become  fused  into  a 
tiuuouH  feeling  or  sensation. 

Wo  huvi*  seen  that  predominance  of  the  relational  e" 
of  Mind,  ehanicterizes   the  peripherally-initiated  t^ 
oouHciouHuess  which  external  objects  produce.   Bet>v 
iUot  aiul  the  facts  of  nervous  structure,  there  is  axx 
imruemout.    Take  the  ciise  of  the  eye.    The  retin^ 
formed  of  an  iunuense  number  of  sensitive 
to,  hut  Ropamto  from,  one  another,  and  K^ 
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an  independent  centripetal  fibre;  it  results  that  the  rela- 
tions that  may  be  established  between  each  one  and  all  the 
others  are  enormous  in  number^  and  that  enormous  numbers 
of  relations  maj  be  established  between  simultaneously- 
excited  clusters  of  them  and  other  simultaneously-excited 
clusters.  The  sharpness  of  mutual  limitation  of  the  feelings 
and  clusters  of  feelings  here  initiated^  is  also  clearly  due  to 
these  same  structural  peculiarities ;  as  are  also  their  rigid 
cohesions  and  extensive  integrations.  Without  naming  the 
intermediate  cases,  it  will  sufiSce  if  we  pass  to  the  other 
extreme  and  observe  how,  in  the  visceral  nervous  system, 
whence  come  feelings  that  are  so  simple,  so  indefinite,  and 
80  incoherent,  there  is  an  absence  of  the  appliances 
which  secure  independent  excitements  of  adjacent  nerve- 
terminations. 

A  further  harmony  of  the  same  order  may  be  noted.  The 
relational  element  of  Mind,  as  shown  in  mutual  limitation,  in 
■trength  of  cohesion,  and  in  degree  of  clustering,  is  greater 
between  feelings  of  the  same  order  than  between  feelings  of 
one  order  and  those  of  another.  This  answers  to  the  fact 
that  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  and  clusters  of  nerve- 
vesicles  belonging  to  feelings  of  one  order,  are  combined 
together  more  directly  and  intimately  than  they  are  with  the 
fibres  and  vesicles  belonging  to  feelings  of  other  orders. 
Similarly,  it  holds  among  feelings  of  different  orders,  that 
the  readiness  to  enter  into  relations  is  much  greater  between 
those  arising  in  the  higher  sense-organs,  which  have  nervous 
centres  closely  connected,  than  between  them  and  the 
visceral  feelings  which  arise  in  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
that  communicate  but  indirectly  with  the  higher  centres. 
Even  an  anomaly  appears  thus  explicable.  That  such 
nnrelational  feelings  as  smells  have  exceptional  powers  of 
calling  up  remembrances  of  past  scenes,  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  olfactory  centres  are  outgrowths  from  the 
cerebral  hemispheres. 

We  have  seen  that  the  development  of  Mind  is  funda- 
mentally an  increasing  integration  of  feelings  on  successively- 
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higher  stages^  along  with  which  there  go  increasing  hetero* 
g^neity  and  defmiteness;  and  these  traits  answer  to  traits  in 
the  eyolation  of  the  nervons  system  before  contemplated. 
For  we  found  that  along  with  gprowing  distinctness  and 
mnltiforraity  of  structure^  there  is  thronghont  an  advancing 
integration  of  stmcture  as  well  as  of  mass.     (See  §  8.) 

One  more  correspondence  of  moment  may  be  pointed  oat 
— a  correspondence  that  replaces  a  supposed  discordance. 
The  most  developed  and  conspicuous  part  of  Mind  chiefly 
occupies  men's  attention ;  and  hence  they  speak  of  Mind 
and  Intelligence  as  equivalents.  As  hinted  in  §  7,  even 
physiologists^  intending  to  ignore -all  pre-conceptions^  have 
been  led  into  difficulties  of  interpretation  by  inadvertently 
setting  out  with  this  belief  as  their  postulate.  But  Mind  is 
not  wholly,  or  even  mainly^  Intelligence.  We  have  seen  that 
it  consists  largely,  and  in  one  sense  entirely,  of  Feeling^.  Not 
only  do  Feelings  constitute  the  inferior  tracts  of  conscioas- 
ness,  but  Feelings  are  in  all  cases  the  materials  oat  of  which, 
in  the  superior  tracts  of  consciousness.  Intellect  is  evolved 
by  structural  combination.  Everywhere  Feeling  is  the 
substance  of  which,  where  it  is  present.  Intellect  is  the 
form.  And  where  Intellect  is  not  present,  or  but  little 
present,  Mind  consists  of  feelings  that  are  unformed  or  but 
little  formed.  Intellect  comprehends  only  the  relational 
elements  of  Mind;  and  to  omit  Feelings  is  to  omit  the 
terms  between  which  the  relations  exist.  The  recognition  of 
this  truth  saves  us  from  the  error  of  looking  for  a  regular 
correspondence  between  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system  and  the  degree  of  Intelligence.  As  in  §  7  we  saw  that 
the  size  of  the  nervous  system  varies  partly  as  the  quantity 
of  motion  evolved,  and  partly  as  the  complexity  of  that 
motion ;  so  here  we  see  that  the  size  of  the  nervous  system 
varies  partly  as  the  quantity  of  Feeling  (which  has  a  general 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  motion)  and  partly  as  the  degree 
of  Intellect  (which  has  a  general  relation  to  the  complexity 
of  the  motion) .  And  thus  interpreting  the  facts,  supposed 
anomalie?  disappear. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THB  RELATIVITY  OF   FEELINGS. 

§  77.  Mind  being  composed  of  Feelings  and  the  Bela- 
tionfl  between  Feelings^  and  the  aptitudes  of  Feelings  for 
entering  into  Relations  varying  with  their  kinds,  the  Kelati- 
Yity  of  Feelings  is  an  expression  applicable,  in  one  sense,  to 
certain  of  the  purely  subjective  phenomena  described  in  the 
last  chapter.  But  it  is  here  to  be  understood  in  quite  a 
diffiarent  sense.  Having  contemplated  Feelings  in  their 
relations  to  one  another  as  components  of  consciousness, 
we  have  now  to  contemplate  them  in  their  relations  to  the 
things  beyond  consciousness  by  which  they  are  produced. 

Moreover,  the  things  beyond  consciousness  here  to  be 
coiuddered,  are  not  the  nerve-disturbances  which  are  the 
physical  sides  of  what  we  call  feelings  on  their  psychical 
■ides :  already,  in  the  chapter  on  iEstho-Physiology,  the 
rdationB  between  the  subjective  and  objective  &ceB  of 
nervous  changes  have  been  described.  Our  present  inquiry 
is  into  the  nature  of  the  connexions  between  feelings,  and 
forces  existing  outside  the  organism.  To  treat  of  these 
without  going  over  any  gpround. before  traversed  is  difficult; 
nnoe  an  external  action  being  related  to  a  feeling  only 
through  an  intermediate  nervous  change,  the  intermediation 
cannot  well  be  left  out  of  sight.  Occasional  brief  repetitions 
must  therefore  be  excused. 

It  should  be  iurther  premised  that  we  are  here  concerned 
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mainly  with  periplierally-imtiated  feelings  wliicli  Ixaye  exter- 
nal origins ;  or  rather^  with  those  primary  or  vivid  forms  of 
them  which  we  call  real,  in  contradistinction  to  the  seoondaiy 
or  £Eiint  forms  we  call  ideal. 

§  78.  The  general  tmth,  &miliar  to  all  students  of  Psy- 
chology, which  it  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  present 
under  its  many  aspects,  is  that  though  internal  feeling 
habitually  depends  on  external  agent,  yet  there  is  no  likeness 
between  them  either  in  kind  or  degree.  The  connexion 
between  objective  cause  and  subjective  effect  is  conditioned 
in  ways  extremely  complex  and  variable — ^ways  which  we 
will  proceed  to  consider  seriatim. 

Wo  shall  find  that  each  set  of  conditions  so  modifies  the 
connexion  between  objective  cause  and  subjective  effect  as 
to  determine  the  qualitative  character  of  the  effect.  In 
other  words,  the  same  agent  produces  feelings  of  quite 
unlike  natures  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  acts. 

Wo  shall  further  see  that,  besides  this  qualitative  unlike- 
noss,  there  is  a  quantitative  unlikeness.  Between  the  outer 
force  and  the  inner  feeling  it  excites,  there  is  no  such  cor- 
relation as  that  which  the  physicist  calls  equivalence — ^nay, 
the  two  do  not  even  maintain  an  unvarying  proportion. 
Equal  amounts  of  the  same  force  arouse  different  amounts 
of  the  same  feeling,  if  the  circumstances  differ.  Only  while 
all  the  conditions  remain  constant  is  there  something  like  a 
constant  ratio  between  the  physical  antecedent  and  the 
psychical  consequent. 

§  79.  Were  I  not  bound  to  enumerate  all  aspects  of  this 
relativity,  it  would  be  needless  to  say  that  the  connexion 
between  the  outer  agent  and  the  inner  feeling  generated  by 
it,  depends  on  the  structure  of  the  species. 

Obviously  the  forms  of  sensation  that  can  be  roused  in 
the  consciousness  of  a  creature,  are  primarily  determined  by 
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the  periplieral  organs  with  which  its  type  is  endowed.  This 
is  so  even  with  the  most  general  of  the  sensations — ^that  of 
Tonch.  A  Crustacean^  everywhere  enclosed  in  a  hard  exo- 
skeleton^  can  have  no  such  tactual  impressions  as  those  which 
are  possible  to  a  soft-skinned  animal.  The  impressions 
received  from  the  ends  of  its  limbs  and  claws  when  they 
oome  in  contact  with  external  objects^  may  be  compared  to 
those  which  a  man  receives  from  poking  objects  with  the 
end  of  his  walking-stick.  Still  more  manifestly 

are  the  special  sensations  dependent  for  their  qualities  on 
the  presence  of  special  sense-organs.  Take  the  auditory 
sensations.  Various  aquatic  creatures  that  have  no  developed 
organs  of  Hearing,  are  nevertheless  affected  by  those  vibra- 
tions which  to  creatures  better  endowed  are  sonorous. 
When  such  vibrations  are  propagated  through  their  medium, 
they  contract  themselves,  or  they  withdraw  into  their  shells 
if  they  have  them.  We  may  reasonably  assume  that  what 
they  feel  is  a  jar  somewhat  resembling  the  jar  received  by 
the  hand  trom  a  vibrating  musical  instrument.  But  in  any 
caie,  the  quality  of  the  feeling  excited  in  these  lower  ftTiiTnA.1i| 
by  sonorous  waves,  is  wholly  unlike  the  quality  of  the  feel- 
ing which  such  waves  excite  in  higher  animals. 

That,  qualities  being  alike,  the  quantities  of  the  feelings 
prodnced  by  given  agents  vary  with  the  specific  structures, 
ia  an  equally  &miliar  truth.  In  a  bird  or  mammal  having 
ejea  that  fit  it  for  nocturnal  habits,  the  sensation  aroused  by  a 
fiiint  light,  is  much  greater  than  is  aroused  by  it  in  a  diurnal 
bird  or  mammal;  and  the  light  which  gives  to  a  diurnal 
creature  a  moderate  amount  of  sensation  suffices  to  dazzle 
the  nocturnal  creature  by  its  excess.  Similarly 

with  the  olfiEhctory  feelings.  An  odour  which  has  no  ap- 
preciable effect  on  the  consciousness  of  a  man,  has  a  very 
marked  effect  on  the  consciousness  of  a  dog.  Even 
varieties  of  dogs,  as  the  greyhound  and  the  beagle,  yield  us 
eridence  of  decided  quantitative  differences  between  the 
mental  changes  caused  by  the  same  odourr 

o  2 
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These  few  instances  warrant  us  in  suspecting  that  in  no 
two  species  does  a  given  amount  of  a  given  outer  agent 
excite  exactly  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  feeling. 

§  80.  This  apparently  hasty  generalization  is  justified 
by  the  generalization  to  which  we  come  next ;  namely^  that 
within  the  same  species  the  relation  between  objective  cause 
and  subjective  effect  varies  both  quahtatively  and  quantita- 
tively with  the  constitution — varies,  that  is,  with  the 
individual  structure. 

That  peculiarity  of  vision  discovered  in  himself  by  Dalton, 
and  sometimes  named  after  him,  yields  an  instance  of 
qualitative  difference.  To  those  organized  as  he  was,  the 
visible  world  does  not  present  all  the  various  feelings  of 
colour  that  it  does  to  mankind  in  general.  Sensations  which 
to  others  seem  strongly  contrasted,  as  red  and  green,  seem 
to  them  the  same.  Whence  we  must  conclude  that  certain 
etherial  undulations  produce  in  such  persons  feelings  unlike 
those    they    produce    in    other    persons.  From 

sentient  states  excited  through  the  ears,  may  be  drawn 
another  illustration.  Aerial  pulses  recurring  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  per  second  are  perceived  by  some  as  separate 
pulses ;  but  by  some  they  are  perceived  as  a  tone  of  very 
low  pitch.  Similarly  at  the  other  extreme.  Vibrations 
exceeding  thirty  thousand  per  second,  are  inaudible  through 
certain  ears ;  while  through  ears  that  are,  as  we  may  suppose, 
of  somewhat  unlike  structures,  these  rapid  vibrations  are 
known  as  an  excessively  acute  sound. 

Quantitative  differences  of  sensation  that  are  caused  by  dif- 
ferences of  individual  organization,  every  one  observes.  All 
orders  of  sensations  exemplify  them.  Here  are  instances 
from  each.  Thick-skinned  persons  are  insensible  to 

tactual  impressions  which  thin-skinned  persons  clearly  feel ; 
and  there  are  persons  by  whom  minute  unlikenesses  of  sur- 
face are  so  distinctly  perceived  that  they  are  employed  to 
judge    of  commodities,    such    as  raw   silk,  by   bundling 
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ihem.  How  amounts  of  flavour  quite  inappreciable 

by  some  are  readily  appreciable  by  others^  the  dinner-table 
constantly  reminds  us.  And  that  there  are  professional 
tasters^  shows  that  the  gustatory  feeling  produced  by  a  given 
quantity  of  sapid  substance^  is^  in  exceptional  organizationSj 
touch  greater  than  usual.  With  smells  it  is  the 

same.  There  are  those  to  whom  quite  delicate  perfumes 
seem  of  overpowering  strength.  And  there  are  those  to  whom 
odours  usually  felt  to  be  disgusting  in  the  extreme^  ai*e 
scarcely  perceptible.  Constitutional  differences  in 

quickness  of  hearings  sometimes  marked  between  persons 
of  the  same  race^  are  more  marked  between  persons  of 
different  races.  By  putting  his  ear  to  the  ground  a  savage 
hears  sounds  inaudible  by  a  civilized  man.  The 

like  holds  with  visual  sensitiveness.  The  Bushman  is  im•^ 
pressible  by  changes  in  the  field  of  view  which  do  not  impress 
the  European.  And  such  tests  as  occur  in  the  telescopic 
search  for  minute  stars^  show  that^  in  the  same  race^  the 
amount  of  light  which  excites  a  distinct  feeling  in  one 
persoUj  excites  no  feeling  in  another. 

Thus  we  may  make  wider  the  startling  inference  drawn 
in  the  last  section.  Besides  concluding  that  in  no  two 
species  are  the  subjective  effects  produced  by  given  objec- 
tive actions  absolutely  alike^  qualitatively  and  quantitatively ; 
we  may  conclude  that  they  are  absolutely  alike  in  no  two 
individuals  of  the  same  species. 

§  81.  Whatever  there  may  seem  of  excess  in  this  state- 
ment will  disappear  when  we  remember  that  even  in  the 
same  individual  the  quantity^  if  not  the  quality^  of  the  feel- 
ing excited  by  an  external  agent  constant  in  kind  and  de- 
gree^ varies  according  to  the  constitutional  state. 

Of  qualitative  variations  we  have  but  vague  and  indirect 
evidence.  Still  the  experiences  of  invalids  yield  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  occur.  There  are  abnormal  states  of  the 
nervous  system  during  which  illusive  sensations  trouble  the 
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iities  of  tlie  same  force  excite  feelings  widely  tmlike^  qnali- 
tatively  and  quantitatively^  according  to  the  structures  of 
the  peripheral  organs  on  which  they  fall. 

The  qualitative  difierences  we  recognize  so  much  as 
matters  of  course  that  we  forget  their  significance.  Here, 
however,  they  must  not  be  passed  over.  Many 

kinds  of  matter  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin  at  large, 
eanse  only  sensations  of  touch,  cause,  when  applied  to  the 
tongue,  sensations  of  touch  and  taste ;  or,  if  they  are  kinds 
oi  matter  having  the  tastes  we  call  pungent,  they  arouse  in 
the  skin  sensations  of  heat  or  tingling.  Similarly 

with  volatile  substances.  A  whiff  of  ammonia  coming  in 
contact  with  the  eyes,  produces  a  smart ;  getting  into  the 
nostrils,  excites  the  consciousness  we  describe  as  an  intolera- 
bly strong  odour ;  being  condensed  on  the  tongue,  generates 
an  acrid  taste ;  while  ammonia  applied  in  solution  to  a  tender 
part  of  the  akin,  makes  it  bum,  as  we  say.  The 

feeling  caused  by  sonorous  undulations,  already  adverted  to 
as  varying  with  the  structure  of  the  species,  must  be  named 
hare  also  as  varying  with  the  structure  of  the  part  affected. 
A  vibrating  tuning-fork  touched  with  the  fingers,  gives 
them  a  sense  of  jar ;  held  between  the  teeth,  it  gives  this 
same  sense  to  the  parts  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  while 
by  communication  through  the  bones  of  the  skuU,  its  vibra- 
tbna  so  affect  the  auditory  apparatus  as  to  awaken  a  con- 
seionsness  of  sound — a  consciousness  which  alone  results  if 
the   tuning-fork  does  not  touch  the  body.  The 

different  sensations  excited  by  etherial  undulations  on  the 
unmodified  integument  and  on  those  modified  portions  of  it 
which  constitute  eyes  {Principles  of  Biology,  §  295)  yield 
further  illustrations.  The  Sun's  rays  falling  on  the  hand 
cause  a  sensation  of  heat  but  no  sensation  of  light ;  and 
fiiUing  on  the  retina  cause  a  sensation  of  light  but  no  sensa- 
tion of  heat.  As  Professor  Tjmdall  has  proved  by  experi- 
ment on  himself,  the  retina  is  insensible  to  heat-rays  of 
oonsiderable  concentration. 
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That  the  relation  between  an  outer  fixroe  and  the  mner 
feeling  it  aroosesj  varies  qnantitatxFely  according  to  the  part 
of  the  body  acted  npon^  there  are  many  proob^  of  which  one 
or  two  will  anffice.  The  arched  nnder-sufiioe  of 

the  foot  experiences  an  intense  sensation  of  tickling  from  a 
gentle  touch  which  generates  a  mnch  feebler  sensation  of 
this  kind  elsewhere.  Conversely^  the  thick  skin  of  the  heel 
bears  with  comparatively  little  pain  the  iong-continned 
pressure  of  a  hard  prominence  which  would  be  intolersUe 
to  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  feelings  caused  by 

exposing  different  parts  of  the  skin  to  the  same  heat^  are  not  in 
most  cases  conspicuously  unlike  in  degree ;  but  there  is  one 
case  in  which  they  are.  When  drinking  a  liquid  the  heat  of 
which  is  quite  bearable  by  that  part  of  the  upper  lip  usually 
immersed^  it  may  be  observed  that  if  the  lip  is  accidentally 
dipped  deeper,  so  as  to  immerse  a  little  of  the  outer  skin,  a 
sensation  of  scalding  results. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  same  external  agent  acting  on 
different  peripheral  organs,  generates  states  of  consciousness 
which  have  in  many  cases  no  likenesses  of  kind  whatever, 
and  have  in  other  cases  immense  unlikenesses  of  degree. 

§  83.  The  state  of  the  part  affected,  as  well  as  its  structure, 
has  a  share  in  determining  the  relation  between  outer  agent 
and  inner  feeling.  Already  in  the  chapter  on  ^stho- 
Physiology,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  ratio  borne  by  the 
change  set  up  in  a  nerve-termination  to  the  feeling  elicited, 
varies  with  the  local  conditions.  Obviously  this  involves  a 
concomitant  variation  in  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of 
external  force  which  initiates  the  nervous  change,  and  the 
amount  of  feeling  that  eventually  results.  It  will  suffice  to 
recall  the  several  causes  of  the  variation. 

The  temperature  of  the  part  is  one  of  them.  Between 
the  state  of  local  insensibility  produced  by  excessive  cold, 
and  the  state  of  sensibility  accompanying  natural  warmth, 
there  are  states  showing  all  gradations  in  the  proportion 
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which   the  incident    force    bears    to    the    feeling   called 
forth. 

Local  anamia  affects  this  proportion  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  sensation  which  a  given  amount  of  outer  action 
generates;  and  local  hypersomia^  by  increasing  it — often 
ertremely.  Hypersomia^  however^  in  certain  cases  (pos- 
sibly by  patting  an  obstacle  between  the  outer  agent  and 
the  nerres  to  be  affected)  decreases  the  amount  of  feeling 
generated ;  as  in  the  partial  or  complete  loss  of  taste  and 
smell  caused  by  a  bad  cold. 

The  condition  of  the  structures  concerned  as  modified  by 
provious  discharge  of  their  functions,  is  a  further  cause  of 
variation  in  the  ratio  between  the  objective  actions  and  the 
snbjective  effects  due  to  them.  Sensory  organs  worn  by 
Btromg  excitements  recently  undergone,  require  greater  ex- 
ternal forces  to  arouse  the  same  amounts  of  internal  feelings. 
This  is  so  with  touches,  tastes,  smells,  as  well  as  visual  and 
auditory  impressions. 

One  more  cause  of  variation,  occurring  in  a  special  class  of 
cases,  must  be  added.  The  sensation  that  follows  contact 
with  matter  hotter  or  colder  than  the  body,  depends  less  on 
the  temperature  of  the  matter  than  on  the  contrast  between 
its  temperature  and  that  of  the  body.  On  going  into  a  warm 
bath  or  into  cold  water,  the  heat  or  the  cold  seems  greater 
than  it  does  after  a  short  interval,  during  which  the  thermal 
state  of  the  skin  has  approximated  to  that  of  the  water. 
More  striking  still  is  the  evidence  yielded  by  cases  in  which 
the  same  tepid  water  feels  either  warm  or  cold  according  to 
^  temperature  of  the  hand  put  into  it;  nay,  in  which  it 
feels  both  warm  and  cold  to  the  two  hands,  if  one  has 
been  much  heated  and  the  other  much  coolod. 

^  84.  Yet  another  general  fact  remains.  The  relative 
motions  of  subject  and  object,  modify,  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively,  the  relations  between  incident  forces  and 
e?oked  feelings. 
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The  instance  of  qualitatiTe  modification  most  eBolj  ob« 
Berved,  is  that  produced  in  the  pitch  of  a  aonnd  hy  the 
movement  of  the  sounding  body  towards,  or  away  firom,  the 
auditor.  If,  as  an  express  train  passes  through  a  railway- 
station,  the  whistle  happens  to  begoing,  the  tone  heard  by 
each  person  in  the  station,  changes  finom  a  higher  to  a  lower 
at  the  moment  the  engine  goes  by  him.  A  still  more 
marked  change  is  perceivable  if  the  anditor,  seated  in  a 
train  travelling  with  considerable  speed  in  one  directioDf  is 
passed  by  a  whistling  engine  travelling  rapidly  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Under  such  circumstances  I  have  ob- 
served, at  the  moment  of  passing,  a  fSsdl  in  the  pitch  of  the 
note  amounting  to  a  major  third  or  even  a  fourth.  How 
this  is  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  number  of  sarial  pulses 
reaching  the  ear  in  a  given  time,  need  not  here  be  explained 
at  length.  It  concerns  us  only  to  note  that  the  quality  of 
the  fooling  produced  by  a  sounding  body  is  not  the  same 
when  the  body  is  approaching  or  receding  as  when  sta- 
tionary; and  that  the  quality  of  the  feeling  changes 
with  every  change  in  the  rate  of  approach  or  reces- 
sion. A  remarkable  illustration  of  analogous 
nature,  has  been  disclosed  by  inquiries  respecting  the 
qualities  of  tho  lights  radiated  by  different  stars.  Some 
years  since  it  was  suggested  that  possibly  the  apparent 
colours  of  the  stars  are  determined  by  their  motions 
towards,  or  away  from,  the  Earth  at  various  velocities ;  and 
though  this  supposition  has  not  turned  out  to  be  true,  yet  a 
truth  akin  to  it  has  been  discovered.  Though  to  the  naked 
eye,  the  quality  of  the  light  emanating  from  each  star  is  not 
appreciably  affected  by  the  starts  velocity  of  approach  to,  or 
recession  from,  us ;  yet,  as  examined  through  the  spectro- 
scope, its  quality  proves  to  be  thus  affected.  Mr.  Huggins 
has  recently  shown  that  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  differs  firom 
the  spectrum  he  would  yield  were  he  stationary  relatively  to 
us ;  and  differs  in  such  way  as  to  show  that  he  is  moving 
away  from  us  at  a  rate  of  more  than  two  millions  of  miles 
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per  day.  Hence,  in  a  degree  appreciable  under  certain  con- 
ditions, the  nature  of  the  feeling  excited  by  luminiferous 
nndnlationsi  varies  according  to  the  relative  motion  of  the 
obBerver  and  the  body  emitting  them. 

Of  quantitative  variations  arising  from  relative  motion^  we 
have  a  familiar  instance  in  the  different  feelings  of  heat 
or  of  cold  produced  in  us  by  surrounding  media,  when 
we  are  at  rest  and  when  we  move.  In  a  bath  above  100^, 
the  water  seems  hotter  to  a  limb  that  stirs  than  to  one  that 
18  stationary;  and  every  bather  knows  how  much  colder 
nmning  water  of  a  given  temperature  feels  than  still 
water  of  the  same  temperature — a  contrast  that  becomes 
vezy  great  when  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  much 
raised,  as  in  a  douche.  Similarly  with  the  air.  A  greater 
chill  is  felt  by  those  who,  instead  of  standing  still,  are  ex- 
posed in  a  carriage  to  ''the  wind  of  their  own  speed.'' 
Though  the  explanation  of  these  differences  is,  that  the 
medium  in  contact  with  the  skin  is  continually  changed 
in  the  one  set  of  cases  and  not  in  the  other,  yet  it  remains 
true  that  the  sensation  varies  in  intensity  as  the  relative 
motion  of  the  medium  varies. 

§  85.  Thus  far  we  have  limited  our  attention  to  the  feel- 
ings excited  by  external  things  acting  on  the  organism.  We 
must  not,  however,  pass  over  the  feelings  which  accompany 
actions  of  the  organism  on  external  things.  Though 
here  the  relation  between  subjective  and  objective  changes 
does  not  obviously  vary  qualitatively,  it  varies  very  much 
quantitatively. 

If,  in  muscular  action,  there  took  place  a  transformation  of 
the  feeling  of  muscular  effort  into  an  equivalent  of  mechanical 
effect ;  then  a  given  amount  of  such  feeling  would  always 
generate  the  same  amount  of  such  effect^  through  what- 
ever muscles  expended.  But  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise. 
The  conscious  exercise  of  force  required  when  a  stone 
weight  is  lifted  by  the  little  finger,  far  exceeds  that  re- 
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quired  when  the  stone  weight  is  grasped  in  the  handj 
and  lifted  by  the  arm.  Or  again,  the  gymnastic  feat  of 
raising  the  body  np  a  kdder  hand  over  hand,  implies  a 
much  higher  degree  of  the  snbjectiTe  state  we  call  exertion 
than  is  implied  by  climbing  np  the  kdder  in  the  nsnal  way. 
Clearly,  therefore,  a  given  amount  of  feeling  gives  rise 
to  an  amoont  of  molar  motion  which  is  large  or  small  ac- 
cording to  the  muscles  nsed.  This  relation  is  also 
dependent  on  age.  The  sense  of  effort  which  a  child  expe- 
riences in  raising  a  weight,  greatly  exceeds  in  intensity  the 
sense  of  effort  it  will  experience  in  raising  the  same  weight 
by  the  same  muscles  twenty  years  afterwards.  At  maturity, 
a  like  amount  of  sensation  is  the  correlate  of  an  increased 
amount  of  produced  motion.  Similarly,  this  relation 
varies  quantitatively  as  the  constitutional  state  varies. 
After  a  prostrating  illness,  the  feeling  of  strain  that  accom- 
panies the  raising  of  a  limb,  is  as  great  as  that  which  in 
health  accompanies  a  considerable  feat  of  strength. 

§  86.  "Were  it  not  that  already  as  much  space  as  can  be 
afforded  has  been  occupied,  it  would  be  well  here  to  illus- 
trate the  ways  in  which  both  the  peripherally  -  initiated 
feelings  that  arise  in  internal  organs  and  the  centrally- 
initiated  feelings  or  emotions,  have  also  their  several  forms 
of  relativity.  But  it  must  suffice  just  to  indicate  these  ex- 
tensions of  the  general  truth  that  has  been  set  forth. 

For  present  purposes  we  may  fitly  limit  ourselves  to  the 
relativity  of  those  peripherally  -  initiated  feelings  directly 
traceable  to  environing  agencies.  Their  relativities  we  find 
to  be  of  manifold  kinds.  The  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
the  sensation  produced  by  a  given  amount  of  a  given 
external  force,  vary  not  only  with  the  structure  of  the 
organism,  specific  and  individual,  as  well  as  the  struc- 
ture of  the  part  affected,  but  also  with  the  age,  the  con- 
stitutional state,  the  state  of  the  part  as  modified  by  tem- 
perature, circulation,  and  previous  use,  and  even  with  the 
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relative  motion  of  subject  and  object.  Thus  we  may  count 
up  nine  different  causes  whicH  affect  qualitatively  or  quanti- 
tatively or  both^  the  relation  between  the  exciting  physical 
agent  and  the  produced  psychical  modification.  These  dif- 
ferent causes  co-operate  in  ever-changing  proportions. 
And  when  we  remember  that  any  change  in  any  one  of  them 
results  in  some  alteration  in  the  kind  or  degree  of  feeling 
aroused^  we  become  strongly  impressed  with  the  truth  that 
subjective  consciousness^  determined  as  it  is  wholly  by 
subjective  nature^  state^  and  circumstances^  is  no  measure 
of  objective  existence. 

Indeed^  the  primitive  belief  that  redness  exists  as  such 
out  of  the  mind^  and  that  sound  possesses  apart  from  our- 
selves that  quality  which  it  has  to  our  perception^  is  thus 
rendered  as  hard  for  the  psychologist  to  entertain  as  its 
opposite  is  hard  to  entertain  for  the  uncultivated.  After 
learning  that  when  a  tumbler  is  struck  the  blow  causes 
in  it  a  change  of  form^  instantly  followed  by  an  oppo- 
nte  change  of  form^  after  which  there  recurs  the  first 
form^  and  so  on — after  perceiving  that  each  of  these  rhyth- 
mical changes  of  form  gives  an  impact  to  substances  in 
contact  with  the  tumbler^  generating  visible  waves  on  the 
su&ce  of  its  contained  liquid^  and  waves  having  like  periods 
in  the  surrounding  air — ^when  it  has  been  proved  to  us  that 
the  feeling  of  tone  results  only  when  such  mechanical  oscil- 
lations of  adjacent  matter  recur  with  a  certain  speedy  and 
Taries  in  quality  according  to  the  speed — ^when^  further^  we 
find  that  these  mechanical  oscillations  produce  this  feeling 
only  when  they  fall  on  a  particular  structure^  and  that^  when 
they  &1\  on  other  structures^  they  produce  feelings  of 
totally  unlike  kinds ;  we  become  ftdly  convinced  that  the 
form  of  objective  action  we  call  sounds  has  not  the  slightest 
kinship  in  nature  to  the  sensation  of  sound  which  it  arouses 
in  us.  Similarly  with  undulations  of  the  etherial  medium. 
Now  that  we  know  heat  and  light  to  be  nearly-allied  forms 
of  insensible  motion^  which  may  arise  by  transformation  of 
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whicH  leads  to  elaborate  systems  of  erroneous  inferenoes'  of 
very  remarkable^  not  to  say  astonishing^  kinds. 

All  the  foregoing  arguments^  and  all  argoments  of  kindred 
natures^  set  out  by  assuming  objective  existence.  Not  a  step 
can  be  taken  towards  the  truth  that  our  states  of  conscions- 
ness  are  the  only  things  we  can  know^  without  tacitly  or 
avowedly  postulating  an  unknown  something  beyond  con- 
sciousness. The  proposition  that  whatever  we  feel  has  an 
existence  which  is  relative  to  ourselves  only,  cannot  be 
proved,  nay  cannot  even  be  intelligibly  expressed,  without 
asserting,  directly  or  by  implication,  an  external  existence 
which  is  not  relative  to  ourselves.  When  it  is  argued  that, 
what  we  are  conscious  of  as  sound  has  no  objective  realiiy 
as  such,  since  its  antecedent  is  also  the  antecedent  to  whi^ 
we  are  conscious  of  as  jar,  and  that  the  two  consequents, 
being  unlike  one  another,  cannot  be  respectively  like  their 
common  antecedent ;  the  validity  of  the  argument  depends 
wholly  on  the  existence  of  the  common  antecedent  as  some- 
thing that  has  remained  unchanged  while  consciousness 
has  been  changing.  If,  after  finding  that  the  same  tepid 
water  may  feel  warm  to  one  hand  and  cold  to  the  other, 
it  is  inferred  that  warmth  is  relative  to  our  own  nature  and 
our  own  state ;  the  inference  is  valid  only  supposing  the 
activity  to  which  these  difierent  sensations  are  referred,  is 
an  activity  out  of  ourselves  which  has  not  been  modified 
by  our  own  activities. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  asserted : — Either  the  ante- 
cedents of  each  feeling,  or  state  of  consciousness,  exist  only 
as  previous  feelings  or  states  of  consciousness ;  or  else  they, 
or  some  of  them,  exist  apart  from,  or  independently  of,  con- 
sciousness. If  the  first  is  asserted,  then  the  proof  that  what- 
ever we  feel  exists  relatively  to  ourselves  only,  becomes 
doubly  meaningless.  To  say  that  a  sensation  of  sound  and 
a  sensation  of  jar  cannot  be  respectively  like  their  common 
antecedent  because  they  are  not  like  one  another,  is  an 
empty  proposition ;  since  the  two  feelings  of  sound  and  jar 
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never  have  a  common  antecedent  in  conscionsness.  The 
combination  of  feelings  that  is  followed  by  the  feeling 
of  jar^  is  never  the  same  as  the  combination  of  feelings 
that  is  followed  by  the  feeling  of  sound;  and  hence^ 
not  having  a  common  antecedent^  it  cannot  be  argued 
that  they  are  unlike  it.  Moreover,  if  by  antecedent  is 
meant  constant  or  uniform  antecedent  (and  any  other 
meaning  is  suicidal)  then  the  proposition  that  the  ante- 
cedent of  sound  exists  only  in  consciousness,  is  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  with  the  fact  that  the  feeling  of 
sound  often  abruptly  breaks  in  upon  the  series  of  feelings 
otherwise  determined,  where  no  antecedent  of  the  specified 
kind  has  occurred.  The  other  alternative,  there- 

fore^ that  the  active  antecedent  of  each  primary  feeling  exists 
independently  of  consciousness,  is  the  only  thinkable  one. 
It  is  the  one  implicitly  asserted  in  the  very  proposition 
that  feelings  are  relative  to  our  own  natures ;  and  it  is  taken 
for  granted  in  every  step  of  every  argument  by  which  this 
proposition  is  proved. 

Thus  we  come  once  more  by  another  route  to  the  con- 
dasion  already  twice  reached.  In  the  first  part  of  First 
Principles,  when  treating  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  it 
was  shown  that  the  existence  of  a  non-relative  is  unavoid- 
ably asserted  in  every  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  relativity 
is  proved.  In  the  second  part  of  First  Principles,  when 
dealing  with  the  Data  of  Philosophy,  it  was  shown  that  the 
co-existence  of  subject  and  object  is  a  deliverance  of  con- 
scionsness which,  taking  precedence  of  all  analytic  examina- 
tion, but  subsequently  verified  by  analytic  examination,  is  a 
truth  transcending  all  others  in  certainty.  And  here  again, 
the  validity  of  the  conclusion  that  whatever  we  feel  exists 
as  we  feel  it  only  in  ourselves,  we  find  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  postulate  that  feelings  have  antecedents 
out  of  ourselves. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BELATIYITT  OF  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  FEELINQ8. 

§  89.  Tho  mildest  criticism  on  this  title  will  probably  be 
that  it  is  an  awkward  combination  of  words  ;  and  an  ont* 
spoken  critic  will  very  likely  condemn  it  either  as  non- 
sensical or  as  meaningless.  Nevertheless  it  has  a  definite 
meaning  not  properly  expressible  by  any  other  title. 

Mind  we  found  to  be  composed  of  feelings  and  the  reh- 
tions  between  feelings.  In  the  last  chapter^  it  was  ahown 
that  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  feelings  are  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  subject — exist,  as  we  know  them,  only  in 
consciousness,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  the  agents 
beyond  consciousness  which  cause  them.  And  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  to  show  that  in  like  manner  the 
forms  and  degrees  of  relations  between  feelings  are  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  subject — exist,  as  we  know  them, 
only  in  consciousness,  and  no  more  resemble  the  connexions 
between  outer  agents  than  the  feelings  they  unite  resemble 
these  outer  agents. 

The  most  highly  compounded  relations  between  feel- 
ings, are  those  in  which  they  are  present  to  conscious- 
ness not  simply  as  co- existing  but  as  co-existing  in  certain 
relative  positions — co-existing,  that  is,  along  with  many 
of  those  intervening  and  surrounding  positions  which 
are  the  units  of  our  conception  of  Space.  The  relativity  of 
these  compound  relations  of  Co-existence,  as  we  may  caU 
them,  must  be  dealt  with  first.     After  them  wo  will  pass  to 
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the  compound  relations  of  Sequence^  or  those  in  which 
feelings  are  known  not  simply  as  having  occnrred  in 
succession^  bat  as  occupying  certain  positions  in  the  series 
of  states  of  consciousness,  between  which  there  are  inter- 
vening positions  occupied  by  other  states  —  relations  of 
Sequence,  that  is,  in  which  Time,  regarded  as  having  an 
assignable  quantity,  is  an  element.  We  will  next  consider 
the  compound  relations  of  Difference,  or  those  in  which 
beyond  the  mere  consciousness  of  Difference,  there  is  a 
consciousness  of  the  degree  of  Difference — relations  of 
Difference,  that  is,  in  which  the  related  feelings  are  con- 
ceived as  differing  in  strength  by  assignable  amounts. 
The  relations  of  Co-existence,  of  Sequence,  and  of  Difference, 
considered  under  their  simplest  aspects  apart  from  quanti- 
tative implications,  may  then  occupy  us. 

§  90.  No  great  effort  of  imagination  is  required  to  see 
that  the  consciousness  of  space  of  three  dimensions,  consti- 
tuted of  trebly-compounded  relations  of  Co-existence,  is  a 
oonaciousness  that  varies  qualitatively  according  to  the 
sfaraoture  of  the  species.  It  needs  but  to  call  to  mind  how 
greatly  our  conception  of  space  is  modified  when  we  are  in 
a  dark  place  of  which  we  know  not  the  bounds,  to  perceive 
that  those  inferior  creatures  which  have  no  eyes,  and  cannot, 
ftB  we  do  in  the  dark,  supplement  present  tactual  experiences 
by  remembered  visual  experiences,  must  have  concep- 
tions of  space  quite  unlike  in  quality  to  our  own, 
which  are  abstracted  in  so  large  a  degree  from  visual 
experiences.  Not  only  must  the  consciousness 

of  trebly-compounded  relations  of  Co-existence  be  quali- 
tatively different  in  such  inferior  creatures,  but  also  those 
of  doubly-compounded  and  singly-compounded  relations  of 
Co-existence.  A  creature  with  eyes  is  capable  of  having 
ill  the  relative  positions  constituting  an  area,  impressed 
on  consciousness  with  apparent  simultaneity ;  but  a  creature 
without  eyes  can  become  conscious  of  these  multitudinous 
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relative  positions  only  throngh  continned  tactual  ezplora* 
tions^  presenting  most  of  them  in  distinct  succession.  And 
whereas  space  of  one  dimension  is  knowable  by  the  seeing 
creature  as  a  seemingly-instantaneous  consciousness  of  the 
relative  positions  of  two  things  impressing  it^  the  conscious- 
ness of  these  relative  positions  in  a  creature  without  eyes 
(unless  the  things  are  so  close  as  to  be  touched  at  the  same 
instant  by  two  parts  of  the  creature's  body)  cannot  be 
seemingly  iostantaneous^  but  must  last  during  the  appreci- 
able period  required  for  muscular  movement  of  a  limb,  or  of 
the  body,  &om  one  to  the  other.  Of  course  such  qualitative 
differences  among  compound  relations  of  Co-existence  as 
present  to  consciousness,  must  have  countless  gradations, 
determined  by  the  perfection  of  sight  and  the  range  of 
sight.  It   may  be   added   that  there  is  even  a 

species  of  qualitative  variation  that  occurs  in  the  same 
creature  using  the  same  senses.  Take  two  objects  suf- 
ficiently far  apart  to  give  standing  room  between  them. 
Having  contemplated  their  relation  of  position  fix)m  a 
distance,  contemplate  it  afresh  after  having  so  placed  the 
body  that  one  of  them  is  in  front  and  one  of  them  is  behind. 
It  will  bo  found  that  what  is  conceived  as  a  single  relation 
in  the  one  case  cannot  be  so  conceived  in  the  other.  While 
standing  between  the  two  objects,  it  is  possible  to  think  of 
their  relative  positions  only  by  thinking  successively  of  their 
two  relations  of  position  with  self.  That    com- 

pound relations  of  Co-existence  as  conceived  by  different 
species,  vary  quantitatively  with  the  structures  of  the  species, 
seems,  to  say  the  least,  very  probable.  Animals  having 
great  locomotive  powers  are  not  likely  to  have  the  same 
conceptions  of  given  spaces  as  animals  whose  locomotive 
powers  arc  very  small.  To  a  creature  so  constructed  that  its 
experiences  of  the  larger  spaces  around  have  been  gained 
by  long  and  quick  bounds,  distances  can  scarcely  present 
the  aspects  they  do  to  a  creature  which  traverses  them  by 
slow  and  many  steps. 
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The  dimensions  of  our  bodies  and  lihe  spaces  moved  tlirongh 
by  our  limbs^  serve  us  as  standards  of  comparison  witb  en- 
vironing dimensions ;  and  conceptions  of  smallness  or  large- 
ness result  according  as  tbese  environing  dimensions  are  much 
less  or  much  greater  than  the  organic  dimensions.  Hence^ 
the  consciousness  of  a  given  relation  of  two  positions 
in  space,  must  vary  quantitatively  with  variation  of 
bodily  bulk.  Clearly,  a  mouse,  which  has  to  run  many 
times  its  own  length  to  traverse  the  space  which  a  man 
traverses  at  a  stride,  cannot  have  the  same  conception  of 
tliig  space  as  a  man.  Quantitative  changes  in  these  com- 
pound relations  of  Go-existence  are  traceable  by  each  person 
in  his  own  mental  history,  from  childhood  to  maturity. 
Distances  which  seemed  great  to  the  boy  seem  moderate 
to  the  man;  and  buildings  once  thought  imposing  in  height 
and  mass,  dwindle  into  insignificance. 

The  physiological  state  of  the  organism  also  modifies 
quantitatively  this  form  of  consciousness  to  a  considerable 
extent.  De  Quincey,  describing  some  of  his  opium-dreams, 
says  that  '^  buildings  and  landscapes  were  exhibited  in  pro- 
portions so  vast  as  the  bodily  eye  is  not  fitted  to  receive. 
Sptiee  swelled,  and  was  amplified  to  an  extent  of  unutterable 
infinity."  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  with  nervous 
subjects  to  have  illusive  perceptions  in  which  the  body 
seems  enormously  extended :  even  to  the  covering  an  acre 
of  ground. 

A  more  special  modification  of  bodily  state  also  afiects  the 
conception.  Like  all  other  nervous  structures,  the  nervous 
structures  employed  in  the  apprehension  of  space  have  their 
receptivity  temporarily  diminished  by  action.  As  the  appreci- 
ation of  a  delicate  taste  is  hindered  when  the  palate  has  just 
been  excited  by  a  very  strong  taste ;  so  a  small  or  moderate 
magnitude  is  under-estimated  when  a  great  magnitude  has 
just  before  occupied  the  attention.  A  building  that  appeared 
large  when  it  stood  amid  smaller  buildings,  loses  much  of  its 
seeming  largeness  if  a  far  larger  building  is  erected  close 
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to  it.  Or,  to  take  a  better  case — ^when  the  Sun  is  seen  in  the 
midst  of  the  sky,  with  none  but  great  angular  spaces 
between  it  and  the  horizon,  it  looks  very  much  less  than  it 
does  when  close  to  the  horizon,  where  the  angular  space  it 
subtends  is  comparable  side  by  side  with  small  angular 
spaces. 

Yet  again,  compound  relations  of  Co-existence  vary  with 
the  position  of  the  observer,  not  only  quantitatively,  but,  in 
a  certain  sense,  qualitatively ;  for  so  only  can  we  express 
the  truths  that  apparent  size  depends  on  distance  from  the 
eye,  and  that  apparent  form  changes  with  every  change  in 
the  point  of  view.  The  impressions  made  on  us 

by  two  objects  to  both  of  which  we  are  close,  are  consider- 
ably removed  from  one  another  in  consciousness.  But  as 
we  recede  from  such  two  objects,  that  compound  relation  of 
Co-existence  which  forms  our  conception  of  their  relative 
positions,  diminishes  quantitatively,  and  at  last  disappears 
altogether :  the  two  impressions  they  give  us  merge  into 
one.  The  facts  that  the  co-existent  positions  forming 

a  circle  become  to  perception  an  ellipse  when  viewed 
obliquely,  and  a  straight  line  when  viewed  edgeways, 
illustrate  the  truth  that  compound  relations  of  Co- existence 
undergo  a  species  of  qualitative  variation  as  the  place  of  the 
percipient  varies.  This  kind  of  variation  is  doubtless  due 
to  differences  among  the  rates  of  quantitative  variation  of 
the  many  component  relations ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  to  be 
regarded  as  a  qualitative  variation,  since  differences  ot 
quality  in  general  are  resolvable  into  differences  in  the 
ratios  of  the  co-operative  factors. 

We  are  thus  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we  con- 
ceive as  space-relations,  cannot  be,  either  in  their  natures  or 
degrees,  like  those  connexions  among  external  things  to 
which  they  are  due.  They  change  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively  with  the  structure,  the  size,  the  state,  and 
the  position,  of  the  percipient.  And  when  we  see  that  what 
is,    objectively    considered,    the    same   connexion   between 
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things,  mskj,  as  a  space-relation  in  consciousness,  be  single 
or  doable — ^when  we  remember  that,  according  as  we  are 
near  or  far  off,  it  may  be  too  large  to  be  simultaneously 
perceived  or  too  small  to  be  perceived  at  all;  it  becomes 
impossible  to  suppose  any  identity  between  this  objective 
connexion  and  some  one  of  the  multitudinous  subjective 
relations  answering  to  it. 

§  91.  The  compound  relations  of  Sequence,  or  those  in 
which  we  conceive  phenomena  as  Having  occurred,  not 
simply  one  afler  another,  but  as  occupying  places  in  con- 
sciousness between  which  there  are  intervals  measured  by 
intervening  places,  and  from  which,  by  abstraction,  we 
derive  our  conception  of  Time,  do  not  at  jBrst  sight  appear 
to  vary  qualitatively.  Seasons  may,  however,  be  assigned 
for  suspecting  qualitative  variations  in  them. 

Such  qualitative  variations  as  probably  occur,  are  deter- 
mined by  differences  of  specific  structure.  A  stationary 
creature  without  eyes,  receiving  distinct  sensations  from 
external  objects  only  by  contacts  which  happen  at  long  and 
irregular  intervals,  cannot  have  in  its  consciousness  any 
compound  relations  of  sequence  save  those  arising  fix)m  the 
dow  rhythm  of  its  functions.  Even  in  ourselves  the  respi- 
ratory intervals,  joined  sometimes  with  the  intervals  between 
the  heart's  pulses,  fumish  part  of  the  materials  from  which 
our  consciousness  of  duration  is  derived ;  and  had  we  no 
continuous  perceptions  of  external  changes,  and  conse- 
quently no  ideas  of  them,  these  rhythmical  organic  actions 
would  obviously  yield  important  data  for  our  consciousness 
of  Time  2  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  locomotive  rhythms,  our 
sole  data.  Bemembering  this,  and  remembering  that  the 
sequences  with  which  we  ai'e  chiefly  occupied,  and  fix)m 
which  our  conception  of  Time  is  chiefly  abstracted,  are  not 
these  sequences  derived  from  internal  actions,  but  the 
sequences  in  our  impressions  of  external  actions,  it  will  be 
manifest   that   there    is   most  likely  a  marked  qualitative 
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difference  between  that  undeveloped  sense  of  duration 
derived  solely  from  the  experiences  of  inner  changes,  and 
that  developed  conception  of  Time  derived  mainly  firom 
outer  changes^  but  conceived  to  be  a  form  of  both 
outer    and    inner    changes.  Quantitative 

variations  in  compound  relations  of  Sequence  as  existing 
in  consciousness,  are  manifestly  caused  by  the  struc- 
tural differences  which  constitute  differences  of  species. 
Subjective  rhythms,  partly  of  the  vital  functions  and  parUy 
of  the  locomotive  functions,  mark  out  consoioosness 
into  tolerably  regular  intervals;  thus  yielding  measures 
between  states  of  consciousness  otherwise  caused — standards 
of  duration.  Hence  a  small  creature,  in  which  these 
rhythms  are  very  rapid,  must  have  a  consciousness  of  a 
given  objective  interval  widely  unlike  the  consciousness 
of  it  possessed  by  a  large  animal,  whose  rhythms  are  rela- 
tively very  slow.  A  gnat's  wings  make  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
strokes  per  second.  Each  stroke  implies  a  separate 
nervous  action.  Each  such  nervous  action,  or  change 
in  a  nervous  centre,  is  probably  as  appreciable  by  the  gnat 
as  is  a  quick  movement  of  his  arm  by  a  man.  And  if  this, 
or  anything  like  this,  is  the  fact,  then  the  time  occupied 
by  a  given  external  change,  measured  by  many  movements 
in  the  one  case,  must  seem  much  longer  than  it  seems  in 
the  other  case,  when  measured  by  a  single  movement. 

How  age  determines  quantitative  variations  in  compound 
relations  of  Sequence,  is  a  matter  of  common  remark.  Pro- 
bably these  are  in  part  due  to  differences  of  size,  and  con- 
comitant differences  in  the  rhythms  of  the  functions,  vital 
and  locomotive :  it  requires  a  greater  number  of  a  child's 
movements  than  of  a  man's  movements  to  measure  a  day. 
But  that  the  change  in  the  estimation  of  intervals  is  not 
wholly  thus  caused,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  after 
maturity  is  reached,  they,  or  at  any  rate  the  longer  ones, 
continue  to  undergo  a  seeming  abbreviation.  Months  to  the 
old  man  appear  no  longer  than  weeks  to  the  young  man. 
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A  farther  quantitative  variation^  essentially  similar  in 
origin  to  that  which  takes  place  with  advancing  years^ 
accompanies  variation  in  external  circumstances^  when  this 
increases  or  decreases  the  number  of  vivid  experiences 
within  a  given  interval.  If^  after  a  monotonous  life,  a 
journey  of  pleasure  brings  within  a  week  many  exciting 
novelties,  the  remark  habitually  made  is,  that  it  seems  far 
more  than  a  week  since  home  scenes  were  left  behind. 
Even  a  comparatively  monotonous  state  of  consciousness 
appears  long  if  it  is  intense  :  instance  the  time  during  which 
a  severe  pain  is  suffered ;  or  instance  an  interval  of  impatient 
expectation,  the  seeming  length  of  which  is  popularly  illus- 
trated by  the  proverb — ''  The  watched  pot  never  boils/' 

The  estimation  of  Time  varies  also  with  the  constitutional 
state.  Whatever  exalts  the  vital  activities,  and  so  makes 
mental  impressions  stronger,  exaggerates  the  conceptions  of 
durations.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  persons  under  the 
influence  of  opium.  Detailing  his  experiences  of  this  influ- 
ence, De  Quincey  says  that  he  sometimes  seemed  "  to  have 
lived  for  70  or  100  years  in  one  night ;''  nay,  to  have  had 
"feelings  representative  of  a  millennium  passed  in  that 
time,  or,  however,  of  a  duration  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
any  human  experience.^' 

One  more  cause  of  quantitative  variation  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  compound  relation  of  Sequence,  is  change  of 
position  among  our  experiences.  Intervals  of  Time,  like 
intervals  of  Space,  become  apparently  small  in  proportion 
to  their  remoteness.  An  evening  spent  at  a  friend's  house, 
seems  of  considerable  length  when  looked  back  upon  at  the 
moment  of  departure.  When  recalled  a  week  after,  it 
subtends  by  no  means  so  great  an  angle  in  consciousness ; 
and  the  angle  it  subtends  in  consciousness  when  we  are 
reminded  of  it  a  year  after,  is  very  small.  There  is  a  con- 
viction that  it  was  several  hours  long ;  but  when  contemplated 
it  cannot  be  made  of  equal  apparent  length  with  the  several 
hours  just  passed,    any   moro  than   the  apparently-small 
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distance  between  two  objects  on  the  borizon^  can  be  made 
in  actual  perception  like  tbe  great  interval  which  appeared 
between  them  when  we  saw  them  close  at  hand.  In  other 
words^  there  is  a  fore-shortening  of  protensive  qnantity 
analogous  to  the  fore-shortening  of  extensive  qnantiiy; 
whence  it  results  that  the  intervals  between  passing  ex- 
periences begin  to  seem  less  as  soon  as  they  are  past^  and 
continually  dwindle  as  we  get  further  from  them^  until  at 
Lost  their  lengths  become  inappreciable.  To  this  law  of 
mental  perspective  is  due  the  fact  that^  in  retrospect,  life 
seems  no  longer  at  forty  than  it  did  at  twenty. 

Hence,  concerning  compound  relations  of  Sequence,  as 
concerning  compound  relations  of  Co-existence,  we  must  say 
that  probably  they  are  not  qualitatively  like  the  connexions 
to  which  they  answer,  and  certainly  they  are  not  quanti- 
tatively like  them.  For  suspecting  that  whatever 
objectively  originates  our  subjective  conception  of  Time,  is 
not  identical  in  nature  with  it,  we  have  the  reason  that  Time, 
considered  as  an  abstract  from  relations  of  Sequence,  must 
present  a  different  aspect  according  to  the  degree  of  its  dis- 
sociation from  particular  sequences.  To  a  lowly-endowed 
creature,  conscious  only  of  internally-initiated  changes,  it 
cannot  appear  what  it  does  to  a  creature  chiefly  occupied 
with  changes  that  are  externally  initiated  ;  since,  in  the  last, 
it  is  partially  dissociated  from  both  orders  of  changes. 
\Vlience  it  seems  inferable  that,  only  partially  dissociated 
as  it  is,  it  cannot  have  in  consciousness  that  qualitative 
character  which  absolute  dissociation  would  give  it,  and 
which  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  objectively.  And 
that  compound  relations  of  Sequence  as  we  conceive  them, 
cannot  be  quantitatively  Uke  the  connexions  beyond 
consciousness  to  which  they  refer,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  vary  in  their  apparent  lengths  with  the  structure  of  the 
organism,  with  its  size,  with  its  age,  with  its  constitutional 
state,  with  the  number  and  vividness  of  the  impressions 
it  receives,  and  with  their  relative  positions  in  consciousness. 
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Manifestly,  as  no  one  of  these  ▼ariouslv-estimated  lengths 
can  be  taken  as  valid  rather  than  the  others,  it  becomes 
impossible  to  suppose  equality  between  an  interval  of  time 
as  present  to  consciousness  and  any  nexus  of  things  which 
it  symbolizes. 

§  92.  Deeper  than  the  compound  relations  of  Co- 
existence and  Sequence,  is  the  compound  relation  of 
Difference ;  since,  besides  being  involved  in  the  comparisons 
of  spaces  and  of  times,  this  is  involved  in  comparisons  of 
the  Forces  manifested  in  Space  and  Time.  We  may  fitly 
limit  ourselves  to  illustrations  taken  &om  this  last  class  of 


As  into  a  conception  of  two  things  co-existing  at  an 
assignable  distance  apart,  there  enters  the  consciousness 
of  many  or  few  co-existing  positions  between  them ;  and  as 
into  the  conception  of  two  changes  separated  by  an  assign- 
able interval  of  time,  there  enters  the  consciousness  of  many 
or  few  intervening  sequent  positions ;  so  into  the  conception 
of  two  forces  that  have  an  assignable  inequality,  there 
enters  the  consciousness  of  many  or  few  degrees  of  difference ; 
and  the  conceived  amount  of  difference  is  determined  by  the 
aamber  of  these  degrees.  What  we  have  hero  to  observe 
is,  that  our  conceptions  of  amounts  of  difference,  so  con- 
stitated,  have  relativities  analogous  to  those  which  exist  in 
our  conceptions  of  amounts  of  spaces  and  amounts  of  times. 

That  the  compound  relation  of  Difference  varies  qualita- 
tively according  to  the  structure  of  the  species,  we  have  no 
distinct  evidence.  But  since  a  compound  relation  of  Dif- 
ference has  to  be  conceived  in  terms  of  impressions  that 
differ ;  and  since  the  conception  of  Difference  cannot  be 
dissociated  fix)m  the  order  of  impressions  in  which  it  is 
presented,  if  there  is  but  one  such  order ;  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  impressions  become  more  multi- 
tadinous  in  their  kinds,  the  conception  of  Difference 
becomes  more  independent  of  particular  differences;   and 
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that^  therefore^  in  higher  creatures  it  is  not  qnalitatiyetf 
the  same  as  in  lower  creatnres. 

That  quantitative  variations  in  the  conception  accompaay 
specific  unlikcuesses  of  stmctore,  becomes  manifest  when  it 
is  remembered  that  a  difference  in  forces  does  or  does  not 
give  rise  to  a  difference  in  feelings^  according  as  the  or- 
ganization is  or  is  not  highly  recipient.  Incident  forces 
that  seem  alike  to  a  lowly-endowed  creature^  seem  conspicu- 
ously unlike  to  a  creature  endowed  with  the  sense-organs 
required  for  appreciating  them.  Where  eyes  are  so  little 
developed  that  approaching  objects  are  recognized  only  as 
intercepting  the  sunshine^  it  is  obvious  that  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  which  seem  marked  to  animals  with  de- 
veloped eyes,  are  quite  imperceptible.  Similarly  among 
highly-endowed  animals  of  diverse  kinds.  Between  odours 
both  of  which  produce  in  a  man  no  impression  whatever,  a  dog 
perceives  differences  of  strength,  probably  of  many  degrees. 
Even  the  structural  unlikenesses  of  individuals  entail  such 
rc'siilts.  A  good  ear  detects  several  gradations  between 
tuiios  which  to  a  bad  ear  seem  alike. 

The  bulk  of  the  organism  is  also  a  factor  in  modifying 
(luiiutitutively  the  relation  of  Difference.  The  manifesta- 
tions of  force  between  which  a  creature  can  perceive  un- 
liki'iiesscs,  arc  limited  at  the  one  extreme  by  its  ability  to 
l)(»ar  them  aud  at  the  other  extreme  by  its  capacity  for 
luin^  sensibly  affected  by  them;  and  its  size  partly  deter- 
in  ines  these  limits.  A  grain  and  half-a-grain  are  hardly 
(.listinguishable  by  their  pressures  on  the  finger ;  but  if  suc- 
cessively borne  by  an  animal  not  more  than  a  grain  in 
weight,  a  difference  divisible  into  many  degrees  would 
doubtless  bo  perceptible  between  them.  Conversely,  a  man 
cainiot  perceive  the  contrast  in  weight  between  a  ton  and 
lialf-a-ton,  for  he  fails  to  put  forth  a  force  sufficient  to  lift 
either;  but  it  can  scarcely  bo  questioned  that  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  elephant,  now  loaded  with  one  and  now 
with  the  other,  the  feelings  produced  would  have  an  unlikeness 
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that  might  be  graduated.  Objective  dififerences,  all  eqnal  in 
degree,  are  thus  manifestly  appreciable  hj  any  creature 
only  within  a  range  that  is  really  very  narrow.  More- 

over, it  is  demonstrable  that  towards  either  extremity 
of  this  range,  the  conceptions  of  Difference  become 
quantitatively  more  and  more  vague ;  and  nowhere 
throughout  the  range  can  there  be  maintained  a  parallelism 
between  the  contrasts  of  inner  feeliogs  and  the  contrasts  of 
outer  forces  to  which  they  refer.  For  when  a  mass  is 
poised  in  the  hand,  certain  muscles  are  strained  to  the 
degree  required  to  support  the  mass  pltis  the  arm.  If  the 
weight  of  the  mass  is  small,  the  weight  of  the  arm  becomes 
the  larger  part  of  the  force  to  be  antagonized ;  while  if  the 
mass  is  large,  the  weight  of  the  arm  becomes  the  smaller 
part.  Clearly,  then,  the  effort  put  forth  for  the  support  of 
the  arm  being  a  constant  element  in  the  compared  states  of 
consciousness,  must  modify  the  seeming  difference  between 
weights  to  a  different  extent  according  as  the  absolute 
amounts  of  the  weights  are  increased  or  decreased. 

How  variations  of  constitutional  state,  whether  deter- 
mined by  disorder  or  by  age,  also  cause  quantitative  varia- 
tions  in  the  relations  of  Difference  as  conceived  by  us,  need 
not  be  shown  in  detail.  It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been 
said  that  all  exaltations  and  depressions  of  energy  and  of 
tonsibiliiy,  must  alter  the  range  within  which  differences 
are  appreciable,  and  must  modify  the  appreciations  of  them : 
more  especially  towards  each  extreme  of  the  range. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  compound  relation  of  Differ- 
ence as  we  know  it,  is  dependent  on  structure,  on  size,  and 
on  constitutional  state.  The  same  objective  difference  may 
have  no  subjective  difference  answering  to  it,  because  the 
forces  between  which  it  exists  are  either  excessive  or 
defective  in  amount.  Within  the  limits  of  appreciation,  the 
same  objective  difference  may  seem  great  or  small  according 
to  the  percipient's  nature  and  temporary  condition.  And 
as  we  cannot  fix  on  any  one  of  these  relations  in  conscious- 
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relations  themselves  disappearing^  it  follows  inevitably  that 
the  relativities  hold  of  the  relations  themselves  in  their 
ultimate  elements.  We  are  thus  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  relations  of  Co-existence^  of  Sequence^  and  of 
Di£ference^  as  we  know  them^  do  not  obtain  beyond  con- 
sciousness. 

Let  us  simplify  the  matter  by  reducing  derivative  rela- 
tions to  the  fundamental  relation ;  and  we  shall  then  see 
more  clearly  the  truth  of.  this  apparently-incredible  pro- 
position. 

Every  particular  relation  of  Co-existence  involves  a  cogni- 
tion of  some  difference  in  the  positions  of  the  things  co-exist- 
ing; resolvable^  ultimately^  into  differences  of  relative  posi- 
tion towards  self.  And  differences  of  relative  position  can 
be  known  only  through  differences  between  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness accompanying  the  disclosure  of  the  positions.  But 
while  positions  in  Space^  and  co-existing  objects  occupying 
tiiem^  are  known  through  relations  of  Difference  between 
the  feelings  accompanying  disclosure  of  them ;  they  are 
known  through  relations  of  Likeness^  in  respect  of  their 
order  of  presentation.  The  relation  of  Co-existence^  which 
is  that  out  of  which  all  Space-conceptions  are  built^  is  one 
in  which  neither  term  is  first  or  last :  the  terms  exhibit 
equality  in  their  order — ^no  difference  in  their  order. 

Phenomena  occurring  in  succession^  like  those  occurring 
simultaneously^  are  known  as  occupying  different  positions  in 
consciousness.  Intervals  between  them  are  distinguished  by 
differences  in  the  feelings  that  arise  in  passing  over  the  inter- 
vals; and  where  the  intervals  are  alike^  they  are  so  classed  from 
&e  absence  of  such  differences.  But  while  the  relations 
among  phenomena  in  Time  are  known  as  such  or  such 
through  conceptions  of  Difference  and  No-difference  yielded 
by  comparisons  of  them^  they  are  known  as  alike  in  this^ 
that  their  terms  are  unequal  in  order  of  presentation — differ 
in  their  order. 

Thus  all  Space-relations  and  Time-relations — ^all  relations 
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of  Co-cxistence  and  Sequence^  are  known  throngh  relations 
of  Difference  and  No-difference.  Sequence  is  Difference  of 
order ;  Co-existence  is  No-difference  of  order.  Hence  we 
have  at  last  to  deal  with  the  relations  of  Difference  and 
No-difference.  And  our  entire  consciousness  being  built 
up  of  feelings  which  present  these  relations^  both  in  them- 
sclv-es  and  in  the  secondary  feelings  constituting  conscious- 
ness of  their  order^  the  whole  question  of  the  relativity  of 
relations  among  feelings  is  reducible  to  the  question  of  the 
relativity  of  the  relation  of  Difference.  This  is  readily 
demonstrable. 

The  sole  elements^  and  the  indissoluble  elements^  of  the 
relation  are  these: — ^A  feeling  of  some  kind;  a  feeling 
coming  next  to  it^  which,  being  distinguishable  as 
another  feeling,  proves  itself  to  be  not  homogeneous  with 
the  first ;  a  feeling  of  shocks  more  or  less  decided,  accom- 
panying the  transition.  This  shock,  which  arises  from  the 
difference  of  the  two  feelings,  becomes  the  measure  of  that 
difference — constitutes  by  its  occurrence  the  consciousness 
of  a  relation  of  difference,  and  by  its  degree  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  amount  of  difference.  That  is,  the  relation  of 
Difference  as  present  in  consciousness  is  nothing  more 
than  a  change  in  consciousness.  How,  then,  can  it 
resemble,  or  be  in  any  way  akin  to,  its  source  beyond 
consciousness  ?  Here  are  two  colours  which  we  call 
unlike.  As  they  exist  objectively,  the  two  colours  are 
quite  independent — there  is  nothing  between  them  answer- 
ing to  the  change  which  results  in  us  from  contemplating 
first  one  and  then  the  other.  Apart  from  our  conscious- 
ness they  are  not  linked  as  are  the  two  feelings  they  i)^- 

ducc  in  us.  Their  relation  as  we  think  it,  being  nothing 
else  than  a  change  of  our  state,  cannot  possibly  be  parallel 
to  anything  between  them,  when  they  have  both  remained 
unchanged. 

§  94.  It  is  proper  to  point  out  that  all  these  conclusions, 
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down  to  the  last  of  them^  are  in  hajMnony  with  thoae  which 
may  be  directly  deduced  from  the  data  supplied  by  Fhyedo« 
logy  to  Psychology. 

Each  feeling  being  the  concomitant  of  some  molecular 
dumge  in  a  portion  of  vesicular  nerve-matter;  and  each 
relation  being  the  concomitant  of  some  wave  of  molecular 
tranaformation  propagated  along  a  nerve-fibre,  or  fibres, 
from  one  portion  of  vesicular  nerve-matter  to  another;  it 
Teaolts,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  various  relations  as 
we  know  them  are  composed  of  elements  essentially  alike; 
and  it  retults,  in  the  second  place,  that  not  being  in- 
trinsioaUy  different  in  their  ultimate  natures,  they  cannot 
reaemble  intrinsically-different  objective  connexions. 

Ittdeed,  it  needs  but  to  think  for  an  instant  of  a  brain  ai 
a  seat  of  nervous  discharges,  intermediate  between  actions  in 
the  outer  world  and  actions  in  the  world  of  thought,  to  be 
impressed  with  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  con* 
Modons  atnox^  outer  actions,  after  being  kafisferred  through 
die  medium  of  nervous  dtschnqges,  can  re-appear  in  the  world 
of  ihoQght  in  the  forms  they  originally  had. 

§  95.  But  here  let  us  not  omit  to  reoogpxuse  the  assump- 
tfam  made  thioughoat,  amd  inevitably  made  in  all  reason^ 
flig  used  to  prove  the  relativity  of  relations,  that  tiiere 
esist  beyond  consciousness,  conditions  of  objective  mani- 
fiselation  which  «re  symbolized  by  relations  as  we  conceive 
fliem. 

Tlia  very  proposition  that  what  we  know  as  a  relation 
is  ijoalitstively  and  quantitatively  determined  by  our  own 
Mkare,  and  does  not  resemble  any  order  or  nexus  beyond 
consciousness,  implies  that  there  exists  some  such  order  or 
Bezos  b^ond  consciousness ;  and  every  step  in  eveiy  argu- 
8ient  by  which  this  proposition  is  established,  distinctly 
posits  this  order  or  nexus,  and  cannot  be  taken  on  any 
Cfihm  condition.  Further,  the  argument  assumes,  and  is 
obliged  to  assume,  fundamental    differences  of   objective 
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order  wliich  are  symboliied  by  fiandamental  differenoea  of 
snbjectiTe  order. 

For  to  saj  that  what  we  know  as  a  relation  between 
positions  in  Space,  cannot  be  Uke  anj  objective  nezos*,  sinoe 
this  relation  of  positions  as  conceived  by  ns  varies  inde- 
finitely,  is  to  say  that  there  exists  an  objective  nexns  which 
has  not  varied.  Two  verdicts  of  conscionsness  respecting 
a  given  magnitude  are  fonnd  to  be  nnlike  nnder  nnlike 
conditions  of  perception  ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  neither 
of  them  is  like  the  magnitude.  But  the  inference  is  nonsense 
if  by  this  magnitude  is  meant  something  in  consciousneBSy 
instead  of  something  beyond  consciousness.  As  it  was  before 
shown  in  the  case  of  feelings,  so  it  might  here  be  shown  in 
the  case  of  relations  between  feelings,  the  reasoning  used 
becomes  both  fiadse  in  its  premises  and  meaningless  in  its 
conclusion.  Of  course,  changing  the  terms,  the 

like  holds  with  periods  of  Time.  Every  argument  proving 
that  our  conceptions  of  Time  are  relative,  fiJls  to  pieces  on 
withdrawing  the  assumption  that  there  exists  some  form  of 
Things  from  which  Time,  as  a  form  of  Thought,  is  derived. 

The  assumption  of  an  objective  source  for  the  subjective 
relation  of  Difference,  is  implied  in  the  last  two  assumptions. 
If,  as  shown  above,  all  special  cognitions  of  spaces  and 
times  involve  cognitions  of  differences ;  and  if,  as  shown 
above.  Space  in  general,  which  is  resolvable  into  relations 
of  Co-existence,  and  Time  in  general,  which  is  resolvable  into 
relations  of  Sequence,  are  separable  from  one  another  as 
being  respectively  constituted,  the  last  by  difference  of 
order,  and  the  first  by  no-difference  of  order;  it  is  clear  that 
the  postulation  of  objective  sources  of  these  subjective  forms, 
implies  postulation  of  an  objective  source  of  Difference- 
And  this  postulation  of  an  objective  source  of  Difference, 
equally  implied  in  all  the  arguments  which  prove  the 
relativity  of  the  conception  of  Difference,  has  for  its  ulti- 
mate warrant  the  deepest  assignable  warrant — the  Persistence 
of  Force.     Though  the  relation  of  Difference,  constituted,  as 
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we  liave  seen,  by  a  chango  in  consciousness,  cannot  be 
identified  with  anything  beyond  consciousness;  yet  that 
there  is  something  beyond  consciousness  to  which  it  is  due, 
18  an  inevitable  conclusion ;  since  to  think  otherwise  is  to 
think  of  change  taking  place  without  an  antecedent. 

More  certain,  then,  than  the  Relativity  of  Relations  as 
we  conceive  them,  is  the  existence  of  Non-relative  Forms 
to  which  they  refer ;  since  proof  of  the  first  involves  per- 
petual assumption  of  the  last.  There  is  some  ontological 
order  whence  arises  the  phenomenal  order  we  know  as 
Space ;  there  is  some  ontological  order  whence  arises  the 
phenomenal  order  we  know  as  Time;  and  there  is  some 
ontological  nexus  whence  arises  the  phenomenal  rektion  we 
know  as  Difierence. 


q8 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  REVIVABILITT  OF  PEELINGS. 

§  96.  As  was  pointed  out    in    the    second   chapter  of 
this  part,  Feelings  admit  of  a  double  chMmfication.    On 
grounds  of  structure  they  are  divisible  into  the  centraUy- 
initiated    and    the  peripherally-initiated;   which  last   are 
re-divisible  into  those  which  are  peripherally  initiated  by 
external  actions  and  those  which  are  peripherally  initiated 
by  internal  actions.      And  on  grounds  of  function  they  are 
divisiblo  by  a  line  crossing  these  transversely,  into  those 
primary  or  vivid  feelings  produced  by  direct  excitations, 
and  those  secondary  or  faint  feelings  produced  by  indirect 
excitatioiiH.     The  one  class,  known  as  sensations,  are  some- 
tiuioH    called  prescntative   feelings;    and   the   other   class, 
known    as    ideas   (though  this   word    is   more   commonly 
appliiMl  to  clusters  of  them),  are  sometimes  called  re-pre- 
Bontativo  feelings. 

I^hns  far  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  this  grouping  of 
f(H»lingH  which  has  in  view  not  difference  of  kind  but  differ- 
ence of  (legree.  Though  throughout  the  last  two  chapters, 
we  have  tacitly  recognized  the  distinction — though,  in  dealing 
with  the  relativities  of  feelings  and  of  relations,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  take  for  granted  an  established  connexion 
between  the  vivid  feelings  or  sensations  directly  presented^ 
and  the  faint  feelings  or  ideas  in  which  they  are  represented  -^ 
yet  no  definite  statements  have  been  made  respecting  th«^ 
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dependence  of  the  second  class  on  the  first.  Here  we  have 
to  inqnire  how,  when  vivid  forms  of  feelings  have  been  ex- 
perienced, it  happens  that  faint  forms  of  feelings  like  them 
afterwards  arise.  We  have  to  inquire  what  determines  this 
xevivability— what  conditions  they  are  which  render  the 
revivals  more  or  less  distinct.* 

Since  feelings  are  rarely,  or  indeed  never,  revived  singly 
-^fiince  the  things  we  remember  are,  as  the  word  implies^ 
put  together  out  of  feelings  standing  in  certain  relations ; 
it  results  that  in  the  illustrations  to  be  given  we  shall  have 
to  deal  more  with  clusters  of  revived  feelings  than  with 
individual  revived  feeUngs.  But  what  is  alleged  of  the  first 
always  holds  of  the  last. 

$  97.  Speaking  generally,  feelings  are  revivable  in  pro* 
portion  as  they  are  relational.  The  peripherally-initiated 
feelings  of  external  origin  are  more  representable  than  those 
of  internal  origin ;  and  both  of  these  can  be  represented 
with  greater  facility  than  the  centrally-initiated  feelings. 

The  most  highly  relational  feelings  are  the  visual ;  and 
these  are  of  all  feelings  the  most  easily  reproduced  in 
thought.  The  redness  of  a  soldier's  coat,  the  blue  of  the 
dry,  the  whiteness  of  the  snow-covered  ground,  can  be 
revived  in  consciousness  at  any  moment  with  scarcely  an 
effort,  and  with  relatively-great  clearness.  The  glare  of  an 
electric  light  may  be  so  vividly  conceived  as  to  produce 
something  like  a  sense  of  dazzling.  Ideal  feel- 

ings of  sound  arise   before  the  mind  with  a  fitcility  and 
a  strength  almost  as  great.    The  report  of  a  cannon,  the 


*  I  han  vae  the  word  reriyability  ratiier  thftn  the  word  reooTenbility, 
bteiase  it  has  lees  objectioxuible  implioatioiiB.  To  reooyer  anything  iiiTolTes 
ft  TofamtMry  act ;  and  to  call  a  thing  recoverable,  ia  to  aay  that  it  ia  aome- 
thing  which  can  be  re-obtained  by  a  Tolontary  act.  Batagreatpart  of  our 
ideal  feelingi  arise  without  volition,  and  often  in  spite  of  volition.  The 
WMrd  rerivable  applies  equally  well  to  the  ideal  feelings  which  are  voluntary 
and  thoM  whioh  are  involuntary. 
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blast  of  a  trumpet,  a  groan^  op  a  hiss,  may  be  imagined 
instantly  and  very  distinctly.  Sensations  of  toacb 

and  pressure,  if  less  representable,  are  representable  readQy 
and  with  considerable  clearness.  The  softness  and  hardness, 
the  smoothness  and  roughness,  of  different  surfisMses, 
have  tolerably  distinct  ideal  forms  that  recnr  with 
facility.  The  less  relational  feeliiigs  externally 

initiated — ^those  of  taste  and  smell — are  neither  so  easily  nor 
so  strongly  reproduced.  A  colour  or  sound  may  be  remem- 
bered in  an  instant ;  but  a  specified  flavour  or  odour  is  not 
so  quickly  recalled,  and  the  ideal  feeling  does  not  approach 
in  vividness  so  nearly  to  the  real  feeling. 

We  pass  to  the  peripherally-initiated  feelmgs  of  internal 
origin.  A  particular  muscular  effort  cannot  be  represented 
as  quickly  or  as  clearly  as  a  particular  sound  or  colour ; 
and  though  an  intense  pain  suffered  in  a  limb  may  be  re- 
called with  considerable  distinctness,  it  is  observable  that 
the  ideal  pain  does  not  approach  so  nearly  to  the  real  pun 
as  does  a  remembered  scream  to  the  consciousness  of  an 
actual  scream,  or  as  does  the  thought  of  a  flash  of  lightning 
to  the  perception  of  a  flash  of  lightning.  When  we 

come  to  those  peripherally-initiated  feelings  to  which 
ordinary  states  of  the  viscera  give  rise,  we  find  the  degree 
of  revivability  very  small.  It  is  difiicult  to  call  into  con- 
sciousness the  feeling  of  hunger.  To  think  of  the  circum- 
stances along  with  which  hunger  occurs  is  easy  ;  but  after  a 
hearty  meal  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  represent  any  degree 
of  that  craving  for  food  which  existed  before  the  meal. 
Similarly  with  thirst. 

Of  the  centrally-initiated  feelings  or  emotions,  the  like  is 
true  in  a  qualified  sense.  As  before  pointed  out,  there 
is  not  between  actual  and  ideal  emotions  the  same  sharp 
division  as  between  actual  and  ideal  feelings  of  other  kinds. 
Emotions  are  excited,  not  by  physical  agencies  themselves 
but  by  certain  complex  relations  among  them.  Hence,  only 
by   representations   of  such   complex   relations    are    ideal 
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emotions  aroused.  Wken  so  aroused^  however^  they  may 
rise  to  any  degree  of  viyidness^  until  they  become  actual 
emotions.  But  the  &ct  which  we  have  here  to  note  as  con- 
forming to  the  principle  enunciated^  is  that  an  emotion 
cannot  be  at  once  revived  in  the  same  way  that  a  feeUng  of 
light  or  sound  can.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  instantly  into 
consciousness  the  passion  of  anger^  or  that  of  joy^  in  however 
fiunt  a  form.  Representation  of  either  can  be  achieved 
only  by  imagining,  and  dwelling  upon,  some  circumstances 
calculated  to  produce  it;  and  this  takes  an  appreciable 
time* 

§  98.  The  revivability  of  past  feelings  varies  inversely  as 
the  vividness  of  present  feelings.  This  antagonism  holds  to 
s  certain  degree  between  past  and  present  feelings  in  general ; 
but  it  holds  to  a  much  greater  degree  between  past  and 
present  feelings  belonging  to  the  same  order. 

Take  first  the  general  antagonism.  Every  one  knows 
that  when  a  tremendous  sound  or  an  astounding  spectacle 
absorbs  the  attention,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  think  of 
anything  else— next  to  impossible  to  entertain  irrelevant 
ideas.  Indeed,  consciousness  sometimes  becomes  so  entirely 
filled  with  the  present  overpowering  impressions  as  to  ex- 
trude our  habitual  ideas :  producing  what  we  call  absence 
of  mind.  Less  extreme  illustrations  are  furnished  by  the 
interruptions  to  currents  of  voluntary  thought  that  residt 
firom  violent  pains  or  loud  noises.  And  that  the  shutting 
out  of  primary  feelings  facilitates  the  revival  of  secondary 
feelings,  is  also  implied  by  the  common  habit  of  closing  the 
eyes  when  trying  to  imagine  anything  very  clearly. 

The  more  special  antagonisms  are  of  considerable  interest. 
We  saw  in  a  previous  chapter  that  primary  feelings  of 
any  order,  while  they  have  much  power  of  excluding  from 
consciousness  primary  feelings  of  the  same  order,  have  less 
power  of  excluding  from  consciousness  primary  feelings 
of  other  orders.     Here  we  have  to  note,  what  may  be  re* 
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garded  aa  a  corollary^  that  primary  fedings  of  any  order  are 
greater  obstacles  to  seooDdary  fbelings  of  that  order  than 
they  are  to  secondary  feelings  of  other  orders.  Yisual 
impressions  of  great  distinctness  offer  a  scarcely-appreoiable 
resistance  to  the  imagination  of  soondft— say  those  forming 
a  melody.  The  revival  in  thought  of  a  person  recognised 
yesterday^  is  but  little  interfered  with  by  the  flavours  of  the 
things  we  are  carting.  Nor  do  the  sensations  received  bcun. 
objects  held  in  the  hands^  hinder  us  much  firom  thinking  of 
things  we  have  soen^  or  listened  to^  or  tasted^  or  smelt.  Bat 
the  sounds  we  are  hearing  tend  very  decidedly  to  keep  out 
of  consciousness  other  sounds  of  which  we  wish  to  think. 
Yisual  sensations  stand  considerably  in  the  way  of  visual 
ideas.  And  there  are  still  more  conspicuous  antagonisms 
between  the  primary  feelings  and  the  secondaiy  feelings 
of  lower  orders. 

The  different  degrees  of  these  antagonisms  aie^  indeed^ 
worthy  of  notice ;  since  they  admit  of  being  generalized^ 
and  are  not  without  significance.  The  law  appears  to  be 
that  among  the  most  relational  feelings,  the  primary  of  any 
order  resist  the  secondary  of  the  same  order  to  the  least 
extent ;  and  that  the  resistance  becomes  more  decided  in 
proportion  as  we  descend  to  feelings  that  are  less  and 
less    relational.  Beginning    with     the    most 

relational  feelings,  it  is  observable  that  only  by  a 
very  intense  visual  sensation  are  the  ideas  of  other 
visual  sensations  entirely  excluded.  Thus  it  is  impos- 
sible while  staring  at  the  Sun  to  think  of  green ;  but  it  is 
quite  possible,  or  even  easy,  while  looking  at  a  surface 
coloured  red,  to  think  of  a  patch  of  green  covering  part  of 
its  area ;  and  we  can,  with  considerable  distinctness,  imc^ine 
the  clustered  colours  forming  the  remembrance  of  any  object, 
while  the  retina  is  receiving  the  clustered  colours  yielded  by 
actual  objects  quite  different  from  it.  Of  auditory 

impressions  the  like  may  be  said.  Loud  sounds  prevent  us 
from  bringing  the  ideas  of  other  sounds  into  consciousness ; 
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but  they  xnnst  be  extremely  loud  to  do  this.  And  when 
listening  to  an  orchestra^  it  will  be  found  that  while^  during 
tho  forte  passages^  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  some  other  musical 
combination  than  that  which  is  being  heard^  it  is  compara- 
tiTely  easy  during  the  picmo  passages.  Much  the 

same  holds  among  feelings  of  touch.  The  sensations  yielded 
by  an  object  held  loosely^  %>  not  prevent  us  from  remembering 
the  sensations  yielded  by  other  quite  different  objects ;  and 
it  is  needful  to  grasp  an  actual  object  very  strongly^  so  that 
the  sensations  of  touchy  or  rather  of  pressure,  verge  into 
those  of  pain,  before  remembered  tactual  feelings  are  quite 
extmded.  When  we  come  to  such  comparatively-unre- 

lational  feelings  as  the  gustatory  and  olfactory,  we  find  this 
antagonism  fisur  more  marked.  While  tasting  sbmething 
decidedly  bitter,  sweetness  cannot  be  thought  of:  indeed, 
tattes  of  even  moderate  intensity  almost  prevent  us  from 
imagining  other  tastes.  And  this  antagonism  reaches  its 
extreme  among  the  visceral  feelings,  where,  indeed,  it 
appears  to  be  absolute. 

§  99.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  revivability  of  a 
feeliiig  varies  with  its  strength;  and  other  things  being 
eqoa],  its  revivability  varies  with  the  number  of  times  it  has 
been  repeated  in  experience.  The  triteness  of  these  truths 
most  not  prevent  us  from  here  briefly  noticing  them. 

The  glow  of  a  gorgeous  sunset  continues  to  be  recallable 
long  after  fiaintly  coloured  scenes  of  the  same  date  have 
been  forgotten.  The  sound  of  a  trumpet  may  be  more 
quickly  and  clearly  imagined  than  that  of  a  bassoon.  It  is 
easier  to  remember  the  taste  of  something  that  is  intensely 
sour  or  sweet  or  bitter  than  the  taste  of  something  that  is 
almost  insipid.  And  a  very  severe  pain  leaves  a  trace  in 
memory  which  lasts  long  after  the  traces  left  by  slight 
achea  and  discomforts  have  disappeared. 

How  repetitions  even  of  faint  feelings  produce  great 
revivability  of  them,  we  see  on  comparing  our  domestic 
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6izperi0iioeB  with  l68B  oomnKm'  diperienoes*  Tbd  mkrar  of 
Ae  paper  in  a  fireqnented  room^  Bobdned  ilioiigh  ife  aj,  en 
be  very  distinotly  reoalled,  TbB  tone  of  a  Toioe  nUcfc  ii 
lieard  daQy^  may  be  Aonglit  of  mndh  more  easilj  and  tnif 
than  the  tone  of  a  voioe^  not  more  marked  in  duMOtev  Uttt 
has  been  heard  bnt  onoe  or  twice. 

Bat  the  other  things  which  we  Save  Boppoaed  to  be  equab 
are  usoally  not  eqnal.  Beaidea  the  peyehoIogioBl  Btife 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  inflnenoea  the  rerivafailifeyj  there  m 
the  physiological  state,  which  also  inffnenoea  it  in 
ways.    These  we  xnnst  now  conaidetr. 

§  100.  The  degree  of  revivabflity  of  a  fbeling 
part  on  'the  extent  to  which  the  -nervous  centre  oonoenad 
was  capable  of  undergoing  much  molecular  oliaiige^  snd 
evolving  much  of  the  concomitant  fi^elingj  when  the  origind 
excitation  was  received.  Several  fiMytors  co-operate  to  delB^ 
mine  its  capability.  A  complete  state  of  repair  la  one  cf 
them.  An  active  drcalation  is  another.  A  blood  rich  is 
the  materials  required  for  both  disintegration  and  integra* 
tion  is  a  third.  The  respective  shares  of  these  fifteton 
cannot  be  determined ;  for  the  three  usually  vary  together. 
But  the  influences  of  two^  at  least,  may  be  pretty  dearfy 
identified. 

When  the  attention  has  been  long  occupied  with  any 
class  of  impressions — ^when,  that  is  to  say,  the  nervous 
centres  concerned  have  been  worn  by  persistent  action* 
the  impressions  received  cannot  be  recalled  as  clearly  as 
those  received  when  these  nervous  centres  were  nnwonu 
Excluding  cases  in  which  abnormal  excitement  of  the  local 
circulation  has  been  produced  (cases  to  be  dealt  with  under 
the  next  head)^  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  after  many  hours 
spent  in  listening  to  music,  or  in  looking  at  pictures,  the 
clustered  sensations,  auditory  or  visual,  are  either  not 
revivable  at  all,  or  are  less  distinctly  revivable  than  those 
which  came  first  in  the  concert  or  the  picture  gallexy.    If 
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we  tftke  longer  periods  of  continued  activity^  broken  though 
they  are  by  short  periods  of  rest^  a  like  fitct  meets  us.  The 
experience  of  every  tourist  supplies  an  instance.  His  first 
grand  mountain-yiews  he  can  call  to  mind  more  clearly  than 
the  equaUy.grand  views  he  had  after  being  among  the 
mountains  for  a  month. 

That  feelings  excited  when  the  general  circulation  is  very 
vigorous  are  more  revivable  than  usual^  is  a  truth  that  may 
be  variously  exemplified.     Evidence  is  furnished  by  both 
temporary    and    permanent    exaltations    of    the    circula- 
tion. Impressions  of  trivial  things  in  which  no 
particular  interest  was  taken^  often  survive  in  memory  when 
impressions  of  much  more  important  or  imposing  things 
bOe  away  J  and,  on  considering  the  circnmatances,  it  wiU 
firequently  be  found  that  such  impressions  were  received 
when  the  energies  were  high — ^when  exercise^  or  pleasure^ 
or  both^  had  greatly  raised  the  action  of  the  heart.     That  at 
times  when  strong  emotion  has  excited  the  circulation  to  an 
exceptional  degree^   the  clustered  sensations    yielded    by 
surrounding  objects  are  revivable  with  great  clearness^  oftyen 
throughout  life^  is  a  fact  noticed  by  writers  of  fiction  as  a 
trait  of  human  nature.  As  with  these   quicker 
▼luriations  of  vascular  activity^  so  with  the  slower  variations. 
The  receptivity  of  impressions  is  high  during  those  portions 
of  life  in  which  the  blood  is  propelled  in  full  and  rapid 
currents.     Feelings^  peripheral  or  central^  experienced  in 
youth,   are  long  remembered  ;    and   while  the  vigour  of 
manhood    continues,   the   sensations    and    emotions    leave 
lasting  traces. 

Equally,  or  more,  obvious  is  the  converse  truth,  that  the 
revivability  of  feelings  excited  during  a  state  of  feebleness 
is  comparatively  small.  The  effects  of  depressed  circula- 
tion, whether  produced  by  disorder  or  by  age,  alike  show 
this.  The  lowered  action  of  the  heart  which 

accompanies  great  nervous  prostration,  has  for  one  of  its 
effects  a  marked  decrease  of  receptivity.     Things  seen  and 
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Haid  and  heard  are  forgotten  very  quickly-^often  in  a  few 
diiys.  Even  the  lowered  vital  activity  which  we  know  as 
fi^roat  fatigue^  is  characterized  by  a  diminiahed  retentiveness 
of  inipreHuions.  When  we  pass  to  that  flagging 

of  tlie  circulation  which  accompanies  the  decline  of  lifej 
abundant  evidence  meets  ns.  Gradnally  as  the  vigour 
ducroasoH  there  comes  an  increasing  failure  of  memory. 
I^he  experiences  of  a  month  ago^  or  of  last  week,  or  o) 
yoHtcrday^  are  not  revivable ;  and  in  the  closing  stages  of 
ducay  things  that  were  looked  at  and  sounds  that  were  heard 
but  a  fow  minutes  ago^  are  found  to  have  left  no  traces. 

'rh(*ro  is  reason  to  thiuk  that^  independently  of  the  general 
ciroulatiuu^  exaltations  and  depressions  of  the  cerebral  circa- 
liition,  whether  normally  or  abnormally  produced,  also  affect 
the  drgroo  of  revivability  of  the  feelings  experienced. 

§  101.  All  the  circumstances  under  which  an  excitation 
origiiiiilly  occurred  being  supposed  the  same,  the  degree  of 
rovivability  of  the  feeling  that  was  produced,  varies  with  the 

pliVrtiological  conditions  that  exist  when  the  revival  takes 
|il»u't»  or  is  attempted.  Other  things  equal,  a  given  past 
I'l^eliii^  may  be  brought  into  consciousness  vividly,  faintly, 
or  not.  at'  all,  acc(»rdiiig  as  the  nervous  centre  concerned  is  or 
irt  not.  well  ivpairod  and  well  supplied  with  blood  at  the 
iiioiueut  thi^  remembrance  is  suggested.  The  evidence 
aMHi^uable  in  j)roof  of  this  proposition  is  mostly  entangled 
with  that  ivHsi^ned  in  proof  of  the  last ;  but  a  sufficiency  of 
it  niity  be  diHentangled. 

In  that  Ht^vte  of  high  spirits  which  results  from  good 
nutrition  and  raised  circulation,  it  is  observable  that  the 
memories  are  more  distinct  than  usual.  Ideas  rise  up  in 
abninhinee  without  effort.  Similarly,  the  vascular  excite- 
ment, caused  by  emotion,  providing  it  does  not  reach  that 
extn^ne  i)itcli  at  which  it  prostrates  the  heart,  causes  a 
rush  of  unusually  vivid  ideas — ideas  so  vivid  that  they  are 
bomctimes,  as  under  great  fear,  mistaken  for  realities. 
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How  decreased  revivability  of  feelings  originally  strongs 
goes  along  with  enfeebled  circulation^  is  exemplified  in 
those  exhausted  by  long  illnesses.  Highly  nervous  sub- 
jects^ too,  in  whom  the  action  of  the  heart  is  greatly  lowered, 
habitually  complain  of  loss  of  memory  and  inability  to  think 
— -Bymptoms  which  diminish  as  fast  as  the  natural  rate  of 
circulation  is  regained.  It  is,  however,  in  old  age 

that  the  relation  between  failure  of  circulation  and  decre&sed 
revivability  of  feelings  which  were  efficiently  impressed,  is 
most  fiuniliar.  The  power  to  recall  experiences  received 
during  adult  and  declining  life,  when  the  vital  energies  were 
flagging,  is  the  first  to  disappear ;  and  presently  experiences 
received  during  early  life,  when  the  vital  energies  were  high, 
cease  to  be  distinctly  revivable. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  variations  of  local  circulation, 
18  well  as  of  general  circulation,  afiect  the  ability  to  revive 
feelings.  The  illusions  of  delirium  exemplify  the  extreme 
vividness  to  which  revived  feelings  may  rise  when  the  cere- 
Inral  circulation  is  excessive ;  and  the  loss  of  consciousness 
eaosed  by  cerebral  anesmia  exemplifies  the  converse  result. 

§  102.  Of  course  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  blood  is 
a  jhetor,  modifying  alike  the  strength  with  which  an  im- 
peeaion  is  retained  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
recalled.  The  influence  of  this  factor  has  doubtless  a  share 
in  producing  some  of  the  efiects  above  ascribed  to  variations 
of  circulation;  for  quality  of  blood  generally  rises  and  falls 
along  with  the  vigour  of  its  propulsion.  Abnormal  devia- 
tionii,  however,  show  us  that  quality  has  its  separate  effects. 

When  the  circulation  has  been  artificially  exalted  by 
stimulants,  there  is  an  easy  and  rapid  current  of  thoughts, 
showing  itself  in  what  we  describe  as  unusual  brilliancy. 
And  when  the  exaltation  is  produced  by  certain  drugs,  as 
opium  and  hashish,  the  revived  impressions  of  things  seen 
and  heard,  approach  in  vividness  to  the  original  impressions. 

We  have  another  class  of  examples  in    insane  people. 
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Tliat  in  them  there  has  arisen  some  abnormal  quality  of  bloody 
is  now  a  generally-receiyed  opinion ;  and  to  this  abnormal 
qualiiy  is  ascribed  that  undue  vividness  of  the  representative 
feelings  which  causes  a  confusion  of  them  with  presentative 
feelings. 

These  extreme  cases  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  there 
are  minor  variations  in  the  revivability  of  feelings,  accom-^ 
panying  those  minor  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  blood 
which  are  caused  by  differences  in  the  activities  of  the 
viscera  and  differences  in  the  supplies  of  food  and  oxygen. 

§  103.  The  correspondence  of  these  several  a  posteriori 
conclusions  with  the  a  priori  conclusions  derivable  from  the 
data  of  Psychology,  must  be  noticed. 

The  fact  that  feelings  of  any  order  tend  to  exclude  ideas 
of  the  Qsjne  order  more  than  they  do  ideas  of  other  orders, 
is  to  be  expected  if  particular  bundles  of  nerve-fibres 
and  groups  of  nerve-vesicles  are  the  agents  of  particular 
orders  of  feelings ;  for,  manifestly,  when  the  structures  con- 
cerned are  undergoing  those  molecular  changes  which  have 
vivid  feelings  for  their  correlatives,  other  molecular  changes, 
which  have  faint  feeling  for  their  correlatives,  must  be  greatly 
obscured.  Moreover,  we  may  see  why  this  exclusion  is  more 
stringent  among  the  unrelational  orders  of  feelings  thanamong 
the  relational  orders  of  feelings ;  since,  in  proportion  as  an 
order  of  feelings  is  relational,  it  must  have  a  complex  nervous 
centre,  and  in  proportion  as  a  nervous  centre  becomes 
complex,  it  becomes  easy  for  one  part  of  it  to  be  occu- 
pied in  one  way  while  another  part  of  it  is  occupied  in 
another  way. 

That  strong  environing  actions  generate  feelings  which 
are  more  distinctly  revivable  than  those  generated  by  weak 
environing  actions,  is  also  a  fact  inferrable  from  physiological 
premises.  For  as  strong  environing  actions  produce  strong 
nervous  discharges  and  great  amounts  of  those  central 
molecular  changes  of  which  feelings  are  the  correlatives,  it 
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is  obvions  that  they  must  produce  in  high  degrees  those 
stmctoral  changes^  whatever  they  may  be,  to  which  the 
reyivability  of  the  feelings  is  due. 

Similarly,  it  follows  that  those  exaltations  of  vital  activity 
which  facilitate  sach  stmctnral  changes,  and  aid  the  rapid 
nutrition  which  perpetually  prepares  the  parts  for  them, 
must  conduce  to  the  revivability  of  the  feelings  experienced ; 
while  depression  of  the  energies  must  do  the  reverse. 


chaptkr  vl 

TBI  EEnTABILnT  OF  KEUTIONS  BETWKBM 

^  104.  ISmh  dut  mm  aud  in  the  last  chapter  in  iOiiatn- 
tion  of  tiw  pnpoa^ona  it  Mts  forth,  Berr^  to  illustrate  the 
panUd  propontMnis  to  be  set  forth,  in  this  chapter.  Hind 
being  onnpiMed  of  feelmgB  and  lektioni  bfltwoan  fedilf^ 
and  ovay  nwntkl  aot  involving  bodi  Undi  of  oonqianBti,  it 
happena  that,  in  exempli^dng  the  rerirabiKjy  of  fcaimga  M 
modified  by  miona  eonditiona,  thace  haa  been  eiaBiplifiil 
also  the  reviraibility  of  relations  between  feelings, 

Nerertheleas,  there  remain  to  be  enqnoiated  tnttha  whiok 
in  the  laat  chapter  were  bat  tacitly  implied,  and  other  bntiu 
that  were  not  even  remotely  indicated.  For  Uumgh  revrral 
of  a  feeling  involves  revival  of  the  relations  in  which  it  WM 
originally  experienced ;  and  thongh  revival  of  a  dnater  of 
feelings,  constitnting  an  ordinary  idea,  involves  revival  of  a 
whole  plezna  of  rehrfiions  in  which  the  feelings  stood  to  one 
another ;  there  ia  not  involved  in  the  recognitaon  of  IhatB 
Saeta,  the  farther  fact  that  relations  may  be  in  great  meamre 
parted  from  the  related  feelings  uid  revived  by  tiiemaelvea. 
Since  qaite  different  pairs  of  impreaaions  may  stand  to 
one  another  in  the  same  relation  of  co-existence ;  and  ainoa 
a  seqaence  may  hold  together  impresBions  now  of  this  order 
and  now  of  that ;  and  since  difEarencea  the  same  in  degtee 
may  be  presented  here  by  impressions  of  one  species  and 
here  by  impressions  of  another;  it  resolts  that  relations  of 
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Co-existe&ce,  of  Sequence^  and  of  Differencej  come  to  be 
separable  firom  particular  pairs  of  impressions^  and  acquire 
a' juom-independence.  Their  independence  never  becomes 
complete ;  for  a  relation  cannot  be  conceived  without  two 
related  terms.  But  being  common  to  terms  of  all  orders, 
thejr  come  to  be  conceived  apart  from  terms  of  any  particular 
order— can  have  their  terms  changed  in  consciousness  with- 
out  being  themselves  changed;  and  thus  gain  a  kind  of 
levivabiliiy  so  far  independent  of  any  particular  terms,  as 
to  have  an  illusive  appearance  of  being  independent  of  all 
terms. 

What  we  have  here  to  do,  then,  is  to  consider  the  reviva- 
bility  of  relations  as  dissociated  little  or  much  from  related 
feelings.  Though  the  several  forms  of  thought  under  which 
our  feelings  are  presented  and  re-presented  cannot  exist 
without  some  contents,  yet  their  contents  may  be  in  great 
part  extruded;  and  we  have  to  observe  how  these  com- 
paratively empty  forms  comport  themselves  in  respect  of 
their  revivabilities,  as  influenced  by  psychological  and  physio- 
logical conditions. 

§  105.  Relations  in  general  are  more  revivable  than  feel- 
ings in  general.  Whether  it  be  a  compound  relation  of  Co- 
existence, or  a  compound  relation  of  Sequence,  or  a  com- 
pound relation  of  Difference,  we  shall  find  that  the  rela- 
tion is  more  distinctly  representable,  and  more  enduring  in 
memory,  than  are  its  terms. 

Naturally,  this  truth  is  the  least  conspicuous  among  the 
most  relational  feelings,  since  these  being  highly  revivable, 
there  is  a  comparatively  small  margin  for  difference  between 
their  revivability  and  that  of  the  relations  between  them. 
Still  the  difference  may  even  here  be  perceived.  If  we 
recall  a  room  frequented  in  childhood,  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  door,  the  windows,  the  fireplace,  arise  in 
consciousness  instantly:  we  may  or  may  not  think  of 
some  of  the  colours,  but  if  we  do,  it  is  by  a  subsequent 
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act.  Similarly  with  the  tactnally-disclosed  co- 

existent impressions  which  we  remember  as  a  knife-handle. 
The  combination  of  these  constituting  the  conception  of  its 
shape,  recurs  more  readily  in  thought  than  does  the  par- 
ticular intensity  of  any  one  of  the  pressures,  or  than  does 
the  particular  feeling  of  coldness. 

With  relations  of  sequence  as  exhibited  among  the  audi- 
tory feelings,  this  contrast  is  more  decided.  To  begin  an 
air  in  the  right  key,  most  persons  find  very  difficult :  with- 
out the  help  of  an  instrument,  the  first  note  is  often  wrong 
by  a  third  or  even  a  fifth.  But  the  duration  of  the  first 
note  is  more  nearly  remembered.  Though  the  time  at  which 
the  air  is  taken  may  differ  somewhat  from  the  time  as 
originally  heard,  it  does  not  differ  so  much  as  the  pitch. 
It  is  further  observable,  as  showing  the  same  thing,  that 
while  the  rhythm  of  a  melody  may  be  repeated  in  thought 
with  great  exactness,  we  cannot  delight  ourselves  by  recall- 
ing with  the  same  exactness  the  rich  timbre  of  the  tones  in 
which  we  heard  the  melody  rendered. 

When  we  descend  to  the  least  relational  feelings,  the 
greater  revivability  of  relations  than  of  their  terms  becomes 
very  manifest.  We  remember  for  a  long  time  with  accu- 
racy the  spot  in  which  an  acute  pain  was  felt,  though  the 
pain  itself  is  not  representable  with  anything  like  its  origi- 
nal acuteness ;  and  if  the  pain  was  a  throbbing  one,  we  can 
recall  its  intervals  with  approximate  correctness.  So, 

too,  is  it  with  the  central  feelings.  The  succession  of 
certain  strong  emotions  passed  through  yesterday,  is  easier 
to  recall  than  the  emotions  themselves.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  relation  of  each  emotion  to  its  antecedents.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  were  angry  may  be  reproduced 
in  consciousness  instantly ;  but  the  anger  itself  cannot  be 
reproduced  instantly. 

It  is  worth  considering  whether  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tended and  complex  thinking  does  not  in  part  depend  on 
this  greater  revivability  of  relations  than  of  their  terms. 
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We  habitoally  pass  in  thoaght  from  concept  to  concept, 
briefly  recognizing  the  essentials  of  each — the  essential 
relations  of  its  elements  to  one  another  and  to  other  things. 
If  the  feelings  between  which  all  these  relations  exist 
arose  in  consciousness  with  as  mach  promptness  and  yiyid- 
ness^  consciousness  would  be  so  encumbered  with  materials 
that  involved  processes  of  reasoning  would  be  greatly  im- 
peded,  if  not  prevented. 

§  106.  As  different  orders  of  feelings  are  more  or  loss 
relational^  so^  too,  in  a  sense,  different  orders  of  relations  arc 
more  or  less  relational.  For  just  as  some  kinds  of  feelings 
are  more  capable  of  entering  into  relations  with  one  another 
than  other  kinds  are,  so  some  kinds  of  relations  are  more 
capable  of  entering  into  relations  with  one  another  than 
other  kinds  are.  Understanding  the  expression  in  this 
aense^  we  may  say  that  the  most  relational  of  relations  are 
those  of  Co-existence.  Co-existences  may  be  trebly  com- 
pounded^ and  are,  indeed,  trebly  compounded  in  most  acts 
of  thought:  impressions  are  presented  and  represented  in 
those  triple  relations  of  position  involved  in  the  conception 
of  place.  Sequences  are  much  less  relational ;  for  they  can 
enter  into  relation  with  one  another  not  in  three  directions 
at  once^  but  only  in  one  direction.  Successive  intervals  oi 
time  stand  related  to  one  another  as  greater,  or  less,  or 
equal ;  and  in  the  beats  and  bars  of  music,  these  relations  of 
equality  and  difference  in  portions  of  time  are  themselves 
compounded  into  other  relations — ^relations,  however,  which 
are  essentially  serial.  The  least  relational  of  relations  are 
the  primary  ones — those  of  Difference;  for  though  these  enter 
into  relations  with  one  another  whenever  we  contemplate 
two  differences  as  equal,  or  more  or  less  unequal,  in  degree, 
yet  (unless  it  be  in  the  higher  divisions  of  Mathematics)  they 
do  not  enter  into  relations  more  compound  than  those. 

This  description  of  the  several  classes  of  relations  as 
more  or  less  relational,  is  introductory  to  the  fact  hero  to 
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be  set  down^  that  just  as  the  most  relational  of  feelings 
are  the  most  reyivable^  so,  too^  are  the  most  relational  of 
relations  the  most  revivable.  Relations  of  Co-existence^ 
whether  we  take  any  particular  plexus  of  them  consti- 
tuting the  perception  of  a  form,  or  whether  we  take  the 
aggregate  of  them  constituting  the  consciousness  of  Space, 
have  a  revivability  far  exceeding  that  of  all  other  relations. 
We  think  of  distances,  of  directions,  of  sizes,  of  shapes,  of 
arrangements  among  objects,  with  little  or  no  effort  and 
with  great  clearness;  and  these  variously-compounded 
relations  we  conceive  as  frameworks  which  we  can  imagine 
to  be  occupied  by  other  objects,  or  to  be  unoccupied. 
The  revivability  of  relations  of  Co-existence  is,  indeed^  so 
extreme  that  they  cannot  be  wholly  suppressed — an  assem- 
blage of  them  greater  or  less  in  extent,  partly  occupied 
and  partly  unoccupied,  forms  an  inextinguishable  element 
of  consciousness. 

Belations  of  Sequence,  less  relational  than  those  of  Co- 
existence, are  less  revivable.  Though  it  is  true  that,  as 
organized  into  the  abstract  conception  of  Time,  relations  of 
Sequence  can  no  more  bo  wholly  excluded  from  conscious- 
ness than  those  of  Co-existence,  yet,  as  thus  abstracted,  they 
do  not  form  so  dominant  an  element  of  consciousness :  the 
integrated  aggregate  of  space-relations  habitually  present  in 
thought,  is  much  larger  and  much  clearer  than  the  integ- 
rated aggregate  of  time-relations.  It  is  observable,  too, 
that  particular  space-relations  are  more  clearly  and  correctly 
rcpresontable  than  particular  time-relations.  We  can  mark 
out  with  greater  accuracy  the  length  of  an  inch  or  of  a  foot, 
than  wo  can  assign  the  length  of  an  interval  as  being  one 
minute  or  as  being  ten  minutes. 

Simple  relations  of  Difference  (those  between  feelings) 
are  neither  so  readily  nor  so  accurately  revivable  as  relations 
of  Difference  between  co -existences  or  between  sequences, 
nor  as  the  relatious  of  Co-existence  and  Sequence  them- 
selves.    We  can  butter  remember  the  proportion  betweei 
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two  lengihs  which  we  observed  simultaneously^  and  can 
more  truly  reproduce  in  thought  the  ratio  between  the 
rhythms  of  movements  in  a  machine^  than  we  can  recall  the 
degree  of  contrast  between  two  lights  we  saw  or  two  weights 
*we  lifted;  and  where  the  differences  are  between  the  unre- 
lational  feelings^  as  tastes^  and  smells^  and  visceral  sensa- 
tionsj  we  can  recall  them  but  vaguely. 

§  107.  As  presented  feelings  hinder  the  representation  of 
other  feelings,  so  do  presented  relations  hinder  the  represent- 
ation of  other  relations;  but  they  do  this  in  a  smaller 
degree.  It  is  with  relations,  too,  as  with  feelings,  that  the 
antagonism  of  the  presented  to  the  represented  is  more  mani- 
fest between  those  of  the  same  order  than  between  those  of 
different  orders.  Omitting  superfluous  illustrations,  we  will 
note  a  few  distinctive  traits  only. 

Among  the  most  relational  relations,  as  among  the  most 
relational  feelings,  the  present  impedes  remembrance  of  the 
past  in  the  smallest  degree ;  and  among  these,  too,  we  find 
presented  relations  interfering  in  the  smallest  degree  with 
the  representation  of  relations  of  the  same  order.  Visual 
relations,  no  matter  how  vividly  impressed,  never  absolutely 
exclude  from  consciousness  other  visual  relations  of  which 
we  choose  to  think.  We  saw  that  a  very  intense  visual  feel- 
ing temporarily  prevents  us  from  calling  to  mind  another 
visual  feeling;  but  though  it  is  impossible  to  gaze  at  the  sun 
and  think  of  green,  it  is  quite  possible  to  gaze  at  the  sun 
and  think  of  a  square.  Similarly,  a  trial  will  show  that  if 
while  contemplating  any  scene  we  think  of  some  other  scene, 
we  recall  the  distribution  of  its  parts  more  readily  than  we 
recall  its  colours. 

Relations  of  Sequence,  much  less  relational  as  they  are, 
show  us  a  greater  interference  of  the  present  with  remem- 
brance of  the  past.  Though  while  looking  at  one  shape 
we  can  easily  think  of  another  quite  unlike  it,  we  cannot, 
without  difficulty,  if  at  all,  call  to  mind  a  rhythmical  com- 
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bination  of  intervals  wholly  different  from  anothftr  to  which 
we  are  listening— cannot  bring  into  conacionaneas  the  move- 
ment of  a  melody  in  }-time  while  listening  to  a  melody  in 
common  time.  When  the  rhythm  we  hear  is  very  aimple^ 
as  the  splash  of  oars  while  rowings  it  is,  indeed^  possible  to 
think  of  some  complex  rhythm  disagreeing  with  it  entirely; 
but  only  the  disciplined  musician  can  attend  at  once  to  ideal 
and  real  rhythms  that  arc  both  complex  and  qnite  unlike  one 
another. 

It  is  obvious  that  presented  relations  of  Difference  be- 
tween simple  feelings^  stand  very  much  more  in  the  way  of 
represented  relations  of  Difference  between  simple  feelings 
— especially  where  the  differences  are  between  feelings  of 
the  same  order. 

§  108.  A  kindred  truth  to  be  here  noticed  (the  connter- 
part  to  which  should  have  been  noticed  when  dealing  with 
the  revivability  of  feelings)  is  that  the  representation  of 
any  relations  is  hindered  by  the  presence  in  consciousnees 

of  other  represented  relations ;  and  that  the  hindrance,  while 
either  great  or  insuperable  if  the  two  sets  of  relations 
are  of  tlio  same  order,  is  comparatively  small  if  they  are  of 
diflerent  ordei*s. 

The  most  relational  of  relations  may  bo  superposed  in 
thought,  one  set  upon  another :  we  can  imagine  the  out- 
lines of  a  face,  and  then,  without  losing  consciousness  of 
it,  may  imagine  a  geometrical  figure  described  over  the 
same  visual  area.  Wo  cannot,  however,  deal  similarly  with 
unlike  sets  of  sequences.  The  rhythm  of  some  tune  which 
has  taken  possession  of  us,  and  of  which  we  vainly  try  to 
rid  ourselves  by  thinking  of  other  things,  may  be  effectually 
ex]3elled  by  rehearsing  in  thought  another  tune. 

But  when  the  relations  arc  of  different  orders,  their  re- 
presentations have  but  little  power  of  mutual  exclusion. 
Wo  see  this  in  the  case  just  referred  to;  for  the  tune  that 
pesters  us  keeps  running  on  through  consciousness  while 
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we  are  thinking  of  places^  or  actionsj  or  matters  of  business. 
Hence,  too^  results  the  freqnent  £E^nre  of  the  receipt  or 
obtaining  sleep  when  excited — that  of  counting ;  for  after 
a  short  time  the  counting  becomes  almost  automatic^  and 
is  carried  on  while  consciousness  is  still  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  exciting  thoughts. 

§  109.  From  the  mental  conditions  that  affect  the  re- 
vivabiliiy  of  relations>  we  pass  now  to  the  physical  condi- 
tions that  affect  their  revivability.  As  might  be  expected^ 
those  which  hold  with  feelings  hold  also  with  the  relations 
between  feelings.  It  is  needless  to  trace  out  their  in- 
fluences as  fully  as  before.  A  single  illustration  of  each 
will  suffice. 

Proof  that  relations  established  in  consciousness  at  a 
time  when  the  nervous  centres  are  worn  by  long-oontinued 
action^  have  a  comparatively  small  revivability^  is  furnished 
by  the  familiar  experience  that  knowledge  acquired  by 
'' cramming''  is  soon  lost.  That  relations  im- 

pressed when  the  circulation  is  vigorous  are  more  re- 
vivable  than  those  impressed  when  the  circulation  is 
feeble^  we  see  in  the  decaying  receptivity  of  age.  Dur- 
ing youth  and  early  manhood^  it  is  easy  to  recall  the 
various  events  on  each  of  the  successive  days  recently 
passed^  and  there  is  never  any  doubt  what  is  the  day 
of  the  month;  but  as  life  advances  and  the  heart's 
action  flags^  these  relations  of  recent  times  and  actions 
cjuickly  fade.  Similarly,  relations  impressed  when 

tiie  circulation  was  strong  and  that  were  once  easily  recall- 
able, become  difficult  to  recall  when  the  circulation  has  been 
rendered  abnormally  feeble.  Thus,  it  is  a  common  symptom 
with  nervous  subjects  to  make  mistakes  in  spelling  quite 
simple  words ;  and  m  states  ot  extreme  prostration  such 
persons,  as  well  as  those  greatly  reduced  by  illness,  forget 
wiere  they  are,  and  even  who  they  are. 

Qoality^  as  well  as  quantity,  of  blood  has  an  influence. 
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A  &ct  before  referred  to  as  fllnstrating  the  rel 
of  relations^  may  here  be  again  named  as  illostratixig 
the  variations  of  their  revivability  thus  caused — ^Uie  fiict^ 
namely^  that  opium  prodnces  intensified  and  exaggerated 
representations  of  spaces  and  times. 

§  110.  On  comparing  these  subjective  truths  with  the  ob* 
jective  truths  presented  by  the  nervous  system^  we  may  iaraoc, 
as  in  other  cases^  a  general  congruity. 

That  relations  of  any  order^  presented  or  represented^ 
greatly  hinder^  or  wholly  prevent^  the  representation  of  rela- 
tions of  the  same  order,  but  hinder  much  less,  or  scarcely  at 
all,  the  representation  of  relations  of  other  orders,  might  be 
inferred  from  the  data  with  which  we  set  out.  If,  through 
a  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  there  is  propagated  the  particular 
set  of  nervous  discharges  which  answers  physically  to  what 
is  psychically  a  certain  set  of  perceived  or  conceived  rela- 
tions, an  obstacle  is  thereby  put  to  the  simultaneous  propa- 
gation through  them  of  a  difierent  set  of  nervous  discharges 
answering  to  a  difierent  set  of  conceived  relations.  But  a 
separate  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  the  discharges  through 
which  answer  to  relations  of  another  order,  may  be  simul- 
taneously excited  without  producing  the  same  confusion, 
and  may  yield  to  consciousness  its  partially-independent 
train  of  ideas — partially-independent  wo  must  say,  because 
the  actions  of  the  two  plexuses  having  to  be  co-ordinated  at 
some  common  centre  (for  otherwise  the  corresponding  ideas 
would  not  belong  to  one  consciousness)  there  must  always 
result  some  interference. 

That  the  revivability  of  relations  varies  with  the  state  of 
repair  of  the  nervous  centres  and  the  supply  of  blood  to 
them,  is  also  a  fact  harmonizing  with  physiological  inference. 
For  be  it  high  repair,  or  much  blood,  or  special  quality  of 
blood,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  conduces  to  a  powerfu 
nervous  discharge  through  any  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  th^ 
physical  changes  in  which  answer  to  the  psychical  changes 
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known  as  certain  relations,  most  cause  a  corresponding 
vividness  of  the  relations — ^must  alike  give  great  clearness 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  more  familiar  relations  of  the 
cluster,  and  bring  into  consciousness  those  remoter  and  less 
firequently-repeated  relations  of  the  cluster  which,  with 
feebler  nervous  discharges,  would  not  come  into  conscious- 
nessat  all. 


i  - 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE   ASSOCIABILITY    OF    FEELINGS. 

§  111.  In  preceding  chapters,  a  good  deal  has  been  said 
by  implication  about  the  phenomena  usually  treated  under 
the  head  of  Association.  When  tracing  out  the  composi- 
tion of  Mind,  we  saw  that  feelings  cohere  in  unlike  degrees 
in  diflferent  tracts  of  consciousness;  and  what  were  there 
described  as  cohesions  may  be  otherwise  described  as  asso- 
ciations. More  recently,  too,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Reviva- 
bility  of  Feelings,  much  was  tacitly  asserted  respecting  the 
Associability  of  Feelings ;  since,  other  things  equal,  reviva- 
bility  varies  as  associability. 

The  truths  thus  observed  from  points  of  view  already 
passed,  we  must  nevertheless  here  briefly  glance  at  afresh 
from  a  more  advanced  point  of  view,  before  we  go  on  to 
consider  certain  further  truths  covered  by  the  title  of  this 
chapter. 

§  112.  Wo  divided  feelings  into  the  central,  commonly 
called  emotions,  and  the  peripheral,  commonly  called  sensa- 
tions ;  which  last  wo  re-divided  into  those  internally 
initiated,  which  we  may  conveniently  call  ento-peripheral, 
and  those  externally  initiated,  or  epi-peripheral.  Of  these 
three  great  groups  of  feelings  the  first  are  extremely  unre- 
lational ;  tho  second  are  somewhat  more  relational ;  and  the 
third  are  relational  in  a  comparatively  high  degree.     Be- 
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ginning  with  the  central  or  least  relational  feelitigd^  which 
liave  no  limitations  in  space  and  are  but  yagaely  bounded 
in  time,  we  found  that,  passing  through  the  ento-peri- 
pheral  to  the  epi-peripheral,  we  come  to  feelings  more  and 
more  definitely  limited  by  one  another  in  space,  or  time,  or 
both:  the  sharpest  limitations  being  among  the  feelings 
that  are  epi-peripheral  in  the  highest  degree.  And  along 
with  this  increasing  definiteness  of  mutual  limitation  we  saw 
that  there  goes  an  increasing  tendency  to  mutual  cohesion. 

This,  then,  represents  the  order  of  associability  of  the 
feelings.  The  relational  are  the  mutually-limited,  which  are 
the  mutually-coherent,  which  are  the  associable.  Feelings 
of  the  central  or  of  the  ento-peripheral  kinds  which  have 
been  experienced  together  or  in  succession,  either  do  not 
recall  one  another  into  consciousness  at  all  or  do  it  but 
feebly  after  many  repetitions ;  while  feelings  of  the  epi-peri- 
pheral kind  which  occur  together  or  in  succession  but  a  few 
times,  become  linked  in  such  a  way  that  the  vivid  or  the  fSunt 
form  of  one  arouses  the  faint  forms  of  the  rest.^  Indeed 
among  the  auditory  and  visual  feelings,  single  presentations 
in  serial  or  simultaneous  groups  cause  such  connexions,  that 
one  member  of  a  group  being  afterwards  presented  or  repre- 
sented, representations  of  the  other  members  follow  it,  often 
with  few  or  no  omissions. 

Manifestly,  associability  and  revivability  go  together; 
since,  on  the  one  hand,  we  know  feelings  to  be  associable  only 
by  the  proved  ability  of  one  to  revive  another,  and  since,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  revival  of  any  feeling  is  effected  only 
through   the   intermediation   of  some  feeling'  or  feelings 


*  Though  a  vivid  or  faint  antecedent  feeling  osnally  brings  into  con- 
sdoasnen  as  its  consequent  only  a  faint  feeling,  yet  it  is  not  tme,  as  com- 
monly supposed,  that  the  consequent  is  never  a  vivid  feeling.  Ideas  do,  in 
some  cases,  arouse  sensationSi  Several  instances  occur  in  my  own  eoEperi- 
ence.  I  cannot  think  of  seeing  a  slate  rubbed  with  a  dry  sponge  without 
there  running  through  me  the  same  cold  thrill  that  actually  seeing  it  pro- 
dnoss. 
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with  whicli  it  is  associated.  Hence  the  conditions  ihali 
favour  reviyability  are  those  which  favour  associability. 
These^  both  psychological  and  physiological^  having  been 
enumerated  in  the  last  chapter^  may  be  passed  over. 

§  113.  There  remains  to  be  here  considered  the  ultimata 
law  to  which  the  association  of  feelings  conforms.  Leaymg 
out  all  the  variable  concomitants  of  any  simple  association, 
there  are  two  constant  elements  directly  presented  by  it— 
the  feelings  and  the  relations  between  them ;  and  two  con- 
stant elements  indirectly  implied  by  it — ^previously-experi- 
enced similar  feelings  and  previously-experienced  simOar 
relations.  Hence^  respecting  the  structure  of  the  entire 
cluster^  there  arises  the  question — ^Which  are  the  primaij  or 
original  connexions  and  which  are  the  secondary  or  deriw 

tive  connexions?    For^  to  use  a  symbolic  illustration,  it  wsf 

a  b 

happen  that  in  the  coherent  cluster    i   i    the  elements  a,  h, 

apparently  held  together  by  some  bond^are  not  themselves 
connected  at  all,  but  are  kept  in  juxtaposition  by  the  links 
which  hold  them  respectively  to  the  coupled  elements  c^* 
Let  us  state  the  matter  more  specifically. 

The  consciousness  of  two  feelings  presented  together,  or 
one  just  after  the  other,  implies,  first,  the  consciousness  of 
each  feeling  as  such  or  such — ^implies  recognition  of  it  as 
like,  in  some  or  all  of  its  characters,  to  a  feeling  previously 
experienced.  Even  where  one  of  the  two  feelings  (say  the 
taste  of  a  new  wine  or  of  a  new  drug)  is  unexperienced,  it 
is  still  assimilated  to  some  genus  of  feelings — ^is  known  as 
sweet,  or  bitter,  or  sour.  The  consciousness  further  in- 
cludes two  relations  between  the  feelings — ^their  relation  of 
difference,  and  their  relation  of  co-existence  or  of  sequence; 
and  the  knowing  each  of  these  relations  as  such  or  such 
implies  past  like  relations  to  which  it  is  assimilated.  Now 
the  question  to  be  asked  is,  whether  the  association  estab- 
lished between  the  two  feelings  results  immediately  fi^^ 
the  cohesion  of  the  one  to  the  other,  or  results  mediately 
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m  the  cohesion  of  each  feeling  and  each  relation  be- 
Ben  thenij  to  their  respective  similars  in  experience. 
B  usual  supposition  is  that  the  cohesion  is  immediate; 
b  we  shall  find  good  reason  for  concluding  that  it  is 
diate.  The  inquiry  is  divisible  into  two  inquiries — ^how 
I  feelings^  past  and  present^  comport  themselves  towards 
)  another^  and  how  their  relations^  past  and  present^ 
nport  themselves  towards  one  another.  These  must  be 
lit  with  apart^  though  some  inconvenience  attends  the 
laration  of  them ;  for  neither  can  be  fully  answered  with- 
}  hoQi  being  answered.  Such  large  gaps  as  the  iostructed 
der  perceives  in  this  chapter  on  the  Associability  of  Feel- 
[%  he  will  find  filled  up  in  the  next  chapter  on  the  Associ- 
ilily  of  the  Belations  between  Feelings. 
Hub  premised^  let  us  consider  in  what  way  feelings^  real 
1  idealj  behave  when  separated^  so  far  as  may  be^  from 
rticnlar  relations. 

§  114.  Members  of  the  three  great  groups  of  feelings 
rerally  associate  themselves  primarily  with  members  of 
nr  own  group.  Of  the  central  feelings^  or  emotions^  this 
jposition  is  less  manifestly  true  than  of  the  rest^  for  the 
Sdent  reason  that  they  are  the  least  relational  of  feel- 
p:  cohering  but  little  with  feelings  of  any  kinds^  the 
Teronces  in  their  cohesive  tendencies  are  the  least  de- 
ad. Stilly  it  is  observable  that  a  central  feeling  'when 
uises^  is  known  as  belonging  to  the  class  we  call  emo- 
08,  and  not  to  the  class  we  call  sensations.  Peripheral 
lings  being  all  localized^  vaguely  if  not  definitely^  these 
itral  feelings^  not  being  localized^  are  in  this  respect 
ithetical  to  them ;  and  each^  in  the  act  of  recognition^ 
agates  with  the  class  of  unlocalizable  feelings^  instead 
irith  the  class  of  localizable  feelings.  It  is  true  that  in 
laeqnence  of  the  disturbances  of  certain  viscera  which 
irerfol  emotions  produce^  the  ento-peripheral  feelings 
moe  resulting,  are^  in  common  speech,  partially  confounded 
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with  the  central  feelings;  bnt  though  the  sensation  doe  to 
disturbed  action  of  the  heart  is  often  metaphorically  iden- 
tified with  the  emotion  causing  the  disturbance^  yet  every' 
one  really  distinguishes  between  the  consequence  and  the 
cause^  and  classes  the  cause  apart.  When  we 

pass  to  the  ento-peripheral  feelings  it  is  at  once  obvionB 
that  each^  in  the  instant  of  presentation^  is  known  as 
initiated  within  the  body.  Be  it  one  of  the  least  localiaible 
of  these  feelings^  such  as  hunger^  or  be  it  a  more  localisable 
one^  such  as  a  pain  in  the  bowels^  or  be  it  one  localizabb 
with  comparative  definiteness^  as  an  ache  in  the  finger^  it  is, 
as  having  a  place  more  or  less  bounded  within  the  bodilj 
framework,  at  once  separated  in  consciousness  from  the 
central  feelings  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the  epi-periphenl 
feelings  on  the  other.  The  only  cases  where  this  associa- 
tion is  indefinite,  are  cases  where  the  feeling  is  initiated 
near  the  division  between  the  two  kinds  of  peripheral  feel- 
ings; as  when  an  itching  just  below  the  surface  is  con- 
founded with  a  tickling  upon  the  surface,  or  as  where  the 
sensation  of  heat  due  to  sub-cutaneous  congestion  is  undis- 
tinguished from  the  sensation  of  heat  due  to  adjacent  hot 
matter.  The  epi-periphcral  feelings  show  us  this 

instant  integration  of  each  with  its  class,  even  more  con- 
spicuously. The  sensation  produced  by  a  blow,  by  some- 
thing grasped,  by  an  odour,  by  a  flash,  or  by  a  sonorous 
vibration,  cannot  arise  in  consciousness  without  being 
grouped  with  the  general  assemblage  of  sensations  initiated 
at  the  surface  and  ascribed  to  objective  actions.  The  asso- 
ciation is  not  a  matter  into  which  thought  or  will  enters : 
it  is  instantaneous  and  absolute. 

A  further  fact  of  kindred  meaning  may  now  be  noted. 
Each  feeling  as  it  arises  associates  itself  instantly  not  with 
its  class  only,  but  also  with  its  sub-class.  The  central 
feelings  are  but  indefinitely  divisible  into  sub-classes ;  and 
hence  among  them  there  is  but  little  manifestation  of  this 
truth.     We  may  pass  over  tlieni.  Tho  ento-pcri- 
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pberal  feelings  illustrate  this  sab-classification  and  cohesion 
qnite  clearly.  On  thmsting  itself  into  consciousness,  one 
of  thesCj  wlule  known  as  originating  within  the  body^  is  at 
the  same  time  known  as  a  cravings  or  as  a  pain^  or  as  amus- 
cnla^  strain :  it  fisklls  iato  its  secondary  group  while  falling 
into  its  primary  group.  Similarly  with  the  epi- 

peripheral  feelings.  A  colour  the  moment  it  is  perceived^ 
not  only  irresistibly  aggregates  with  the  class  of  feelings 
that  originate  on  the  outer  surface  and  imply  outer  stimuli^ 
but  also  with  the  sub-class  of  visual  sensations^  and  cannot 
be  forced  into  any  other  sub-class.  While  being  recog- 
nised, a  sound  fiJls  simultaneously  into  the  general  assem- 
blage of  feelings  derived  from  the  senses  which  hold 
converse  with  the  external  worlds  and  also  into  the  more 
special  assemblage  of  feelings  distinguished  as  auditory; 
snd  no  effort  will  separate  it  from  this  special  assemblage. 
And  to  say  that  a  smell  cannot  be  thought  of  as  a  colour 
or  a  sound,  is  to  say  that  it  associates  itself  indissolubly 
with  previooBly^xperienced  smeUs. 

A  subosub-classification  of  like  nature  is  no  less  in- 
stantenous.  This  is  traceable  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  the  feelings  excited  within  the  body :  hunger  is  at 
once  known  as  hunger  and  not  as  thirst;  an  acute  pain 
ooherea  in  thought  with  acute  pains^  and  not  with  what  we 
distinguish  as  aches.  But  it  is  among  the  feelings  yielded 
by  the  i^>ecial-sen8e  organs  that  the  sub-sub-classing  is 
most  conspicuous.  When  we  look  at  the  sky^  we  think  of 
its  colour  as  a  feeling  of  external  origin^  as  belonging  to 
the  sub-division  of  externally-originated  feelings  called 
nsual,  and  also  as  belonging  to  the  group  of  these  called 
blues :  it  does  not  suggest  reds  or  yellows^  and  refuses  to 
Qnite  with  them  in  consciousness.  A  mouse^s  squeak  as- 
similates itself  in  thought  with  sounds  of  high  pitchy  and 
not  with  sounds  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull.  The  taste  of 
honey  aggregates  with  sweet  tastes  in  general,  of  which  it  is 
one— -not  with  such  tastes  as  those  of  quinine,  or  of  castor  oil. ' 
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There  is  a  still  greater  speciality  of  these  associations; 
as  where  bright  colours  of  each  kind  connect  themsehres 
in  thought  with  bright  colours  of  the  same  kind  and  not 
with  dull  ones^  or  as  where  loud  sounds  of  any  pitch  sug- 
gest other  loud  sounds  of  that  pitch  and  not  fiont  ones. 
But  without  further  instances  the  reader  will  see  that  tiie 
law  holds  down  to  the  minutest  sub-divisions  of  kind  and 
quality. 

§  115.  What  is  the  most  general  statement  of  these 
facts?  It  is  that  be  there  or  be  there  not  any  other 
kind  of  association^  the  primary  and  essential  association  is 
between  each  feeling  and  the  clasa^  order,  genus^  spedeSi 
and  variety,  of  preceding  feelings  like  itself. 

This  association  is  automatic — ^is  not  an  act  of  thought 
that  may  or  may  not  take  place,  but  constitutes  the  very 
recognition  of  each  feeling.  A  feeling  cannot  form  an 
element  of  Mind  at  all,  save  on  condition  of  being  associated 
with  predecessors  more  or  less  the  same  in  nature.  Iq  the 
process  of  this  automatic  association  each  feeling  coheres 
instantly  with  the  great  group  to  which  it  belongs ;  in- 
stantly, too,  with  its  sub-group  within  this ;  and,  among  the 
relational  feelings,  goes  practically  at  the  same  time  into 
its  sub-sub-group.  The  automatic  character  of  the  process 
is  qualified  only  when  we  come  to  the  smallest  groups, 
its  association  with  one  or  other  of  which  may  occupy  an 
appreciable  interval.  Thus,  the  sensation  of  red  passes  in  a 
moment  to  its  class  as  epi-peripheral,  in  the  same  moment 
to  its  order  as  visual,  and  with  equal  rapidity  to  the 
genus  of  colours  distinguished  as  reds;  but  it  fells  into 
the  species  known  as  scarlet  or  that  known  as  crimson  less 
promptly,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  deliberation  and  uncertainty 
whether  we  think  of  it  as  like  the  scarlet  of  a  soldier's  coat 
or  like  that  of  a  poppy — like  the  crimson  of  a  peony  or  like 
that  of  a  carnation. 

Now  this  cohering  of  each  feeling  with  previously-ex- 
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perienced  feelings  of  tbe  same  class^  order^  genns,  species^ 
aDd,  so  &r  as  may  be^  the  same  variety^  is  the  sole  process 
of  association  of  feelings.  All  other  phenomena  of  associa- 
tion of  feelings  are  consequent  on  the  union  of  this  process 
witb  a  paraQel  and  simultaneous  process  to  be  described  in 
the  next  chapter. 

§  116.  Before  passing  to  this  next  chapter^  let  us  briefly 
note  the  congruity  between  these  fistcts  cUsclosed  by  intro- 
spection and  the  facts  disclosed  by  outward  observation^ 
which  were  set  down  among  our  data. 

The  associability  of  feelings  with  those  of  their  own 
kindj  group  within  group^  corresponds  to  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  nervous  structures  into  great  divisions  and  sub-divi- 
sions. The  central  feelings  arise  within  the  great  cerebral 
masses ;  and  the  subjective  connexion  shown  in  the  instant 
association  of  each  with  its  classj  answers  to  the  ob- 
jective connexion  between  one  set  of  nervous  actions  occur- 
ring in  these  great  masses  and  other  sets  of  nervous  actions 
that  have  occurred  in  the  same  masses.  The  peripheral  feel- 
ingSj  again^  initiated  by  disturbances  upon  or  within  the 
bodjj  have  their  seat  in  the  subjacent  nervous  mass  (or  masses^ 
but  probably  the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  sole  sensational 
centre) ;  and  the  classing  of  one  of  these  feelings  with  sensa- 
tkms  in  general^  instead  of  with  emotions^  answers  to  the 
connexion  between  one  nervous  change  in  this  subjacent 
mass  and  other  nervous  changes  in  it.  Simi- 

larly with  the  leading  sub-classes.  The  particular  parts  of 
that  developed  end  of  the  spinal  cOrd  in  which  peripheral 
feelings  of  unlike  kinds  are  localized,  remain  at  present  un- 
determined. But  if  we  remember  that  great  sub-classes  of 
the  peripheral  feelings,  as  the  visual,  have  great  bundles  of 
nerve-fibres  which  carry  the  disturbances  arousing  them 
from  surface  to  centre,  and  that  other  such  great  sub- 
classes, as  the  auditory,  have  other  such  bundles,  we  may 
be  sore  that  each  sub-class  of  peripheral  feelings  has  its 
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oilFii  sabodivinoii  of  osnttsl  TBiioiiIif  sk'uoUutt*    JtiA  ff  m^ 
the  insteiit  antoiiiaiio  agg^f^githm  of  eidh  peripfanfel  fali^ 
with  those  of  its  oim  order,  atuwwt  phfiioal^  to  tiis  looi^ 
kation  of  the  nflrroaa  qyoitimieiitoaiiiingii^wiflm  tiiatgib* 
ditiaianofveaicnhrBtruiolurpirii^ 
ings  of  itB  order.    Thai  the  like  hcMi  of  stiUnianflrgnNfi 
of  feelings  and  dnsterB  of  veaibles,  is  an  obvknu  infennoB. 
WhatistheimpUcatknir    If  the  alMehtioa  of  each  flnl. 
ing  with  its  general  daflBy  anfwera  to  the  ItmaHMtimi  oftti 
correi|K»ndingnflrvoiMaotkmiiiflimthagiealaaiiUMi^ 
in  whidi  an  feelings  of  that  obMariae--tf  tlie  anoMtigntf 
thia  fdAing  with  its  Bob-daas,  anawen  to  JhftlnnaJiiiinarf 
the  nervoQB  action  within  that  pot  of  thia  giwt  mnm 
mass  in  which  fedings  of  thia  sab-daaa  atiae^  and  ao  ot  k 
theendwiHi  the  amallest  groopa  of  feaKnga  and  andW 
dusters  of  nenre-tesides ;  thcOf  towha*  aDawenOeMB^ 
oiation  of  eadi  feding  with  prsdeodaaots  identical  m  kaalf 
It  answers  to  the  re-ezdtation  of  the  pirticnlar  laskliar 
resides  whioh^  when  before  excited,  yidded  the  Hka  Mkg 
before  experienced.    The  appropriate  stimnlns  having  art 
np  in   certain  vesicleB  the  molecular  dianges  which  thflj 
undergo  when  disturbed^  there  is  aronsed  a  feding  of  the 
same  quality  with  feelings  previoudy  aroused  when  soflk 
stimuli  set  up  such  changes  in  these  vesides.     And  te 
association  of  the  feeling  with  preceding  like  feelings^  cdfo* 
spends  to  the  physical  re-exdtation  of  the  same  BtniciufBi» 
Whence  we  see  clearly  that  the  ultimate  law  of  associstion 
of  feelingSj  aS  above  described^  has  a  definite  phynoal 
counterpart ;  and  that  there  is  nO  room  for  any  other  IftW 
of  association  of  feelings. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THB  ASSOOIABILITT   OF   RELATIONS   BETWEEN   FEELINGS. 

§  117.  The  associability  of  relations^  like  the  associabiUty 
of  feelings^  has  been  to  some  extent  implicitly  dealt  with 
under  preceding  heads.  When  considering  the  composition 
of  Mindj  we  saw  that  relations  as  well  as  feelings  cohere 
with  one  another  in  consciousness ;  and  what  was  there  de- 
soribed  as  cohesion  of  relations  is  otherwise  describable  as 
association  of  relations.  Again^  in  the  last  chapter  but  one, 
different  classes  of  relations  were  observed  to  be  revivablo 
in  different  degrees^  which  implies  that^  other  things  equals 
ihey  are  associable  in  different  degrees.  Moreover^  we  saw 
how  the  revivability  of  relations  varies  in  degree  according 
to  the  fulfilment  of  sundry  conditions,  psychical  and  physi- 
cal; whence  it  follows  that  their  associability  similarly 
varies. 

Though  these  truths  need  not  be  again  contemplated  in 
detail  from  our  present  point  of  view,  there  are  one  or  two 
leading  aspects  of  them  which  we  must  glance  at  before 
passing  on  to  the  general  law  remaining  to  be  set  forth. 

§  118.  That  the  most  relational  of  relations  are  the  most 
associable  is  a  truism ;  for  the  relations  which  enter  into 
relation  with  one  another  most  easily  are  the  relations 
most  easily  associable  with  one  another. 

The  most  relational  of  relations  are,  as  we  before  saw, 
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ihoae of  Oo-ezistenoe  as  viraally  ppoaonted;  mni  ihfliaM 
asflociable  with  eztxeme  flKiility.  Wie  deep  m  •  stniige  bel- 
rooxn^  and  gettmg  ap  in  the  dark  to  readb  the  imtnr  lioilht 
recall  at  onoe  the  positioii  of  the  waahing-itaiid*  We  md 
a  bookj  and  without  having  apedaUy  obeerved  the  ftel^ 
remember  that  a  passage  we  want  to  find  liea  near  Urn 
bottom  of  a  left-hand  page.  Soqnibkli^dothoaorBlatkMMirf 
co-ezistent  positions  oonneot  with  one  another,  that  fhM 
of  many  things  seen  at  the  same  instant  can  be  aonnlti- 
neously  reproduced  in  thought. 

Relations  of  Sequence  are  assooiable  into  feimple  Mfe- 
binations  with  considerable  fitcilily,  though  withkaa  fiuililj* 
Two  or  three  successive  motions  made  bj  •  person  we  «• 
watching  are  readily  remembered^  though  we  fiyi  to  ti^ 
member  the  order  of  many  such  motions^    After  homg 
the  first  bar  or  the  first  phrase  of  a  new  melody,  it  is  mif 
forthwith  to  repeat  the  rhythm  in  thought;  bi^  the  SBtfaf 
of  rhythms  which  the  entire  melody  preeentB,  da  not  ^ 
most  minds  at  least)  recur  correctly  without  repetitiOBi 
more  or  less  numerous.    This  smaller  associability  is^  hoir- 
ever^  chiefly  shown  in  the  contrast  between  our  abiliiy  to 
recall  many  co-existences  presented  together^  and  our  in* 
ability  to  recall  many  sequences  presented  together.    We 
look  into  a  room  and  instantly  connect  in  consciousness  tli6 
relative  positions  of  two  or  three  persons^  the  table^  the  sofi^ 
&G.,  so  that  we  can  afterwards  describe  how  they  stood; 
but  we  cannot  in  the  same  way  take  in  at  a  glanoOj  and  le- 
produce  in  thought,  the  several  combined  movements  of  ft 
horse  in  trotting:  we  can  clearly  think  of  the  alteniBta 
swings  of  the  fore-legs  by  themselves  or  of  the  hind-kgs 
by  themselves ;  but,  unless  after  specially  observing  it,  we 
cannot  remember  which  hind-leg  comes  to  the  ground  after 
the  near  foi*e-leg. 

There  is  considerable  associability  of  co-existences  wA 
sequences — ^those  sequences,  at  least,  in  which  the  OO' 
existingpositions  composing  Space  are  traversed  in  snocessive 
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inatantB  of  Time.  This  association  of  relations^  underlying 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see  our  conceptions  of  Space  and  Time, 
leads  by  perpetual  repetition  to  indissoluble  connexions  in 
consciousness,  which  govern  our  thoughts  absolutely.  It  will 
be  instructiye  here  to  observe  how  multitudinous  expe- 
riences have  so  fused  together  certain  of  these  relations, 
that  one  being  presented  brings  up  the  consciousness  of 
the  other  spite  of  every  effort  to  exclude  it.  Let  us  take 
an  instance.  We  move  about  day  by  day  on  foot 

and  in  vehicles,  perpetually  passing  objects,  some  of 
ihem  also  moving,  but  most  of  them  stationary. 
In  all  these  cases  there  is  relative  motion,  which,  as 
visually  perceived,  is,  other  things  equal,  the  same 
whether  it  results  firom  the  motion  of  the  subject  while 
the  object  is  stationary,  or  whether  it  results  from  the 
motion  of  the  object  while  the  subject  is  stationary. 
Ordinarily  we  can  distinguish  between  these  two  causes 
of  relative  motion.  The  relative  motion  of  stationary  ob- 
jects is  always  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  either 
oar  own  locomotive  activity  or  the  activity  of  something 
carrying  us — ^the  action  of  the  horse,  or  the  jolting  of  the 
carriage,  or  both.  Conversely,  when  relative  motion  is  seen 
;7liil£  7e  are  stationary,  we  habitually  see  along  with  it  those 
nUa  or  mechanical  actions  which  cause  locomotion.  Hence 
the  relative  motion  of  adjacent  objects  which  do  not  exhibit 
any  of  the  direct  or  indirect  concomitants  of  locomotion, 
oomes  to  be  strongly  associated  in  thought  with  our  own 
motion ;  and,  unless  other  perceptions  furnish  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  the  perception  of  relative  motion  under  such 
conditions  causes  an  irresistible  consciousness  of  our  own 
motion,  even  when  we  are  motionless.  This  is  remarkably 
illustrated  when  sitting  in  a  train  at  a  railway  station  with 
another  train  standing  along-side  in  such  way  as  to  exclude 
the  view  of  all  other  objects  (so  shutting  out  contradictory 
evidence.)  When  one  of  the  two  trains  starts,  the  relative 
motion  which  we  perceive  on  looking  at  the  other  train  is  just 
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When  we  aee  two  tfainga,  or  two  parte  of  n  things  «■!• 
taneoiulj,  the  relation  between  them  aotomaiioailf 
itself  with  relationB  of  Oo-ezistenoe  in  generaL  We 
prerent  it  firom  oohering  with  that  gioat  diriaion  of  rdi; 
tions  the  terms  of  which  do  not  differ  in  their  order  of  pre* 
scntation — space-relations.  So^  too^  when  watdi- 

ing  the  motion  of  a  body  from  one  place  to  another^  when 
listening  to  saccessive  words^  or  when  perceiving  light  after 
striking  a  match^  the  relation  between  the  states  of  con* 
sciousness  produced^  instantly  and  irresistibly  associates  itadf 
with  Sequences.  To  be  conscious  of  the  relation  at  aQ,  is 
to  be  conscious  of  it  as  belonging  to  that  great  division  dl 
relations  the  terms  of  which  differ  in  their  order  of  pre- 
sentation. It  automatically  classes  itself  with  time-relfr* 
tions.  Equally^  the  observation  of  a  difference  be- 

tween two  impressionsj  whether  simultaneous  or  sucoessivey 
implies  its  assimilation  to  Differences  in  general.  While  is 
the  order  of  its  terms  the  relation  can  be  known  at  all  only 
as  a  relation  of  co-existence  or  sequence^  its  terms  can  be 
known  at  all  as  standing  in  relation,  only  by  diatfTigm'aliiTig' 
between  them  in  consciousness ;  and  the  act  of  distingotth- 
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ing  between  tbem  is  the  act  of  classing  their  relation  along 
with  relations  of  Difierence. 

At  the  same  time  each  relation  passes  into  one  or  other 
of  certain  sub-classes.  A  co-existence  between  visual  feel- 
ings,  unites  itself  rigidly  with  that  marvellous  aggregate 
of  relations  constituting  our  consciousness  of  visually-per- 
ceived space.  But  when  two  impressions  are  simultaneously 
received  firom  things  touched  in  the  dark^  the  relation 
between  them,  while  it  coheres  with  the  general  class  of 
co-ezistences,  coheres  with  the  sub-class  of  tactually-per- 
ceived  co-existences — a  sub-class  constituting  a  compara- 
tively rudimentary  consciousness  of  space^  which^  though  it 
irouses  an  ideal-consciousness  of  visually-known  space, 
differs  wholly  in  quality  from  this.  And  the  thing  to  be 
noted  is,  that  a  tactually-perceived  relation  of  co-existence 
is  never  confounded  with  a  visually- perceived  one ;  but  is 
only,  by  a  comparatively  deliberate  act  of  thought,  remem- 
bered to  have  the  same  objective  equivalent.  Be- 
lations  of  Sequence  associate  themselves  into  the  sub-classes 
of  internal  and  external.  This  classification  of  them  neces- 
sarily accompanies  the  classification  of  their  terms.  The 
sequences  between  internal  feelings  and  those  between  ex- 
ternal feelings,  are,  in  the  act  of  knowing  the  feelings  as 
inwardly  or  outwardly  initiated,  distinguished  as  sequences 
belonging  to  the  Ego  or  sequences  belonging  to  the  Non- 
ego;  and  no  member  of  either  group  is  transferable  to  the 
other.  The  instantaneous  sub-grouping  of  relations 
of  Difference  scarcely  needs  pointing  out.  We  observe  two 
heights  or  two  breadths  to  be  unlike,  and  in  thinking  them 
unlike  think  of  their  difference  as  a  difference  in  space- 
occupancy— cannot  think  of  it  as  a  difference  between  times 
or  intensities.  In  being  conscious  of  two  notes  in  music 
as  standing  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  of  minim  and 
m)tchet,  the  unlikeness  between  their  lengths  is  cognizable 
only  as  an  unlikeness  between  portions  of  timo.  And  simi- 
larly, the  contrast  in  strength  between  two  colours  or  two 
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daBs  of  oontraats  in  intenai<y---fefiue0  to  be  fiholigUof  M 
li  oontrert  in  diimwision  or  dimtioii* 

Among  gpaoe^relatiopii  may  be  obearred  a  fbrther  lim^ 
of  tihis  procees.  Thongb  ^iusj  baye  no  enb  rob  nhw 
divided  aa  definitely  as  are  the  anb-ndMilaaMa  of  oertni 
feeUngs^  espeoially  the  epi-perq[ihenl ;  yeb  ihej  an  babi^ 
toally  thought  of  aa  belonging  to  ▼agaely*dialiiigiiiibid 
assemblages  which  have  reference  to  the  amagementa  «f 
the  Hmbs  and  semres.  In  the  moment  of  peteepliop  a 
visual  relation  of  co-existenoe  ftUa  into  tbaft  aggvqgats  of 
snch  relations  composing  the  consoioaanesB  of  the  apios 
before  na— cannot  be  associated  with  the  aggregate  of  sadii 
relations  composing  the  vagoely-conoeEved  space  behind  as^ 
In  Eke  xminner  the  relation  at  once  ooharea  with  tbe  stiB 
more  special  groap  of  relations  oonstitiiting  the  qpaeene 
distingniflh  as  above,  or  the  space  we  distingniah  aa  beloir; 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  automatically  iflansed  with  spaoa- 
relations  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Only  when  it  ia  teiy 
near  to  the  ideal  boundaries  we  make  between  these  regions 
of  space,  may  there  be  an  association  of  it  with  some  other 
than  its  own  group. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  ultimate  segregations.  On  looking,  say  at  a  fiower 
by  the  roadside,  the  relations  among  the  feelings  of  colour 
which  we  receive  from  its  petals,  instantly  associate  them- 
selves  with  relations  of  Co-existence  in  general,  with  the 
sub-class  of  visually-perceived  relations  of  co-existence,  with 
the  sub-sub-class  of  these  relations  forming  the  space  in 
front  of  us,  and  with  the  still  smaller  group  of  these  rela- 
tions aggregated  into  our  conception  of  the  space  low  down 
to  the  right.  But  they  do  more  than  this.  With  equal,  or 
with  almost  equal,  rapidity,  (I  say  almost  equal  because  this 
minor  classification  varies  in  rapidity  with  the  goodness  of 
the  vision)  these  relations  of  co-existent  positions  presented 
by  the  petals  of  the  flower,  associate  themselves  in  con- 
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BcioiiBness  with  the  relations  of  co-existent  positions  consti- 
tating  the  space  immediately  about  the  flower — ^the  parti- 
calar  portion  of  space  that  is  not  only  the  same  in  direction 
but  the  same  in  distance*  For,  on  observing  what  happens 
when  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  are  converged  on  an  object,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  we  become  conscious  of  the  space  it 
occupies^  and  of  the  closely-environing  space^  with  much 
more  distinctness  than  we  are  conscious  of  any  other  space. 
Under  such  conditions  we  are  scarcely  at  all  conscious  of 
the  space  behind  us ;  we  are  scarcely  at  all  conscious  of  the 
space  &t  beyond  the  object^  if  opaque  matter  shuts  out  im- 
pressions from  things  contained  in  it ;  we  are  conscious  in 
bat  a  vague  way  of  the  space  &r  to  the  right  or  to  the  left^ 
much  above  or  below ;  we  are  conscious  with  some  clearness 
of  the  space  between  our  eyes  and  the  object^  so  far  as  this 
consciousness  is  involved  in  the  conception  of  distance ;  but 
we  have  what  may  be  called  a  detailed  consciousness  of  the 
space  in  and  around  the  object.  It  needs  only  to  look  now 
at  a  thing  quite  near  and  now  at  a  thing  further  off^  now  at 
one  on  this  hand  and  now  at  one  on  the  other^  to  perceive 
Uiat  the  respective  portions  of  space  in  which  they  exists 
severally  become  indistinct  in  consciousness  as  we  turn  our 
eyes  away;  and  that  distinctness  in  our  consciousness  of 
each  portion  of  space^  results  only  when  the  eyes  yield  a 
distinct  image  of  something  placed  in  it.  That  is  to  say^  any 
co-existing  positions  visually  presented  are  immediately  asso- 
ciated in  thought  with  the  cluster  of  co-existing  positions 
similarly  related  to  us— each  perceived  position  standing  in 
a  relation  of  co-existence  with  self^  associates  itself  most 
closely  with  other  positions  standing  in  like  relations  of  co- 
existence with  self.  And  in  being  classed  with  these  rela- 
tions which  it  is  most  like^  it  arouses  a  consciousness  of 
them;  just  as  a  colour  in  being  recognized  as  red  of  a  parti- 
cular shade^  brings  into  consciousness  ideas  of  other  reds  of 
the  same^  or  nearly  the  same^  shade.  Moreover^  as  we  before 
saw  that  while  a  particular  feeling  of  redness  associates  itself 
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irresistibly  and  in  a  moment  with  the  great  dass  of  epi- 
peripheral  feelings,  with  the  sab-class  of  visual  feelings, 
with  the  sub-sub-class  of  reds,  but  less  quickly  with  its 
particular  variety  of  reds ;  so  here  we  may  see  that  while 
this  relation  of  co-existent  positions  associates  itself  in- 
stantly and  rigidly  with  relations  of  co-existent  positions  in 
general,  with  visual  relations  of  co-existent  positions,  with 
the  relations  of  co-existent  positions  constitutmg  the 
region  of  space  low  down  to  the  right,  it  associates  itself 
less  promptly  with  the  relations  of  co-existent  positions 
that  are  almost  identical :  there  is  some  uncertainty 
in  the  estimation  of  the  distance  — -  an  uncertainty 
which  is  considerable  in  a  person  with  but  one  eye, 
who  continually  finds  himself  wrong,  and  has  to  modify  his 
estimate,  or  to  re-class  the  relation.  This  general 

law  may  be  similarly  traced  among  time-relations.  Suppose 
I  recall  an  event  that  occurred  yesterday;  as,  for  instance, 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  friend.  It  is  observable,  in  the 
first  place,  that  all  those  associated  and  consolidated  rela- 
tions of  sequence  which  constitute  the  conception  of  the 
time  before  yesterday,  do  not  (unless  by  some  secondary  act) 
enter  into  consciousness  at  all.  It  is  observable,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  united  relations  of  sequence  which  form  a  con- 
ception of  the  time  between  now  and  yesterday,  are  not  dis- 
tinctly represented,  but  are  represented  only  in  such  general 
way  as  to  yield  a  measure  of  the  distance  back  at  which  the 
event  occurred.  While  it  is  observable,  in  the  third  place, 
that  the  portion  of  time  to  which  retrospective  consciousness 
is  directed,  becomes  comparatively  distinct  in  detail.  On 
remembering  the  first  sight  of  my  friend's  face  yesterday,  I 
think  not  only  of  his  smile  of  recognition,  of  my  quick  step 
towards  him,  of  our  shaking  hands,  of  the  words  that 
followed,  but  I  also  think  of  the  immediately-preceding 
occurrences— of  my  entrance  into  the  room,  of  my  seeing 
the  back  of  some  person  looking  at  a  picture,  of  his  turning 
round  on  hearing  me,  of  my  surprise  on   seeing  who  it 
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WIS.   I  find^  too^  that  the  moments  immediately  adjacent  to 

wj(mot  these  remembered  actions^  become  more  distinct 

in  oonadoiiaiess  than  those  at  some  distance  on  either  side 

of  it  If  I  recall  my  entrance  into  the  room^  the  positions 

in  time  which  made  np    the   interval   before  my  friend 

toned  romid^  represent  themselves  quite  clearly — ^far  more 

devfy  than  those  preceding  his  knock  at   the  door   or 

^fon  sncceeding  onr  salutation.    To  make  these  portions  of 

time  eqoally  clear^  I  must  adjust  my  retrospective  glance  to 

positions  adjacent  to  them.    Thus  it  is  with  Time  as  with 

^fM,  that  each  place  in  it  associates  itself  with  places  at 

the  same  distance  from  the  place  we  at  present  occupy ;  and 

tB  ive  turn  onr  attention  now  to  one  part  of  the  past  and  now 

foaooiherj  the  relations  of  sequent  positions  which  constitute 

^omsciousness  of  that  part  become  clear^  while  all  others 

'^fee  into  vagueness. 

$  120.  Every  relation  then^  like  every  feelings  on  being 
lamented  to  consciousness^  associates  itself  with  like  pre- 
^eoessors.  Knowing  a  relation^  as  well  as  knowing  a  feelings 
is  the  assimilation  of  it  to  its  past  kindred ;  and  knowing  it 
Completely  is  the  assimilation  of  it  to  past  kiudred  exactly 
like  it.  But  since  within  each  great  class  the  relations  pass 
one  into  another  insensibly^  there  is  always^  in  consequence 
of  the  imperfection  of  our  perceptions^  a  certain  range  with- 
in whidi  the  classing  is  doubtftil — a  certain  cluster  of  rela- 
tiona  nearly  like  the  one  perceived^  which  become  nascent 
in  consciousness  in  the  act  of  assimilation.  Along  with  the 
perceived  position  in  Space  or  Time  the  contiguous  positions 
arise  in  consciousness. 

Hence  results  the  so-called  Law  of  Association  by  Con- 
tiguity. When  we  analyze  it.  Contiguity  resolves  itself  into 
likeness  of  relation  in  Time  or  in  Space  or  in  both.  Let 
ns  observe  how  in  the  association  of  like  relations  there  is 
involved  the  association  of  contiguous  feelings. 

On  the  one  hand,  relations  of  difference  and  the  time-rela- 
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tions  implied  in  the  cognition  of  snccessive  diSerenceBj  are 
elements  withont  which  there  can  be  no  conscionsness.  On 
the  other  hand^  there  can  be  no  conacionsness  of  these  rela- 
tions without  consciousness  of  some  feelings  which  simul- 
taneously yield  them.  We  can  think  of  space-relations^  all 
but  absolutely  empty^  but  we  cannot  think  of  anything 
approaching  to  empty  time-relations.  Time  having  but  one 
dimension^  and  the  measure  of  that  dimension  being  the 
series  of  contained  feelings^  it  follows  that  unless  occupied 
by  some  feelings^  real  or  ideal^  Time  has  no  dimension.  If 
the  objects  around  are  perfectly  stationary  and  silent^  we 
have  still  the  rhythm  of  our  functions  and  the  current  of  cor 
thoughts  to  yield  us  marks  by  which  to  measure  duration. 
Necessarily^  then^  when  we  think  of  any  position  in  past 
time^  we  cannot  associate  it  with  its  cluster  of  almost  equi- 
distant positions  in  time^  without  being  conscious  moie  or 
less  clearly  of  the  feelings  which  occupied  those  almost  equi- 
distant or  contiguous  positions.  Association  of  feelings 
contiguous  in  time^  is  involved  by  association  of  their  like 
time-relations.  Passing  to  contiguous, co-existent 

feelings,  we  may  see  that  the  association  of  them  results 
from  a  further  complication  of  the  same  process.  Feelings 
known  in  sequence,  and  serving  as  marks  that  measure 
duration,  may  bo  sounds  or  odours  which  do  not  necessarily 
connote  Space  at  all  in  a  rudimentary  consciousness.  But 
in  a  consciousness  containing  tactual  and  visual  experiences, 
there  always,  along  with  the  sequent  feelings  caused  by 
inner  or  outer  changes,  occur  certain  feelings,  received  by 
touch  or  sight  or  both,  which  continue  to  co-exist  while 
the  sequent  feelings  are  passing.  These  simultaneously- 
experienced  feelings  yielded  by  things  contiguous  in  space, 
which  persist  side  by  side  in  consciousness  over  an  appreci- 
able period  measured  by  sequent  feelings,  are  necessarily 
associated  with  these  in  their  time-relations.  Hence  on  re- 
calling any  relations  of  sequence,  there  are  apt  to  recur  tie 
various  relations  of  co-existence  which  were  perceived  along 
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with  ihem.  And  the  feelings  tliat  occupied  these  nearly  eqni 
distant  positions  in  space  that  were  presented  in  these 
nearly  eqni-distant  positions  in  time,  being  among  the  feel- 
ing^ which  made  marks  in  consciousness  at  that  time,  the 
representation  of  that  time  entails  a  recurrence  of  these 
marks. 

The  process  thus  described  as  taking  place  with  simple 
relations  having  simple  feeHngs  for  their  tenns,  equally 
holds  in  a  plexus  of  relations  among  many  feelings ;  as  in 
the  perception  of  an  ordinary  object.  When,  for  instance, 
in  recognizing  a  face  we  saw  last  week,  we  associate  each 
of  the  many  combined  relations  of  position  constituting  its 
form^  with  the  respective  like  relations  before  experienced ; 
and  when  along  with  the  recognition  there  arises  the  con- 
scionsness  of  a  redness  on  the  cheek  that  was  before  present 
but  is  now  absent;  this  recollection  of  the  colour  that 
occupied  a  particular  place,  results  simply  because  it  was 
one  of  the  elements  entangled  in  the  plexus  of  relations 
which  gave  the  consciousness  its  individuality.  On  before 
fleeing  the  face,  this  colour  was  a  term  to  various  rela- 
tiona  of  difference  involved  in  the  consciousness;  it  was 
presented  at  the  same  instant  of  time  with  the  many  other 
related  feelings  which  the  consciousness  contained ;  and  as 
having  a  position  fixed  in  reference  to  aU  parts  of  the  face, 
it  entered  into  a  great  number  of  relations  of  co-exist- 
ence. Hence,  having  served  as  a  common  term  to  many 
different  but  combined  relations,  it  happens  that  when  these 
are  again  presented,  the  assimilation  of  them  to  the  like 
relations  before  seen,  entails  a  consciousness  of  the  missing 
term  of  these  like  relations  before  seen.  The  colour  is 
thought  of  in  thinking  of  the  relations ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  &ice  as  remembered  and  the  face  as  perceived 
becomes  manifest. 

Thus,  the  fundamental  law  of  association  of  relations,  like 
the  fundamental  law  of  association  of  feelings,  is  that  each, 
at  the  moment  of  presentation,  aggregates  with  its  like  in 
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past  experience.  The  act  of  recognition  and  the  act  d 
association  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  act.  And  the  im- 
plication is  that  besides  this  law  of  association  there  is  no 
other;  but  that  all  farther  phenomena  of  association  are 
incidental. 

§  121.  The  congmity  between  this  conclusion  and  the 
facts  of  nervous  structure  and  function  is  evident. 

Changes  in  nerve-vesicles  are  the  objective  correlatives  of 
what  we  know  subjectively  as  feelings ;  and  the  discharges 
through  fibres  that  connect  nerve-vesicles  are  the  objec- 
tive correlatives  of  what  we  know  subjectively  as  relations 
between  feelings.  It  follows  that  just  as  the  association  of  a 
feeling  with  its  class^  order^  genus^  and  species^  group  within 
group^  answers  to  the  localization  of  the  nervous  change 
within  some  great  mass  of  nerve-vesicles,  within  some  part 
of  that  mass,  within  some  part  of  that  part,  &c.;  so  the  asso- 
ciation of  a  relation  with  its  class,  order,  genus,  and  species, 
answers  to  the  localization  of  the  nervous  discharge  within 
some  great  aggregate  of  nerve-fibres,  within  some  division 
of  that  aggregate,  within  some  bundle  of  that  division. 
Moreover,  as  we  before  concluded  that  the  association  o 
each  feeling  with  its  exact  counterparts  in  past  experience,  « 
answers  to  the  re-excitation  of  the  same  vesicle  or  vesicles ;  ^ 
so  here  wo  conclude  that  the  association  of  each  relation  witL^ 
its  exact  counterparts  in  past  experience,  answers  to  the  re — 
excitation  of  the  same  connecting  fibre  or  fibres.  And  since^ 
on  the  recognition  of  any  object,  this  re-excitation  of  th^ 
plexus  of  fibres  and  vesicles  before  jointly  excited  by  it-:= 
answers  to  the  association  of  each  constituent  relation  and  caelum:; 
constituent  feeling  with  the  like  relation  and  the  like  feelin^3 
contained  in  the  previous  consciousness  of  the  object ;  it  L^ 
clear  that  the  whole  process  is  comprehended  under  tk^ 
principle  alleged.  If  the  recognized  object,  now  lacking  oao 
of  its  traits,  arouses  in  consciousness  an  ideal  feeling  answer- 
ing  to   some   real  feeling  which  this  trait  once  aroused; 
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the  cause  is  tliat  along  with  the  strong  discharge  through 
the  whole  plexus  of  fibres  and  vesicles  directly  excited^ 
there  is  apt  to  go  a  feeble  discharge  to  those  vesicles 
which  answer  to  the  missing  feeling,  through  those  fibres 
which  answer  to  its  missing  relations,  involving  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  feeling  and  its  relations. 


CHAPTER  EL 


PLEASURES    AND     PAINS. 


§  122.  The  foregoing  cliapters  contain  snch  an  ontliiie 
of  the  Inductions  of  Psychology  as  the  plan  of  this  work 
requires.  To  fill  in  this  outline  would  take  more  space 
than  can  be  affordedj  and  would  too  much  interrupt  the 
general  argument. 

There   is,  however,  one   other    side   of  mental  pheno- 
mena as  inductively  generalized,  which  cannot  be  omitted 
without  leaving  this  outline  incomplete.     Thus  far  we  have 
spoken  of  Feelings  as  central  or  peripheral,  as  strong  or 
weak,  as  vague  or  definite,  as  coherent  or  incoherent,  as 
real  or  ideal ;  and  where  we  have  considered  them  as  differ- 
ing in  quality,  the  difierences  named  have  been  such  as  do 
not  connote  anything  more  than  a  state  of  indifierence  in 
the  subject  of  them — ^a  passive  receptivity.     But  there  arc 
certain  common  characters  in  virtue  of  which  Feelings  other- 
wise quite  unlike,  range  themselves  together  either  under 
the  head  of  pleasurable  or  under  the  head  of  painful.     Just 
as  we  saw  that  the  division  of  Feelings  into  real  and  ideal, 
which  is  based  on  a  functional  difi'erence,  cuts  across  the 
divisions  into  central,  ento-peripheral,  and  epi-peripheral, 
which  are  based  on  structural  difierences;  so  here  we  may  see 
that  the  division  of  Feelings  into  agreeable  and  disagreeable, 
traverses  all  other  lines  of  demarkation— groups  into  one 
heterogeneous  assemblage  sensations   from   all   parts  and 
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emotions  of  various  kinds^  together  with  the  ideas  of  such 
sensationfl  and  emotions^  and  into  another  assemblage  sensa- 
tions and  emotions^  real  and  ideal^  simihirly  heterogeneous. 
To  treat  fully  of  consciousness  under  this  further  aspect, 
would  carry  us  still  more  widely  out  of  our  course ;  for  the 
phenomena  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  are  perhaps  the  most 
obscure  and  involved  which  Psychology  includes.  It  must 
suffice  to  set  down  here  what  appear  to  be  the  essentials. 

§  123.  Pleasures  and  Pains  are  concomitants  of  certain 
states,  local  or  general — certain  actions,  I  was  about  to 
say,  but  since  pains  of  one  dass  accompany  what  we  dis- 
tinguish as  inactions  (though  these  can  never  be  absolute 
while  the  life,  general  or  local,  continues)  it  is  better  to  use 
the  word  states.     Not  that  all  living  states,  either  of  the 
whole  organism  or  of  any  organ,  are  accompanied  by  plea- 
mres  or  pains ;  for  many  of  them,  as  those  of  the  viscera 
during  the  normal  discharge  of  their  functions,  yield  to 
ooDBciousness  no  feelings  of  any  kind ;  and  there  are  also 
feelings  yielded  by  higher  organs  that  are  neither  pleasure- 
able  nor  painful,  as  an  ordinary  sensation  of  touch.     But 
while  certain  states   cause  no  feelings,  and  other   states 
Oftuse  indifferent  feelings,  the  feelings  distinguished  as  plea- 
surable and  painful  manifestly  result  from  states  of  some 

kind;  and  the  question  is What  are  the  states  which 

yield  Pains  and  what  are  the  states  which  yield  Pleasures  ? 

As  implied  by  the  parenthetical  remark  just  made,  there 
are  pains  arising  from  states  of  inaction — ^pains  we  call 
fhem,  since  we  here  use  the  word  as  antithetical  to  plea- 
sures ;  but  they  are  best  known  as  discomforts  or  cravings, 
from  having  a  quality  in  which  they  are  like  one  another  and 
unlike  pains  commonly  so-called.  Let  us  glance  at  their 
leading  kinds.  The  cravings  due  to  inaction  of 

the  organs  yielding  the  higher  epi-peripheral  feelings,  are 
rarely  strong  because  these  organs  are  rarely  quite  inactive. 
Sensations  of  touch  being  incessant,  the  want  of  them  is 
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toffW  ftlk.  Sonhds  arc  so  habttaally  heard  eveiywhere  thA 
Urn  aiparieaoo  Ae  desire  for  them  which  follows  continued 
BJaBOBi  O0I7  a&er  being  confiued  for  days  iathe  dark  does 
time  ecme  ■  poeitive  longing  for  light  and  colonr.  The 
Kbienoe  of  odovrs  never  becomes  an  element  of  discomfort. 
And  tbot|^  after  persistent  denial  of  them  certain  natural 
tatMjis  tboM  (d  BweetnosSj  and  still  more  c«rtBin  acquired 
tasta^  am  Iboam  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  come  to  be  mu^ 
desired ;  yet  tiie  cravings  for  them  are  by  no  means  so 
atxOBg  ai  tb6  Mcompanying  ento -peripheral  cravings  with 
iriiicili  tfcoy  ave  apt  to  he  confounded.  Among 

enninga  of  the  ento-peripheral  order  occur  some  of  the 
■tamngeet.  £ntttion  of  the  alimentary  canal  la  soon 
Mknred  by  famfgcr ;  and  if  the  inaction  continaee,  this, 
lioD^  pnMDUj  to  a  distinct  discomfort,  eventually  passes 
into  Bomeliluiig  more  intense.  So,  too,  that  aUiod  in- 
•otim  dne  lo  deficiency  of  liquid  iu  the  ingesta,  brings 
m  tike  loBging  we  call  thirst,  which  also  may  rise  to 
a  gnat  faeig)Lk  And  similarly  with  the  abnormal  ap- 
petites for  habitual  stimulants.  'We  must  not  onut 
the  disagreeable  state  of  consciousness  caused  by  nnactdir 
inaction.  The  irritation  that  sooompuues  enforced  qai> 
escence,  often  very  manifest  in  children,  most  be  nnmbcmd 
among  the  ento-peripheral  cravings.  There  remaiB 

the  dissatisfactions  brought  on  by  certain  inaotdona  of  (Jib 
central  organs  of  the  nerrons  system— the  emotioii^  ersTings. 
Solitude,  necessitating  qniesoence  of  the  factdtiee  exenssed 
in  holding  converse  with  onr  fellow-beJogs,  leads  by  and  I7 
to  great  miseiy.  The  entire  absence  of  marks  of  af- 
proval  from  those  around  as,  causes  a  state  of  oonsOioBV 
nesB  difficult  to  bearj  and  persons  accustomed  to  pooitin 
applause  feel  unhappy  when  it  is  not  given.  In  like  matmo', 
the  faculties  which  have  the  closer  human  relations  tot  tkeiT 
sphere,  yield  their  pains  of  inaction— the  yearmnge  of  Un 
affections.  To  meet  an  obvions  criticism  it  may  be  le- 
marked  that  the  intenser  forms  of  distrasa  oaased  ly  tte 
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breakiiig  of  these  closer  human  relations^  are  not  to  be  in- 
cluded among  emotional  cravings;  but  resnlt  from  the 
representation  of  a  fiitore  in  which  such  cravings  will  never 
be  satisfied. 

We  now  turn  to  pains  of  the  opposite  kind — the  states 
of  consciousness  that  accompany  excessive  actions.  Of 
these  there  are^  of  course^  classes  corresponding  to  the 
above-described  classes  of  the  pains  of  deficient  actions. 
They  must  be  briefly  enumerated.  Among  the 

epi-peripheral  feelings^  those  which  originate  on  the  general 
sm&ce  are  conspicuously  capable  of  being  raised  to  a  pain- 
fill  strength.  The  sensation  of  heat  much  intensified  passes 
into  the  unbearable  sensation  we  know  as  burning  or  scald- 
faig.  Pressure  against  a  hard  body  produces  by  its  excess 
an  intolerable  state  of  consciousness.  Doubtless^  too^  all 
smarts  and  aches  caused  by  bruises^  wounds^  and  other 
injuries  of  the  surface^  imply  the  undue  excitement  of  nerves 
which  when  normally  excited  yield  the  normal  peripheral 
feelings.  Auditory  sensations  occasionally  rise  to  an  ex- 
teeme  that  cannot  be  borne  with  equanimity.  Persons  in 
the  cupola  from  which  a  cannon  is  fired^  or  those  in  a  belfry 
when  a  peal  is  being  rung,  have  vivid  experiences  of  this. 
It  is  not  often  that  visual  feelings  reach  a  height  which  is 
painful — ^in  men^  at  least,  whose  eyes  are  strong.  But  men 
whose  eyes  are  debilitated  cannot  look  at  the  sun  without 
sufferings  and  even  find  it  unpleasant  to  gaze  at  a  large  area 
of  bright  scarlet.  Olfactory  feelings,  often  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable^  do  not  become  positive  pains.  Inhaling  ammo- 
nia does,  indeed,  cause  a  kind  of  smart ;  but  this,  arising 
not  in  the  olfactory  chamber  so  much  as  in  the  nostrils,  is 
rather  to  be  classed  as  an  intense  form  of  common  sensa- 
tion. Tastes,  too,  though  many  of  them  are  repugnant,  do 
not  become  painful  by  increase  of  strength ;  nor  when  the 
repugnancy  exists  is  strength  always  a  needful  condition. 
On  the  one  hand,  such  a  taste  as  that  of  cod-liver  oil  is  dis- 
agreeable even  though  slight;  whilc^  on  the  other  hand, 
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■  it  not  rendered  disngrceable  by  any  degree  of 
Among  feelings  of  wito- peripheral 
origin^  the  oonneKion  between  pain  and  excoea  of  action 
is  fiintiKw.  Booh  of  tbcm  as  accompany  muscular  strains 
■how  1U  painB  rencbed  tbrongfa  intensification  of  feelings 
which  when  moderate  are  not  painful :  tbo  distressing 
eoaataouBData  of  extreme  effort  ia  a  bigbcr  degree  of  the 
ordinaiy  oonwioiisness  of  effort.  But  passing  over  the 
ento-paripheral  piiins  of  ibis  order,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
of  the  net  that  they  arise  from  excessive  actions  in  organs 
whose  normal  sctioos  yield  no  feebngs.  The  pains  con- 
■6C[tieilt  on  repleticiin  come  from  parts  wbicb,  wben  sot  over- 
tftzed,  add  no  appreciable  elements  to  consciousness;  and 
it  is  thus  with  the  viscera  in  gcnentl.  Tbo  like  may  be 
said  of  those  jMine  initiated  within  the  limbs  which  are  not 
directly  doe  to  etcesses  of  action  of  tho  limba  themselvea 
or  parts  of  them.  Such  pains,  consequent,  let  us  say,  on 
goat  or  on  a  local  disease,  imply  extreme  demands  made  on 
certain  local  Btmctures  and  their  nerves,  wbicb  when  not 
over-worked  originate  no  sensations.  The  central 

feelings  are  scarcely  in  any  case  niade  painfol  simply  hj 
excess.  Normal  emotions  responding  to  t^e  variona  normal 
activities,  do  not,  however  high  they  may  rise,  become  in- 
trinsically disagreeable.  We  havfit  indeed,  occasional  aSii* 
sion  to  states  in  which  "joy  is  almost  pain,"  showing » 
perceived  approach  to  this  effect  of  excess ;  bnt  if  pain  M> 
caused  is  ever  actually  reached,  it  is  very  rarely. 

Tbns  recognizing,  at  the  one  extreme,  the  negative  paiu 
of  inactions,  called  cravings,  and,  at  the  other  extreme,  tJw 
positive  pains  of  excessive  actions,  the  implication  is  that 
pleasures  accompany  actions  lying  between  these  extienei. 
It  is  true  that  the  positive  or  negative  pain  attending  ono 
or  other  of  the  extremes  is  missing  among  actions  of  certain 
orders ;  and  that  other  actions  may  be  named  which  are  dift* 
agreeable  even  when  of  medium  intensity.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  explanation  is  that  no  feeling  of  the  order  dne  Ic 
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tho  extreme  state  arises  because  the  extreme  state  is  not 
reached.  The  fact  that  from  the  kidneys  there  comes  no 
craving,  may  pair  off  with  the  fact  that  they  have  always 
work  to  do.  No  one  longs  for  tactual  impressions  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  tactual  impressions  are  unceasing.  The 
emotions  that  go  along  with  the  successful  pursuit  of  the 
various  objects  of  life,  cannot  well  rise  from  a  plesisurable 
degree  to  a  painful  degree ;  since  the  environing  conditions 
which  cause  them  do  not  admit  of  the  required  progressive 
intensification,  (jenerally  speaking,  then,  pleasures  are  the 
concomitants  of  medium  activities,  where  the  activities  are 
of  kinds  liable  to  be  in  excess  or  in  defect ;  and  where  they 
are  of  kinds  not  liable  to  be  excessive,  pleasure  increases 
as  the  activity  increases,  except  where  the  activity  is  either 
constant  or  involuntary. 

Though  we  thus  see  whereabouts  pleasure  is  to  be  found 
among  the  feelings,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  relations 
remain  but  ill-defined.  The  conception  of  it  as  the  con- 
comitant of  an  activity  which  is  neither  too  small  nor  too 
great,  is  a  conception  open  to  a  criticism  akin  to  that  made 
by  Mr.  Mill  on  the  doctrine  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  that  "plea- 
sure is  a  reflex  of  the  spontaneous  and  unimpeded  exertion 
of  a  power,  of  whose  energy  we  are  conscious,^^  and  upon 
^8  kindred  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  that  it  accompanies  the 
action  of  a  healthy  faculty  on  its  appropriate  object.     For 

there  arise  the  questions What  constitutes  a  medium 

activity?  What  determines  that  lower  limit  of  pleasur- 
able action  below  which  there  is  craving,  and  that  higher 
limit  of  pleasurable  action  above  which  there  is  pain  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  answer  these  questions,  and  is  it  possible 
to  answer  the  further  question — How  happen  there  to  bo 
certain  feelings  (as  among  tastes  and  odours)  which  are 
disagreeable  in  all  degrees  of  intensity,  and  others  that  are 
agreeable  in  all  degrees  of  intensity?  Answers  are,  I  believe, 
to  be  found.  But  they  must  be  sought  in  a  region  which 
psychologists  have  not  explored.     If  we  study  feelings  only 
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as  they  at  present  exist,  we  shall  find  no  solution ;  bul  m~ 
limy  find  a  solution  if  we  tarn  to  the  paet  cooditioos  onder 
which  feelings  have  been  evolved. 

}  124.  Let  na  firat  glance  at  the  fact,  sufficiently  olivioiis 
and  eufficiently  significant,  that  the  extreme  states,  positive 
and  negative,  along  ivith  which  pains  occur,  are  states 
iticoiuisU'nt  with  tliat  due  balance  of  tho  functions  coq- 
situl.iug  health;  whereas  that  medium  state  along  with  wliioh 
pieoauro  oc^^rs,  is  consistent  with,  or  rather  ia  demanded 
by,  this  due  balance.  This  we  may  see  a  priori.  In  a 
mutually-dependent  set  of  organs  having  a  conesn^iit  of 
functions,  the  very  esistence  of  a  special  organ  having  it« 
special  function,  implies  that  the  absence  of  its  function 
must  cause  disturbance  of  the  consensim — implies,  too,  that 
its  function  may  be  raised  to  an  esceBS  which  mnst  cause 
disturbance  of  the  conne^nsus — implies,  therefore,  that  main- 
tenance  of  the  consensus  goes  along  with  a  mcdinm  degree 
of  its  fiinction.  The  a  prio7-i  inference  involyed,  that  theso 
medium  actions  productive  of  pleasure  must  be  beneficial, 
and  the  extreme  actions  prodnctive  of  pain  detrimeotal,  is 
abundantly  confirmed  a  pMteriori  where  the  actioDB  are  of 
all>esaential  kinds.     Here  are  a  few  oases. 

Intense  cold  and  intense  heat  both  canse  acnte  anffering, 
and  if  the  body  is  long  exposed  to  them  both  cause  death; 
while  a  moderate  warmth  is  pleasurable  and  condaoes  to 
physical  well-being.  Extreme  craving  for  food  accompanies 
a  hurtfol  inaction  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  if  this  oraviBg 
and  this  inaction  persist  the  result  is  &tal.  Conversely,  If 
solid  food,  or  liquid,  continues  to  be  swallowed  under  com- 
pulsion,  regardless  of  the  painful  sensations  prodooed,  the 
effect  is  also  detrimental,  and  may  even  kill.  Bat  between 
these  pains  attending  deficient  and  excessive  aolaon  then 
are  the  pleasures  of  eating,  which  are  keenest  when  tlie 
benefit  to  be  derived  is  greatest.  To  a  person  in  healtli 
duly  rested,  the  feeling  that  accompanies  absolute  inaoticai 
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of  &B  muscles  is  tmbearable;  and  this  inaction  is  injnriouR. 
On  the  other  hand^  extreme  exertion  of  the  muscles  in 
general  is  alike  distressing  and  productive  of  prostration^ 
while  exertion  of  a  particular  muscle  pushed  to  a  painful 
excess,  leaves  a  temporary  paralysis,  and  occasionally,  by 
rapturing  some  of  the  muscular  fibres,  entails  prolonged 
nselessness.  Arrest  of  breathing  by  forcible  closure  of  the 
air-passages,  causes  an  intolerable  state  of  consciousness; 
and  life  soon  ceases  if  there  is  no  relief.  The  breathing  of 
foul  air  is  injurious  as  well  as  repugnant;  while  the  breathing 
of  air  that  is  exceptionally  fresh  and  pure,  is  both  plea- 
surable and  physically  advantageous.  So,  too,  is  it  with 
the  feelings  caused  by  contacts  with  objects.  Though,  as 
above  pointed  out,  we  cannot  be  debarred  from  these,  and 
therefore  have  no  craving  for  them  and  little  or  no  pleasure 
in  them,  yet  we  are  liable  to  excesses  of  them  and  the 
accompanying  pains ;  and  these  pains  are  the  correlatives  of 
detrimental  results — crushings,  and  bruises,  and  lacerations. 
It  is  even  so  with  extremely  strong  tastes  and  smells.  The 
intense  vegetcJ  bitters  are  poisonous  in  any  considerable 
quantities,  and  the  intensest  are  poisonous  in  very  small 
quantities.  Powerful  acids,  too,  are  poisonous  —  being, 
indeed,  immediately  destructive  of  the  membranes  they 
touch.  And  gases  that  violently  irritate  when  inhaled,  as 
concentrated  ammonia,  or  as  pure  chlorine,  or  as  hydro- 
chloric acid,  work  deleterious  effects. 

These  facts  should  of  themselves  suffice  to  produce  the 
conviction,  spite  of  apparent  exceptions,  that  pains  are 
the  correlatives  of  actions  injurious  to  the  organism,  while 
pleasures  are  the  correlatives  of  actions  conducive  to  its 
welfare.  We  need  not,  however,  rest  satisfied  with  an  in- 
duction from  these  instances  yielded  by  the  essential  vital 
functions;  for  it  is  an  inevitable  deduction  from  the 
hypothesis  of  Evolution,  that  races  of  sentient  creatures 
could  have  come  into  existence  under  no  other  con- 
ditions. 
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§  125.  If  wo  substitute  for  the  word  Pleasure  the  equiva- 
lent pliraso — a  feeling  which  we  seek  to  bring  into  con- 
sciousness and  retain  there^  and  if  we  substitute  for  the 
word  Pain  the  equivalent  phrase — a  feeling  which  we  seek 
to  get  out  of  consciousness  and  to  keep  out  j  we  see  at  once 
that^  if  the  states  of  consciousness  which  a  creature  endea- 
vours to  maintain  are  the  correlatives  of  injurious  actions, 
and  if  the  states  of  consciousness  which  it  endeavours 
to  expel  are  the  correlatives  of  beneficial  actions, 
it  must  quickly  disappear  through  persistence  in  the  in- 
jurious and  avoidance  of  the  beneficial.  In  other  words, 
those  races  of  beings  only  can  have  survived  in  which,  on 
the  average,  agreeable  or  desired  feelings  went  along  with 
activities  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  while  dis- 
agreeable and  habitually-avoided  feelings  went  along  with 
activities  directly  or  indirectly  destructive  of  life ;  and  there 
must  ever  have  been,  other  things  equal,  the  most  numer- 
ous and  long-continued  survivals  among  races  in  which 
these  adjustments  of  feelings  to  actions  were  the  best,  tend- 
ing ever  to  bring  about  perfect  adjustment. 

If  we  except  the  human  race  and  some  of  the  highest 
allied  races,  in  which  foresight  of  distant  consequences  in- 
troduces a  complicating  clement,  it  is  undeniablo  that  every 
animal  habitually  persists  in  each  act  which  gives  pleasure, 
so  long  as  it  docs  so,  and  desists  from  each  act  which  gives 
pain.  It  is  manifest  that,  for  creatures  of  low  intelligence, 
unable  to  trace  involved  sequences  of  effects,  there  can  bo 
no  other  guidance.  It  is  manifest  that  in  proportion  as  this 
guidance  approaches  completeness,  the  life  will  be  long ;  anil 
that  the  life  will  bo  short  in  proportion  as  it  falls  short  of 
completeness.  Whence  it  follows  that  as,  other  things 
equal,  the  longer-lived  individuals  of  any  species  will  moro 
frequently  produce  and  rear  progeny  than  the  shorter-lived, 
the  descendants  of  the  one  must  tend  to  replace  those  of 
the  other — a  process  which,  equally  operative  among  the 
multiplying  families  of  these  surviving  descendants,  cannot 
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bnt  work  towards  maintenance  and  improvemont  of  tlio 
guidance. 

How  then,  it  will  be  asked,  does  it  happen  that  animah 
sometimes  die  from  eating  poisonous  plants,  or  surfeit  them- 
selves  fatally  with  kinds  of  food  which,  though  wholesome 
in  moderate  quantities,  are  injurious  in  large  quantities  ? 
The  reply  is  that,  by  natural  selection,  the  guidance  of  plea- 
sures and  pains  can  be  adjusted  only  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  habitat  within  which  the  special  type  has  been  evolved. 
Survival  of  the  fittest  cannot  bring  the  inclinations  and  aver- 
sions into  harmony  with  unfelt  conditions.  And  since  each 
species  under  pressure  of  increasing  numbers  is  ever  thrust- 
ing itself  into  adjacent  environments,  its  members  must  from 
time  to  time  meet  with  plants,  with  prey,  with  enemies, 
with  physical  actions,  of  which  neither  they  nor  their 
ancestors  have  had  experience,  and  to  which  their  feelings 
are  nnadapted.  Not  only  by  migration  into  other  habitats, 
bnt  also  by  changes,  inorganic  and  organic,  within  its  own 
habitat,  does  each  species  suffer  from  failures  of  adjustment. 
But  mis-adjustment  inevitably  sets  up  re-adjustment.  Those 
individuals  in  whom  the  likes  and  dislikes  happen  to  bo 
most  out  of  harmony  with  the  new  circumstances,  are  tho 
first  to  disappear.  And  if  the  race  continues  to  exist  thero 
cannot  but  arise,  by  perpetual  killing-off  of  the  least 
adapted,  a  variety  having  feelings  that  serve  as  incentives 
and  deterrents  in  the  modified  way  required. 

We  will  consider  more  at  length,  in  connection  with  our 
own  race,  the  qualifications  with  which  the  general  law  must 
be  received. 

§  126.  Mankind  shows  us  in  many  conspicuous  ways,  tho 
failures  of  adjustment  that  follow  changes  of  environing 
conditions — ^not  so  much  the  changes  which  migrations  in- 
volve, though  these  too  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  but 
the  changes  caused  by  tlie  growth  of  large  societies. 

Pre-historic  men,  like  men  as  we  find  them  still  in  many 
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parts  of  the  Earth,  had  feelings  congmoos  with  the  wander- 
ing predatory  life,  only  incipiently  social,  which  they  had  to 
lead.  Inadequate  supply  of  wild  food  compelled  some  of 
their  descendants  to  become  pastoral  and  agricnltoral ;  and 
these  multiplied  into  populous  tribes  and  eventually  into 
settled  communities.  They  were  thereby  cut  off  from  activi- 
ties like  those  of  the  men  whose  characters  they  inherited, 
and  were  forced  into  activities  to  which  their  inherited 
characters  furnished  no  incentives.  Throughout  the  course 
of  civilization  this  has  been,  and  continues  in  large 
measure  to  be,  the  source  of  discordances  between  in* 
clinations  and  requirements.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
still  survive  those  feelings,  quite  proper  to  our  remote 
ancestors,  which  find  their  gratification  in  the  de- 
structive activities  of  the  chase  and  in  warfare — ^feelings 
which,  anti-social  as  is  the  conduct  they  prompt,  in- 
directly cause  numerous  miseries.  On  the  other  hand, 
persistent  and  monotonous  labour  has  been  rendered  by 
the  pressure  of  population  a  necessity;  and  though  to 
civilized  men  work  is  by  no  means  so  repugnant  as  to 
savages,  and  to  a  few  is  even  a  source  of  pleasure,  yet  the 
re-adjiistment  lias  at  present  gone  by  no  means  so  far  tliat 
pleasure  is  habitually  found  in  the  amount  of  work  liabita- 
ally  required.  Further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  many  of  the 
industrial  activities  which  the  struggle  for  existence  has 
thrust  on  the  members  of  modern  societies,  are  in-door 
activities — activities  not  only  unresponded  to  by  the  feel- 
ings inherited  from  aboriginal  men,  but  in  direct  conflict 
with  those  more  remotely  inherited  and  deeply  organized 
feelings  which  prompt  a  varied  life  in  the  open  air. 

Secondary  discordances,  and  resulting  derangements  of 
the  normal  guidance,  are  indirectly  caused  by  this  enforced 
persistence  in  habits  of  life  at  variance  with  the  needs  of  the 
constitution.  A  sedentary  occupation  pursued  for  years  in  a 
confined  air,  regardless  of  protesting  sensations,  brings  about 
a  degenerate  physical  state  in  which  the  inherited  feelings 
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Are  greatly  ont  of  Iiarmony  with  the  superinduced  require- 
ments of  the  body.  Desired  foods^  originally  appropriate^ 
become  indigestible.  An  air  pleasure-giving  by  its  fresh- 
ness to  those  in  vigour^  brings  colds  and  rheumatisms. 
Amounts  of  exertion  and  excitement  naturally  healthful  and 
gratifying^  are  found  injurious.  All  which  evils^  due  though 
they  are  to  continued  disregard  of  the  guidance  of  inherited 
feelings,  come  eventually  to  be  mistaken  for  proofs  that  the 
guidance  of  inherited  feelings  is  worthless. 

There  is  yet  another  derivative  cause  of  derangement. 
Men  whose  circumstances  compel  them  day  after  day  to  call 
oertain  powers  into  undue  and  painful  action,  while  they  are 
shut  out  from  most  of  the  pleasures  accompanying  the  due 
action  of  other  powers,  are  liable  to  carry  too  far  such  plea- 
surable actions  as  remain  to  them.  After  disagreeable  states 
of  consciousness  long  submitted  to,  an  agreeable  state  of 
consciousness  is  received  with  eagerness;  and  in  the  absence 
of  alternative  agreeable  states  is  maintained  by  too  great  a 
persistence  in  the  action  which  brings  it.  Hence  arise 
various  kinds  of  excess.  Feelings  which  would  not  have 
misled  men  if  all  their  other  feelings  had  had  appropriate 
spheres  of  action,  become  misleading  when  these  other  feel- 
ings are  repressed.  And  then  there  is  charged  upon  the 
active  feelings  that  misguidance  which  has  arisen  from 
enforced  disobedience  to  the  rest. 

The  rectification  of  these  profound  and  multitudinous  dis* 
cordances  by  the  re-equilibration  of  constitution  and  condi- 
tions, proceeds  in  the  human  race  very  slowly,  for  several 
reasons.     They  are  these.  As  pointed  out  in  the 

Principles  of  Biology,  §  166,  the  fitting  of  an  organism 
to  new  circumstances  becomes  less  and  less  easily  effected  by 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  proportion  as  the  organism  becomes 
complex.  This  is  illustrated  most  clearly  among  ourselves. 
There  are  so  many  kinds  of  superiorities  which  severally 
enable  men  to  survive,  notwithstanding  accompanying  in- 
ierioritiesj  that  natural  selectiou  cannot  by  itself  rectify  any 
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particular  unfitness  :  especially  if,  as  usually  happens,  there 
are  co-existing  unfitnesses  which  all  vary  independently. 
Indirect  equilibration  can  play  but  a  secondary  part,  and  the 
change  having  to  be  wrought  by  direct  equilibration,  or  the 
inheritance  of  functionally-produced  alterations^  is  slower 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.  Again,  the  conditions 

to  which  we  must  be  re-adapted  are  themselves  changing. 
l']ach  further  modification  of  human  nature  makes  possible  a 
further  social  modification.  The  environment  alters  along 
with  alteration  of  the  constitution.  Hence  there  is  required 
re-adjustment  upon  re-adjustment.  Once  more^ 

such  help  to  re-adjustment  as  would  result  from  survival  of 
the  fittest  if  individuals  in  most  respects  ill-fitted  were 
allowed  to  disappear,  is  in  great  part  prevented.  Indeed, 
the  imbecile  and  idle  are  artificially  enabled  to  multiply  at 
the  expense  of  the  capable  and  industrious. 

In  the  case  of  mankind,  then,  there  has  arisen,  and  must 
li)ug  continue,  a  deep  and  involved  derangement  of  the 
natural  connexions  between  pleasures  and  beneficial  actions 
and  l)etwcen  pains  and  detrimental  actions — a  derangement 
which  so  obscures  these  natural  connexions  that  even  the 
reverse  connexions  are  supposed  to  obtain.  And  the  half- 
avowed  belief,  very  commonly  to  be  met  with,  that  painful 
actions  are  beneficial  and  pleasurable  actions  detrimental, 
has  been,  and  still  is,  upheld  by  creeds  which  present  for 
the  worship  of  men  a  Being  who  is  supposed  to  be  displeased 
with  them  if  they  seek  gratifications,  and  to  be  propitiated  by 
gratuitous  self-denials  and  even  by  self-tortures. 

§  127.  Here,  however,  we  accept  the  inevitable  corollary 
from  the  general  doctrine  of  Evolution,  that  pleasures  arc 
the  incentives  to  life-supporting  acts  and  pains  the  deteiTcnts 
iVom  life-destroying  acts.  Not  only  do  we  see  that  among 
inferior  sentient  creatures  this  guidance  is  undeniably  effi- 
cient, but  also  that  it  is  undeniably  efficient  in  ourselves,  so 
far   as   regards   the   functions   on   which   life   immediately 
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dependa.  And  we  cannot  here  suppose  that  a  regulative 
system  efficient  for  all<^essential  actions  has  to  be  reversed 
for  the  actions  growing  out  of  them. 

One  more  qualification  has  to  be  made.  We  are  apt 
to  take  for  granted  that  the  beneficial  actions  secured  must 
be  actions  beneficial  to  the  individual;  whereas  the  only 
necessity  is  that  they  shall  be  beneficial  to  the  race.  The 
two  are  by  no  means  identical.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  while 
the  individual  is  young  and  not  yet  fertile,  its  welfare  and 
tiiie  welfare  of  the  race  go  together ;  but  when  the  repro- 
ductive age  is  reached,  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  race  cease  to  be  the  same,  and  may  be  diametrically 
opposed.  In  fact  they  are  diametrically  opposed  more  fre- 
quently than  not.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  those  cases  of 
asexual  genesis  prevalent  among  the  lower  types  of  animals, 
in  which,  by  the  breaking  up  of  its  body  into  two  or  more, 
the  individuality  of  the  parent  is  lost  in  the  individualities 
of  the  offspring ;  but  I  refer  to  those  cases  of  sexual  genesis, 
very  general  among  invertebrate  animals,  in  which  the  death 
of  the  parents  is  a  normal  result  of  propagation.  In  the 
great  class  Insects,  the  species  of  which  out-number  all 
other  RnJTTiftl  species,  the  rule  is  that  the  male  lives  only 
ontil  a  new  generation  has  been  begotten,  and  that  the 
female  dies  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  deposited,  or,  as  in  some 
cases,  leaves  the  dead  shell  of  her  body  to  be  a  protecting 
cover  to  the  eggs.  Here,  however,  each  new  generation 
does  not  depend  for  its  welfare  on  continued  life  of  the  old. 
Where,  as  among  the  higher  animals,  the  ofispring  have  to  be 
fostered,  survival  of  the  fittest  must  establish  such  a  consti- 
tutional balance  that  obedience  to  the  feelings,  peripheral  and 
central,  which  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  species  cannot 
be  fatal  or  even  seriously  injurious.  And  where,  as  in  the 
highest  types,  successive  broods  or  successive  individuals 
are  produced  during  a  series  of  years,  and  especially  wbere 
the  successive  individuals  so  produced  have  to  be  fostered  for 
long  periods,  the  implied  satisfaction  of  the  feelings  must  bo 
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consistent  with  parental  welfare.  If  we  cannot  inSer,  as  s 
necessary  result  of  survival  of  the  fittest,  that  the  guidance 
of  the  feelings  is  here  beneficial  to  the  individnal,  we  can  at 
any  rate  infer  that  it  is  not  detrimental. 

Thus,  considering  as  transitional  those  many  anomaliefl 
that  accompany  the  adaptation  of  the  human  race  to  social 
conditions^  and  taking  account  of  the  qualification  jnal 
made^  we  conclude  that,  up  to  the  reproductive  age,  pains 
are  the  concomitants  of  actions  injurious  both  to  the  indifi- 
dual  and  to  the  species,  while  pleasures  are  the  conoomitantB 
of  actions  beneficial  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
species ;  and  that  while,  after  reproduction  commences^  tie 
same  relations  continue  to  hold,  the  additional  relations  be* 
tween  feelings  and  actions  which  then  arise,  may  be  of  a 
reverse  kind,  but  that  the  reversal  cannot  obtain  among  tbe 
higher  types  of  sentient  beings. 

§  128.  A  few  words  must  be  added  on  one  further 
question — What  are  the  intrinsic  natures  of  Pleasures  and 
l^iins,  psychologically  considered  ?  This  question  appears 
unanswerable,  and  may  eventually  prove  to  be  so.  With- 
out hero  attempting  to  answer  it,  I  will  briefly  set  down 
three  allied  general  facts  which  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  an  answer  is  to  bo  found,  if  there  is  one. 

Pleasures  to  a  large  extent,  and  Pains  to  some  extent,  are 
sepjirate  from,  and  additional  to,  the  feelings  with  which  we 
habitually  identify  them.  If  I  hear  a  sound  of  beautiful 
quality,  an  agreeable  state  of  consciousness  is  produced; 
but  if  this  sound  is  unceasing,  or  perpetually  repeated,  the 
state  of  consciousness  loses  its  agrceableness  without  other- 
wise changing.  A  glow  of  delight  accompanies  the  sight 
of  a  fine  colour ;  but  after  hav^ing  the  colour  before  the  eyes 
for  a  long  time  there  remains  only  the  consciousness  of  its 
quality — the  delight  is  gone.  Similarly,  if  I  go  on  tasting 
something  sweet,  there  comes  a  time  when  the  gratification 
ends,  though  the  sense  of  sweetness  continues.     Doubtless 
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{he  sense  of  sweetness  itself  eventnally  becomes  deadened ; 
bat  the  gretification  gives  place  to  nansea  before  this 
happens.  Among  Pains  the  parallel  fact  is  less 

conspicnons ;  bnt  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  along 
with  the  localized  pain^  say  of  a  bruise  or  a  bum,  there 
goes  an  element  of  distress  that  is  not  localized. 

The  second  of  these  allied  truths,  illustrations  of  which 
serve  in  part  to  re-illustrate  the  first,  is  that  Pleasures  and 
Pains  may  be  acquired— may  be,  as  it  were,  superposed  on 
oertain  feelings  which  did  not  originally  yield  them. 
Smokers,  snu£f-taker8,  and  those  who  chew  tobacco,  furmsh 
fiuniliar  instances  of  the  way  in  which  long  persistence  in  a 
sensation  not  originally  pleasurable,  makes  it  pleasurable — 
tlie  sensation  itself  remaining  unchanged.  The  like  happens 
with  various  foods  and  drinks,  which,  at  first  distasteful,  are 
afterwards  greatly  relished  if  frequently  taken.  Common 
sayings  about  the  effects  of  habit  imply  recognition  of  this 
troth  as  holdingwith  feelings  of  other  orders.  That 

acute  pain  can  be  superinduced  on  feelings  originally  agree- 
able or  indifferent,  we  have  no  proof.  But  we  have  proof 
that  the  state  of  consciousness  called  disgust  may  be  made 
inseparable  from  a  feeling  that  was  once  pleasurable.  The 
extreme  repugnances  shown  by  children  to  the  sweet  things 
given  them  along  with  medicines,  are  illustrations ;  and  pro- 
bably nearly  every  one  can  furnish  from  his  own  experience 
some  instance  of  acquired  aversion  of  another  order. 

The  third  of  these  allied  facts  is  that  Pleasures  are  more 
like  one  another  than  are  the  feelings  which  yield  them, 
and  that  among  Pains  we  may  trace  a  parallel  resemblance. 
The  wave  of  delight  produced  by  the  sight  of  a  grand  land- 
scape, is  qualitatively  much  the  same  as  that  produced  by 
an  expressive  musical  cadence.  There  is  close  kinship  be- 
tween the  agreeable  feelings  aroused,  the  one  by  a  kind 
Word  and  the  other  by  a  highly  poetical  thought.  Nay,  it 
Deeds  but  to  mark  the  accompanying  expression  of  face, 
to  perceive  that  even  the  pleasure  which  an  exquisite  per- 
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fame  yields  is  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  same  nature. 
Indeed,  the  frequent  application  of  the  words  sweet,  delici- 
ous, &c.,  to  things  and  acts  of  all  kinds  that  yield  great 
pleasure,  shows  that  this  similarity  is  habitually  recog- 
nized. Pains  display  this  kinship  still  more 
conspicuously.  Though  the  ordinary  feelings  of  heat,  of 
pressure,  and  of  muscular  tension,  resemble  one  another 
but  little,  yet  when  they  are  severally  raised  to  high  in- 
tensities the  resulting  pains  are  nearly  allied.  Indeed,  there 
is  an  obvious  family  likeness  among  all  the  peripheral  pains 
when  intense,  and  among  all  the  central  pains  when  intense. 
These  three  general  facts  taken  together,  warrant  the 
suspicion  that  while  Pleasures  and  Pains  are  partly  con- 
stituted of  those  local  and  conspicuous  elements  of  feeling 
directly  aroused  by  special  stimuli,  they  are  largely,  if 
not  mainly,  composed  of  secondary  elements  of  feeling 
aroused  indirectly  by  diffused  stimulation  of  the  nervous 
system.  In  a  future  part  of  this  work  we  may  find  further 
reasons  for  believing  this. 


PART  IIL 


GENERAL   STNTHESIS. 


CHAPTER  L 

LIFE  AND  MIND  AS  CORRESPONDENCE  * 

§  129.  Having  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  contem- 
plated those  facts  of  nervous  strnctnre  and  function  which 
finrm  the  data  of  Psychology;  and  havings  in  the  part  just 
dosedy  gpK)uped  together  the  inductions  drawn  from  a 
general  survey  of  mental  states  and  processes ;  we  are  pre- 
pared for  a  deductive  interpretation.  The  field  of  inquiry 
which  we  incidentally  entered  in  the  last  chapter^  when 
seeking  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  we  have  now  to  explore  systematically  throughout  its 
whole  extent. 

If  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is  true,  the  inevitable  impli^ 
cation  is  that  Mind  can  be  understood  only  by  observing 
bow  Mind  is  evolved.  If  creatures  of  the  most  elevated 
lands  have  reached  those  highly  integrated,  very  defi- 
nite, and  extremely  heterogeneous  organizations  they  pos- 
Bess,  through  modifications  upon  modifications  accumulated 
during  an  immeasurable  past — ^if  the  developed  nervous 

*  This  Chapter  itaiids  in  place  of  five  chapters  which,  in  the  original  edition 
«f  thia  work,  prepared  the  way  for  the  General  Synthesis.  The  first  of  them, 
Oi  Method,  I  hope  eventually  to  include  in  an  introduction  to  Firat 
Jhrimeipiet.  The  others  are  now  embodied  in  Part  I.  of  the  Prindples  qf 
Miology.  Except  by  the  omission  of  these  introductory  chapters,  the  General 
l^ynthesis  remains  in  substance  unchanged  ;  but  it  has  been  much  improved 
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systems  of  such  creatures  have  gained  their  oomplez 
structures  aud  functions  little  by  little;  then^  necessarily, 
the  involyed  forms  of  consciousness  which  are  the  corre- 
latives of  these  complex  structures  and  functions  must 
have  arisen  by  degrees.  And  as  it  is  impossible  truly  to 
comprehend  the  organization  of  the  body  in  general,  or  of 
the  nervous  system  in  particular,  without  tracing  its  suc- 
cessive stages  of  complication ;  so  it  most  be  impossible  to 
comprehend  mental  organization  without  similarly  tracing 
its  stages. 

Here,  then,  we  commence  the  study  of  Mind  as  objec- 
tively manifested  in  its  ascending  gradations  through  tlie 
various  types  of  sentient  beings. 

§  130.  From  what  point  are  we  likely  to  obtain  the 
widest  view  of  this  evolution  ?  How  shall  we  guide  our- 
selves towards  a  conception  general  enough  to  include  tiie 
entire  range  of  mental  manifestations,  up  from  creatures 
that  yield  but  the  faintest  traces  of  feeling  to  creatures 
having  intellects  and  emotions  like  our  own  ? 

In  pursuance  of  the  method  of  choosing  hypotheses,  we 
must  compare  mental  phenomena  with  the  phenomena  most 
like  them,  and  observe  what  character,  presented  by  no 
other  phenomena,  they  both  present.*  A  generalization 
uniting  two  dififerent  but  allied  classes  of  facts,  necessarily 
unites  all  the  facts  contained  in  either  class.  Hence,  if  we 
find  a  formula  which  along  with  mental  evolution  includes 
the  evolution  nearest  akin  to  it,  we  shall,  by  implication, 
find  a  formula  comprehending  the  entire  process  of  mental 
evolution.  It  may  afterwards  be  needful  so  to  limit  this 
formula  that  mental  evolution  alone  is  expressed  by  it.  But 
we  shall  best  fulfil  the  requirements  of  clear  exposition  by 
first  exhibiting  mental  evolution  as  it  may  be  most  gene- 

*  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  omitted  chapter  on  Method,  named  in  tbe 
preceding  note. 
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rally -oonceived^  and  subseqaently  specializing  the  concep- 
tion. 

.  The  phenomena  which  those  of  Mind  resemble  in  the 
greatest  degree  are  those  of  bodily  life.  While  these 
daBses  of  phenomena  are  intimately  related  to  one  another^ 
they  are  related  to  other  classes  of  phenomena  in  compara- 
tively  remote  ways.  Oar  question^  therefore^  becomes^ 
What  is  it  that  mental  life  and  bodily  life  have  in  common  ? 
And  this  amounts  to  the  question — ^What  distinguishes  Life 
in  general? 

§  131.  Thus^  in  looking  for  a  conception  of  mental  evolu- 
tion sufficiently  large  to  take  in  all  the  facts^  we  are  led 
back  to  the  definition  of  Life  reached  at  the  outset  of  the 
Principles  of  Biology. 

In  Part  L^  Chap.  IV.  of  that  work^  the  proximate  idea  we 
arrived  at  was  that  Life  is ''  the  definite  combination  of  hete- 
rogeneous changes^  both  simultaneous  and  successive.''  Li 
the  next  chapter  it  was  shown  that  to  develop  this  proxi- 
mate idea  into  a  complete  idea^  it  is  needful  to  recognize 
the  connexion  between  these  actions  going  on  within  an 
organism  and  the  actions  going  on  without  it.  We  saw 
that  Life  is  adequately  conceived  only  when  we  think  of  it 
as  ''the  definite  combination  of  heterogeneous  changes^ 
both  simultaneous  and  successive^  in  correspondence  with 
external  co-existences  and  sequences.''  Afterwards  this 
definition  was  found  to  be  reducible  to  the  briefer  defini- 
tion— ''  The  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to 
external  relations ; "  and  though,  by  leaving  out  the  cha- 
racteristic of  heterogeneity,  this  definition  is  rendered  some- 
what too  wide,  so  that  it  includes  a  few  non- vital  phenomena 
which  simulate  vitality,  yet  practically  no  error  is  likely  to 
result  from  its  use. 

That  Life  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  inner  actions 
corresponding  with  outer  actions,  was  confirmed  on  further 
observing  how  the  degree  of  Life  varies  as  the  degree  of 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  COKKESPONDENCE  AS  DIKECT  AND   HOMOGEKEOUS. 

§  133.  The  lowest  life  is  fonnd  in  enyironments  of  nn- 
usual  simplicity.  Most  enyironments  present  both  co- 
exbtences  and  sequences ;  but  there  are  some  whichj  for  a 
short  time^  present  co-existences  only ;  and  in  these^  during 
this  short  time,  occur  the  least-developed  organic  forms.  Of 
those  classed  with  the  Yegetal  kingdom,  may  be  instanced 
the  Yeast-plant,  and  the  Proiococcua  nivalis  or  red  snow 
siga.  Of  those  held  to  be  of  animal  nature,  the  Oregarina 
and  the  Hydatid  may  be  taken  as  samples. 

The  life  of  each  of  these  organisms  consists,  almost 
wholly,  of  a  few  contemporaneous  processes  adjusted  to  the 
oo-existent  properties  of  the  medium  which  surrounds  it. 
The  yeast-plant  has  for  its  habitat  a  fluid  consisting  of 
water  holding  in  solution  certain  oxy-hydro-carboils,  some 
nitrogenous  matter,  oxygen,  and  probably  other  elements 
in  minor  proportions.  That  it  may  flourish,  the  water  must 
be  neither  very  hot  nor  very  cold ;  and  light  must  be  ex- 
cluded. The  conditions  being  fulfilled,  the  yeast-plant  dis- 
plays what  we  call  vital  changes,  in  correspondence  with 
chemical  changes  among  the  substances  bathing  its  surface. 
The  cell  grows  and  multiplies;  the  fluid  ferments;  and 
while  the  fluid  continues  to  supply  the  needful  materials 
under  the  needful  conditions,  the  cell  continues  to  manifest 
the  same  phenomena.    But  let  the  temperatoro  be  consider* 
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ably  raised^  or  some  of  the  ingredients  exhausted^  and  the 
actions  cease.  The  life^  limited  in  length  to  the  brief  period 
during  which  the  environment  remains  practically  nniformi 
exhibits  no  successive  changes  such  as  those  by  which  a 
shrub  responds  to  the  alternations  of  day  and  nighty  and  of 
the  seasons.  Excluding  those  modifications  of  form  and 
size  which  are  the  necessary  concomitants  of  continued 
assimilation^  the  only  successive  changes  exhibited  by  the 
yeast-plant  in  common  with  the  higher  plants^  are  those 
which  end  in  the  formation  of  spores.  Determined  as  they 
probably  are  by  the  diminishing  quantities  of  the  materials 
needful  for  growth^  these  generative  actions  may  be  re- 
garded as  successive  changes  in  the  organism  corresponding 
with  successive  changes  in  the  environment;  and  most 
likely  there  is  no  organism  but  what^  in  addition  to  the 
simultaneous  processes  taking  place  in  it^  undergoes  a  serial 
process  of  this  character.  Evidently^  however^  the  two 
orders  of  changes^  answering  in  this  case  to  the  two  aU- 
essential  functions  of  assimilation  and  reproduction,  exist 
under  their  simplest  forms  in  correspondence  with  the  sim- 
plest relations  in  the  environment ;  and  ending  as  they  do 
with  that  new  state  of  the  environment  soon  arising,  the  life 
is  as  short  as  it  is  incomplex. 

It  is  needless  to  present  in  detail  each  of  the  other  cases 
named.  The  Protococcus  nivalis  exists  in  snow — a  medium 
simple  and  constant  in  chemical  character,  and  restricted  in 
its  variations  of  temperature.  Reddening  by  its  rapid  multi- 
plication large  tracts  in  the  arctic  regions  in  a  single  night, 
during  which  the  circumstances  must  remain  almost  uni- 
form, this  minute  organism  exhibits  vital  processes  corre- 
sponding only  to  surrounding  co-existences;  and  can  undergo 
scarcely  any  changes  corresponding  to  surrounding  se- 
quences. To  a  new  state  in  its  medium,  it  does  not  adapt 
itself  but  dies  :  the  snow  melts  and  it  disappears.  Similarly 
with  the  Grcrjaruta — a  single-celled  creature  which  inhabits 
the  intestines  of  certain  insects ;  which  is  there  bathed  by 
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natritive  liquid ;  which  is  kept  at  a  tolerably  constant  tem- 
perature ;  and  which  exists  no  longer  than  its  special 
environment  exists.  In  these  and  other  such  cases  the 
pecnliarities  to  be  noted  are : — ^first^  that  the  actions  in  the 
organism  are  immediately  dependent  on  the  affinities  of  the 
elements  touching  it  on  all  sides;  and^  second^  that  the 
internal  change  proceed  uniformly^  or  nearly  so^  because^ 
during  the  brief  time  that  the  life  lasts^  the  external  rela- 
tions remain  uniform^  or  nearly  so.  The  correspondence  is 
at  once  direct  and  homogeneovs.  The  disintegrating  matter 
and  the  matter  to  be  integrated,  being  everywhere  diffiised 
through  the  environment,  it  results  that  all  the  agents  to 
which  the  vital  changes  stand  related,  are  not  only  in  contact 
•mith  the  organism,  but  continually  in  contact  with  it.  And 
hence  there  need  neither  those  motions  nor  locomotions, 
which,  where  they  occur,  involve  more  or  less  heterogeneity 
in  the  correspondence. 

§  134.  In  strictness,  no  other  forms  of  life  than  those 
conditioned  as  above  described,  can  be  said  to  exhibit  a 
correspondence  at  once  direct  and  homogeneous.  But  the 
transition  to  higher  forms  being  gradual,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  divisions  in  such  way  as  entirely  to  avoid  incongruities ; 
and  on  the  whole,  it  seems  best  to  notice  here  a  class  of 
organisms  which,  while  they  exhibit  motion,  either  absolute 
or  relative,  do  so  with  comparative  uniformity.  The  simplest 
of  the  ciliated  animalcules ;  the  most  regpilar  of  the  com- 
pound ciliated  organisms,  like  the  Volvox  globator;  together 
with  the  Sponges  and  their  allies ;  may  be  instanced  as  dis- 
playing life  of  this  order. 

Water,  either  fresh  or  salt,  being  in  all  these  cases  the 
medium  inhabited,  the  general  fact  to  be  observed  is,  that 
the  incipient  multiformity  of  the  vital  actions  is  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  incipient  multiformity  of  the  environ- 
ment. Though,  from  a  human  point  of  view,  the  liquids  in 
which  the  yeast-plant  and  the  Grcgarina  live  are  far  more 
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heterogeneons  than  Hie  water,  either  of  the  sea  or  of  a  pond] 
yet,  relatively  to  these  contained  organisms,  they  are  hm 
heterogeneous.  For  every  portion  of  the  wort  bathfng  tlie 
cell-wall  of  the  yeast-plant,  and  every  portion  of  the  nntri^ 
tive  emnlsion  snrronnding  the  Oregctrimi,  presents  the 
matter  to  be  assimilated ;  bat  every  portion  of  tlie  water  in 
which  a  Protozoon  swims,  though  it  presents  oxjgea,  doei 
not  present  nutriment.  Evenly  difiused  as  the  food  of  the 
first  is,  and  irregularly  scattered  as  is  that  of  the  last,  tii9 
external  relations  must  be  more  homogeneous  to  the  cme 
than  to  the  other.  And  manifestly,  an  organism  whose 
medium,  though  unceasingly  disintegrating  it,  is  not  un- 
ceasingly supplying  it  with  integrable  matter,  but  pieseoto 
only  dispersed  atoms  of  integrable  matter,  must  either  tra- 
verse its  medium  with  such  velocity  as  shall  bring  it  in 
contact  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  integrable  matter,  or 
must  cause  the  medium  to  move  past  it  with  such  velocity- 
must  have  either  an  absolute  motion,  as  the  infusory  animal- 
cule, or  a  relative  motion,  as  the  sponge  towards  the  water  it 
draws  in  and  expels.  Thus  then,  the  addition  of  mechanical 
changes  to  the  changes  displayed  by  motionless  organisms,  i^ 
the  addition  of  new  internal  relations  in  correspondence  witba 
new  external  relations. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  processes  by  whicb*. 
movements  of  this  order  are  effected,  are  themselves  in  direcfc 
and  nearly  homogeneous  correspondence  with  almost  ever-^ 
present  properties  of  the  environment.  The  fact  that  th 
ciliary  action  of  fresh- water  creatures  ceases  when  they 
put  into  sea-water,  and  that  of  sea-water  creatures  whe 
they  are  put  into  fresh-water ;  the  fact  that  when  creature 
displaying  it  have  been  killed,  the  ciliary  action  on  uninjure 
parts,  and  even  on  parts  that  have  been  cut  off,  continues  fo^ 
a  long  time ;  and  the  further  fact,  discovered  by  VirchoiV^ 
that  ciliary  motion  wliich  has  ceased  may  be  re-excited  bjT 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash ;  unite  to  show  that  the  motian 
of  these  microscopic  hairs  is  caused  by  the  immediate  con- 
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tact  of  Bomeihiiig  in  the  Qnyiromnent— consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  minate  internal  changes,  in  correspondence  with 
those  minute  recurring  actions  of  the  medium  which  the 
waving  of  the  cilia  themselves  involve.  And  the  occasional 
suspensions  of  the  motion  may  possibly  result  firom  local 
deficiencies  in  the  medium,  of  those  materials  or  conditions 
that  determine  it ;  in  which  case  this  slight  heterogeneity 
in  the  mechanical  changes  answers  to  a  slight  heterogeneity 
in  the  environment. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE   CORREl^ONDENOE   AS    DIRECT   BUT   HETEROGENEOUS. 

§  135.  The  advance^  of  which  we  have  just  marked  tbo 
first  steps,  from  a  correspondence  that  is  uniform  to  one 
that  is  varied,  begins  to  show  itself  distinctly  when  there 
occur  either  absolute  or  relative  changes  in  the  environment 
Among  plants,  it  is  seen  when,  from  a  habitat  in  which  Uie 
needful  elements,  bathing  the  organism  on  all  sides,  are 
ever  presented  under  fit  conditions  for  absorption  by  it,  we 
pass  to  a  habitat  in  which  the  needful  elements,  though 
always  around,  are  not  always  presented  under  fit  conditions 
for  absorption.     And  among  animals,  it  is  seen  both  on 
passing  from  the  Protozoa  to  the  higher  aquatic  creatures, 
which  being  larger  and  therefore  needing  larger  prey  are 
in  the  condition  of  having  their  nutriment  less  uniformly 
diffused,  and  on  passing  from  aquatic  creatures  to  terrestrial 
ones,  to  which  the  less  uniform  diffusion  of  nutriment  is 
not  relative  only,  but  absolute.     The  result  is,  that  besides 
correspondence  with  a  few  ever-present  co-existences  in  the 
environment,  we  have  now  correspondence  with  a  few  se- 
quences in  it.     Let  us  glance  at  each  class  of  cases. 

§  136.  The  higher  plants,  requiring  not  only  carbonic  acid 
diluted  with  air,  but  light,  a  certain  temperature,  a  certain 
soil,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture,  show  us  variations 
in  the  vital  actions  corresponding  with  variations  which  the 
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nyironment  undergoes  in  respect  to  these  obnditions-^ 
ariations  answering  to  those  of  the  boor,  the  weather^  and 
le  seasons.  As  we  lately  saw^  the  lowest  life  continues 
oly  80  long  as  its  environment  remains  practically  homo- 
Bneons,  both  in  Space  and  Time.  Life  a  degree  higher 
inst  be  looked  for  in  organisms  displaying  change  that 
irrespond  with  the  most  general  change  to  which  the 
lYironment  is  liable ;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  life  exhibited 
f  the  vegetal  kingdom  at  large.  These  changes  in  light 
id  heat,  are  most  general  both  as  occurring  with  greater 
({fnlarity  in  time  and  amoimt  than  any  others,  and  as 
feothig  the  whole  mass  of  tho  surrounding  medium. 
eing  periodic  and  universal,  as  well  as  comparatively  slow, 
ley  produce  only  that  small  degree  of  heterogeneity  in  the 
ivironment,  answered  to  by  the  small  degree  of  hetero- 
Bneity  in  the  visible  changes  of  plant-life. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  greater  complexity  of  corre- 
xmdences,  and  therefore  greater  length  in  the  series  of 
fftespondences,  which  these  higher  plants  display,  involves 

farther  group  of  vital  processes.  The  long-continued 
rowth  made  possible  by  the  better  adjustment  of  internal 
slations  to  extemid  relations,  implying,  as  it  does,  an  in- 
reasing  remoteness  in  the  parts  of  the  organism  firom  one 
QOther,  supposes  some  means  of  putting  the  remote  parts 
1  communication;  and  hence  a  circulatory  system.  Or, 
lore  strictly,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  circulatory  system  is 
eoessitated  by  increase  of  size,  joined  with  the  division  of 
le  environment  into  the  two  halves,  soil  and  air,  so  that 
le  only  respect  in  which  the  plant  shows  us  habitual  move- 
lents  (those  of  sap)  answers  to  the  only  respect  in  which  the 
lements  in  its  environment  are  not  co-extensive  in  Space. 

§  187.  Turning  from  plants  to  plant-animals  or  zoophytes, 
e  see  that  while  in  them  there  are  general  successive 
banges  corresponding,  like  those  of  plants,  with  general 
locessive   chusges   in   their   environment,    they    exhibit 
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certain  speoial  changes,  corresponding  with  special  changeB 
in  it.    Though  to  the  chemicalj  thermal,  and  hygrometnc 
actions  affecting  the  whole  mass  ol  its  medinm,  the  actians 
going  on  in  the  plant  slowly  respond,  they  do  not  xospcmd 
to  surrounding  mechanical  actions;  as  those  of  a  wixe- 
worm  gnawing  its  roots,  or  a  herbivore  browsing  on  its 
leaves.    But  the  most  conspicuous  of  a  zoophyte's  aGtions 
are  those  which  follow  the  touching  cl  its  expanded  ten- 
tadea.    To  a  relation  of  co-existence  between  tangihk  and 
other  properties,  presented  in  a  particular  part  of  the  envi- 
ronment, there  corresponds,  in  the  organism,  a  zelatia&  of 
sequence  between  certain  tactual  impressions  and  cerCui 
contractions.    Here  are  several  fiu^  to  be  noticed.    Fini^ 
that  being  a  stationary  creature  whose  medium  does  not 
supply  matter  to  be  integrated  so  uniformly  as  it  eapp^ 
disintegrating  matter,  the  zoophyte  must  obtain  matter  to 
be  int^rated  by  arresting  those  portions  here  and  there 
moving  through  its  medium;  and  doing  this  presupposes 
sensitiveness  and  contractility  connected  in  the  manner 
seen.     Second,  that  the  ability  to  respond,  not  simply  to 
the  co-existences  and  seqoences  presented  by  the  whole 
mass  of  the  environment,  but  to  the  co-existences  and 
sequences  presented  by  particular  bodies  in  it,  is  an  advance 
in  the  correspondence ;  which  is  also  rendered  more  hetero- 
geneous by  the  addition. 

§  138.  Of  all  these  cases  however,  as  of  those  in  tic 
last  chapter,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  correspondena* 
between  internal  and  external  relations  extends  only  to 
external  relations  which  have  one  or  both  terms  in  contact 
with  the  organism.  The  processes  going  on  in  the  yeast- 
plant  cease  unless  its  cell-wall  is  bathed  by  the  saccharine 
and  other  matters  on  whose  aflSnities  they  depend.  The 
tree  must  have  its  carbonic  acid,  water,  earthy  salts,  ammo- 
nia, and  the  rest,  applied  directly  to  its  surface  in  the  pre- 
sence of  light  and  heat :  until  they  arc  thus  applied  it 
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femains  inert.  And  bo  too  among  the  lowest  animals,  the ' 
mbstanoes  to  be  assimilated  must  come  in  collision  with 
the  organism  before  any  correspondence  between  inner  and 
outer  changes  is  shown.  Alike  in  those  forms  of  life  whose 
enyironments  perpetually  present  the  disiategrating  and  in- 
tegrable  matters  imder  the  requisite  conditions;  in  those 
whose  environments  perpetually  present  them,  but  under 
Tanable  conditions ;  in  those  whose  environments,  though 
not  full  of  integrable  matter,  yet  contain  it  in  such  abimd- 
anoe  that  mere  random  locomotion  brings  them  in  contact 
with  a  sn£Blciency ;  and  in  those  whose  environments  con- 
tain it  in  moving  masses  so  numerous  that,  though  them- 
advea  stationary,  chance  brings  them  as  many  as  they  want 
i— alike  in  all  these  forms  of  life,  there  is  an  absence  of 
that  correspondence  between  internal  relations  and  distarU 
external  lelationsj  which  characterizes  more  highly-endowed 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  AS   EXTENDING   IN  SPACE. 

§  139.  On  ascending  from  the  lowest  types  of  life,  i& 
whicli  the  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations 
is  thus  limited^  one  marked  manifestation  of  the  heighten- 
ing correspondence,  is  the  increasing  distance  at  which 
co-existences  and  sequences  in  the  environment  prodnoe 
adapted  changes  in  the  organism.  This  progress  accompa^ 
nies  the  development  of  the  senses  of  smell,  sight,  hearing, 
&c.,  and  the  subsequent  development  of  the  intellect. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  susceptibilities  to 
odours,  colours,  and  sounds,  arise  by  degrees  out  of  that 
irritability  which  animal  tissue,  in  its  lowest  forms,  pos- 
sesses. The  sa}4ng  of  Democritus  that  all  the  senses  are 
modifications  of  touch,  modern  science  goes  far  to  confirm. 
Smelling  obviously  implies  the  contact  of  dispersed  particles 
with  a  specially-modified  part  of  the  organism — implies  that 
these  particles  are  so  carried  by  a  current  of  air  or  water  as 
to  impinge  on  this  modified  part.  Hearing  results  when  we 
feel  the  vibrations  of  the  air  lying  in  contact  with  our  bodies. 
As  the  skin  at  large  is  sensitive  to  a  succession  of  mecha- 
nical impulses  given  by  dense  matter;  so  certain  external 
auditory  structures,  easily  moved,  are  sensitive  to  a  far  more 
rapid  succession  of  mechanical  impulses  given  by  matter  of 
great  tenuity.  The  organ  of  sight,  again,  is  one  through 
which  the   pulses  or  undulations  of  a  yet  more  delicate 
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mediixin  are  impressed  on  ns — tmdalations  incomparably 
fiister  in  a  medium  incomparably  rarer.  Here  however^  as 
before^  contact  of  the  undulating  medium  with  an  adapted 
part  of  the  surface^  is  the  pre-requisite.  So  that  in  eveiy 
case  the  sensation  produced  in  us  by  something  in  the 
euYironment^  inyolves  mechanical  action  on  some  part  of 
our  periphery.  In  every  case^  therefore^  touchy  of  a  coarse 
or  refined  order^  is  implied.  Not  only  do  the  conclusions  of 
physicists  support  this  doctrine  which  Democritus  taught ; 
but  the  conclusions  of  biologists  do  the  like.  The  organs  of 
tiie  special  senses  are  every  one  of  them  developed  &om  the 
dermal  system — are  modifications  of  that  same  tissue  in 
which  the  tactual  sense  in  general  is  seated.  Nor  is  this 
alL  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  eye  and  the  ear  are^ 
in  their  types  of  structure^  morphologically  identical  with 
fhe  vibri88ce,  or  most  perfect  organs  of  touch.  {Principles 
qf  Biology,  §  295.) 

The  hypothesis  of  Evolution  implies  that  the  senses  in 
general  have  a  yet  deeper  basis  in  those  primordial  proper- 
ties of  organic  matter  which  distinguish  it  firom  inorganic 
matter.  And  many  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  sensi- 
bility of  all  kinds  takes  its  rise  out  of  those  fundamental 
processes  of  nutrition  and  waste — ^integration  and  disinte- 
gration^in  which  Life,  in  its  primitive  form,  consists. 
Tfaoogh  these  facts  do  not  suffice  to  establish  such  a  con- 
chiaionj  and  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  general  argu- 
ment that  they  should  be  here  given,  yet  they  form  so 
appropriate  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  the  chapter 
that  it  will  be  well  to  devote  a  section  to  them. 

§  140.  In  the  lowest  animals,  which  are  so  little  organized 
as  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  homogeneous,  all  the  vital 
functions  are  diffused  throughout  the  whole  body.  Every 
part  exhibits  more  or  less  of  that  contractility  which  in 
higher  creatures  is  confined  to  the  muscles ;  that  sensitive- 
ness which  they  show  only  in  the  nerves;   that  ability  to 
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absorb  nntriment  whicb  is  eventually  confined  to  fle 
alimentary  canal ;  that  excretory  action  afterwards  drrided 
among  the  longs^  skin,  and  kidneys;  that  reprodnctife 
power  which  with  them  is  localized.  Where,  as  in  the 
lowest  creatures  of  all,  the  body  oonaistB  of  nothing  more 
than  a  structureless  substance,  and  whoe,  as  in  aomewhii 
higher  and  larger  creatures,  the  body  is  little  else  than  aa 
aggregation  of  like  units  of  nucleated  protoplasm,  there  is 
an  almost  complete  community  of  functions  throughont; 
and  only  as  fisLst  as  this  originally-uniform  tissue  becomfli 
differentiated,  does  each  part  lose  the  powra*  of  enb* 
serving  other  processes  than  its  habitual  one.  (f  nnopbt 
of  Biology,  §§  57—60.) 

Bat  this  specialization  of  functions  does  not  altoge&er 
obliterate  the  original  community  of  functiona.  Even  where 
''the  physiological  division  of  labour''  has  been  canriei 
farthest,  many  of  the  tissues  retain  certain  powers  of  fblp 
filling  one  another's  duties.  In  man,  skin  can  discharge  tlie 
office  of  mucous  membrane,  and  mucous  membrane  of  skio. 
Lungs  and  kidneys  can  to  some  extent  supply  each  other's 
shortcomings,  ^^^len  the  liver  fails,  biliary  matter  is  got 
rid  of  through  both  skin  and  kidneys.  In  salivation,  the 
glands  of  the  mouth  become  supplementary  excreting 
organs.  And  the  skin,  while  having  mainly  the  function  of 
ejecting  perspirable  matter,  yet  remains,  to  some  extent, 
both  a  respiratory  surface  and  a  surface  through  which 
nutriment  can  be  absorbed. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  general  fact,  that  throughout  the 
life  made  up  of  unintelligent  organic  processes,  hetero- 
geneity of  function  arises  out  of  a  primordial  homogeneity, 
the  traces  of  which  are  never  entirely  lost,  we  shall  be 
prepared  for  a  parallelism  of  method  and  results  in  the 
evolution  of  that  other  division  of  life  consisting  of  the 
sensory  and  motor  actions.  Here,  too,  we  may  look  for  a 
certain  community  of  function  throughout  the  whole  organ- 
ism— a  possession  by  the  whole  organism  of  those  suscepti- 
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UUfcieB  which  are  altixnately  located  and  developed  in  eyes^ 
eMBj  noBBj  and  the  rest.  The  nucleated  protoplasm  which^ 
by  OII6  process  of  differentiation  and  integration^  gives 
mgisk  to  the  internal  and  external  systems — the  visceral 
and  nervo^mnscolar  organs — ^must  have,  to  some  extent, 
the  powers  of  the  last  as  well  as  those  of  the  first.  Not 
oily  the  fhndamentai  division  into  vegetative  and  animal 
fbnctions,  bat  the  subdivisions  of  each  of  these,  must  be 
ngarded  as  spedaliaationa  of  the  various  properties  which 
part  of  the  elemental  tissue  possesses  in  some  slight 
Let  us  glance  at  the  genesis  of  the  several  senses 
from  this  point  of  view. 

Between  touch  and  assimilation  there  exists,  in  the  lowest 
Matures,  an  intimate  connexion.  In  many  Rhizopods  the 
taetoal  «ir&ce  and  the  absorbing  surface  are  co^xtensiye. 
The  Amaha,  a  speck  of  jelly  having  no  constant  form,  sends 
rnnkp  in  this  or  that  direction,  prolongations  of  its  substance. 
Otae  of  these  meeting  with,  and  attaching  itself  to,  some 
rthtively  fixed  object,  becomes  a  temporary  limb  by  which 
KI10  body  of  the  creature  is  drawn  forward;  but  if  this  pro- 
loBgition  meets  with  some  relatively  small  portion  of 
Drganio  matter,  it  slowly  expands  its  extremity  round  this^ 
dowly  contracts,  and  slowly  draws  the  nutritive  morsel  into 
Kh0  mass  of  the  body,  which  collapses  round  it  and  pre- 
■ently  dissolves  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  portion  of 
Inrae  is  at  once  arm,  hand,  mouth,  and  intestine — shows  us 
Hie  tactual  and  absorbent  functions  united  in  one.  And  if 
we  aasome,  as  we  may  &irly  do,  that  the  behaviour  of  this 
protruded  part  when  its  end  touches  assimilable  matter, 
finom  some  molecular  action  set  up  between  the  two— 
by  a  commencing  absorption  of  the  assimilable 
matter,  we  shall  see  a  still  closer  relation  between  the  pri- 
amdial  sense  and  the  primordial  vegetative  function. 

In  the  same  phenomena  we  may  trace  a  nascent  sense  of 
iMie.  The  ability  to  discriminate  between  organic  and 
iaoigamc  matter,  appears  to  be  possessed  in  some  degree 
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even  by  the  simplest  animak.  Hhizopods  do  not  abwrb 
indiscriminately  all  firagments  of  available  sise ;  nor  do  tlur 
tentacles  of  polypes  commonly  behave  in  the  same  iray 
when  touched  by  inorganic  bodies  as  when  touched  lij 
organic  bodies.  And  bearing  in  mind  that  to  crualuroB 
living  in  water^  the  inorganic  or  innutritive  matters  aiOi 
generally  speaking,  the  insoluble,  while  the  organic  or 
nutritive  are  the  soluble;  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
selective  power  which  they  possess  is  due,  as  above  implied, 
to  the  setting  up  of  an  assimilative  process  when  assimilable 
matter  is  brought  in  contact  with  them,  and  to  the  absenos 
of  that  process  when  the  matter  presented  is  not  asHimilahb. 
So  that  this  selective  power,  which  is  an  incipient  sense  of 
taste,  is,  primarily,  one  aspect  of  that  integrating  actioB 
which  mainly  constitutes  the  life.  For  thus  interpretang 
the  facts  we  have  the  warrant  that,  even  in  its  higheii 
developments,  tasting  forms  one  link  in  the  chain  of  assmi- 
lative  actions.  The  mouth  is  part  of  the  alimentary  camlf 
which  secretes  digestive  fluids  and  takes  up  dissolved  snb- 
stances.  The  mouth  does  both  these :  its  saliva  is  a  diges- 
tive fluid,  and  in  the  act  of  tasting,  some  of  the  dissolved 
substances  are  absorbed  through  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tongue  and  palate. 

Smell  has  the  same  root  with  taste,  and  remains  througli- 
out  closely  associated  with  it.  In  aquatic  creatures  the  two 
senses  can  be  but  degrees  of  the  same :  the  one  responding 
to  a  more  dilute  solution  of  nutritive  substance,  and  the 
other  to  a  more  concentrated  solution.  As  the  soluble 
matters  which  surround  a  fragment  of  animal  tissue  are  nofc 
confined  to  its  actual  surface,  but  are  diffused  in  the  sur- 
rounding water  with  an  abundance  that  decreases  as  the 
distance  increases,  it  is  obvious  that  a  greater  susceptibility 
will  render  the  fragment  perceptible  before  there  is  absolute 
contact ;  and  that  so,  taste  must  pass  gradually  into  smell. 
The  intimate  connection  of  taste  with  smell,  and  of  both 
with  touch,  is  displayed  even  in  man.     The  nerves  of  both 
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i  out  under  a  membrane  that  is  continuous  with; 

>  slight  modification  of^  the  skin;  they  lie  under 
mrts  of  this  membrane^  near  its  junction  with  the 
)  sensations  they  give  are  so  closely  allied  that^ 
die  smell  of  a  substance^  we  can  frequently  form 
dmately  true  judgment  of  its  taste  ;  and  to  both, 
ances  to  be  perceived  must  be  presented  in  solu« 

sapid  must  be  either  already  dissolyed,  or  dis« 
y  the  saliva,  and  the  odorous  must  be  condensed 
ilm  of  moisture  covering  the  membrane  which 
olfactory  chambers.  Thus,  the  difference  is 
een  the  modes  in  which  the  sensations  are  ulti« 
oduced,  than  between  the  forms  under  which  the 
B  producing  them  originally  exist — ^liquid  or  solid 

>  case ;  gaseous  or  vaporous  in  the  other.  Further, 
onship  of  the  sense  of  smell  to  the  fundamental 
stions,  is  directly  traceable  even  in  ourselves.  The 
id  the  olfactory  chambers  which  open  out  of  them, 
f  divergent  branches  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from 
the  embryo,  they  are  not  separate ;  and  absorbing 
system,  as  they  do,  some  of  the  floating  particles 
by  the  food  that  is  being  eaten,  or  is  about  to  be 
»r  action,  too,  is  but  an  evanescent  form  of  nutri* 
Id  to  which,  that  in  so  fitr  as  the  olfactory  action  is 
tive  it  is  respiratory;  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  lies 
he  two  primary  vital  processes. 

in  its  initial  stages  even  the  faculty  of  sight  is 
1  with  the  functions  of  organic  life.  The  organ* 
Qi  occupy  the  border  land  between  the  animal  and 
ingdoms,  share  with  plants  the  ability  to  decom- 
tx>nic  acid  under  the  influence  of  light.  Water 
Z  Protozoa  gives  off  oxygen  on  exposure  to  the 
s.  The  link  between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
ins,  which  these  lowest  creatures  present  in  struc* 
alopment,  and  chemical  character,  they  appear  to 
I  their  nutritive  action  also.    Naturally,  then,  we 
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may  expect  that  on  passing  firom  them  to  veg^etal  and 
organisms  respectively^  we  shall  on  the  one  hand  find  tlie 
ability  to  decompose  carbonic  acid  by  the  agency  of  h^t 
more  and  more  developed^  and  on  the  other  hand  more  and 
more  wanting.  Recently  disclosed  fiEtcts  answer  to  the  ex- 
pectation. In  the  first  place^  the  researches  of  Schnltse  go 
to  establish  an  identity  between  the  chlorophyll  of  phntSy 
the  colouring  matter  of  sundry  inferior  types  of  animals,  as 
for  instance  the  Hydra.  In  the  second  place,  the  flydro 
habitually  shuns  the  light— -habitually  chooses  the  dark  side 
of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  placed.  May  we  not  infer  that 
the  sensitiveness  to  light  which  the  Hydra  exhibits,  resoHi 
from  the  action  of  light  on  its  contained  chlorophyll ;  that  ai 
in  plants^  this  action  is  one  through  which  the  components  of 
chlorophyll  are  assimilated ;  and  that  thus,  the  power  wUdi 
the  primordial  tissue  possesses  to  distinguish  light  from  dasric* 
ncss — a  power  which  forms  the  germ  of  the  visoal  fivmUj 
— is  due  to  a  modification  produced  by  light  on  the  general 
vital  processes?  Any  doubt  that  may  be  felt  respecting 
this  hypothesis,  will,  I  think,  disappear  on  remembering 
that  even  in  ourselves  the  general  surface  of  the  body 
retains  a  physiological  sensitiveness  to  light.  The  darken- 
ing of  the  skin  caused  by  long  exposure  to  sunshine,  implies 
a  modified  assimilation  in  the  tissue  penetrated  by  Ught— a 
change  in  the  absorption  of  materials  supplied  by  the  blood. 
In  transparent  and  semi-transparent  creatures,  any  such 
photogenic  efiect  must  pervade  the  whole  body;  and  if  so 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  light  may  produce  marked 
changes  in  such  creatures. 

That  hearing  has,  like  the  other  senses,  a  root  in  the 
primitive  vital  functions,  there  is  little  if  any  direct  evidence. 
But  for  suspecting  that  it,  too,  is  differentiated  from  them, 
we  have  the  reason  that  to  sound,  as  to  light,  the  whole 
animal  organism  in  its  simplest  forms  possesses  a  feeble 
susceptibility.  A  slight  tap,  causing  a  vibration  to  pass 
thiough   the  vessel  containing  them,  is  responded  to  by 
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creatures  in  whom  no  sign  of  an  anditory  organ  exists. 
And  if  we  call  to  mind  the  facts  that  congenitally  deaf 
persons  are  acutely  affected  by  sonorous  vibrations  in  the 
bodies  they  touchy  and  can  perceive  such  vibrations  even  in 
the  air  when  produced  by  loud  concussions^  as  the  firing  of 
cannon — ^if  we  infer^  as  we  must,  that  even  in  man  the 
whole  body  is  in  some  degree  sensitive  to  sound,  and  that 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  one  part  is  simply  a  specializa- 
tion of  this  general  sensitiveness ;  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  the  humblest  zoophytes  and  moUus- 
coid  animals  feel  the  jar  of  those  rapid  undulations  which 
constitute  objective  sound.  Of  lax  tissue,  and  of  like 
specific  gravity  with  its  medium,  one  of  these  creatures 
must  be  permeated  by  such  indulations  throughout  its 
entire  mass,  almost  as  though  it  were  so  much  water ;  and 
can  scarcely  fail  to  have  the  substance  of  its  tissues  so  dis- 
turbed as  to  produce  a  marked  change  in  their  general 
state,  and  some  consequent  change  in  the  external  mani- 
festations. Still  it  may  be  asked — How  do  these  facts  and 
inferences  affiliate  the  faculty  of  hearing  on  the  primary 
vital  processes  ?  I  reply — They  tend  to  do  this  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  contraction  produced  by  any  sonorous  vibration 
permeating  a  zoophyte's  body,  results  from  some  modifica- 
tion of  these  vital  processes.  The  life  of  one  of  these 
creatures  is  little  else  than  the  cumulative  result  of  the  lives 
of  its  component  cells  or  nucleated  portions  of  protoplasm, 
which  severally  absorb  the  nutrient  juices  percolating  among 
them,  are  severally  bathed  by  the  oxygenating  medium,  and 
severally  carry  on  the  integrating  and  disintegrating  actions 
by  and  for  themselves.  Now  anything  which  causes  a 
flndden  agitation  of  the  aerating  liquid  difiTased  through 
this  almost  homogeneous  tissue,  will  produce  a  sudden 
increase  of  vital  activity  in  all  the  components  of  the  tissue. 
A  rapid  succession  of  undulations  propagated  through  it 
must  do  this.  And  we  have  but  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
creased vital  activity  of  each  component  is  accompanied  by 
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some  change^  probably  isomeric^  which  alters  its  form^  to 
understand  how  a  contraction  of  the  entire  creature  may 
resolt. 

Thos^  there  is  not  a  little  reason  to  think  that  all  forms  of 
sensibility  to  external  stimuli^  are^  in  their  nascent  shapesi 
nothing  but  the  modifications  which  those  stimoU  prodace 
in  that  duplex  process  of  integration  and  disint^p»tion 
which  constitutes  the  primordial  life,  physiologicaUy  con. 
sidered.  A  zoophyte  cannot  be  touched  without  the  fluids 
diffused  throughout  the  disturbed  tissues  being  put  in 
motion,  and  so  made  to  supply  oxygen  and  nutriment  witb 
greater  rapidity.  Nutritive  matter  brought  in  contact  with 
the  surface,  which  is  everywhere  absorbent,  must  excite  the 
vital  actions  still  more ;  and  so  must  cause  the  touch  of 
nutritive  matter  to  be  specially  responded  to.  A  diffasion 
of  such  matter  in  the  form  of  an  odour,  will  tend  in  s 
slight  degree  to  produce  analogous  effects.  The  tissne 
having  the  requisite  chemical  nature,  light,  also,  most 
modify  the  assimilative  actions.  And,  as  just  shown, 
sonorous  vibrations  probably  do  the  like.  If  we  make  the 
reasonable  assumption  that  the  protoplasm  of  these  almost 
unorganized  creatures  is  isomerically  changed  by  changes 
in  their  vital  activity,  we  have  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  effects  which  outer  agencies  produce.  So  far  as  they 
go,  facts  harmonize  with  the  deduction  from  the  law  of 
organic  development — the  deduction  that  as  the  primitive 
tissue  out  of  which  are  evolved  the  organs  of  vegetative  life, 
possesses,  to  some  extent,  the  functional  powers  of  those 
organs ;  so  must  it,  to  some  extent,  possess  the  functional 
powers  of  the  organs  of  animal  life,  and  among  them  of  the 
senses,  which  similarly  arise  out  of  it  by  a  continuous  differ- 
entiation and  integration. 

Closing  here  these  speculations  respecting  the  genesis  of 
the  several  faculties  through  which  the  animal  organism 
holds  communication  with  the  external  world,  let  us  now  go 
on  to  our  immediate  subject — that  extension  of  tho  cori'e- 
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spondence  in  SpacOj  which  accompanies  the  eyolution  of 
these  faculties. 

§  141.  Di£ferentiated  gradoally^  as^  in  aquatic  creatures^ 
smell  is  firom  touch  and  taste^  its  nascent  form  is  not  likely 
to  be  detected  without  careful  experiments ;  and  I  have  not 
met  with  accounts  of  such.  ''  How  far  any  sense  of  smell 
eadsts  in  the  lower  invertebrata^  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined^^ says  Dr.  Carpenter :  ''  but  it  would  seem  not  im- 
probable that  even  where  no  special  organ  is  apparent^  some 
part  of  the  general  surface  may  be  endowed  with  olfactive 
sensibility .''  But  however  the  sense  of  smell  originates^  we 
may  conclude  that  only  when  in  some  degree  localized^  does 
it  become  a  means  whereby  internal  relations  can  be  brought 
into  something  like  definite  correspondence  with  external 
relations  which  do  not  occur  in  contact  with  the  body. 
Supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  along  with  its  other 
diffused  fSshCulties  the  whole  mass  of  the  primitive  animal 
possesses  a  feeble  susceptibility  to  odours ;  the  only  corre- 
spondence which  may  be  established  through  this,  must  be 
iBeen  in  some  state  of  readiness  to  seize  the  prey,  or  avoid 
the  enemy,  whose  proximity  an  odour  implies.  Though,  by 
means  of  such  endowment,  an  inner  relation  can  be  adjusted 
to  an  outer  relation  a  little  removed  from  the  surface ;  yet, 
{here  can  be  no  adjustment  to  relations  either  of  direction 
in  spaoei  or  of  distance  in  space.  But  as  soon  as  there  exists 
s  susceptibility  that  is  somewhat  localized,  the  organism 
must  be  differently  affected  by  an  odoriferous  body,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  situated  in  this  or  that  position.  And  when,  as 
an  accompaniment  of  specialization,  there  is  increased. effi- 
ciency, a  feebly-scented  object  near  to  the  more  highly 
sensitive  tract,  may  produce  a  response  as  great  as  a 
strongly-scented  object  somewhere  in  its  neighbourhood 
produces  in  an  organism  possessed  of  a  diffused  but  inferior 
susceptibility. 

Passbg  from  these  vague  beginnings,  it  will  be  obvious 
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that  as  fast  as  there  is  developed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
respiratory  passages  a  definite  apparatus  capable  of  being 
excited  by  floating  particles^  there  most  be  an  extension  of 
the  space  through  which  co-existences  and  sequences  in  the 
environment  can  establish  corresponding  co-existences  and 
sequences  in  the  organism.  When  we  trace  up  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  faculty  to  that  perfection  in  which  it  is  possessed 
by  dogs  and  by  deer^  we  see  that  one  of  the  aspects  under 
which  the  advance  presents  itself^  is  the  increasing  distance 
at  which  certain  inner  and  outer  relations  can  be  brought 
into  adjustment ;  and  that^  other  things  equals  there  is  a 
simultaneous  advance  in  the  degree  of  life. 

§  142.  Though  that  ability  to  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
ness which  characterizes  the  entire  body  in  sundry  of  the 
humblest  types^  foreshadows  the  visual  faculty^  nothing  like 
what  we  call  sight  results  until  this  ability  is  concentrated 
in  a  particular  spot.  The  rudimentary  eye  conBisting,  aa 
in  a  Plancuria,  of  some  pigment  grains^  may  be  considered 
as  simply  a  part  of  the  sur&ce  more  irritable  by  light  than 
the  rest.  Some  idea  of  the  impression  it  is  fitted  to  receive 
may  be  formed  by  turning  our  closed  eyes  towards  the  lights 
and  passing  the  hand  backwards  and  forwards  before  them. 
But  as  soon  as  even  this  slight  specialization  of  function  is 
reached,  it  becomes  possible  for  the  organism  to  respond  to 
the  motions  of  opaque  bodies  that  pass  near.  While  only  a 
general  sensitiveness  to  light  exists,  the  intercepting  of  the 
sun's  rays  by  something  which  throws  the  whole  or  a  greater 
part  of  the  creature  into  shade,  is  required  to  produce  an 
internal  change;  but  when  there  comes  to  be  a  specially 
sensitive  spot,  anything  which  casts  a  shadow  on  that  spot 
alone,  produces  an  internal  change.  And  as  that  which 
obscures  only  a  small  part  of  the  organism  is  usually  a 
comparatively  small  object,  this  advance  from  diffused  sen- 
sitiveness to  concentrated  sensitiveness  enables  the  organism 
to  respond^  not  only  to  marked  general  changes  in  luminous- 
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ness  which  its  environment  nndergoes,  bnt  also  to  marked 
special  changes  in  Inminonsness  caused  by  the  motions  of 
adjacent  bodies. 

The  contrast  between  light  and  darkness^  or  rather  be- 
tween widely  different  degrees  of  light,  being  all  that  the 
most  mdimentaiy  vision  recognizes  ;  and  distinct  obscura- 
tion being  producible  by  an  adjacent  small  object  only  when 
it  is  very  close ;  we  may  infer  that  nascent  vision  extends 
to  those  objects  alone  which  are  just  about  to  touch  the 
organism,  either  in  consequence  of  their  motion  or  of  its 
motion.  We  may  infer  that  it  amounts  at  first  to  little 
more  than  anticipatory  touch ;  and  that  so  there  is  estab- 
lished in  the  organism  a  general  relation  between  visual  and 
tactual  impressions,  corresponding  to  the  general  relation 
between  opacity  and  solidity  in  the  environment.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  however,  it  is  clear  that  an  incipient  faculty  of 
sights  though  the  vaguest  imaginable  in  the  sensations  it 
gives,  and  the  most  limited  that  can  be  conceived  in  range, 
implies  not  only  some  extension  of  the  correspondence  in 
space,  but  a  new  order  of  correspondence. 

As  we  ascend  to  creatures  having  more  developed  eyes, 
we  find  an  increase  in  the  sphere  of  surrounding  space 
throughout  which  external  relations  can  establish  correspond- 
ing internal  relations.  A  slight  convexity  of  the  epidermic 
layer  lying  over  the  sensitive  tract,  first  serves,  by  concen- 
trating the  rays,  to  render  appreciable  less  marked  varia- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  light ;  and  thus  brings  into  view 
the  same  bodies  at  a  greater  distance,  and  smaller  or  less 
opaque  bodies  ei)  the  same  distance.  From  this  point  up- 
wards, through  the  various  types  of  aquatic  creatures  to  the 
higher  air-breathing  creatures,  we  trace,  under  various 
forms  and  modifications,  a  .complicating  visual  apparatus 
and  a  widening  space  through  which  the  correspondence 
extends.  It  is  needless  to  go  into  details.  Hypotheses  and 
illustrations  aside,  it  is  obvious  that  from  the  polype  which 
does  not  stir  till  touched,  up  to  the  telescopic-eyed  vulture 
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or  the  fiur-sighted  Bushman,  one  aspect  of  progressing  hfe 
is  the  greater  and  greater  remoteness  at  which  visible  rela* 
tions  in  the  environment  produce  adapted  jelatioxis  in  the 
organism. 

§  143.  Similarly  with  the  auditory  faculty.  So  long  as 
the  susceptibility  to  sonorous  vibrations  is  slight,  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  body  at  large,  there  is  nothing  like  what  we 
call  hearing.  Only  when  the  susceptibility  comes  to  be  in- 
tensified in  one  place,  can  a  sound  proceeding  from  a  par- 
ticular point  in  the  environment,  be  distinguished  firom  a 
tremor  of  the  environment  as  a  whole.  After  there  has 
arisen  a  rudimentary  ear,  consisting  of  a  dermal  sac  con- 
taining otolithes,  which  multiply  the  vibrations  striking  the 
skin  that  covers  them  as  the  primitive  cornea  concentrates 
the  rays  passing  through  it;  then,  a  moderate  sound  at 
some  distance  or  a  sUght  sound  dose'  to  it,  may  produce 
on  the  creature  as  great  an  efifect  as  the  violent  shock  of 
its  entire  medium  produces  on  a  creature  not  thus  endowed. 
And  along  with  this  new  sense  there  comes  into  existence 
a  now  set  of  correspondences — those  between  certain  audi- 
tory impressions  and  consequent  motions  in  the  organism, 
and  certain  sound-causing  powers  and  co-existent  properties 
in  adjacent  bodies. 

Successive  improvements  of  this  faculty,  as  of  those 
already  dealt  with,  expand  the  surrounding  sphere  through- 
out which  certain  relations  in  the  environment  cause  adapted 
relations  in  the  organism.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  though 
the  minor  irregularities  involved  by  their  special  habits  are 
considerable,  yet,  viewed  in  the  mass,  animals  of  higher 
and  higher  types  show  us  greater  and  greater  ranges  in 
their  auditory  correspondences. 

§  144.  The  extension  of  the  correspondence  in  space 
does  not  end  with  the  perfecting  of  the  senses.  In  crea- 
tures of  comparatively-advanced  organization,  there  arise 
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powers  of  adjusting  inner  relations  to  outer  relations  that 
are  &r  too  remote  for  direct  perception.  The  motions  by 
which  a  carrier-pigeon  finds  its  way  home  though  taken  a 
hundred  miles  away,  cannot  be  guided  by  sight,  smell,  or 
Jieaiing,  in  their  direct  and  simple  forms.  Chased  animals 
that  make  their  way  across  the  country  to  places  of  refuge 
out  of  view,  are  obviously  led  by  combinations  of  past 
and  present  impressions  which  enable  them  to  transcend 
the  sphere  of  the  senses.  And  thus  also  it  must  be  with 
creatures  that  annually  migrate  to  other  lands. 

In  man,  this  secondary  process  of  extension  is  carried 
still  further.  Though  the  correspondences  he  efiects  by 
immediate  perception  have  a  narrower  range  in  space  than 
those  of  some  inferior  creatures ;  and  though  in  that  species 
of  indirect  adjustment  just  exemplified,  he  is  behind  sundry 
.wild  and  domestic  animals;  yet,  by  still  more  indirect 
.means,  he  adjusts  internal  relations  to  external  relations  that 
are  immensely  beyond  the  appreciation  of  lower  beings. 
By  combining  his  own  perceptions  with  the  perceptions  of 
others  as  roistered  in  maps,  he  can  reach  special  places 
lying  thousands  of  miles  away  over  the  Earth's  surface.  A 
ship,  guided  by  compass,  and  stars,  and  chronometer,  brings 
him  from  the  antipodes  information  by  which  his  purchases 
here  are  adapted  to  prices  there.  From  the  characters 
of  exposed  strata  he  infers  the  presence  of  coal  below; 
and  thereupon  adjusts  the  sequences  of  his  actions  to  co- 
existences a  thousand  feet  underneath.  Nor  is  the  environ- 
ment through  which  his  correspondences  reach,  limited  to 
the  surface  and  the  substance  of  the  Earth.  It  stretches 
into  the  surrounding  sphere  of  infinity.  It  was  extended 
to  the  moon  when  the  Chaldeans  discovered  how  to  predict 
eclipses ;  to  the  sun  and  nearer  planets  when  the  Copemi- 
ean  system  was  established;  to  the  remoter  planets  when 
an  improved  telescope  disclosed  one,  and  calculation  fixed 
the  position  of  the  other;  to  the  stars  when  their  parallax 
aDd  proper  motion  were  measured ;  and,  in  a  vague  way. 
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even  to  the  nebulsB^  when  their  composition  and  foims  of 
Btractore  were  ascertained. 

§  145.  Before  leaving  this  general  proposition,  that  the 
progress  of  life  and  intelligence  is^  nnder  one  of  its  aspects, 
an  extension  of  the  space  through  which  the  oorrespondeiioe 
between  the  organism  and  its  environment  reaches,  it  maj 
be  well  to  remark  that  its  truth  is  independent  of  all  oon^ 
elusions  as  to  the  modes  in  which  the  correspondence  is 
developed.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter  I  have  filled 
up  some  of  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  by  reasonings  thai 
are  partially  hypothetical ;  and  have  thus  opened  the  door 
to  possible  criticisms^  which  may  at  first  sight  be  supposed 
to  tell  against  the  doctrine  at  large.  But  a  mementos  con. 
sideration  will  show  that  by  whatever  steps  the  senses  of 
smelly  sights  and  hearing,  arise,  the  result  remains  the  same. 
Unquestionable  facts  form  the  substance  of  the  argument 
It  is  a  fact  that  where  the  sense  of  touch  is  the  only 
one  definitely  manifested,  the  correspondence  between  the 
orp^nism  and  its  environment  extends  only  to  that  part  of 
the  environment  by  which  the  organism  is  bathed.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  appearance  of  the  higher  senses,  even  in  their 
most  rudimentary  forms,  is  accompanied  by  some  extension 
of  the  space  throughout  which  correspondences  can  be 
efiected.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  successive  stages  in  the 
development  of  each  sense  imply  successive  enlargements 
of  this  sphere  of  space.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  advent  of 
rationality  is,  among  other  ways,  shown  in  the  carrying  of 
these  enlargements  still  further. 

Here,  indeed,  let  me  draw  attention  to  the  truth  indi- 
cated by  some  of  the  above  examples,  that  the  extension 
of  the  correspondence  in  space  is  exhibited  not  in  the 
ascending  grades  of  animal  life  alone,  but  in  the  successive 
phases  of  human  civilization,  and  is  even  now  going  on. 
From  early  races  acquainted  only  with  neighbouring  locali- 
ties, up  to  modern  geographers  who  specify  the  latitude  anJ 
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longitude  of  every  place  on  tbe  globe — ^from  the  ancient 
btulders  and  metallnrgistsy  knowing  but  surface-deposits, 
up  to  tbe  geologists  of  our  day  whose  data  in  some  cases 
enable  them  to  describe  the  material  existing  at  a  depth 
never  yet  reached  by  the  miner — from  the  savage  barely 
able  to  say  in  how  many  days  a  full  moon  will  return,  up  to 
the  astronomer  who  ascertains  the  period  of  revolution  of  a 
doable  star — ^there  has  been  a  gradual  widening  of  the  sur- 
ronnding  region  throughout  which  the  adjustment  of  inner 
to  outer  relations  extends. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  the  additional  evidence 
thus  afforded  that  the  degree  of  life  varies  as  the 
iegree  of  correspondence.  On  the  one  hand,  each  fhrther 
extension  of  the  correspondence  in  space  adds  to  the 
number  of  external  relations  to  which  internal  relations  are 
adjusted-*adds,  that  is,  to  the  number  of  internal  changes 
*«dd8  therefore  to  the  amount  of  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  greater  the  space  throughout  which  the  correspondence 
reaches,  and  the  more  numerous  the  adjustments  ^hich  can 
consequently  be  made,  the  greater  must  be  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  food  is  obtained  and  danger  shunned. 
Whence  we  may  clearly  see  how  life  and  ability  to  maintain 
Hfe,  are  two  sides  of  the  same  fact — ^how  life  is  a  combina- 
tion of  processes  the  result  of  whose  workings  is  their  own 
oontinnance. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCB  AS  EXTEKDINa  IN  TIMS. 

§  146.  It  was  pointed  out  some  pages  back  (§  1S6),  tJiat 
while  the  lowest  Protophyta  and  Protozoa  display  no  maoifiast 
adjustments  of  internal  changes  to  changes  in  the  enyinm- 
mentj  the  higher  plants  pass  through  cycles  of  states  answov 
ing  to  the  cycles  of  the  seasons.  Whether  this  should  be 
regarded  as  a  progress  towards  correspondence  in  Time,  is 
doubtful.  It  may  be  said  that  since  in  a  tree  the  buddings 
blossoming,  ripening  the  fruit,  and  dropping  the  leaves, 
occur  at  the  same  times  with  fit  external  conditions,  the 
inner  sequences  are  conformed  to  the  outer  ones.  But  it 
may  be  replied  that  this  is  an  incidental  result  of  the  per- 
petual adaptation  of  the  internal  actions  to  external  co- 
existences (temperature,  light,  moisture),  which,  by  passing 
through  a  series  of  variations,  involve  a  parallel  series  of 
variations  in  the  plant.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  putting 
forth  of  leaves  has  reference  simply  to  the  then  concurring  in- 
fluences, and  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  subsequent  nutri- 
tion of  the  fruit ;  that  the  true  nature  of  these  vegetative 
changes  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  tree  will  flower  in  the 
autumn  if  the  heat  be  great  enough ;  and  that  thus  plant- 
life  exhibits  no  true  correspondence  to  sequences  in  the 
environment,  but  only  to  co-existences  in  it.  To  decide  be- 
tween these  views  is  not  easy  ;  though  on  the  whole  the 
last  seems  the  more  rational.     But  at  any  rate,  this  species 
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of  correspondence  in  Time^  if  such  it  be^  is  of  a  vague 
kind  compared  with  that  properly  so  called. 

Tnming  to  those  more  definite  cases  which  animal  life 
displays^  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  creatures  possessing  no 
other  sense  than  that  of  touchy  the  sole  external  relations 
with  which  internal  relations  can  be  put  in  correspondence^ 
are  relations  of  co-existence.  Only  when  there  comes  to  be 
some  amount  of  smelly  or  sights  or  hearings  can  sequences 
in  the  environment  be  met  by  adjusted  sequences  in  the 
organism.  The  connexion  between  the  tangibility  of  an 
adjacent  body  and  some  co-existent  property  possessed  by 
it^  is  the  only  one  to  which^  in  a  zoophyte^  the  connexion 
between  irritation  and  contraction  answers.  Time  is  no 
more  involved  than  Space.  But  when  relations  among 
things  or  attributes  that  are  in  any  degree  removed  from 
the  organism,  become  cognizable— when,  for  example,  there 
exists  incipient  vision,  and  obstruction  of  light  is  often 
foUowed  by  a  touch  from  the  obstructing  body — ^then,  an 
organic  response  to  an  external  sequence  becomes  possible  : 
tfien  the  organism  can  move  in  anticipation  of  motion 
in  an  external  body.  Two  phenomena  in  the  environ- 
]iient^  the  one  immediately  succeeding  the  other,  pro- 
duce two  phenomena  in  the  organism  in  like  sue 
cession. 

Or,  to  present  the  proposition  under  another  aspect : — As 
the  simplest  sequences,  and  those  first  perceived,  are  me- 
o1in.Tii#»ft.1  sequences ;  as  mechanical  sequences  imply  change 
of  position ;  as  change  of  position  implies  progress  through 
Space;  it  follows  that  only  when  there  is  some  degree  of 
fl|)ace-penetrating  faculty,  can  there  be  any  adaptation  in 
llie  organism  to  changes  of  position  in  adjacent  objects — 
•ny  adjustment  to  external  sequences — ^any  correspondence 
in  Time.  After  the  ability  to  respond  to  the  touches  of 
sorronnding  bodies,  the  next  advance  is  the  ability  to  re- 
spond to  those  motions  of  them  which  precede  touch ;  and 
nince  motion  involves  both  Time  and  Space,  the  first  exten- 
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mcfo,  of  the  correspoDcIeiioe  in  Tone  is  i^OBmvntg.  Cflpn^ 
with  its  first  extension  in  Spaoe. 

§  J17.  Throughout  the  Biiccessive  stBgesin the derelof- 
ment  of  the  aenses,  these  two  orders  of  ootiespondflBWi 
progress  together.    In  proportion  ss  the  distamoettbwhMilis 
moying  object  is  peroeiTaUe  inoressesi^  the  gmtar  beoooM 
the  duration  of  the  eztemsl  actions,  or  ohaina  of  aofcioiiib  ta 
which  the  internal  changes  may  be  adjusted.    (Mber  thingi 
eqnal,  the  more  remote  any  body,  the  longer  mmt  be  t)M| 
interval  befi>re  it  can  act  on  the  organism  or  the  ongsiiiaa 
on  it ;  that  is — the  longer  mnst  be  t)ie  time  between  A) 
outer  antecedents  and  consequents  loth  whibh  the  ixam 
antecedents  and  consequents  are  put  in  ooExeapondeiiq^ 
The  inner  and  outer  sequences,  shown  in  the  puaoife^oCa 
heron  by  a  hawk,  are  longer  than  those  shown  in  the.  pVK 
suit  of  a  fish  by  a  heron;  and  are  so  chiefly  becavss  (tat 
vision  of  a  heron  i^  wider  than  that  of  a  fifh.    WHiad 
giving  cases,  it  will  be  manifest  that  by  the  developmsntof 
smell  and  hearing  also^  the  correspondences  are  simultane- 
ously extended  in  duration  and  distance.     Not  that  tlief 
maintain  a  constant  ratio.     The  connexion  between  them  is 
variously  modified  by  circumstances.     The  character  of  the 
environment,   the  particular  powers   of   the  organism  in 
respect  of  locomotion^  as  well  as  other  conditions^  greatly 
affect  it.    All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  two  kinds  of 
extension  are  connate;  and  that,  in  so  &r  as  mechaniol 
phenomena  are  concerned,  they  display  throughout  a  genenl 
inter-dependence. 

§  148.  This  limitation — **  in  so  far  as  mechanical  pheno- 
mena  are  concerned  " — serves  to  introduce  the  fact  that,  in 
respect  to  other  orders  of  phenomena^  the  progress  of  the 
correspondence  in  Time  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its 
progress  in  Space.  Did  all  actions  involve  perceptiUe 
motion — ^were  alteration  of  position  a  necessary  accompsni- 
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ment  of  every  alteration,  the  two  would  be  nnifonnly  related. 
Bat  as  there  are  hosts  of  changes,  chemical,  thermal,  electric, 
vital,  which  involve  no  appreciable  mechanical  change — ^as 
there  are  numberless  changes  of  state  which  occur  without 
changes  of  place ;  it  results  that,  in  the  growth  of  internal 
adjustments  to  these,  there  is  an  extension  of  the  correspon- 
dence in  Time  separate  from,  and  additional  to,  that  which 
arises  from  its  extension  in  Space. 

This  second  species  of  correspondence  in  Time  is  of  a 
much  higher  order — ^is,  in  fact,  a  far  more  extended  corre- 
spondence. For  the  ordinary  mechanical  sequences  in 
surrounding  bodies  by  which  each  organism  is  affected,  are 
incalculably  more  rapid  than  the  non-mechanicsd  sequences. 
The  motions  of  enemies  or  of  prey,  even  when  sluggish,  are 
readily  appreciable :  a  few  seconds  only,  at  most,  are  needed 
to  bring  about  manifest  changes.  But  the  decay  of  a  dead 
animal,  or  the  ripening  of  fruit,  or  the  drying  up  of  a  pool, 
or  the  hatching  of  an  egg,  occupies  an  immensely  longer 
intervaL  One  of  these  latter  sequences  has  a  duration  a 
hundred,  a  thousand,  a  million  times  as  great  as  one  of  the 
former;  and  the  ability  of  the  organism  to  adjust  itself  to 
them,  implies  a  proportionate  extension  of  the  correspon- 
dence in  Time. 

Hence  the  fact  that  only  when  we  come  to  creatures  of 
comparatively  high  intelligence,  do  we  meet  with  inner 
changes  in  adaptation  to  outer  changes  of  a  non-mechanical 
kind.  For  we  must  not  class  as  coming  under  this  head 
such  actions  of  inferior  animals  as  are  adjusted  to  daily 
and  annual  modifications  of  the  environment.  These,  like 
parallel  actions  in  plants,  are  most  likely  nothing  but  the 
cumulative  results  of  successive  adaptations  of  the  organism 
to  successive  co-existences  in  the  environment.  It  is  ana- 
tomically demonstrable  that  the  pairing  and  nidification  of 
birds  in  the  spring,  is  preceded  by  constitutional  changes 
which  are  probably  produced  by  more  food  and  higher  tem- 
perature.    And  it  is  a  rational  inference  that  the  whole 
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consider  nsder  wbat  conditions  only  an  inner  sequenoe  ctfi 
be  adjusted  to  some  enter  sequence  oocnpjing  horns  or 
dajSj  it  becomes  plain  that  there  must  exist  in  the  organ- 
ism  a  means  of  recognizing  duration-  Unless  the  oi^ganism 
is  differentljr  affected  by  periods  of  different  lengths,  its 
actions  cannot  be  made  to  fit  slow  external  actions.  When 
we  pass  firom  those  mechanical  sequences  in  which  the 
motion  of  the  external  body  itself  serves  the  organism  as  a 
measure  of  duration,  to  those  non-mechanical  sequences 
which  not  only  afford  no  measure  but  last  incomparably 
longer,  the  only  measure  of  duration  available  is  one 
resulting  from  the  periodic  sensations  of  the  organism 
itHtAf.  Naturally,  then,  these  first  examples  of  the  higlier 
correspondence  in  Time,  arise  where  an  internal  periodicitj 
agrees  with  an  external  periodicity.  And  naturally,  in  the 
c^Lses  next  above  these — cases  implying  some  foresight  of 
future  events,  such  as  is  shown  by  a  dog  hiding  a  bone  in 
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anticipation  of  the  time  when  he  will  be  again  hungry- 
there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  this  same  recurrence  of 
organic  states. 

§  149.  The  existence  of  so  wide  a  gap  between  ordinary 
mechanical  sequences  and  most  non-mechanical  sequences^ 
in  respect  of  the  periods  they  occupy,  joined  with  the  cir- 
comstance  that  the  adjustment  of  internal  sequences  to 
lengthened  external  sequences  implies  estimation  of  inter- 
vals, explains  how  it  happens  that  only  when  we  reach  an 
advanced  phase  of  intelligence,  does  this  higher  kind  of 
correspondence  in  Time  begin  to  exhibit  a  marked  exten- 
sion. Not  that  the  transition  is  sudden.  During  the  first 
stages  of  human  progress,  the  method  of  estimating  epochs 
does  not  differ  in  nature  from  that  employed  by  the  more 
intelligent  animals.  There  are  historical  traces  of  the  fact 
that,  originally,  the  civilized  races  adjusted  their  actions  to 
the  longer  sequences  in  the  environment  just  as  Australians 
and  Bushmen  do  now,  by  observing  their  coincidence  with 
the  migrations  of  birds,  the  floodings  of  rivers,  the  flower- 
inga  of  plants.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the  savages  who, 
after  the  ripening  of  a  certain  berry  travel  to  the  sea-shore, 
knowing  that  they  wiU  then  find  a  particular  sheU-fish  in 
season,  are  guided  by  much  the  same  process  as  the  dog 
who,  on  seeing  the  cloth  laid  for  dinner,  goes  to  the 
window  to  watch  for  his  master.  But  when  these  pheno- 
piena  of  the  seasons  are  observed  to  coincide  with  recurring 
phenomena  in  the  heavens — when,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
aboriginal  Hottentots,  periods  come  to  be  measured  partly 
by  astronomical  and  partly  by  terrestrial  changes ;  then  we 
see  making  its  appearance  a  means  whereby  the  corre- 
spondence in  Time  may  be  indefinitely  extended.  The 
sun's  daily  movements  and  the  monthly  phases  of  the  moon 
having  once  been  generalized,  and  some  small  power  of 
counting  having  been  reached,  it  becomes  possible  to  recog- 
niae  the  intervals  between  antecedents  and  consequents 
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raoe^  MS  mcfe  nsribM  progreM  iiMnn|g  cuvuBMtMin.    Iv 
kiwMJ  tribal  cf  Men  wiio  wander  from  phrw  to  phoe  m  tihs 
myiiig  nqipliei  cf  wfld  iiinMh,  roote,  and  inaecti^  diohto, 
doaoi  adapi  their  eondnct  to  periodB  aDeedbig  a  jev  m 
dmaticm.  Haidljwortliy  to  be  defined  aaffoatmea**loakHy 
before  and  after^'' tbeir  actions  ivspond  to  few  if  any  aeqiienoei 
longer  than  those  of  the  conspicnons  and  often^recarring 
phenomena  of  the  seasons.     Bat  among  semi-civilized  races 
we  see,  in  the  building  of  permanent  hats^  in  the  breeding 
and  accnmolation  of  cattle,  in  the  storing  of  conmiodities, 
that  longer  sequences  are  recognized  and  measures  taken  to 
meet  them.    And  when  united  in  higher  social  states,  men 
show,  by  planting  trees  that  will  not  bear  fruit  for  a  gene- 
ration, by  the  elaborate  educations  they  give  their  children^ 
by  building  houses  that  will  last  for  centuries,  by  insuring 
their  lives,  bj  struggling  for  future  wealth  or  &me,  that  in 
them,  internal  antecedents  and  consequents  are  habituallj 
adjusted  to  external  ones  which  are  extremely  long  in  their 
intervals.  Especially  is  ihis  extension  of  the  oo^ 

rospondence  in  Time  displayed  by  progressing  science. 
Beginning  with  the  sequences  of  day  and  night,  men 
advanced  to  the  monthly  changes  of  the  moon,  next  to  tbe 
Buu's  annual  cycle,  next  to  the  cycle  of  the  moon^s  edipeeB 
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and  the  periods  of  the  planets;  while  modem  astronomy 
determines  the  vast  interval  after  which  the  Earth's  axis 
will  again  point  to  the  same  place  in  the  heavens^  and 
the  scarcely  conceivable  epoch  after  which  planetary  pertur- 
bations repeat  themselves. 

When^  as  in  these  cases^  the  sequences  exceed  in  length  the 
lives  of  individual  men^  the  correspondence  is  effected  by  the 
agency  of  many  men  whose  actions  are  co-ordinated.  An 
astronomer  who  computes  the  elements  of  a  comet  of  brief 
period^  and  who^  after  the  lapse  of  certain  years^  months^ 
and  days^  turns  his  telescope  to  that  region  of  the  heavens 
in  which  the  expected  body  shortly  makes  its  appearance^ 
shows  in  himself  the  entire  correspondence  between  an 
internal  series  of  changes  and  an  external  series.  But  when 
centuries  pass  between  the  prediction  and  its  ftilfilment^  we 
see  that  by  the  help  of  written  symbols^  the  proceedings  of 
successive  men  are  united  into  one  long  sequence^  dis- 
playing the  same  adjustment  to  an  external  sequence  as 
though  it  had  occurred  in  a  single  man  surviving  through- 
out the  interval.  Perhaps  nothing  more  strongly  suggests 
the  conception  of  an  embodied  Humanity^  than  this  ability 
of  Humanity  as  a  whole  to  respond  to  environing  changes 
which  are  far  too  slow  to  be  responded  to  by  its  component 
individuals. 

§  150.  The  extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Time,  like 
its  extension  in  Space,  involves  an  increased  amount  of  life 
and  renders  possible  a  greater  continuance  of  life.  Each 
longer  sequence  recognized  implies  an  adjustment  of  a  new 
set  of  internal  relations  to  a  new  set  of  external  relations — 
implies  an  additional  series  of  vital  actions — implies,  there- 
fore, an  increased  number  and  heterogeneity  of  the  com- 
bined changes  which  constitute  life.  At  the  same  time, 
the  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  these  successively  longer 
sequences,  is  itself  an  avoidance  of  dangers  or  a  seizing  of 
advantages ;  and  is  consequently  a  process  of  self-preserva- 


tion.  Ab  we  hare  seen,  the  ascending  grades  of  brute  li£j 
illastrste  this,  and  it  is  illostral^d  hy  haman  progiva^on. 
Tbe  driliied  noes,  by  recognizing  slower  changes  and  pm- 
viding  for  more  remote  results  than  the  hand-to-moath- 
living  savage  does,  obriooaly  meet  uH>re  nnmeroDS  contin- 
gencies and  Becare  greater  longevity;  while,  in  the  meeting 
of  these  more  nnmerous  contingeacies  a  higher  degree 
of  vital  activity  is  inrolved.  It  may  be  argaed 

with  aome  plausibility,  that  the  like  is  tme  even  of  die 
adjostment  of  our  coaceptioos  to  thosd  immt^^nso  periodic 
involved  in  the  larger  genemlizationa  of  astronomy  and 
geology.  For  little  aa  the  recognition  of  these  modifies 
human  actions  directly,  yet  indirectly,  by  abolishing  oH 
theories  of  creation  and  htunanity,  it  ultimately  producea  a 
powerful  efiect  on  the  conduct  of  the  race. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CORRESPONDENCE  AS   INCREASING   IN   SPECIALITY. 

$  151.  Othebwisb  considered,  the  evolution  of  life  is  an 
Ivance  in  tlie  Speciality  of  the  correspondence  between 
iner  and  outer  relations.  In  part,  this  is  an  aspect  of  the 
rooesses  described  in  the  last  two  chapters ;  and  in  part 

is  a  further  and  a  higher  process.  Just  as  we  saw  that 
L  80  fu*  as  mechanical  phenomena  are  concerned,  the  exten- 
on  of  the  correspondence  goes  on  pari  passu  in  Space  and 
I  Time,  but  that  the  extension  of  the  correspondence  in 
ime  afterwards  takes  in  many  other  orders  of  phenomena ; 
>p  though  at  first  the  increase  of  the  correspondence  in 
pedality  is  inseparable  from  its  extension  in  Space  and 
ime^  yet  it  presently  comes  to  include  innumerable  cor- 
espondences  not  comprehended  under  either  of  these. 
Hjectiyely,  the  development  of  the  correspondence  is 
ssentially  one ;  but  the  limitations  of  our  intellects  pro- 
mt U8  from  grasping  it  as  one ;  and  it  Ls  an  inconvenience 
kooompanying  the  presentation  of  it  in  parts,  that  the 
livisions  overlap  one  another. 

The  first  specialization  of  the  correspondence  occurs  on 
itasing  from  those  simplest  organisms  whose  environments 
1^  liomogeneous  both  in  Space  and  Time,  to  those  whose 
Q^fonments  are  homogeneous  in  Space  but  heterogeneous 
1  Time.  The  yeast-cell,  touched  on  all  sides  by  the  ele- 
^2itB  it  requires,  and  during  its  short  life  kept  under  tho 
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needful  oonditionB^  exhibits  a  correBpondaiiae  in  tlie  liifltof 
degree  generaL  But  the  tree  wludit  thofngh  eomiaoH^ 
iMkihed  by  natritive  materials,  assmulatea  iliein  on^  undv 
particniar  states  of  the  enyironmenti  exhibits^  in  flie  si- 
jostment  of  its  internal  changes  to  the  recainng  ezteml 
changes,  some  advance  towards  spedaliiy  of  oone^ofr 
dence. 

The  next  step  of  the  same  natore— 4]ie  step  wlddi  & 
tingaisheSy  so  &r  as  it  can  be  'cBstingfaiBlied,  tlie  auul 
kingdom  from  the  vegetal  ono— takes  place  when^  idalif«^ 
to  the  needs  of  the  organism,  the  (EmmcfAiMA  Ik  TisWfr 
geneons  both  in  Time  and  Space.    To  the  lowest  fifing 
thingpsi,  the  integrable  matter  is  every  wliere  present  'dnilBr 
nniformly  avaQable  conditions.    To  plants  in  generd,  itil 
everywhere  present,  bnt  not  under  nniformly  avaiUik  diib- 
ditions.    To  animaTs  in  general,  it  is  neiiher  eymyWHA^ 
present  nor  present  under  uniformly  avallabte  oonditknifr-r 
it  exists  in  particular  bodies  irregularly  dijapersed,  wUdk 
can  be  obtained  only  by  particular  actions.      And  'ilitt^ 
change  from  a  general   diffusion    of   food    to   a  locaIi»- 
tion  of  food,  involves  a  further  specialization  of  the  corre- 
spondence.    The  organism  now  lives  only  on  condition  that 
contact  with  special  masses  of  matter  shall  bo  followed  by 
the  special  acts  required  to  utilize  them.     In  the  Amoeba, 
which  wraps  itself  round  and  gradually  includes  the  small 
nutritive  fragments  it  meets  with,  we  see  that  even  before 
there  are  either  prehensile  or  digestive  organs  the  existence 
of  its  food  in  a  solid  form,  implies  that  tho  organism  must 
respond  differently  to  the  contacts  of  solid  matter  and  of  ' 
liquid  matter ;  and  this  is  a  progress  towards  speciality  of 
correspondence. 

When  there  arises  the  primary  division  of  the  tissue  into 
stomach  and  skin — when  tho  established  differentiation  in 
the  environment  is  met  by  an  established  differentiation  in 
the  organism — when  to  the  ability  to  distinguish  solid  from 
liquid  matter,  comes  to  be  added  tho  ability  to  distingnish 
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different  orders  of  solid  matter  from  one  another;  there 
are  foreshadowed  those  many  higher  specializations  which 
accompany  the  development  of  the  senses.  These  we  have 
now  to  consider. 

§  162.  Oat  of  the  primordial  irritability  which  (exclud- 
ing the  indeterminate  types  that  underlie  both  divisions  of 
the  OTganio  world)  characterizes  animal  organisms  in  general^ 
are  gradually  evolved  those  various  kinds  of  irritability 
which  answer  to  the  various  attributes  of  matter.  The 
fundamental  attribute  of  matter  is  resistance.  The  funda- 
mental sense  is  a  fiM^nlty  of  responding  to  resistance.  And 
while  in  the  environment^  associated  with  this  attribute  of 
lesiatance^  are  other  attributes  severally  distinctive  of  certain 
classes  of  bodies ;  in  the  organism^  there  arise  faculties  of 
responding  to  these  other  attributes — ^faculties  which  enable 
the  organism  to  adjust  its  internal  relations  to  a  greater 
variety  of  external  relations — faculties,  therefore,  which 
increase  the  speciality  of  the  correspondence. 

We  see  this  not  only  in  the  rise  of  the  senses  that  are 
affected  by  the  sapid,  odorous,  visible,  and  sound-producing 
properties  of  things,  but  also  in  the  series  of  phases  through 
which  each  sense  advances  towards  perfection.  For  every 
higher  phase  shows  itself  as  an  ability  to  recognize  smaller 
and  smaller  differences,  either  of  kind  or  degree,  in  the 
attributes  of  surrounding  bodies;  and  so  makes  possible 
fltill  more  special  adjustments  of  inner  to  outer  relations. 

In  the  case  of  touch,  a  progress  is  early  shown  in  the 
power  to  distinguish  a  large  moving  mass  from  a  small  one 
by  the  force  of  its  collision.  Even  zoophytes,  which  con- 
tract bodily  if  their  tentacles  are  roughly  handled  but  draw 
in  particular  tentacles  only  if  these  are  touched  lightly, 
have  reached  this  stage.  When,  as  in  higher  creatures,  a 
muscular  system  and  a  concomitant  muscalor  sense  are 
developed,  there  results  an  appreciation  of  relative  hardness 
in  the  objects  mot  with ;  as  is  proved  by  the  differences 
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cfjWititufmt,  the  insolable  btjdies  mre  ooe  with  the  inorgnio 
\xAie^9  while  the  solable  mosdr  answer  to  the  organic. 
}AhiViT  which  p^jTrmanemlT  continaes  ondissolYed  in  thB 
rx-a  or  in  a  river^  is  stone  or  earth;  while  matter  wUdiy 
thoagh  holable^  is  foand  in  a  solid  form,  is  something  that 
is  or  has  been  alire.  Hence,  to  those  lowest  ereatawi 
which  feed  on  any  organic  substance,  the  solable  and  tlie 
insoluble — the  things  that  have  taste  and  the  things  tliai 
arr;  tasteless — stand  respectively  for  food  and  not-food. 
From  this  stage  upwards,  successive  specializations,  of 
which  we  may  presume  the  first  to  be  in  an  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish organic  matter  into  animal  and  vegetal,  display 
themselves  in  the  narrowing  of  the  classes  of  things  which 
are  eaten.  Fish  that  take  particular  baits,  insects  and 
quadrupeds  that  feed  on  particular  plants,  illustrate  this. 
Obviously,  it  is  neither  needful  nor  practicable  to  trace  out 
progress  in  detaiL    It  suffices  to  notice  that  the  higher 
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mails  perceive  an  increased  number  of  gostable  differ- 
^es ;  and  that  in  man  the  sense  of  taste^  besides  serving  to 
ntify  a  great  variety  of  edible  substances^  aids  the  chemist 
i  the  mineralogist  in  classifying  those  inorganic  com- 
inds  which  are  in  any  degree  soluble. 
Smell  which^  as  before  suggested  (§  140)^  has  probably  a 
timon  origin  with  touch  and  taste^  and  is  gradually  differ- 
iated  from  them^  passes  through  parallel  stages  of  deve- 
ment.  At  first  a  kind  of  anticipatory  taste^  and  in 
omon  with  taste  employed  to  distinguish  nutritive  from 
ntritive  matters^  it  progresses  in  speciality  as  the  food  is 
cialized ;  or^  to  put  the  facts  in  logical  order — the  ability 
lelect  special  food  is  usually  dependent  on  the  minuteness 
the  differences  which  the  smelling  faculty  can  appreciate, 
is  18  not  so  throughout,  for  prey  is  in  many  cases  recog- 
di  by  other  means  than  scent;  but  it  is  so  with  most 
9CtB  and  plant-eating  quadrupeds^  as  well  as  with  a 
fliderable  proportion  of  creatures  that  are  carnivorous. 
»e  gradations  in  the  olfactory  sense^  most  clearly  dis- 
jred  in  the  mammalia^  reach  in  some  of  those  that  hunt 
soent  to  a  great  height.  The  dog  which^  with  nose  to 
ground,  traces  out  his  master,  shows  us  that  he  can  do 
ne  than  distinguish  by  scent  one  class  of  bodies  from  all 
Br  classes :  he  can  even  distinguish  a  particular  individual 
>iiging  to  that  class. 

lie  increasing  speciality  of  the  correspondences  effected 
means  of  vision  as  it  develops  is  still  more  conspicuous. 
>  lowest  form  of  vision  appears  to  be  nothing  beyond  a 
sitiveness  to  the  proximity  of  a  body  which  intercepts 
light.  Such  surrounding  changes  as  cause  marked  ob- 
rations  are  alone  responded  to.  When  the  sensitive  tract 
which  the  rays  are  concentrated  is  such  that  a  part  of  it 
be  stimulated  without  the  stimulation  of  the  whole,  there 
les  an  ability  to  perceive  adjacent  objects  by  the  light 
f  reflect.  Dark  and  light  bodies  thus  come  to  be  distin- 
ahed ;  and  we  may  presume  that  further  progress  of  like 
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natere  aiakeB  apprecisUe  smalkr  and  maBar  giadatm; 
in  the  tranintkm  fiom  wliiteiieai  toUadmeBa:  aoaddiqgto 
the  munber  rfthinga  itimriminaliBfl.  AaiU% 

to  zeoogniie  diffiarenoea  in  the  qnaliij  of  the  light  pnlMli^ 
ariaea  aimnltaneoaaly.  Thinga  that  ace  red,  jaDoifj  ad 
bine,  work  imlike  effecta  on  the  organiam;  aa  ireU  aa  thow 
that  are  white  and  Uack.  Familiar  fiusta  clearly  ahow  tl^| 
in  the  erolution  rf  the  yianal  fiicoliy,  the  progroaa  la  tomidi 
a  capacity  to  diHmminahe  m  greater  variety  (^  intenaitMi.flif 
colour,  of  intermediate  tinta,  and  of  d^greea  of  li^^  aql 
ahade.  Aa  there  ia  developed  a  wider  retiajl^ 

marked  differenoea  in  the  areaa  occapied  by  imagea  out  OH 
it  become  appredable ;  and  hence  ariaea  a  poaaibililj  of  dSbv 
tingnishing  diffisrencea  of  bnik  in  adjacent  olgecti.  Ill| 
approach  of  a  large  body  Ghangea  the  atate  of  a  gmto 
portion  of  the  retina  than  the  approach  of  a  amaU  one:  tih^ 
resolt  being  aa  appropriate  diffiarence  of  action.  Andiiai 
the  case  of  amonntft  of  light  and  qnalitiea  of  colour,  aooooi; 
sive  advancea  of  thia  kind  bring  with  them  peroaptionirf 
smaller  nnlikenesscs.  Finally,  there  is  reached 

the  power  to  recognize  not  size  only  but  shape.  A  minater 
division  of  the  sensitive  tract  into  separate  nervous  elements^ 
renders  it  a  fit  instrument  for  this.  Employed  by  an  organ- 
ism of  proportionate  complexity,  an  eye  of  complex  structare 
gives  difiTerent  impressions,  both  according  to  the  nuwhen 
of  its  component  nerve  fibres  simultaneously  affected,  and 
according  to  the  particular  combinations  of  them  simultane- 
ously affected ;  and  the  particular  combinations,  varying  as 
they  do  with  the  forms  of  the  bodies  seen,  serve  as  stimuli  to 
the  properly-adjusted  actions.  All  which  several  kinds  of 
visual  development,  reaching  great  heights  among  the 
superior  animals,  unite  in  giving  man  the  power  to  identify 
by  the  eye  innumerable  different  objects ;  and  so  to  make 
innumerable  special  adaptations  in  his  conduct. 

Similarly  with  hearing.    At  first  nothing  but  a  sensitive- 
ness to  concussions  affecting  the  whole  environment,  this 
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sense,  when  localized  and  developed^  becomes  a  means  of 
distingpiishing  the  strengths  of  the  vibrations.  A  mode- 
rate sound  near  the  auditory  organ  produces  a  different 
effect  from  one  causing  a  violent  tremor  of  the  whole 
surrounding  fluid ;  and  slowly  as  the  multiplying  apparatus 
of  which  the  ear  essentially  consists^  is  developed^  more 
numerous  degrees  of  intensity  become  perceptible.  The  re- 
sult we  see  in  animals  which  listen^  or  pursue^  or  seek  refuge, 
according  as  some  neighbouring  noise  is  faint,  or  mode- 
rate, or  startling.  Higher  endowments  of  the 
fiumlty  are  also  accompanied  by  increased  ability  to  dis- 
criminate qualities  as  well  as  quantities  of  sounds.  Birds 
which  answer  one  another  in  the  woods  and  which  when 
caged  may  be  taught  definite  melodies,  must  recognize 
many  differences  in  pitch.  Parrots,  whose  imitations 
exhibit  great  variety  in  timbre  as  well  as  great  com- 
pass, show  a  power  to  appreciate  those  secondary  quali- 
ties by  which  tones  of  the  same  pitch  are  distinguished 
from  one  another.  By  most  domestic  quadrupeds,  especi- 
ally such  as  answer  to  their  names,  marked  contrasts  of 
pitch,  or  of  timbre,  or  of  both,  are  responded  to.  And 
among  men  the  auditory  faculty  reaches  a  development 
which,  besides  enabling  them  to  recognize  numerous  adja- 
cent creatures,  various  mechanical  operations,  countless 
natural  phenomena,  by  the  accompanying  sounds,  also 
enables  them  to  identify  unseen  persons  by  the  loudness, 
pitch,  and  timbre  of  their  voices,  and  even  to  perceive  the 
particular  states  of  feeling  in  which  such  persons  then  are. 

Throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  then,  the  specialization 
of  the  senses  measures  the  specialization  of  the  cor- 
respondences between  inner  and  outer  relations — is  a  means 
to  this  specialization.  Alike  in  the  differentiation  of  the 
senses  from  one  another,  in  the  differentiation  of  each 
sense  into  the  divisions  which  eventually  constitute  it,  and 
in  the  differentiations  of  these  into  the  minute  subdivi- 
lioiis  that  make  possible  the  appreciation  of  minute  dis- 
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tinctionSj  we  see  a  succession  of  sabjectiFe  modificAtioiM 
fitting  tlie  organism  to  respond  to  a  greater  and  greater 
number  of  those  objective  modifications  whicli  cbaracteriie 
things  in  its  environment. 

§  153.  While  the  developing  &cultie8  of  touch,  taste, 
smell,  sight,  and  hearing,  have  been  making  it  possible  for 
the  organism  to  respond  to  smaller  differences  in  the  simple 
properties  of  things,  there  has  been  growing  up  a  power  of 
responding  to  those  more  complex  properties  of  things  which 
are  not  cognizable  by  sensation  alone.  This  makes  its 
appearance  so  gradually,  and  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  direct  functions  of  the  senses,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  treat  of  the  one  without  in  some  degree  invok- 
ing the  other.  Indeed,  the  boundary  line  was  crossed  in 
the  foregoing  section,  when  speaking  of  visible  and  of 
tangible  form,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  other  cases. 

The  essential  nature  of  this  higher  order  of  specialised 
correspondences  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  here- 
after under  another  head.  For  the  present  it  will  suffice 
to  say,  that  they  are  seen  wherever  Space  or  Time,  or  both 
Space  and  Time,  are  involved.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter 
in  the  concrete. 

Observe,  first,  that  in  itself  extension  of  the  correspoD- 
dence  in  Space  implies  increased  speciality  of  correspon- 
dence, differing  in  kind  from  that  above  described  though 
inseparable  from  it  in  origin.  A  higher  development  of  the 
eye,  brings  simultaneously  a  greater  ability  to  identify  distant 
objects  and  a  greater  ability  to  discriminate  between  the 
sizes  of  near  objects.  And  it  is  clear  that  these  connate 
abilities  to  identify  objects  at  a  distance  and  to  appreciate 
differences  of  apparent  magnitude,  give  together  a  power  of 
estimating  distance :  whence  arise  differences  of  action, 
according  as  the  perceived  enemies  or  prey  arc  dangerously 
near  or  hopelessly  remote  ;  and  these  differences  of  action  im- 
ply a  new  series  of  special  correspondences.  Mani- 
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fefltly,  also^  extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Time  in- 
volves analogoos  results.  When^  instead  of  recognizing 
only  brief  mechanical  sequences  which  occur  close  to  it^  the 
organism  recognizes  mechanical  sequences  of  longer  duration, 
and  afterwards  non-mechanical  sequences;  and  when,  as  a 
consequence,  instead  of  meeting  all  sequences  involving 
dangers  by  some  one  kind  of  defensive  action,  as  retreat  into 
its  shell,  it  becomes  able  to  meet  them  by  different  actions 
according  to  their  lengths ;  the  correspondence  is,  by  im- 
plication, rendered  more  special. 

This  being  understood,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the 
speciality  of  correspondence  which  exhibits  itself  in  dis- 
criminating objects  from  one  another,  is  united  with  the 
speciality  of  correspondence  which  exhibits  itself  in  dis- 
criminating distances  in  Space  or  Time,  there  arises  a  new 
and  a  higher  order  of  special  correspondences;  or  more 
correctly — the  previously-specialized  correspondences  are 
fiirther  specialized.  And  when,  as  during  this  same  pro- 
gress, there  is  developed  a  power  of  recognizing  direction 
in  space,  the  speciality  is  again  increased.  To  another  set 
of  distinctions  in  the  environment,  there  is  another  set  ot 
adjustments  in  the  organism.  These  general  truths  will  be 
best  elucidated  by  a  few  illustrations. 

On  the  approach  of  any  large  body,  the  shrimps  left  in  a 
tide-pool  make  convulsive  darts  which  may  end  in  removing 
each  of  them  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  approaching 
body,  or  in  bringing  it  nearer,  or  in  leaving  it  almost  where 
it  was.     The  random  leaps  which  a  flea  makes  in  attempting 
to  escape  are  of  like  nature ;  showing,  as  they  do,  no  percep- 
tion  of  the  whereabouts   of  the  pursuer.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  movements  of  a  crab  or  a  fish  when  alarmed,  are, 
like  those  of  all  higher  creatures,  aivay  from  the  object  to 
be  escaped.     The  particular  direction  of  something  in  the 
environment    is   responded    to    by    appropriately-adjusted 
motions  of  the  organism — ^the  correspondence  is  compara- 
tirely  special.     When,  again,  not  only  the  direction  but  the 
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nature  of  a  neiglLboiiriiig  body  la  kiiowii«  eiUber  by  iti  ooloo^ 
or  by  the  aoimd  it  makes,  or  by  both — aa  exemplified  in  tta 
deer  that  gallops  away  firom  a  Greafcnre  that  barka  but  vot 
from  one  that  Ueats,  in  the  bee  that  flies  towaida  »  floiWi 
in  the  trout  that  rises  at  one  olgect  but  not  at  anothor? 
there  is  a  still  further  speoialiaation.  And  wjieg  wsgniNto 
and  forms  and  distanoes  also  oome  to  be  appreciatedf  tbis 
result  those  more  definitdy-a^'usted  aotiona  hjy  wUdi  i$ 
higher  animals  dude  danger  and  secure  prey  aotions  ssA 
as  those  of  the  chamois  springing  from  ovag  to  eng,  of  tta 
hawk  pouncing  on  its  quarry,  of  the  dog  oatehing  Hm 
morsel  of  food  thrown  to  it,  of  the  bird  building  its 
and  feeding  its  young. 

Similarly,  that  increased  speciality  implied  by 
of  the  correspondence  in  Time,  when  joined  with'  that  i^ 
creased  speciality  implied  by  a  better  diaeriminatinB  of 
objects,  gives  origin  to  a  fiirther  series  of  higfaer  spads- 
liiations.  As  &st  as  the  sequences  whidi  are  perceifsd  io 
differ  in  length  become  more  numerous;  and  as  frit  li 
there  is  a  multiplication  of  things  distinguished  from  one 
another ;  so  fast  do  the  adjustments  of  the  organism  to 
special  actions  going  on  around  it  augment  in  number  geo- 
metrically. Save  in  respect  to  rapid  mechanical  changes^  no 
correspondences  of  this  order  are  shown  by  the  lower  dassee 
of  creatures ;  and,  lacking  as  they  do  the  ability  to  estiinato 
time,  even  the  higher  mammals  supply  but  few  and  im- 
perfect examples  of  it.  The  lion  that  goes  to  the  river-side 
at  dusk  to  lie  in  wait  for  creatures  coming  to  drink,  and 
the  house-dog  standing  outside  the  door  in  expectation 
that  some  one  will  presently  open  it,  may  be  cited  as  approxi- 
mative instances.  But  only  when  we  come  to  the  human 
race  are  correspondences  of  this  degree  of  speciality  ex- 
hibited with  distinctness  and  frequency.  In  prepariBg  U^ 
weapons  against  the  approaching  immigration  of  oertam 
birds,  in  putting  aside  to  dry  the  skins  which  he  preserves 
for  clothing,  in  making  the  fire  by  which  to  cook  his  foo4i 
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the  savage  adapts  his  conduct  to  the  special  changes  under- 
gone by  special  bodies  during  definite  intervals. 

Eventually  there  is  reached  speciality  alike  in  space^ 
time^  and  object — ^the  action  of  the  organism  is  adjusted  to 
the  changes  of  a  particular  thing  in  a  particular  spot  at  a 
particular  period.  A  large  proportion  of  human  actions, 
even  among  the  uncivilized,  are  of  this  nature.  The  going 
to  oertain  places,  at  certain  seasons,  to  gather  certain 
natural  productions  then  fit  for  use;  the  endeavour  to 
intercept  an  animal  that  is  making  for  a  retreat,  by  getting 
there  before  it;  these,  and  numerous  daily  procedures, 
will  serve  as  examples. 

§  154.  Under  this,  as  under  previous  aspects,  an  advance 
of  the  correspondence  is  clearly  displayed  in  the  course  of 
human  progress.  The  growth  of  classifications  implies  the 
establishment  of  more  numerous  distinctions  among  sur- 
rounding things,  and  a  conforming  of  the  conduct  to  their 
respective  properties.  Agriculture,  as  it  develops,  brings 
knowledge  of  the  serial  changes  undergone  by  various 
plants  and  animals ;  while  special  materials,  times,  modes, 
places^  are  adopted  for  the  production  of  each.  Improve- 
ments in  the  Arts  have  involved  an  incalculable  multiplica- 
tion of  special  processes  adapted  to  produce  special  changes 
in  special  objects.  Our  whole  social  life,  alike  in  the  manu- 
factory, in  the  shop,  on  the  highway,  in  the  kitchen,  displays 
throughout,  the  performance  of  particular  actions  towards 
particular  things  in  particular  places  at  particular  times. 

Above  all  in  exact  science,  or  rather  in  the  actions 
guided  by  exact  science,  civilization  presents  us  with  a  new 
and  vast  series  of  correspondences  far  exceeding  in  specialiiy 
those  that  came  before  them.  For  this  which  we  call  exact 
science  is  in  reality  quantitative  prevision,  as  distinguished 
fiom  that  qualitative  prevision  constituting  ordinary  know- 
ledge. The  progress  of  intelligence  has  given  the  ability  to 
•ay  both   that   such  and  such   things  are  related  in  co- 
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§  156.  The  adjastmexit  of  inner  to  outer  relalbns  p6^ 
greases  in  generality  at  the  same  time  that  it  progttamiii 
spedality.  This  statement  seems  to  involve  a  ocmtnidielioul 
but  the  oontradiction  is  verbal  onl^^— the  geneanlilj  htti 
referred  to  being  of  a  different  order  from  tiiaft  iddbh  pie» 
cedes  speciality. 

Primitive  correspondences  are  genemt  in  the  sense  ttik 
those  relations  in  the  environment  to  which  organic  rd^ 
tions  respond,  are  everywhere  present  and  continnooB^ 
present.  During  a  summer's  day,  light,  heat,  and  carbonic 
acid,  bathe  all  the  leaves  of  a  plant;  and  the  dependent 
chemical  changes  within  the  plant,  go  on  for  as  many  hours 
as  the  surrounding  elements  and  actions  remain  in  the  same 
relation.  Hence  the  correspondence,  involving  neither  any 
special  point  in  space  nor  any  special  moment  in  time,  is  of 
a.  very  general  nature.  And  the  like  holds  with  those  in- 
ferior animals  to  which  the  environment  presents  both  the 
disintegrating  matter  and  the  integrable  matter  in  diffused 
forms.  The  generalities,  however,  to  which  the  organism 
responds  more  and  more  the  higher  it  advances,  are  not 
those  exhibited  by  the  mass  of  the  environing  medium,  but 
those  exhibited  by  the  individual  objects  it  contains;  and 
generalities  of  this  kind  become  cognizable  only  as  m- 
telligence  is  developed.     Relations  in  the  organism  corro- 
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sponding  to  relations  displayed  in  common  by  several  diffe- 
rent groups  of  bodies^  but  not  by  other  groups^  can  be 
established  only  when  the  organism  has  such  experiences  of 
various  groups  of  bodies  as  enable  it  to  distinguish  among 
them.  Only  when  there  come  to  be  recognized  many 
different  classes  of  objects^  can  there  possibly  arise  sub- 
jective generalities  parallel  to  those  objective  generalities 
which  bind  together  classes  of  objects  superficially  unlike. 

There  are  indeed  generalities  which  diminish  in  extensive- 
ness  as  the  specialities  increase  in  number — ^generalities 
which  form  the  material  out  of  which  specialities  are  pro- 
duced by  continual  subdivision.  The  growth  of  a  response 
to  the  distinction  between  liquid  matter  and  solid  matter, 
then  to  the  distinctions  between  liquid,  inorganic,  and  organic 
matters,  afterwards  to  those  between  liquid,  inorganic,  vege- 
tal, and  animal  matters,  implies  a  correspondence  to  gene- 
mlitieB  that  are  step  by  step  less  comprehensive ;  and  each 
farther  multiplication  of  classes  supposes  a  farther  reduction 
in  the  number  of  examples  which  each  sub-class  includes. 
These,  however,  are  generalities  which,  under  their  obverse 
aspect,  we  considered  in  the  last  chapter.  For  all  special 
correspondences  are  really  the  manifestations  of  general 
correspondences  covering  certain  groups  of  cases.  The  pre- 
cautionary acts  of  a  barn-door  fowl  on  seeing  a  hawk  hover- 
ing above,  are  related  to  the  acts  of  that  hawk  in  particular, 
only  as  being  like  the  acts  of  hawks  in  general.  The  corre- 
spondence is  special,  only  in  the  sense  of  referring  to  the 
small  class,  hawks,  instead  of  to  the  large  class,  birds. 

But  that  advancing  generality  of  correspondence  here  to 
be  contemplated,  shows  itself  in  the  recognition  of  con- 
stant co-existences  and  sequences  other  than  those  which 
characterize  special  classes — co-existences  and  sequences 
common  to  many  classes  that  haveik;ome  to  be  regarded 
•8  entirely  unlike.  Instead  of  being  seen  in  a  response 
to  the  constant  relation  between  a  particular  scent,  and 
tie  colour,  size,  form,  actions,  and  cries,  of  the  creature 


m 


J  tt;  tibia  jKOfgnmf  .it  wan  in  adjustments  to  gocl 
OM  lietfraen  bnlk  and  weight,  iiuuiimateQesa 
*ai  putiYify — nbtioiiB  iriiiidt  extend  beyond  class  limits, 
•nd  obtain  mdw  gnat  diinmilflrities.  Obviously  the 
growth  of  gencgndities  of  tlw  ozder  mast  be  opposite  in 
direotaoa  to  dw  gnwtli  at  the  ^reoading  ones. 

To  tnuw  np  thia  growtb  bom  the  lower  to  the  higher 
IbniiB  of  life,  lAer  die  masner  pnmed  in  previous  chapters, 
is  eoEtmne^  difflontt  if  not  nDponihle.  For  this  speciea 
of  oortOBpondenoe  doei  not  mu^ftet  itself  in  diatiuct,  ua- 
combined  Ibnni.  The  arteniiomi  of  the  correspondeDCG  in 
Spwe  and  Time,  m  well  u  its  incnase  in  Speciality,  are 
experimentally  tononBtrable;  bat  an  intorual  relaiioo 
peraUd  to  aome  extern^  rdstion  vhiclh  is  not  peculiar  to 
apeoial  oUasea  of  thinga,  oannot  be  aeparately  idontigcd  in 
tia  oondoot.  Gtring  origin  to  no  particular  acts,  but  serving 
aimply  to  modify  the  acta  otberwiae  originated,  it  can  be 
disoovored  only  by  ana^sis  of  theae. 

Henoe  oar  ooorae  mnat  be  to  aBoe^tain  the  conditii 
nnder  whiiA  alone  adraDoe  of  the  oorrespoudcnce  ii 
rality  beoomee  poasible ;  and  then  to  show  how  the  pi 
oesses  of  erolation  already  described,  give  rise  to  these 
conditionij.     Xjet  as  do  this. 


ion^^H 


§  157.  The  eatablishment  of  a  genenJity  of  this  high^ 
kind,  embracing  classes  superficially  dissimilar,  implies  s 
power  of  recognizing  atlribntet  as  distinguished  from  the 
objects  possessing  them.  Before  any  two  properties  that  are 
found  together  under  many  varieties  of  size,  form,  colour, 
texture,  temperature,  motion,  &c.,  can  have  their  constant 
relation  of  co-existence  responded  to  by  the  organism,  the 
organism  most  be  able  to  identify  these  two  properties, 
as  separate  from  their  accidental  accompaniments.  The 
formation  of  special  class-generalities,  which  group  together 
clusters  of  phenomena  that  greatly  resemble  one  another  in 
all  respects,  requires  ne  distinct  parting  of  attributes.    Bat 
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where  the  resemblanoQ  is  confined  to  some  one  essential 
relation  common  to  many  cases  which  in  other  respects 
differ,  it  is  clear  that  unless  the  elements  of  this  relation 
are  separately  cognizable  there  can  be  no  response  to  it. 

And  now  the  truth  to  be  noted  is  that  increase  of  the 
correspondence  in  speciality,  inevitably  brings  about  this 
parting  of  attributes.  There  cannot  be  a  multipUcation 
of  distinguishable  classes,  without  there  being  a  simul- 
taneous approach  to  the  perception  of  properties  as  distinct 
from  objects.  For  if,  ascending  from  the  lowest  creatures 
by  which  but  few  attributes  are  cognizable,  we  advance  to 
those  capable  of  being  impressed  by  a  greater  and  greater 
number  of  attributes,  it  is  clear  that  in  proportion  as  the 
groups  of  attributes  become  increasingly  varied  and  special, 
there  must  be  more  frequent  dissociations  of  particular  at- 
tributes from  the  rest.  Forms,  colours,  sizes,  sounds, 
scents,  motions,  are  found  in  all  combinations.  These  two 
kinds  of  animals  are  alike  in  everything  but  colour ;  those 
two  agree  in  colour  but  differ  in  form  and  scent ;  and  the 
others  have  little  in  common  but  size.  The  property  A 
occurs  here  along  with  the  properties  B,  C,  D ;  there  along 
with  C,  F,  H ;  there  along  with  E,  6,  B ;  and  so  on  with 
each  property  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Hence  it  must 
happen  that  by  multiplication  of  experiences,  the  impres- 
sions produced  by  these  properties  on  the  organism  will  be 
disconnected,  and  rendered  so  far  independent  in  the  organ- 
ism as  the  properties  are  in  the  environment.  Whence 
must  eventually  result  a  power  to  recognize  attributes  in 
themselves,  apart  from  particular  bodies. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  shown  that  progress  of  the  corre- 
spondence in  speciality,  itself  becomes  possible  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  progress  of  this  analysis.  An  analogy  will 
best  show  the  dependence.  Let  a  chemist  be  required  to 
produce  artificially  sundry  compound  bodies;  what  is 
implied  in  the  execution  of  his  task  ?  The  implication  is 
that  he  knows   the  composition  of  each  of  these  bodies. 
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But  what  does  knowledge  of  their  composition  pre-snppoae! 
It  pre-supposes  that  they  have  been  severally  resolved  into 
their  constituents.  And  the  formation  of  each  required 
compound  implies  that  its  constituents  are  united  in  the 
right  proportions.  Well,  the  process  of  identifying  any 
object  is  a  synthesis  of  impressions,  corresponding  to 
certain  united  properties  which  the  thing  displays;  and 
similarly  implies  a  recognition  of  the  separate  impreasions 
which  correspond  with  the  separate  properties.  The 
botanist  who  knows  a  particular  flower  not  by  the  fructifi- 
cation alone,  in  which  it  is  like  many  others — ^not  by  the 
number  of  its  petals,  which  is  a  usual  number — ^not  by  their 
forms  in  which  they  do  not  di£fer  from  these,  nor  by  their 
colours  in  which  they  do  not  differ  from  those — ^not  by  the 
calyx,  nor  the  bracts,  nor  the  leaves,  nor  the  stalk,  sepa- 
rately considered,  but  by  all  these  taken  together;  obvi- 
ously effects  the  identification  by  a  synthesis  of  attributes. 
And  that  which  he  does  in  a  deliberate  and  conscions 
way,  is  done  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  every  case 
where  an  object  is  recognized  as  of  special  nature — is 
done  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  speciality  of  tho 
correspondence.  Should  it  be  said  that  this  state- 

ment contradicts  the  previous  statement,  since  the  ono 
represents  the  analysis  of  attributes  as  a  prC'reciuisite  io 
speciality  of  correspondence,  while  the  other  represents  the 
analysis  of  attributes  as  rrsuUimj  from  increase  of  the  corrc- 
spondence  in  speciality,  the  reply  is  that  tho  two  processes 
go  on  in  mutual  tlependence,  perpetually  acting  and 
redacting  on  each  other.  p]very  advance  in  speciality  pre- 
sently renders  the  analysis  of  attributes  more  precise ;  and 
<^ach  step  in  the  analysis  of  attributes  makes  possible  a 
higher  speciality. 

Thus  the  course  of  evolution  described  in  previous 
chapters,  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  disentangling  of 
properties  from  one  another,  ending  in  an  ability  to  roco^if- 
nizc  thcin  in  the  abstract.     Later  and  more  slowly,  relations 
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both  of  sequence  and  of  co-existence  mnst  come  to  be 
discriminated  one  from  another^  and  segregated  into  kinds 
and  degrees  of  relations.  An  increasing  speciality  in  the 
adjustments  to  mechanical  changes^  pre-supposes  an  in- 
creasing decomposition  of  such  changes  into  their  elements 
— a  growing  power  to  distinguish  velocity  of  motion^ 
direction  of  motion^  acceleration  and  retardation  of  motion^ 
kind  of  motion  in  respect  of  simplicity  or  complexity^  and 
so  on;  and  where  non-mechanical  sequences  also  come  to 
be  responded  to,  a  parallel  analysis  must  accompany  a 
parallel  progress  in  speciality. 

When  these  analyses  have  been  considerably  extended, 
there  arises,  and  only  then  arises,  a  possibility  of  advance  in 
generality  of  correspondence.     Relations  between  properties 
possessed  in  common  by  objects  of  widely  different  kinds, 
can  be  perceived  as  soon  as  these  properties  are  separately 
cognizable.    And  a  still  higher  progress  in  the  specializa- 
tion of  the  correspondences,  ultimately  brings  about  this 
remaining  step  required  for  generalization  of  them.     For  if, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  multiplication  of  special  correspon- 
dences must  be  accompanied  by  the  dissociation  of  variably- 
united   attributes;   then,  when   the  variably-united   attri- 
butes displayed  by  a  group  of  different  classes  have  been  as 
it  were  disintegrated  in  the  consciousness  of  the  organism, 
the  attributes  that  have  not  been  disintegrated  must  begin 
to  stand  out  from  the  rest,  as  remaining  always  constant 
amid  these  inconstancies.    Hence  there  must  be  established 
in  the  organism  a  constant  relation  corresponding  to  the 
constant  relation  between  these  attributes ;  and  this  consti- 
tutes the  advance  in  generality  we  are  looking  for.     Fur- 
ther,   as   the   comparatively-constant    relations    thus    first 
generalized  from  the  experience  of  but  few  classes,  will,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  be  proved  by  wider  experience  to  bo 
not  everywhere  constant ;  and  as,  by  the  accumulation  of 
these  wider  experiences,  the  same  process  must  be  gone 
through  with  the  comparatively-constant  relations  as  before 
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with  the  inconstant  onea,  with  the  result  of  brin^g  tl 
atill  more  constaDt  relations  into  view ;  tho  progreas  moat 
be  from  narrow  gouenUizations  to  wider  and  wider  ooea. 
And  thia  we  know,  d  posteriori,  to  be  the  law  which  tte 
progress  conforms  to. 

§  158.  These  explanations  will  at  once  show  why  the 
increase  of  the  correspondence  in  generality  is  Bcarcely  dia- 
oemiblo  in  any  but  the  most  intelligent  creatures.  Nects- 
sary  as  it  is  that  there  should  be  a  great  advance  in  the 
speciality  of  the  correspondences  to  produce  the  requisite 
separation  of  attributes ;  and  necessary  ua  yet  further  advaw^ 
in  specialization  is  to  bring  into  view  tho  constantly-relattd 
attributes  as  distinguished  from  the  inconstantly-reUted 
ones;  it  is  only  when  that  developed  speciality  of  corre- 
Bpondence  characterizing  superior  creatures  is  reached,  li&t 
progress  in  generahty  of  correspondence  can  begin.  Hence 
the  fact  that  while  the  higher  mammals  undoubtedly  display 
Bomo  generalities  of  correspondence  of  the  least  abstracb 
kind,  it  ia  only  in  the  human  race  that  this  sppcira  o^ 
adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  becomes  conspicoons- — 

Human  progression,  however,  exhibits  to  us,  under  thL^ 
aa  under  previous  aspects,  an  immense  increase  in  the  bar"' 
mony  between  the  organism  and  its  environment.  Ferluf*^ 
in  no  respect  is  the  increasing  correspondence  wronght  oi^^ 
by  civilization  more  conspicuoua  than  in  the  growth  <^^ 
generalizations,  ever  more  numerous  and  more  compra^ 
hensive.  The  enormous  expansion  of  science  which  tlie*^ 
latter  ages  have  witnessed,  mainly  consists  in  the  union  c^ 
many  particular  truths  into  general  truths,  and  in  the  nniot:^ 
of  many  general  truths  into  truths  still  more  genenJ.  Dln^* 
trations  are  needless ;  for  the  proposition  is  familiar  aite-  * 
admitted  by  all.  It  is  enough  simply  to  point  to  this  gte^^ 
phenomenon  as  one  of  the  many  forma  of  the  evolution  *^n 
are  tracing  out. 

A  mere  mention,  too,  of  the  fact  that  the  generalizations  0< 
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Bcience  immensely  advance  the  arts^  and  tbrongh  the  arts 
minister  to  human  welfare,  will  serve  to  show  that  increase 
of  the  correspondence  in  generality,  like  its  other  modes  of 
increase,  makes  possible  a  greater  duration  of  life.  And  a 
like  brief  reference  to  the  concentration  of  thoughts  and 
complexity  of  conceptions,  which  these  wider  generaliza- 
tions imply,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  higher  degree  of 
life  which  accompanies  this  greater  length  of  life. 


CHAPTER  VIIT. 

THE    CORRESPONDENCE   AS    INCREASING    IN    COMPLEXITY. 

§  159,  Another  change  in  our  stand-point  affords  us  a 
view  of  progressing  vitality  which,  though  not  the  same  in 
range  with  foregoing  views,  has  much  in  common  with 
them.  As  we  saw  that  the  extensions  of  the  correspondence 
in  Space  and  in  Time,  are  partly  reciprocal  and  partly 
not  so — as  we  saw  that  increase  of  the  correspondence  in 
Speciality,  while  to  some  degree  comprised  under  the  exten- 
sions in  Space  and  Time,  includes  very  much  beside;  so  we 
shall  SCO  that  while,  throughout  a  certain  range  of  cases, 
growing  Complexity  is  the  same  thing  as  growing  Speciality, 
yet  neither  includes  all  that  the  other  does.  Much  of  the 
early  advance  in  Speciality  docs  not  imply  advance  in  Com- 
[)lcxity  ;  and  the  higher  forms  of  the  advance  in  Complexity 
cannot  without  straining  be  comprehended  under  advance 
in  Speciality. 

§  IGO.  Wherever  wo  iind  nothing  but  a  greater  ability  to 
discriminate  between  varieties  of  the  same  simple  plieno- 
nionon,  there  is  increased  speciality  of  correspondence  with- 
out increased  complexity.  It  is  thus  with  the  progress 
from  an  eye  that  appreciates  a  difference  between  light  and 
darkness,  to  one  that  appreciates  degrees  of  difference  be- 
tween them,  and  afterwards  to  one  that  appreciates  difft*^' 
en  cos  of  colour  and  decrrees  of  colour.     It  is  thus  with  the 
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progress  from  the  power  of  distinguisliiiig  a  few  strongly- 
contrasted  smells  or  tastes^  to  the  power  of  distinguishing 
many  slightly-contrasted  smells  or  tastes.  It  is  thos  with 
the  progress  from  that  lowest  form  of  hearing  shown  by  a 
response  to  any  violent  tremor  of  the  surrounding  fluids  to 
those  higher  forms  of  it  in  which  differences  of  loudness  are 
recognized^  and^  by  and  by,  differences  of  pitch  and  timbre. 
The  insect  which  lays  its  eggs  only  on  a  plant  haying  a 
particular  odour,  or  the  bird  which  is  alarmed  by  a  tone  of 
a  certain  pitch  but  not  by  a  tone  of  another,  shows  an 
adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  equally  simple  with 
that  shown  by  the  snail  which  withdraws  into  its  shell  on 
being  touched.  Though  the  stimulus  responded  to  is  more 
special,  it  is  not  more  complex.  In  each  case  a  single 
undecomposable  sensation  is  followed  by  certain  muscular 
actions ;  and  though  these  muscular  actions  are  more  intri- 
cate in  the  higher  creatures  than  in  the  lower,  yet  the 
relation  between  antecedents  and  consequents  is  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  of  the  same  order.  But  where  the 
stimulus  responded  to  consists,  not  of  a  single  sensation 
bat  of  several,  or  where  the  response  is  not  one  action  but 
a  group  of  actions,  the  increase  in  speciality  of  correspon- 
dmce  results  from  an  increase  in  its  complexity. 

The  development  of  vision  repeatedly  illustrates  this. 
When,  afier  that  response  to  the  habitual  relation  between 
opacity  and  solidity,  which  is  first  established,  there  arises 
a  response  to  the  relation  between  solidity  and  power  to 
Teflect  light — when  differences  in  the  amounts  and  qualities 
of  reflected  light  come  to  be  recognized  in  connexion  with 
differences  of  bulk — ^whcn  there  is  acquired  an  ability  to 
identify  objects  by  form,  as  well  as  by  colour  and  size  con- 
joined ;  it  is  manifest  that  each  successive  stage  implies  the 
appreciation  of  larger  clusters  of  attributes.     The  impres- 
sion received  by  the  organism  from  each  object  is  a  more 
complex  impression — ^is  increasingly  heterogeneous.    And 
when  not  only  colour,  size,  and  shape  become  cognizable. 
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but  also  direction  in  space^  distance  in  space^  motion^  kind 
of  motion,  direction  of  motion,  velocity  of  motion — ^when, 
as  by  a  falcon  swooping  on  its  quarry^  all  these  external 
relations  are  simultaneously  responded  to ;  it  it  clear  that 
the  guiding  perception  must  be  compounded  of  many  ele- 
ments. There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  this  tmth 
as  further  exemplified  during  the  evolution  of  the  other 
senses;    nor  to  trace  up  in  detail  that  yet  higher  com- 
plexity which  results  when  the  several  senses  are  employed 
together.     A  single  extreme  case  will  suiBSce.     If  we  re- 
member how  a  mineralogist,  in  identifying  a  mass  of  matter 
as  of  a  kind  fitted  for  a  certain  use,  examines  its  crystal- 
line form,  its  colour,  texture,  hardness,  cleavage,  fracture, 
degree  of  transparency,  lustre,  specific  gravity,  taste,  smell, 
fusibility,  magnetic  and  electric  properties,  &c.,  and  is  de- 
cided in  his  conduct  by  all  these  taken  together ;  it  will  be 
obvious  that  throughout  the  higher  range  of  cases,  increase 
in  the  speciality  of  the  correspondence  involves  increase  in 
its  complexity. 

§101.  But^  as  already  hinted,  wo  eventually  rise  to  an 
order  of  correspondences  in  which  the  speciality  and  the 
complexity  are  no  longer  co-ordinate.  A  further  advance 
in  speciality  is  achieved  by  a  more  than  proportionate 
advance  in  complexity.     Lot  us  look  at  an  example  or  two. 

Tlie  archer  who  points  his  arrow,  not  at  the  object  he 
seeks  to  hit,  but  above  it,  and  who  varies  the  angle  of 
elevation  according  as  the  object  is  far  or  near,  exhibits 
soiuethiug  more  than  a  special  response  to  special  stimuli ; 
for  his  procedure  implies  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  bodies 
])rojected  through  the  air  descend  towards  the  Earth,  and 
that  the  amount  of  their  descent  has  some  relation  to  the 
distance  traversed.  Besides  a  coiTCspondence  with  certain 
pcM'ccived  relations  in  the  environment,  there  is  implied  a 
correspondence  with  the  law  of  certain  other  relations,  not 
then  present  to  the  senses.    Again,  the  engineer  who  erects 
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a  suspension-bridge  competent  to  bear  a  specified  strain^  is 
guided  less  by  his  inspection  and  measurement  of  the  river 
to  be  crossed^  than  by  his  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
wronght  iron,  of  the  properties  of  the  catenarian  curve,  of 
the  composition  of  forces — his  acquaintance  with  the  uni- 
versal truths  of  number,   geometry,  and  mechanics.      In 
these  cases  the  complexity  of  the  correspondence  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  speciality.     To  bring  out  this  fact  by  a 
contrast : — ^It  might  fairly  be  said  that  the  Indian  fish  which 
catches  insects  flying  over  the  surface  by  hitting  them  with 
jets  of  water,  exhibits  an  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  rela-  . 
tions  as  special  as  that  shown  by  the  archer ;  but  consider- 
ing that  in  the  fish,  nothing  more  is  implied  than  an  auto- 
matic   connexion  between   certain  visual  impressions  and 
certain  muscular  contractions,  it  cannot  be  held  that  there 
is  anything  like  the  same  complexity  of  correspondence. 
Similarly,  though  the  strength  of  a  spider's  web  may  be  as 
speciaUy  adjusted  to  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  it,  as  is 
that  of  the  engineer's  suspension-bridge;  yet  there  is  no 
compariaon  between  the  two  adjustments  in  respect  of  the 
varieiy  and  elaborateness  of  the  actions  by  which  they  are 
achieved. 

What  constitutes  this  excess  of  complexity  T     It  is  con-  . 
stituted  by  the  addition  of  generalities  to  specialities.   Each 
of  these  higher  correspondences  displaying  what  we  call 
^nationality,  implies  an  adjustment  of  inner  relations  not 
simply  to  the  particular  outer  relations  perceived,  but  to 
'I'Uidry  general  relations  not  then  perceived,  but  established 
^y  previous  experience.     And  as  we   advance  to  corre- 
spondences of  still  greater   complexity,  wo  see  that  their 
*©»ding  characteristic  is  the   increasing  number  of  gcne- 
f&lizations  recognized,  and  involved  in  the  process  of  ad- 
Jistment.     Indeed,  the  highest  achievements  of  science,  as 
©xompKfied  in  astronomy,  show  us  that  nn  exact  adapta- 
^'^  of  the  actions  of  the  organism  to  special  actions  in  the 
^▼bonment,  supposes  a  pre-establishinent  of  general  re- 
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lations  in  fho  orgiinism,  parallel  to  all  tbose  generiJ  nUi- 
tiona  in  the  CQviroument  which  these  special  actions  implf. 

§  1 02.  There  seems  no  place  fitter  than  this,  for  drawing 
attention  to  the  important  fact  that  an  approximately-wn- 
Htant  ratio  is  maintained  between  tho  i/iipreasi'^fiViVM-*  and 
the  artivilius  of  the  orgnnism,  in  bo  far  as  their  compleiity 
is  concerned.  In  tho  lowest  Unimal  types  we  see  a  tcntli 
followed  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  part  touched — a  single 
etimulos  followed  by  a  single  motion.  Gradually  as  we 
ascend,  abilities  to  receive  increasingly-complicated  impres- 
sions, and  to  [wrform  increasingly- com  plicated  actions  pre- 
sent themselves.  And  tho  truth  here  to  bo  observed  is 
that  tho  heterogeneity  of  tho  stimuli  which  can  be  appre- 
ciated is  in  general  proportionate  to  the  heterogeneity  of 
the  changes  which  can  be  displayed. 

Note,  first,  that  sorvival  of  the  fittest  ensures  this  con- 
nexion. As  every  advance  consists  in  the  adjustment  of 
some  further  internal  relation  to  some  fnrther  external  reU- 
tion  ;  Hod  as  the  ability  to  recognize  the  external  relation 
is  useless  unless  there  is  an  ability  to  modify  the  conduct 
appropriately ;  it  is  clear  that  for  the  better  preservation  of 
life,  the  passive  and  active  elements  of  the  correspondence 
must  progress  together.  A  power  to  perceive  the  direction 
and  distance  of  an  object  must  be  accompanied  l^  a  power 
to  specialize  the  movements ;  otherwise  it  can  be  of  no 
service.  The  recognition  of  certain  forms,  colours,  and 
motions,  as  those  of  an  enemy,  will  not  prevent  destruction 
unless  it  is  followed  by  such  quick  acta,  such  doublings, 
such  leaps,  as  the  enemy  may  bo  eluded  by,  DiscriminatioB 
shown  in  the  choice  of  materials  for  its  nest,  is  so  mndi 
faculty  thrown  away  unless  the  bird  has  sufficient  consbuc- 
tive  skill  for  nidification.  It  will  not  profit  the  savage  to 
discover  at  what  seasons  and  what  times  of  the  tide  p«^ 
ticular  fieh  are  to  be  caught,  unless  he  has  dexterity  enonf^ 
to  make  and  ose  hooks  or  nets  for  catching  them.    Ereiy* 
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where  it  must  on  the  average  happen  that  each  additional 
differentiation  of  the  perceptions^  opening  the  way  for  an 
additional  differentiation  of  the  actions^  fails  to  benefit  the 
species^  and  therefore  fails  to  be  established  in  the  species, 
unless"  there  goes  along  with  it  an  additional  differentiation 
of  the  actions. 

This  connexion  between  progress  in  the  impressibiUties 
and  progress  in  the  activities,  is,  indeed,  otherwise  necessi- 
tated ;  for  they  so  act  and  react  that  the  advance  of  either 
inyolves  the  advance  of  both.  The  general  relation  between 
irritabiUty  and  contractility,  which,  in  the  lowest  types  of 
animal  life,  constitute  one  indivisible  phenomenon,  is  a 
rektion  which  the  regnktive  and  the  operative  divisions  of 
the  organism  maintain  throughout  all  their  complications. 
They  are  co-ordinate  in  their  origin ;  they  arc  co-ordinate  ia 
their  manifestations ;  they  are  co-ordinate  in  their  evolution. 

This  truth  becomes  conspicuous  when  we  contemplate  the 
two  functions  under  their  most  general  forms — ^sensation 
and  motion.  Given  an  organism  with  certain  sensory  and 
motor  faculties,  what  will  happen  from  the  increase  of 
either?  Higher  powers  of  motion  and  locomotion  must 
bring  the  organism  into  relation  with  a  greater  number  of 
objects;  and  must  therefore  multiply  its  impressions. 
Higher  impressibility  must  subject  the  organism  to  more 
frequent  stimuli  to  action ;  and  so  must  multiply  its  motions 
and  locomotions.  Again,  varied  activities  entail  variety 
among  the  relations  in  which  a  creature  puts  itself  towards 
Borromiding  things;  and  hence  entail  variety  among  the 
modes  in  which  surrounding  things  affect  it.  Conversely, 
the  more  various  the  impressions  receivable  from  surround- 
ing things,  the  greater  must  be  the  number  of  modifications 
in  the  stimuli  given  to  the  motor  faculties  ;  and  hence,  the 
greater  must  be  the  tendency  towards  modified  actions  in 
the  motor  faculties.  Thus  the  progress  of  each  is  involved 
with  the  progress  of  the  other,  in  respect  both  of  activity 
and  complexity. 

A  A  2 
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This  inevitable  eiinultaneily  in  the  development  of  tba 
directive  and  executive  facnltiea,  will,  however,  be  rooat 
clearly  seen  on  analyzing  a  few  cases.  Take  aa  one,  the 
ability  to  recognize  direction  in  space.  At  first  this  seems 
to  imply  development  of  the  sensitive  part  of  the  nature 
only :  an  expansion  of  the  retina  sufficiently  great  to  admit 
of  its  components  being  separately  affected  by  imagea 
falling  on  them.  But  a  little  consideration  Ehowa  tbtt 
something  more  ia  required  than  ability  to  perceive  differ- 
ences between  the  positions  of  images  on  tho  visual  tract. 
Taken  alone,  these  differences  are  meaningleaa.  They  como 
to  have  meaning  only  when  they  are  severally  connected  io 
the  organism  with  those  differences  of  motion  required  to 
bring  its  surface  into  contact  with  the  things  Seen.  Mere 
ocular  impressions  do  not  of  themselves  give  ideas  of  space. 
Such  ideas  are  products  of  a  growing  experience  which 
proves  that  these  impressions  are  due  to  objects  that  can  be 
touched  by  particular  muscular  adjustments.  Direction, 
therefore)  cannot  be  perceived  until  there  is  a  motor  AppOr 
ratiisKufficicnliy  dcvelopod  to  effect  specialized  movements- 
Consequently,  the  ability  to  perceive  direction  and  the  abili^ 
to  take  advantage  of  the  perception,  are  necessarily  connate. 
Tho  recognitions  of  distances,  of  velocities,  of  bulks,  of 
shapes,  obviously  imply  the  like  conditions.  So,  too,  is  it 
with  the  variations  of  surfaces  indicated  by  lights  and. 
shades  :  these  variations  have  to  be  disclosed  by  corre- 
sponding variations  in  the  adjustments  of  the  mnsdM, 
before  lights  and  shades  can  be  interpreted.  No  definite 
idea  of  weight,  as  connected  with  visual  appearances,  as 
be  arrived  at  until  there  is  a  power  of  lifting,  either  by  ja*> 
or  limbs.  Nor  can  degrees  of  hardness  and  anlikenessea  <rf 
texture  be  perceived  in  snrronnding  objects,  faster  than  tke 
manipulative  organs  are  perfected.  Indeed,  sstlicM 

last  instances  show  us,  the  inter-dependence  is  even  mors 
intimate  than  above  alleged ;  for  besides  being  required  fiff 
the  interpretotion  of  impressions,  muscular  aid  is  reqniwd 
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eren  for  the  reception  of  impressions  in  their  higher  forms. 
Perfect  vision  implies  a  focal  adjustment  of  the  eyes^  an 
adjustment  of  their  axes  to  the  requisite  convergence^  a 
taming  of  them  both  towards  the  object^  sometimes  a  tam- 
ing of  the  head  in  the  same  direction^  and  sometimes  also  a 
taming  of  the  body :  all  which  preparatory  acts  are  per- 
formed by  muscles.    Neither  taste  nor  smell  can  be  acute 
unless  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  the  chest  do  their 
parts  in  moving  about  the  food  or  drawing  in  the  air. 
Hearings  too,  is  imperfect  unless  the  memhrana  tympani  is 
strained  by  its  muscles  so  that  it  vibrates  in  concord  with 
each  successive  sound.     Above  all^  the  perceptions  reached 
through  touch  show  this  dependence  on  the  motor  appa- 
mtos.     A  sensitive  skin  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  require- 
ment^  as  any  one  may  prove  by  closing  his  eyes  and  apply- 
ing his  bare  arm  or  leg  to  an  unknown  object.     Tactual 
sensations  are  combined  into  ideas  of  extension^  form^  soli- 
dity, only  when  this  sensitive  skin  is  distributed  over  sur- 
&ce8  capable  of  deriving  simultaneous  or  rapidly-succeed- 
ing sensations  from  different  parts  of  the  things  touched ; 
and  these  sensations  must  be  joined  with  those  muscular 
sensations  accompanying  the  simultaneous  and  successive 
adjustments  of  the  sensitive  surfaces.     There  must  be  limbs 
to  effect  the  larger  and  simpler  adjustments,  with  append- 
ages at  the  ends  of  them  to  effect  the  smaller  and  more 
elaborate  ones.     And  only  in  proportion  as  these  motor 
agencies  become  complex,  can  there  be  complexity  in  the 
tactual  perceptions.    But  these  motor  agencies — ^these  limbs 
and  appendages  with  all  the  muscles  they  are  moved  by,  are 
also  the  locomotive  and  manipulating  organs ;  and  the  same 
eompleteness  of  structure  which  fits  them  to  receive  com- 
pound impressions,  fits  them  to  perform  compound  opera- 
tions.   The  evolution  of  the  sensitive  or  directive  apparatus, 
w  thus  inseparable  from  the  evolution  of  the  muscular  or 

OYAnni^.^ i. 
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§  163.  This  &11-Gsscntisl  relationship  moat  detain  ns 
Bomewhat  longer.  It  will  be  instructive  to  glance  at  tie 
inter-depeodence  of  the  recipio-motor  functdons  and  tlie 
dirigo-moinr  functions  (}  18}  as  cjthibited  in  tlie  concrete. 
I  refer  to  the  snndiy  strilcing  instances  which  the  aninul 
kingdom  presents  of  imnsiml  sagacity  co-exiating  with 
unnsual  development  of  organs  which,  by  the  help  of  com* 
plex  muscular  arrangements,  give  complex  t>a£tii^  im- 
pressions. 

Why  touch,  the  simplest  and  earliest  sense,  should,  in  its 
Iiigber  forms,  bo  more  than  any  other  sense  associated  wili 
the  ftdvdnee  of  ictelligence,  will  perhaps  seem  diSt^nIt  to 
understand.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  ta^toal 
'  impressions  are  those  into  which  all  other  impressions  have 
to  be  translated,  before  their  meanings  can  be  known.  If 
we  contemplate  the  general  relation  between  the  organian 
and  surrounding  objects,  we  see  that  before  they  can  aifert 
it,  or  it  can  affect  them,  in  any  important  way,  thero  most 
be  actual  contact.  Kating,  breathing,  locomotion,  ^ 
destruction  of  prey,  the  escape  from  enemies,  the  formation 
of  nesta  and  bm-rows,  the  bringing  up  of  young,  all  implj 
mechanical  actions  and  reactions  between  the  animal  and  its 
I  environment.  The  space -penetrating  faculties  serve  bnt  as 
'  guides  to  those  mechanical  actions ; "  and  the  impresaiom 
they  receive  arc  primarily  used  but  as  symbols  of  tangible 
properties  and  the  relations  among  them.  Hence,  only  ns 
fiist  as  the  impre^^sions  gained  through  the  akin  and 
niujicles  become  vai'iod  and  complex,  can  there  be  a  com- 
plete translation  of  the  varied  and  complex  impressions 
gained  through  the  eyes,  ears,  and  nose.  The  motli^ 
tongue  must  be  as  copious  as  the  foreign;  otherwise  it 
cannot  render  all  the  foreign  meanings.  And  thus,  as  seen 
in  the  facts  referred  to,  a  highly-elaborated  tactual  appa* 
ratus  comes  to  be  the  uniform  accompaniment  of  Buperior 
intelligence.     But  let  us  look  at  these  facts. 

Each  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  supplies  &SB^ 
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Oephalapoda,  which  in  sagacity  go  far  beyond  all 
r  MoUusea,  are  stractarally  distinguished  from  them 
iving  several  arms  by  which  they  can  grasp  an  object 
U  8ides>  at  the  same  time  that  they  apply  it  to  the 
th.  Again^  the  crabs^  which  similarly  stand  at  the 
.  of  the  snb*kingdom  Articulata,  bring  their  claws  and 
jaws  simultaneously  to  bear  on  the  things  they  are 
ipniating.  Merely  glancing  at  these  instances  furnished 
lie  invertebrate  classes^  let  us  devote  our  attention  to 
B  which  the  vertebrate  classes  furnish. 

will  be  admitted  that^  of  all  birds^  parrots  have  the 
test  amount  of  intellect.     Well^  if  we  examine  in  what 

differ  most  from  their  kindred^  we  find  it  to  ba  in 
ilopment  of  the  tactual  organs.  Few  birds  are  able  to 
p  and  lift  up  an  object  with  the  one  foot  while  standing 
ihe  other.  The  parrot,  however,  does  this  with  ease. 
nost  birds  the  upper  mandible  is  scarcely  at  all  move- 
.  In  the  parrot  it  is  moveable  to  a  marked  extent. 
srally,  birds  have  the  tongue  undeveloped  and  tied 
a  dose  on  the  lower  mandible.  But  parrots  have  it 
3,  free,  and  in  constant  employment.  Above  all,  that 
ih  the  parrot  grasps  it  can  raise  to  its  beak ;  and  so 
bring  both  mandibles  and  tongue  to  bear  upon  what  its 
I  (for  it  is  practically  a  hand)  already  touches  on  several 
I.  Obviously  no  other  bird  approaches  to  it  in  the 
plezity  of  the  tactual  actions  it  performs  and  the  tactual 
■essions  it  receives. 

mong  mammals  it  is  unquestionable  that  as  a  general 
the  Unguiculata,  or  those  which  have  limbs  terminating 
iparate  digits,  are  more  intelligent  than  the  Ungulata, 
ioofed  animals.  The  feline  and  canine  tribes  stand 
hologically  higher  than  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  deer. 
,  that  feet  furnished  with  several  sensitive  toes  can 
ive  more  complicated  impressions  than  feet  ending  in 
or  two  masses  of  horn,  is  manifest.     While,  by  a  hoof, 

one  side  of  a  solid  body  can  be  touched  at  once,  the 
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divided  toes  of,  for  example,  &  dog,  can  fiunoltaneou 
toach  the  adjacent  sides  of  a  small  body,  if  not  the  opposite 
Bides,  And  when  wo  remember  how  those  tood  quadrupeds  of 
higher  types,  which  cannot  grasp  with  their  feet,  can  u«ver- 
theleas  use  them  for  holding  down  what  they  &re  tearing  or 
gnawing,  wo  see  that  they  can  recognizo  tangible  relations 
of  6omo  complexity.  Moreover,  when  we  meet  with  any 
marks  of  sagacity  among  hoofed  animals,  as  in  the  horse, 
we  find  that  the  lack  of  sensilivo  extremities  is  partly  com- 
pensated for  by  highly  sensitive  and  mobile  lips,  which  ha.\e 
considerable  powers  of  prehension.  Hero  we  are 

natnrally  reminded  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  perhaps  tte 
most  concluaive,  instancu  of  this  connexion  between  deve- 
lopment of  intelligence  and  development  of  the  tactual 
organs — that  seen  in  the  elephant.  I  say  most  conclusive, 
becaase  the  elephant  is  markedly  distinguished  &om  allied 
tribes  of  mammals,  alike  by  its  proboscis  and  by  its  great 
sagacity.  The  association  between  the  operative  and  rogn- 
lative  faculties  stands  ont  the  more  conEpicuously,  from  tie  • 
endowment  of  both  being  exceptional.  On  the  intellect  of 
the  elephant  tboro  is  no  need  to  dwell :  aU  know  ita  supe- 
riority. The  powers  of  its  trunk,  however,  must  be  emune- 
rated.  Note  first,  its  universality  of  movement  in  respect 
of  direction.  Unlike  limbs,  the  motions  of  which  are  in 
most  mammals  moro  or  less  confined  to  the  vertical  plane, 
its  flexibility  gives  it  as  wide  a  range  of  positions  as  the 
human  arm  can  take — wider,  indeed,  than  can  be  taken  by 
a  sioglo  arm ;  and  thus  the  elfphant  can  ascertain  tlie 
relations  in  space,  both  of  its  own  members  and  of  sur- 
rounding things,  more  completely  than  all  other  creatoW* 
save  the  VriMatcs.  Aguiu,  the  trunk  can  grasp  bodice  of 
every  size,  from  a  pi'a  to  a  tree  stump;  and  by  ttis 
means  can  perceive  a  fiir  gi-enter  variety  of  tangible  forms 
tliau  any  of  the  lower  mammalia.  The  iinger-like  proji^ 
tion  with  which  the  trunk  terminates,  is  affected  by  minar 
variations  of  surface ;   and  so,  textures  and  the  details  of 
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sliapo  caa  be  made  out^  as  well  as  general  extension.  Its 
ability  to  lay  bold  of  and  to  lifb  bodies  of  many  sizes  and 
natures^  opens  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  weight  as  con- 
nected with  visible  and  tangible  attribntes.  The  same 
power  of  prehension^  used  as  it  habitually  is  for  the 
breaking-off  of  branches^  brings  experiences  of  the  tenacity 
and  elasticity  of  matter;  and  when  employed^  as  these 
branches  often  are,  for  driving  away  flies,  the  swinging  of 
ihem  about  must  yield  impressions  even  of  momentum — 
impressions  which  the  ability  to  throw  small  bodies  (as 
gravel  over  the  back)  must  tend  to  strengthen.  Further, 
the  trunk's  tubular  structure  fits  it  for  many  hydraulic 
experiments,  that  disclose  sundry  mechanical  properties 
of  water  unknown  to  other  quadrupeds;  and  this  same 
pecnliarity,  rendering  it  possible  to  send  out  strong 
Uasts  of  air  which  produce  motion  in  the  light  bodies 
adjacent,  so  brings  yet  another  class  of  experiences.  Thus, 
the  great  diversity  of  tactual  and  manipulatory  powers 
possessed  by  the  elephant's  proboscis,  is  not  less  remark- 
able than  is  the  creature's  high  sagacity — a  sagacity  which, 
dwelling  in  so  ungainly  a  body,  would  otherwise  be  inex- 
plicable. Passing  to  the  Primates,  we  find  re- 
peated, under  otlior  forms,  this  same  relation  between 
evolution  of  intellect  and  evolution  of  tactual  appendages. 
Not  more  in  the  contrasts  between  them  and  inferior 
mammals  is  this  seen,  than  in  the  contrasts  between  the 
genera  of  the  Primates  themselves.  The  prehensile  and 
manipulatory  powers  of  the  lower  kinds  are  as  inferior  as 
are  their  mental  powers.  On  ascending  to  the  very 
intelligent  anthropoid  apes,  we  find  the  hands  so  modified 
as  to  admit  of  more  complete  opposition  of  the  thumb  and 
fingers  ;  the  bones  of  the  forearms  so  articulated  as  to  give 
the  hands  greater  powers  of  rotation;  the  arms  attached 
to  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  allows  them  increased 
range  of  lateral  movement.  In  all  the  more  developed  of 
the  order,  the  forc-linibs  are  so  constructed  that  an  object 
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can  bo  grasped  id  odb  hand  nhilo  it  is  boiiig  manipulated 
by  the  otherj  or  by  the  lips  and  teoth — can  be  huld  at  the 
most  convenient  distance  from  the  eyes — can  be  applied  to 
any  part  vl  the  body,  or  any  neighbouring  object.  So 
that  far  moi-e  complex  perceptions  of  size,  shape,  stractnre, 
textore,  hardness,  weight,  flexibility,  tenacity,  &o,,  and  of 
their  various  combinatiuus,  can  be  reached  by  thera  thnu 
are  accessible  to  creatures  whose  limbs  are  less  ehiborately 
constructed. 

How,  in  man,  rccipio-motor  and  dingo-molor  stmcturos 
and  fanctions  are  both  still  further  elaborated,  scarcely 
needs  saying.  As  contemplated  from  an  obverse  point  of 
view,  the  connexion  between  them  is  abundantly  exempli- 
fied in  works  on  natural  theology.  All  that  we  need  here 
notice  is  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  hmaan  race,  a  perfect 
tactual  apparatus  subserves  the  highest  processas  of  the 
intellect.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  the  tangible  attributes 
of  things  have  been  rendered  completely  cognizable  by  the 
complex  and  versatile  adjustments  of  the  human  hands,  aod 
that  the  accompanying  manipulative  powers  have  made  pos- 
sible those  populous  societies  in  which  alone  a  wide  intelli- 
genco  can  be  evolved.  I  mean  tliat  tliu  most  iar-reachiug 
I  cognitions,  and  inferences  the  most  remote  from  perception, 
I  have  their  roots  in  the  definitely- combined  impressions 
which  the  human  hands  can  receive. 

This  inter-dependence  of  the  impressibilities  and  activities 
as  displayed  in  the  course  of  human  progress,  is  so  striking 
and  instmctive  as  to  demimd  special  attention,  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  further  suspension  of  the  general  argument. 

§  164.  All  developed  science,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
quantitative  prevision — dealing  as  it  does  with  measured 
results,  is  lineally  descended  from  that  simplest  kind  of 
measurement  achieved  by  placing  side  by  side  the  bodies 
held  in  the  bonds.  Our  knowledge  of  the  forces  governing 
the  Solar  System  is  expressed  in  terms  that  ore  rodncibh]. 
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by  an  ultimate  analysis^  to  equal  units  of  linear  extension^ 
which  were  originally  fixed  by  the  direct  apposition  of  like 
natural  objects.*  And  the  undeveloped  sciences  that  have 
not  yet  passed  the  stage  of  qualitative  prevision^  dependiug 
for  their  advance,  as  they  do,  either  on  experiments  re- 
quiring skilful  manipulation  or  on  observations  implying 
dissection  and  other  analogous  procedures,  could  not  have 
reached  this  stage  in  the  absence  of  a  highly-developed 
manual  dexterity. 

But  this  intimate  connexion  between  the  directive  and 
executive  faculties,  is  even  still  more  clearly  to  be  traced 
in  certain  other  phenomena  of  civilization.  This  mutual 
dependence  of  the  regulative  and  operative  powers,  which 
Anaxagoras  had  a  glimpse  of  when  he  uttered  his  hyper- 
bolical saying  that  animals  would  have  been  men  had  they 
had  hands,  is  remarkably  and  conclusively  exemplified  in 
the  reciprocity  of  aid  between  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts. 
It  needs  but  a  little  analysis  to  show  that  under  their 
psychological  aspects.  Sciences  and  Arts  represent  what  in 
their  lowest  forms  we  call  sensory  and  motor  processes. 
The  perceptions  gained  through  sensory  organs  and  the 
actions  performed  by  motor  ones,  respectively  rise,  by  com- 
bination, into  scientific  generalizations  and  manufacturing 
iqierations.  A  comparison  of  the  extremes  does  not  very 
obviously  show  this ;  but  on  looking  at  the  transitions  the 
filiation  becomes  manifest.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
complex  perceptions  of  which  each  sense  is  the  agent, 
together  with  the  stUl  more  complex  perceptions  reached  by 
co-operation  of  several  senses,  are  forms  of  the  organism^s 
hnpressibility ;  nor  that  the  combinations,  more  and  more 
involvedy  of  motive,  locomotive,  and  manipulative  powers. 
Me  forms  of  the  organism's  activity.  It  cannot  be  denied 
tbat  out  of  these  complex  perceptions,  woven  into  general 
ideas  still  more  complicated,  finally  arise  the  previsions  of 

*  For  explanatioDy  sco  essay  on  *'  The  Genosis  of  Science." 
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science ;  nor  that  all  handicrafts,  and  after  them  the  higher 
processes  of  production,  have  grown  out  of  that  manual 
dexterity  in  which  the  elahoration  of  the  motor  faculty  ter- 
minates. If,  looking  at  the  entire  range  of  phenomena,  we 
seek  out  the  essential  nature  of  the  changes  an  organism 
goes  through  in  adjusting  itself  to  the  environment — if  wo 
divide  these  changes,  as  we  must,  into  those  which  external 
[  objects  jmpi-ess  on  it,  and  those  by  which  it  appropriately 
I  modifies  its  relations  to  tho  external  objects — if  we  name 
these  respectively,  the  directive  changes  and  the  exeontire 
changes  j  we  see  clearly  that  sensations,  perceptions,  con- 
ceptions, generalizations,  and  all  forms  of  cognition,  como 
under  the  one,  while  contractions,  locomotions,  and  all  kinds 
of  operations,  como  under  tho  other ;  and  that  Science  and 
Art,  90  far  as  they  are  separable  at  all,  belong,  the  one  to 
the  first  division  and  the  other  to  the  last. 

This  truth  being  recognized,  wo  shall  perceive  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  reciprocity  of  services  between  tho  Sciences 
and  the  Arts.  Each  great  step  towards  a  knowledge  of 
laws  has  facilitated  men's  operations  on  things;  while 
each  more  successful  operation  on  things  has,  by  ita 
'  rasulta,  facilitated  tho  discovery  of  further  laws.  Aatro- 
nomy  and  agriculture,  geometry  and  the  laying  oat  of 
buildings,  mechanics  and  the  weighing  of  commodities — 
these  were  among  the  earliest  relations  of  the  two.  Pre- 
sently geometry,  as  developed  by  artificers,  acted  on  astro- 
nomy ;  and  astronomy  reacted  to  the  great  advancement  of 
geometry.  Through  the  medium  of  the  scales,  mechanics, 
joined  with  the  science  of  number,  influenced  the  metal- 
lurgic  arts,  gave  definite  alloys,  introduced  metallic  inatm- 
ments,  and  by  so  doing  advanced  the  accuracy  of  astro- 
nomical and  other  observations,  and  improved  all  those 
processes  of  production  for  which  metalhc  tools  are  em- 
ployed. Metallurgy,  too,  by  supplying  plane  and  concaTO 
mirrors,  initiat^^d  optics;  and  the  first  proposition  in  har- 
monics was  reached  by  the  help  of  strings  and  weights 
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wLidi  the  arts  famished.  As  we  advance  to  modem  times 
the  connexion  becomes  increasingly  conspicuous.  We  see 
it  in  the  dependence  of  navigation  on  astronomy^  mag- 
netism^ and  meteorology;  and  the  aid  rendered  to  mag- 
netic and  meteorologic  science  by  navigation — in  the 
development  of  geology  by  mining,  quarrying,  and  well- 
sinking  ;  and  the  guidance  which  geology  now  gives  to  the 
aearch  for  coal,  metals^  and  water.  The  compounds  and 
elements  with  which  chemistry  deals  were  at  first  brought 
to  light  by  the  arts ;  and  the  arts  are  now  all  more  or  less 
dependent  on  chemistry.  There  is  scarcely  an  observation 
now  made  in  science,  but  what  involves  the  use  of  in- 
struments supplied  by  the  arts ;  while  thero  is  scarcely  an  I 
art-process  but  what  involves  somo  of  the  previsions  of 
science.  This  fact,  that  the  mutual  aid  becomes 

e?er  more  active,  further  elucidates  the  general  truth  we 
are  contemplating.  For  as,  when  tracing  upwards  the  direc- 
tive and  executive  faculties,  we  found  that  their  dependence 
on  each  other  grows  continually  greater — that  complete 
fisual  and  tactual  perceptions  are  impossible  without  com- 
jdex  muscular  adjustments,  while  elaborate  actions  require 
the  constant  overseeing  of  the  senses ;  so,  among  these  still 
higher  cognitive  and  operative  processes,  we  now  find  a 
reciprocity  such  that  each  further  cognition  implies  elabo- 
rate operative  aid,  and  each  new  operation  implies  sundry 
elaborate  cognitions. 

These  con*elatioiis  are  equally  well,  or  even  still  better, 
seen  in  the  objective  appliances  used.  We  may  properly 
say  that  in  its  higher  forms,  the  correspondenco  between 
the  organism  and  its  environment  is  effected  by  means  of 
supplementary  senses  and  supplementary  limbs.  All  ob- 
serving instruments,  all  weights,  measure3^  scales,  micro- 
meters, verniers,  microscopes,  thermometers,  &c.,  aro 
artificial  extensions  of  the  senses ;  and  all  levers,  screws, 
hammers,  wedges,  wheels,  lathes,  &c.,  are  artificial  exten- 
sians  of  the  limbs.    The  magnifying  glass  adds  but  another 
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lense  to  the  lenaea  existing  in  tUe  eye.  The  crowbar  is  bat  one 
more  lever  attached  to  the  series  of  lovers  forming  the  arm 
and  hand.  And  tho  relationship  which  ia  bo  obvious  in 
these  first  steps,  holds  throughout.  This  being  perceived,  a 
meaning  beconjes  manifest  in  tho  fact  that  the  development 
of  theao  supplementary  senses  is  dependent  on  the  develop. 
ment  of  these  supplementary  limbs,  and  ince  versa.  Accu- 
rate measuring  inatrumonts  imply  accurate  instruments  for 
turning  and  planing ;  and  these  cannot  bo  made  without 
the  aid  of  previous  measuring  inatrnmenta  of  some  acca* 
racy.  A  first-rate  astronomical  quadrant  can  bo  produced 
only  by  a  firdt-rate  dividing  engine ;  a  first-rale  dividing 
engine  can  bo  produced  only  by  first-rate  lathes  and  cutting 
tools ;  and  so,  tracing  the  requirements  backwards,  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  only  by  repeated  actions  and  reactions 
on  each  other,  can  directive  and  executive  implements  be 
brought  to  perfection.  Only  by  means  of  artificial  limbs 
can  artificial  senses  be  developed ;  and  only  through  arti- 
ficiil  senses  does  it  become  possible  to  improve  artificial 
limbs. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  remarked  that  not  only  do  the  direct  ■^ 
tire  and  executive  elements  of  the  correspondence  develop 
hand  in  hand,  bat  tho  complicationa  they  reach  have  analo- 
gous charactei's.  That  union  of  generalities  with  special- 
ities which  we  found  to  distinguish  the  highly-involved  cog- 
nitions of  Science,  is  visible  also  in  the  highly-involved 
operations  of  Art.  Just  as  a  particular  conclusion  in 
Science  is  reached  by  putting  special  data  to  a  general  prin- 
ciple, which  general  principle  concreted  by  other  data  givee 
other  conclusions ;  so,  a  particular  art-product  is  obtained 
by  subjecting  to  special  manipulations  the  material  obtained 
by  some  more  general  process,  which  material  subjected  to 
other  manipulations,  yields  other  art-producta. 

§  165.  And  now  on  returning  from  this  long  and  elabo* 
rate  digression,  bringing  with  us  the  conceptions  arrived  at^ 
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we  find  that  they  serve  greatly  to  elucidate  the  subject  of 
the  chapter — ^the  increase  of  the  correspondence  in  com- 
plexity. 

While  tracing  the  inter-dcpendence  of  impressibilities 
and  activities  as  they  evolve  into  regulative  and  operative 
faculties  of  high  orders,  the  growing  complexity  of  the 
correspondence  has  been  illustrated  in  several  ways.  The 
progressing  heterogeneity  of  the  impressions  received 
through  each  sense  has  shown  it ;  and  still  more  the  pro- 
gressing heterogeneity  of  the  combinations  of  impressions 
yielded  by  co-operation  of  the  senses.  The  compounding 
and  re-compounding  of  the  muscular  movements,  alike  of 
each  limb  by  itself  and  of  the  limbs  and  body  together, 
have  further  exemplified  it.  Above  all  it  has  been  shown 
in  the  advance  of  this  reciprocity  between  the  recipio^motor 
acts  and  the  dirigo^motor  acts,  which,  becoming  ever 
closer,  becomes  ever  more  involved;  so  that  eventually  a 
single  accurate  perception  implies  complex  muscular  ad-\ 
justments,  and  a  single  exact  operation  implies  the  guidance 
of  complex  perceptions.  In  all  which  it  is  manifest  that,  as 
alleged  at  the  outset,  advance  in  speciality  of  correspon- 
dence is  in  its  higher  forms  achieved  through  advance  in 
complexity  of  correspondence. 

How  this  increase  of  the  correspondence  in  complexity 
which  we  have  followed  up  through  the  higher  animals  to 
Man,  has  been  continuing  during  civilization,  has  just  been 
shown :  the  advance  of  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts  abundantly 
exemplified  it.  One  note-worthy  fact,  however,  remains  to  be 
named.  Human  evolution,  considered  under  this  aspect,  is 
not  adequately  represented  objectively  by  the  developing 
Sciences  and  the  Arts.  It  must  be  looked  at  also  on  its  sub- 
jective side  as  developing  faculty.  While  there  has  been 
advance  in  the  complexity  of  the  cognitions  and  opera- 
tions that  have  been  age  by  ago  attained  to,  there  has 
been  advance  in  the  ability  to  receive  complex  cognitions 
and  perform  complex  operations. 
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For  scientific  and  artistic  progress  is  dae  not  Bimply  tofl 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  of  appliances  :  the  im— 1 
preasibilitiea  and  the  activities  have  themselves  grown  to- J 
higher   complications.      There    is    evidence    from    varioiia  j 
quarters  that  the  minds  of  the  inferior  human  races  cannot  I 
respond  to  relations  of  oven  moderate  complexity;  much.1 
less  to  those  highly-compleJC  relations  with  which  advanced  1 
science    deals.      According    to    the    traveller     Lieutenanfe  I 
Walpole,  it  is  remarked  of  tlie  Sandwich  islanders,  by  their  J 
teachers,   "  that  in  all  the  eoi-ly  parts  of  their  edacation^ 
tliey  aro  exceedingly  quick,  but  not  in  the  higher  braucheaJB 
that  they  have  excellent  memories,  and  learn  by  roto  witltil 
wonderful  rapidity,   bat   will   not   exercise  their  thinkings 
.  faculties."     That  is  to  say,  they  can  readily  receive  simplon 
I  ideas  bat  not  complex  ones.     Again,  of  the  Australians  wafl 
read  that  "  some  of  them  are  very  quick  at  acquiring  know-a 
ledgo,  but  they  have  no  power  of  combination  or  concentr*.  j 
tioo."*     The  reports  of  Kindoo  schools  disclose,  though  ijiM 
a  loss  marked  manner,  the  same  fact.     One  of  the  FCaaoMa 
assigned  in   the  United   States  for  not   educating   negnkll 
children  along  with  white  children,  has  been  that  after  a  ■ 
certain  age  they  "do  not;  correspondingly  advance  in  learn- 
ing— their  intellects  being  apparently  incapable  of  being 
caltared  beyond  a  particular  point."    And  this  statement^ 
which  might  else  be  suspected  of  bias,  agrees  with  that 
made  respecting  the  same  race  in  Africa  by  Sir  Samoel 
Baker,  who  says; — "In  childhood  I  believe  the  negro  to  be 
in  advance,  in  intellectual  quickness,  of  the  white  child  of  a 
similar  age,  but  the  mind  does  not  expand — it  promises 
fruit  but  does  not  ripon."t     So,  too,  of  the  Andaman  chil- 
dren we  read  that  they  "catch  up  words  readily  and  repeat 
them,  but  seem  incapable  of  connecting  words  with  corre- 
sponding ideas."|     Even  the  finest  uncivilized  races  ahow 

*  Sae  ProceediDgB  of  the  Ethnological  Sociaty. 

t  The  Albert  H'ytnza.    Vol  I,  p.  2S9. 

;  Trans.  Eth.  Soo.     New  Serie*,  Vol.  IV,  p.  210. 
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ns  the  like  limitation.  "  Without  genius  for  discovery,  and 
incapable  of  generalizing/'  the  New  Zealanders  "  are  never- 
theless apt  at  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  learning''  *  *  * 
''boys  at  ten  years  of  age  are  more  intelligent  than  English 
boys ;  but,  as  a  rule,  few  New  Zealanders  could  be  taught  to 
equal  Englishmen  in  their  highest  faculties.''*  In  all  these 
cases,  as  also  in  the  minor  cases  continually  occurring  among 
ourselves  of  inability  to  understand  reasonings  passing  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  abstruseness,  the  interpretation  is  that  the 
intellect  has  not  reached  a  complexity  equal  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  relations  to  be  perceived.  Not  only  with 
purely  intellectual  cognitions  does  this  hold ;  it  holds  also  ( 
with  what  we  distinguish  as  moral  cognitions.  In  the 
Australian  language  there  are  no  words  answering  to 
justice,  sin,  guilt.  Among  most  of  the  lower  races,  acts 
of  generosity  or  mercy  are  incomprehensible.  That  is  to 
say,  the  more  involved  relations  of  human  actions  in  their 
social  bearings  are  not  cognizable.  We  must  therefore 
conclude  that  the  complex  manifestations,  intellectual  and 
moral,  which  distinguish  the  large-brained  European  from 
the  small-brained  savage,  have  been  step  by  step  made  pos- 
sible by  successive  complications  of  faculty. 

Having,  in  the  previous  chapters,  pointed  out  how  greater 
length  of  life  and  higher  degree  of  life  accompany  increased 
speciality  and  increased  generality  of  correspondences,  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  where  both  these  unite  in 
producing  correspondences  of  increased  complexity,  the  like 
result  must  happen.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  not 
only  is  this  true  of  the  more  complex  intellectual  guidance 
which,  through  the  medium  of  Science,  advances  the  Arts ; 
but  it  is  true  of  the  more  complex  emotional  guidance 
which,  by  making  social  order  possible,  contributes  to  the 
greater  individual  safety  that  social  order  brings. 

*  Thompson's  New  Zeftland.     Vol.  I,  pp.  85-6. 
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THE   CO-OIlDISA'flON    OF    C0KRESP0NDENCE3. 

§  166.  Fpllt  to  comprohoTid  the  increase  of  fcbe  oonfl- 
spondonco  between  the  organism  and  its  environment,  m 
speciality,  in  generality,  and  in  complexity,  it  is  reqoisite 
to  contcmplats  the  facts  under  yet  another  aspect.  We 
mnst  look  at  tho  general  conditions  by  fulfilment  of  which 
these  more  elaborate  adjnstments  of  inner  to  ontcr  reb- 
tions  are  made  possible.  The  performance  of  a  componna 
action  in  response  to  a  compound  impression,  implies  soidp- 
thing  more  than  a  susceptibility  to  each  of  the  serOTl 
elements  constituting  the  compound  impression,  and  » 
power  to  effect  each  of  the  several  motions  constitating  the 
compound  action.  It  implies  that  the  constituent  Bcn* 
tions  and  contractions  shall  be  combined  after  a  particulM 
manner — shall  bo  co-ordinated ;  and  the  perfection  of  the 
correspondence  will  vary  as  the  perfection  of  the  co- 
ordination. 

Let  us  take  first  a  simple  case,  as  that  of  the  action" 
needed  for  escape  from  an  enemy.  When  we  rise  from 
creatures  in  which  the  motion  of  some  conspicuoos  adjiiceM 
object  is  responded  to  by  random  muscular  movementB,  to 
creatures  in  which  the  muscular  movements  are  anch  « t" 
carry  the  body  away  from  the  dangerous  object;  we  nse 
to  an  adjustment  of  at  least  two  joined  relations  in  the 
organism    to    two   joined    relations    in    the   environment. 
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The  strong  visnal  impressiou  produced  by  the  adiacent 
moving  object  being  the  stimulos  to  activity ;  then,  that  the 
activity  may  be  of  the  right  kind^  such  modification  of  the 
impression  as  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  body  in  space 
most  be  recognized,  and  the  activity  modified  accordingly. 
The  impression  which  indicates  dangerousness  and  that 
which  indicates  position^  must  together  control  the  motor 
changes ;  and  the  control  must  consist  in  so  ordering  their 
respective  amounts  that  the  resulting  motion  may  carry  the 
organism  away  from  the  source  of  danger.  When  distance 
as  well  as  direction  becomes  cognizable,  and  when  the  colour 
and  shape  of  the  object  are  distinguished  as  well  as  its  mass, 
the  stimulus  is  composed  of  a  much  greater  number  of  ele- 
ments, united  after  a  special  manner ;  and  the  more  rapid, 
akilfal,  and  varied  the  consequent  actions  become,  the  more 
elaborate  and  more  perfect  are  the  implied  combinations 
of  motor  changes.  While  just  as  a  wrong  combination  of 
motor  changes  involves  a  fall  or  other  failure  of  action ;  so, 
a  wrong  combination  of  the  separate  stimuli  entails  a  mis- 
taken perception. 

Space  need  not  be  occupied  in  tracing  up  these  simple 
kmda  of  co-ordination.  It  is  obvious  that  throughout  the 
aeries  of  increasingly-compound  perceptions,  including  even 
the  reoognitions  of  localities  by  identification  of  surrounding 
objects^  the  constituents  of  each  perception  co-operate  after 
a  particular  maimer;  and  that,  as  especially  seen  in  this 
case  of  localities,  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  a  definite  relation- 
ship among  them  that  a  definite  perception  is  possible.  No 
less  obvious  is  it  that  the  increasingly-complex  actions  by 
which  higher  creatures  achieve  their  ends,  succeed  only  in 
as  far  as  the  muscular  contractions  implied  are  fitly  regu- 
lated in  their  order,  their  amounts,  and  their  modes  of  con- 
junction. 

§  167.  Advancing  from  these  cases  in  which  the  directive 
stimuli^  though  heterogenous,  are  made  up  of  elements  that 
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are  simaltaneoasly  present  to  the  sensea,  to  the  esses  'm 
which  some  of  their  elements  are  present  to  the  senses  and 
some  not ,  we  meet  with  a  sensory  co-ordination  of  a  new 
and  higher  order-  And  where  the  responding  motions,  no 
longer  occun'ing  as  an  inseparable  group,  are  divided  by 
intervals  that  vary  according  to  circumstances,  wc  see  ■ 
piii-jllel  progress  in  motor  co-ordination.  A  creature  whirb 
when  pursued  runs  to  its  burrow,  supplies  ua  with  an  in- 
stance oi  the  one;  while  an  instance  of  the  other  ocmn 
in  any  process  which,  like  the  building  of  a  nest,  is 
effected  by  instalments  variously  interrupted  by  other  pro- 
cednrea.  From  the  stage  in  which  a  single  past 

impression  unites  with  many  present  ones  to  compose  b 
special  stimulus,  and  in  which  the  action  completed  at  in- 
tervals is  tolerably  homogeneous  in  character,  the  advance 
is  towards  a  union  of  many  past  impressions  with  present 
ones,  and  towards  a  kind  of  action  increasingly  heteroge- 
neous in  its  instalments,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  their 
succession.  In  men's  daily  transactions,  the  complei 
sights,  sounds,  and  miisculai"  sensations,  serving  for  im- 
mediate guidance,  are  co-ordinated  with  recollections  of  the 
persons,  places,  things,  events,  to  which  those  transactiona 
refer  J  and  one  who  mistakes  the  hour  at  which  certain 
business  is  to  be  done  with  certain  people  at  a  certain 
office,  shows  us  how  a  failure  arises  from  imperfect  co- 
ordination of  the  past  and  present  impreasiona  coostitnting 
the  directive  stimulus.  The  operations  by  which  wheat  ia 
sown,  weeded,  reaped,  stacked,  thrashed,  winnowed,  taken 
to  market,  and  sold,  compose  a  series  of  widely-different 
groups  of  actions  (each  consisting  of  many  minor  groups), 
divided  by  dissimilar  and  variable  intervals,  a3i  combined 
to  achieve  a  single  end ;  and  to  achieve  it  they  most  be 
adjusted  in  a  particular  manner.  The  elaborateness  of 
these  advanced  correspondences  in  which  time  past,  time 
present,  and  time  future  are  alike  involved,  and  which  have 
simultaneous  reference  to   sundry  places  in  space,  ia  M 
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olaboratoness  measured  by  the  number  of  past  impreBsions 
compounded  witb  present  ones^  and  past  actions  com- 
pounded with  present  ones.  But  the  all-essential  thing  is 
the  definiteiness  with  which  the  combination  is  adapted  to 
the  combination  of  external  circumstances — ^the  goodness 
of  the  co-ordination. 

$  168.  A  still  higher  species  of  co-ordination  growing 
imperceptibly  out  of  the  last^  and  vaguely  seen  even  in  the 
illustrations  just  given,  involves  not  simply  the  union  of 
past  with  present  specialities,  but  the  union  of  generalities 
with  both.  The  perception  received  yesterday  when  the 
barometer  stood  at  ''Fair/'  together  with  the  perception 
received  to-day,  when  it  stands  at  ''Change/'  bring  no  con- 
clusion unless  joined  to  the  generalization  that  a  fall  of  the 
mercurial  column  commonly  indicates  rain.  Nay,  before  a 
true  inference  can  be  drawn  for  to-morrow's  guidance,  these 
data  must  be  joined  with  the  further  generalization,  that 
only  when  the  air  is  charged  with  water  to  a  certain  degree 
is  nun  indicated  by  a  falling  barometer.  In  other  cases,  as 
in  that  of  a  physician  prescribing  for  his  patient,  many 
remembered  observations  of  bygone  symptoms,  many  ob- 
lervBtions  of  existing  ones,  and  many  general  truths  serving 
to  interpret  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  must  enter 
into  that  directive  process  which  terminates  in  an  appro- 
priate course  of  treatment. 

But  the  most  developed  form  of  co-ordination  is  that 
exhibited  by  quantitative  science.  In  this,  not  only  must 
specialities  be  combined  with  generalities  after  a  perfectly 
definite  manner;  but  there  must  be  perfect  definitencss 
in  each  constituent  of  the  combination.  The  perceptions 
by  which  the  data  are  obtained  must  have  their  elements  so 
exactly  co-ordinated  as  to  give  measured  results.  The  laws 
of  dependence  must  bo  so  known  that  they  can  be  expressed 
numerically.  And  the  process  by  which,  out  of  data  and 
laws,  the  prevision  is  finally  evolved,  must  have  each  step 
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united  with  preceding  and  succeeding  steps  in  a  i 
is  quite  specific.  An  estimato  of  the  horse-power  required 
to  move  a  given  etcam-vessel  at  a  specified  epeed,  involves 
these  general  truths. — that  the  rosistaiice  encountered  by 
a  body  moving  through  fluid  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity ;  that  the  area  opposed  by  a  vessel  to  the  water 
varies  as  the  squares  of  its  dimensions ;  that  the  ton- 
nage varies  as  the  cubes  of  the  dimensions ;  with  sundry- 
others.  Particular  forces,  weights,  specific  gravities, 
lengths,  breadths,  depths,  have  to  be  combined  with  these 
general  truths,  each  with  each ;  and  the  results  have  to  be 
further  combined  after  parlioular  modes.  If  one  of  the 
generalities  be  applied  to  the  wrong  specialities  —  if  the 
formnia  for  resistance  be  brought  to  bew,  not  on  the  figures 
representing  sectional  area,  but  on  those  representing  ton- 
nage— if  the  data  Ije  inexact,  or  the  principles  be  misunder- 
stood, or  the  calculation  be  erroneously  performed,  that  is 
— if  there  be  imperfect  co-ordination  of  the  various  mental 
acts  involved ;  a  false  conclusion  is  reached :  there  is  a 
failure  of  cognition :  the  internal  relations  are  not  rightly 
adjusted  to  external  ones,  as  is  proved  by  the  result. 

It  will  furtbci-  elucidate  both  tins  doctrine  of  co-ordimi- 
tion  and  the  general  doctrine  of  correspondence,  if  vtb  0od> 
eider  how,  for  the  perfect  adjustment  of  inner  to  ontev 
relations,  there  mnet  exist  in  the  first,  elements  and  changes 
symbolizing  all  the  essential  elements  and  changes  in  the 
last.  Undeveloped  life  is  led  by  associations  among  Bc»oe 
of  the  superficial  attributes  of  things.  Developed  life  is 
led  by  associations  among  those  fundamental  attribntea  on 
which  the  actions  of  the  things  depend.  There  is  no  in- 
variable connexion  between  a  loud  sound  and  an  adjacent 
enemy  j  and  hence,  creatures  in  which  one  of  these  serves 
as  an  index  to  the  other,  are  often  wrong  in  the  adjustments 
of  their  internal  relations  to  external  ones.  Bnt  the  con- 
nexion between  linear  dimensions  and  solid  contents,  or 
between  velocity  and  momentum,  is  constant,  and  therefore 
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affords  infallible  gaidance.  Before  this  infalliblo  gaidanco 
can  be  had,  bowever^  aU  the  elements  of  the  relation  most 
be  known.  Whenever  a  groap  of  inner  relations,  or  oogni- 
tion^  is  completely  conformed  to  a  group  of  outer  relations, 
or  phenomenon^  by  a  rational  process^-whenever  there  is 
what  we  call  an  understanding  of  the  phenomenon-^the 
composition  of  the  phenomenon  is^  in  a  sense,  paralleled 
by  the  composition  of  the  cognition.  The  law  that  the 
momentum  of  a  moving  body  varies  as  its  velocity  mul- 
tiplied into  its  weight,  cannot  be  known  until  there  exist 
in  the  mind  conceptions  answering  to  momentum,  velocity, 
and  weight;  it  cannot  be  known  until  there  exist  in  the 
mind  ideas  of  time,  space,  and  matter,  without  which  velo- 
city and  momentum  are  inconceivable ;  it  cannot  be  known 
until  there  are  processes  of  thought  answering  to  thoso 
quantitative  connexions  which  "  varies  as  "  and  '^  multiplied 
into''  indicate  >  nay,  the  law  cannot  be  known  until  the 
states  of  consciousness  symbolizing  time  and  space,  are  so 
co-ordinated  as  to  symbolize  velocity ;  nor  until  the  states 
of  consciousness  symbolizing  velocity  and  weight  are  so 
co-ordinated  as  to  symbolize  momentum ;  nor  until  these 
three  are  again  co-ordinated  according  to  those  laws  of 
relation  implied  by  "  varies  as  "  and  "  multiplied  into.*' 
That  is,  every  attribute  necessarily  mvolved  in  the  pheno- 
menon must  have  its  internal  representative;  and  the 
several  laws  of  dependence  among  these  attributes  must  be 
each  represented  by  some  constant  relation  among  their 
representatives. 

These  fisicts  bring  out  into  yet  clearer  light,  the  general 
doctrine  variously  presented  in  the  preceding  chapters.  That 
in  these  highest  manifestations  of  Life  produced  by  the  cul- 
ture of  civilization — these  quantitative  provisions  which  im- 
ply such  intense  vital  action  while  they  so  greatly  subserve 
self-preservation  by  facilitating  commerce  and  the  arts — 
there  should  be  this  elaborate  and  complete  co-ordination 
of  inner  relations  to  symbolize  outer  relations,  serves  as  a 
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crowning  illustration  of  the  trutlis,  that  Life  ia  the  main- 
tenance of  a  correspocdcnco  between  the  organism  and  its 
environment,  and  that  the  degree  of  Life  varies  as  the  degree 
of  correBpondence.  The  many  proofs  which  have  been 
given  that  the  life  and  the  correspondence  advance  band  in 
hand,  bocomo  doubly  conclaaive  on  finding  that  the  two 
culminate  together. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE   INTEGRATION   OF   CORRESPONDENCES. 

•  169.  There  is  one  more  point  of  view  from  which  the 
txiomena  of  Life  must  be  contemplated.  We  have  to 
o  how,  out  of  co-ordination,  there  grows  up  integration. 
Expound  impressions,  as  well  as  the  compound  motions 
ied  by  them,  continually  approach  in  their  apparent 
enactors  to  simple  impressions  and  simple  motions.  The 
>Tdinated  elements  of  any  stimulus  or  of  any  act  ever 
3.  towards  union ;  and  eventually  become  distinguishable 
XX  one  another  only  by  analysis.  Further,  the  connexion 
Ween  stimulus  and  act  also  becomes  constantly  closer ; 
bliat  at  last  they  seem  two  sides  of  the  same  change, 
inly  by  virtue  of  this  law  do  the  higher  kinds  of  corre- 
xidence  become  possible.  In  its  absence,  complex  im- 
Bsions  could  not  generate  complex  actions  with  the 
>dfiil  rapidity ;  nor  would  there  be  time  for  that  immense 
Itiplicity  of  adjustments  which  developed  life  displays, 
the  two  organic  changes  which  constitute  sensation  and 
tion,  did  not,  in  superior  creatures,  follow  with  greater 
tidily  than  the  withdrawal  of  a  snail  into  its  shell  follows 
^  touch  of  its  horn,  all  those  correspondences  with  the 
rtronment  which  imply  any  quickness  of  adaptation 
^old  be  impracticable.  If  the  period  that  elapses  between 
^  gaze  of  a  young  child  at  a  stranger  and  the  fit  of  crying 
*t  follows  (a  period  during  which  the  component  visual 
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impressions  are  being  co-ordinated),  were  habitnallypi 
leled  in  tho  perceptions  of  adults — if  compound  cognitiona 
were  not  formed,  and  the  appropriate  operations  pirodnccd 
by  tbem,  in  periods  incomparably  briefer,  bnman  life  would 
cease. 

The  necessity  for  this  progressive  integration  will  be 
most  cleai'ly  understood  if,  regarding  sensations  as  symbola 
and  perception  as  the  interpretatioH  of  groups  of  symbola, 
we  observe  wbat  tnkes  place  with  verbal  symbols  and  the 
meamngs  they  convey.  Where  intelligence  is  but  littie 
evolved,  a  single  sensation,  as  of  scent,  serves  the  organism 
for  an  index  of  the  combined  attributes  with  which  aach 
scent  is  connected ;  and  similariy,  in  undeveloped  language 
a  simple  sound  ia  used  to  indicate  a  complex  idea.  In 
either  case,  this  system  answers  vory  well  within  narrow 
limits.  But  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  correspon- 
dences requires  another  system.  By  scent,  only  some 
objects  can  be  distinguished :  many  arc  scentless.  Simple 
sounds  and  mai-ks  are  too  few  in  number  to  represent 
any  considerable  variety  of  ideas.  Hence,  in  cither  case, 
compound  symbols  must  be  used  before  there  can  be  > 
great  multiplication  of  the  correspondences.  Things  that 
are  without  odour,  and  things  that  are  alike  in  odour,  can 
be  divided  into  sub-classes  when  impressions  of  colour  and 
size,  as  well  as  of  scent,  can  be  appreciated.  And  vhen 
simple  sounds  are  endlessly  modified  by  articulations,  and 
simple  signs  are  replaced  by  composite  signs,  it  becomes 
possible  verbally  to  indicate  an  infinity  of  objects,  «1% 
qualities,  &c.  But  on  what  condition  only  does  this  more 
elaborate  language  become  serviceable  f  or,  to  confine  the 
attention  to  one  division  of  it — What  is  required  before 
composite  written  signs  can  supplant  simple  written  sigM' 
It  is  required  that  the  constituent  elements  of  each  com- 
posite sign  shall  be  so  efficiently  co-ordinated,  so  rapidly 
united  in  the  act  of  perception,  so  integrated,  aa  to  become 
practically  one.     Had  the  letters  that  make  up  eveiy  wore 
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to  be  separately  identified^  as  the  child  identifies  them  when 
learning  to  read,  the  system  would  be  of  little  or  no  use. 
Able,  though  it  might  be,  to  express  with  precision  all 
verbal  articulations,  it  could  never  compete  with  the  limited 
system  of  simple  signs,  did  it  remain  thus  cumbrous  in  its 
application.  Similarly  with  the  primordial  language  of 
perception.  If  the  several  colours,  size,  shape,  motion, 
direction,  and  distance,  of  an  object,  had  to  be  successively 
identified  by  the  creature  perceiving  it — ^if  the  object  had 
to  be  spelled  out  in  this  deliberate  fashion ;  the  method  of 
recognition  by  combined  sensations  would  yield  in  utility  to 
the  method  of  recognition  by  a  single  sensation.  Universal 
in  its  powers,  it  would  yet  be  too  slow  of  use  to  satisfy 
the  requirements.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  pro- 
gressive integration  of  the  component  correspondences 
removes  this  difiiculty,  by  practically  reducing  the  com- 
pound signs  to  simple  ones.  A  word  made  up  of  a  dozen 
letters  comes  eventually  to  be  recognized  as  quickly  as 
%  single  letter.  The  host  of  impressions  involved  in  the 
perception  of  a  carriage,  seemingly  take  no  more  time  to 
receive  and  interpret  than  a  single  sound  or  taste.  And  thus 
there  is  immeasurable  gain  in  the  speciality  of  the  corre- 
spondences, without  loss  in  their  rapidity.  Let  us  glance 
at  the  results. 

§  170.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  apparent  simul- 
taneity with  which  the  many  visual  sensations  given  us  by 
an  object,  arouse  those  ideas  of  tangible  extension,  of  resist- 
ance, of  texture,  with  which  experience  has  joined  them: 
the  entire  group  of  sensations  and  the  inferences  drawn 
firom  them,  seeming  to  constitute  but  a  single  state  of  con- 
sciousness. Nor  is  it  requisite  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
exceeding  precision  with  which  the  most  complex  assem- 
blages of  these  symbols  are  instantly  distinguished  from 
nearly  identical  assemblages;  as  shown  in  our  ability  to 
recognize  by  a  single  look,  a  particular  person,  and  oven  his 
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particular  mental  state.  But  to  convey  a  vivid  idea  of  u 
manner  in  which  this  integration  of  correspondences  gob- 
serves  the  perceptions,  it  will  bo  well  to  describe  an  experi- 
ment showing  its  extreme  strength  and  rapidity. 

We  judge  of  distance  by  at  least  three  separate  indica- 
tions. When  the  observed  object  is  known  to  usj  the  angle 
it  subtends,  or,  rather,  the  space  which  its  im^e  covers  on 
the  retina,  aids  in  tho  estimate.  The  particular  focal  adjust- 
ments which  the  eyes  undergo  to  obtain  distinct  vision,  and 
which  are  accompanied  by  certain  muscular  sensations,  assist. 
And  the  muscular  sensations  accompanying  due  convergence 
of  the  visual  axes,  supply  a  third  evidence.  In  ordinary 
vision  these  indications  agree.  But  by  that  ingenious  in- 
Btrument  of  Professor  Wheatstone's  invention — the  Pseado- 
Bcope — the  last  two  are  made  to  contradict  each  otbtr. 
The  muscular  actions  by  which  the  visual  axes  are  adjusted 
being  the  more  marked,  and  accompanied  by  the  stronger 
sensation"!,  give  the  preponderating  evidence ;  and  the  result 
is  that  when  Inuked  at  through  the  Pseudoscope,  convez 
objects  yeein  ccjiicave  and  coiu"'a\-o  objects  soem  convex.  By 
particular  management,  however — that  is,  by  adding  to  the 
evidence  from  focal  adjustment  some  further  evidence — fl» 
verdict  of  consciousness  may  be  snddenly  reversed.  If, 
aft«r  contemplating  the  inside  of  a  cup  and  wondering  at  iti 
apparent  convexity,  the  cup  be  turned  laterally  little  hj 
little,  so  that  the  outside  gradually  comes  into  view  anj 
the  opening  grows  more  elliptical,  there  presently  arrives » 
time  when  the  perception  all  at  once  changes,  and  the  cnp 
is  seen  under  its  ordinary  aspect.  Now  the  feet  here  to  be 
remarked  as  so  significant,  is  the  impossibility  of  any  inter- 
mediate or  hesitating  judgment.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
flict of  evidence,  there  is,  save  at  the  moment  of  change, 
a  definite  perception  either  of  concavity  or  of  convexitj- 
The  perception  is  not  incomplete  or  obscure,  but  perfectlj 
distinct.  The  preponderating  impressions  dragging  vith 
them  all   those  other   impressions    which   they  habitually 
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imply^  prodace  the  same  effect  as  though  these  other  im- 
pressions were  actually  received^  instead  of  the  opposite 
ones  being  received.  The  co-ordinated  sensations  have 
become  so  integrated  that  no  considerable  part  of  the 
group  can  be  present  to  consciousness  without  the  whole 
group  being  present. 

With  the  executive  processes  as  well  as  with  the  directive 
processes^  this  integration  takes  place.  A  long-employed 
combination  of  muscular  actions  is  at  last  almost  undecom- 
posable.  The  tricks  of  walk^  of  attitude^  of  manual  action^ 
which  children  acquire,  and  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
break  them,  furnish  examples.  We  have  another  example 
in  stammering,  which,  commencing  as  it  often  does  with, 
imitation,  becomes,  when  once  established,  next  to  incur- 
able. So,  too,  is  it  with  peculiarities  of  handwriting.  The 
motions  of  the  fingers  having  by  years  of  practice  been  co- 
ordinated in  a  particular  manner,  cannot  be  otherwise  co- 
ordinated without  a  degree  of  labour  to  which  few  are  equal. 
Though,  by  moving  them  slowly  and  with  attention,  the 
fingers  may  be  made  to  produce  differently-formed  letters ; 
yet,  on  the  attention  being  relaxed  and  the  usual  speed 
resumed,  the  letters  re-acquire  their  old  characters.  Simi- 
larly in  all  handicrafts,  chains  of  perpetually-repeated  mus- 
cular actions,  however  complex,  eventually  approximate  in 
rapidity  and  ease  to  simple  motions ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
cease  to  be  capable  of  modified  adjustment — ^tend  more  and 
more  to  produce  one  another  automatically — grow  insepa- 
rable— ^become  integrated. 

Similar  integrations  go  on  between  cognitions  and  the 
operations  guided  by  them.  In  the  child  learning  to  walk, 
or  to  lay  hold  of  a  neighbouring  object,  or  to  pronounce  a 
word,  there  is  a  deliberate  and  conscious  modification  of  the 
motions  in  obedience  to  the  sensations.  But  in  after-years 
the  various  muscular  adjustments  by  which,  from  minute  to 
minute,  the  intentions  are  fulfilled,  follow  the  will  instanta- 
neously and  without   oversight  of  the   intellect.     While 


absorbed  in  gossip,  tbe  seamstress  makes  stitcli  & 
by  a  co-ordination  of  sensations  and  actions  that  has  become 
nest  to  instinctive.  When  deep  in  thought — "absent  in 
mind,"  as  the  phrase  is — the  occurrence  of  particnlar  per- 
ceptions will  often  be  onconaciously  followed  by  the  actions 
appropriate  to  them :  sometimes  with  ludicrous  effect.  The 
start  on  one  aide  caused  by  a  loud  noise  close  at  hand,  or 
the  throwing  out  of  the  arms  to  regain  the  balance  after 
having  slipped,  shows  as  how  directive  and  executive  pro- 
oesses,  originally  quite  distinct,  come  to  be  so  united  that 
one  follows  the  other  not  only  instantly  and  without  voli- 
tion, but  often  without  the  possibility  of  prevention.  Even 
wliore  the  impressions  and  motions  are  both  extremely  com- 
plex, the  law  may  be  traced  j  witness  the  feats  of  a  stilful 
billiard -player.  In  one  of  his  strokes  we  see  the  relative 
positions  of  the  three  balls  to  one  another,  to  the  cushions, 
and  to  the  pockets,  all  united  into  a  complex  visual  impres- 
sion co-ordinated  with  the  gi-eatest  nicety ;  we  see  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cue,  its  adjustment  to  the  ball,  the  strength  of 
its  impact,  and  the  quality  of  its  impact,  all  accurately  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  requiremeuts ;  and  we  see  that  by  long  habit 
tlie  compoiiiKl  impression  hiia  boeii  so  united  with  the  com- 
pound action,  that  the  one  follows  the  other  almost  mecha- 
nically. No  reasoning  or  calculation  is  required  j  or,  indeed, 
is  permissible.  For  it  is  notorious  that  in  games  of  skill, 
any  lengthened  consideration  or  active  interference  oq  the 
part  of  the  higher  faculties,  almost  inevitably  canses  a 
failure.  The  direct  guidance  that  has  been  established 
between  the  constituent  sensations  and  constituent  motions, 
must  be  allowed  free  play;  and  success  becomes  sure  in 
proportion  as,  by  constant  co-ordination,  the  combined 
changes  beoome  practically  one  change. 

In  all  which  we  may  perceive  how  that  automatic  cha- 
racter shown  in  the  simple  correspondences  of  inferior 
creatures,  is  gradually  assumed  by  more  complex  corre- 
spondences— how  that  integration  which    the    reflex   and 
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purely  instinctive  correspondonoes  perfectly  exemplify,  is 
partially  exemplified  by  all  higher  correspondences. 

§  171.  Not  only  to  the  constituents  of  immediate  percep- 
tion^ to  the  elements  of  composite  motion,  and  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  two,  does  this  law  apply ;  it  applies  also  to 
the  highest  processes  of  cognition.  The  most  advanced 
conceptions  of  science  display  it  equally  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  manipulatory  skill.  For  making  a  generalization 
is,  in  reality,  integrating  the  various  separate  cognitions 
which  the  generalization  includes — uniting  them  into  a 
single  cognition.  After  there  has  been  a  mental  accumu- 
lation  of  &cts  presenting  a  certain  community  of  nature 
(remembered  first  as  isolated  facts  and  after  further  expe- 
rience colligated  as  facts  having  some  resemblance),  there 
suddenly,  on  the  occurrence  perhaps  of  some  typical  example, 
arises  a  cognition  of  the  relation  of  co-existence  or  sequence 
common  to  the  whole  group :  the  particular  facts,  before 
loosely  aggregated,  all  at  once  crystallize  into  a  general  fact 
-«re  integrated.  The  mode  in  which  this  result 

is  bronght  about,  is  the  same  in  these  highest  cases  as  in 
the  lowest  cases.     Continuous  repetition  of  experiences  in 
which  any  two  sensations  are  always  joined,  any  two  mus- 
cnlar  contractions  constantly  performed  together,  or  any 
perception  uniformly  followed  by  a  special  motion,  results 
in  the  greater  or  less  integration  of  the  component  changes ; 
and,  similarly,  continuous  repetition  of  those  more  complex 
experiences  which,  though  superficially  unlike,  one  and  all 
present  the  same  fundamental  relation  of  co-oxistence  or 
sequence,  ultimately  establishes  a  union  in  thought  between 
the  elements  of  this  relation,  and  still-multiplying  expe- 
riences go  on  consolidating  the  union.  It  will  bo 
obvious  without  details,  that  the  same  thing  holds  respect- 
ing the  generalization  of  generalizations.     The  integration 
of  correspondences  is  traceable  from  the  simplest  up  to  the 
most  elaborate  of  the  intellectual  processes.     And  in  the 
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last,  OS  in  the  first,  the  effect  ia  to  Bimplify  the  directive  snd 
executive  actions,  and  so  to  make  practicable  those  adjust- 
ments that  would  t'lso  fail  from  the  too  slow  aucccBsion  of 
the  processes  they  involved.  For  aa  the  perception  of  ■ 
complex  object  would  commonly  be  useless  if  the  per- 
cipient had  to  spell  out  the  constituent  sensations ;  bo,  an; 
serios  of  compound  experiences  which,  embodied  in  a  gene- 
ralization, afford  valuable  guidance,  would  be  of  little  or  no 
service  if  every  member  of  the  series  had  to  be  separalelj 
recollected  before  the  guiding  cognition  could  be  formed. 

§  172.  This  gradual  union  of  the  elements  of  any  internal 
change  by  which  the  organism  adapts  its  acts  to  an  external 
co-existence  or  soquencOj  has  been,  in  common  with  previoiu 
traits  of  advancing  correspondence,  abuudantly  displayed  in 
the  course  of  human  evolution.  Progress  in  integration  has 
been  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  progress  in  Bpecialitj 
and  complexity,  since  without  it  highly  special  and  complex 
correspondences  cannot  be  achieved ;  and  hence  in  proper^ 
tion  ns  civilization  has  di^pliiycd  tiie  hist  it  must  have  dis- 
played the  first.  The  one  having  been'  illustrated  in  detail 
it  is  therefore  needless  to  illustrate  the  other.  Similar];, 
greater  length  and  degree  of  Life,  involved  aa  they  are  by 
greater  complexity  and  speciality  of  correspondence,  iaw 
accompanied  that  greater  integration  which  has  rendered 
these  possible. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

VUE    CORRESPONDENCES   IN   THEIR  TOTALITY. 

§  173.  Thus  then  we  find  illnstrated  in  all  ways  the  truth 
enunciated  at  the  outset,  that  the  connexions  among  vital 
actions  directly  or  indirectly  correspond  with  the  con- 
nexions among  actions  in  the  environment.  That  method 
bj  which  we  sought  out  the  fundamental  fact  on  which  to 
base  a  Synthetic  Psychology,  is  justified  by  its  results.  On 
comparing  the  phenomena  of  mental  life  with  the  most 
nearly  allied  phenomena — those  of  bodily  life^-and  inquir- 
TBig  what  is  common  to  both  groups,  a  generalization  was 
disclosed  which  proves  on  examination  to  express  the  essen- 
tial chalracter  of  all  mental  actions.  Regarded  under  every 
rariety  of  aspect,  intelligence  is  found  to  consist  in  the 
Mtablishment  of  correspondences  between  relations  in  the 
nrganism  and  relations  in  the  environment ;  and  the  entire 
3e\relopment  of  intelligence  may  be  formulated  as  the  pro- 
of such  correspondences  in  Space,  in  Time,  in  Speci- 
r,  in  Grenerality,  in  Complexity. 

As  hinted  more  than  once,  these  several  modes  in  which 
the  advance  of  the  correspondence  displays  itself,  are  but 
■o  many  different  aspects  of  one  mode.  The  vast  array  of 
phenomena  which,  for  convenience*  sake,  we  have  con- 
sidered under  distinct  heads,  form  in  reality  one  general, 
continuous,  and  inseparable  evolution.  By  going  on  simul- 
taneously, the  various  orders  of  progress  described   have 
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last,  as  in  the  first,  the  effect  is  to  simplify  the  directive  and 
executive  actions,  and  ao  to  make  practicable  those  adjual- 
nients  that  would  else  fail  from  the  too  slow  succes«ioD  of 
the  processes  they  involved.  For  as  the  perception  of  a 
complex  object  would  commonly  be  useless  if  the  per- 
cipiout  had  to  spoil  oat  the  constituent  sensations ;  so^  any 
series  of  compound  experiences  which,  embodied  in  a  gene- 
ralization, afford  valuable  guidance,  would  be  of  little  or  no 
service  if  every  member  of  the  series  had  to  be  separately 
recollected  before  the  guiding  cognition  could  be  formed. 

§  1 72.  This  gradual  union  of  the  elements  of  any  internal 
change  by  which  the  organism  adapts  its  acts  to  an  externa] 
co-existence  or  sequence,  has  been,  in  common  with  previotu 
traits  of  advancing  correapondence,  abundantly  displayed  in 
the  course  of  huraiui  evolution.  Progress  in  integration  has 
been  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  progress  in  speciality 
and  complejcity,  since  without  it  highly  special  and  complai 
correspond  cmcos  cannot  be  achieved ;  and  henc«  in  propor^ 
tion  as  civilization  h:is  displnyed  thu  last  it  must  have  dis- 
played the  first.  The  one  having  been*  illustrated  in  dettO 
it  is  therefore  needless  to  illustrate  the  other.  Similarij, 
greater  length  and  degree  of  Life,  involved  as  they  are  bf 
greater  complexity  and  speciality  of  correspondence,  I»ve 
accompfmied  that  greater  integration  which  has  rendend 
those  possible. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    CORRESPONDENCES   IN   THEIR  TOTALITY. 

§  173.  Thus  then  we  find  illnstrated  in  all  ways  the  trath 
Bnimciated  at  the  outset^  that  the  connexions  among  vital 
lefciona  directly  or  indirectly  correspond  with  the  con- 
nezioxis  among  actions  in  the  environment.  That  method 
bj  which  we  sought  out  the  fundamental  fact  on  which  to 
base  a  Synthetic  Psychology,  is  justified  by  its  results.  On 
oomparing  the  phenomena  of  mental  life  with  the  most 
nearly  allied  phenomena — ^those  of  bodily  life — and  inquir- 
ing what  is  common  to  both  groups,  a  generalization  was 
liacloBed  which  proves  on  examination  to  express  the  essen- 
jal  chat^kcter  of  all  mental  actions.  Regarded  under  every 
rariety  of  aspect,  intelligence  is  found  to  consist  in  the 
Mtablishment  of  correspondences  between  relations  in  the 
irganism  and  relations  in  the  environment ;  and  the  entire 
levelopment  of  intelligence  may  be  formulated  as  the  pro- 
gpreas  of  such  correspondences  in  Space,  in  Time,  in  Speci- 
ality, in  Generality,  in  Complexity. 

Ab  hinted  more  than  once,  these  several  modes  in  which 
tile  advance  of  the  correspondence  displays  itself,  are  but 
•0  many  different  aspects  of  one  mode.  The  vast  array  of 
phenomena  which,  fur  convenience'  sake,  we  have  con- 
"dered  under  distinct  heads,  form  in  reality  one  general, 
*QiitinuouSj  and  inseparable  evolution.  By  going  on  simul- 
^•*^eously,  the  various  orders  of  progress  described  have 
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last,  as  in  the  first,  tlie  effect  is  to  simplify  the  dirootiTe  sA 
executive  actions,  ami  so  to  make  practicable  tliose  adjost- 
Dients  that  would  else  ffiil  from  the  too  alow  sncceasion  of 
the  processes  they  involved.  For  as  the  perception  of* 
complex  object  would  comraoDly  be  useless  if  tbe  per- 
cipient had  to  spell  out  the  constituent  sensations ;  bo,  anj 
series  of  compound  t-xperiences  which,  embodied  in  a  genft- 
ralization,  afford  valuable  guidance,  would  be  of  little  or  no 
service  if  every  member  of  the  aeries  had  to  be  separately 
recollected  before  the  guiding  cognition  could  be  formed. 

§  172.  This  gradual  union  of  the  elements  of  any  intenul 
change  by  which  the  organism  adapts  its  acts  to  an  externa) 
co-existence  or  sGqueuco,  has  been,  in  common  with  prerion* 
traits  of  advancing  correspondence,  abundantly  displayed  in 
the  course  of  human  evolntion.  Progress  in  integration  hw 
been  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  progress  in  speciality 
and  complexity,  since  without  it  highly  special  and  complex 
correspondences  cannot  bo  achieved ;  and  hence  in  propor- 
tion ns  civiliKiition  bits  dis^pLiyod  the  hist  it  must  have  dis- 
played the  first.  The  one  having  been'  illustrated  in  deUil 
it  is  therefore  needless  to  illustrate  the  other.  Similar^i 
greater  length  and  degree  of  Life,  involved  as  they  are  by 
greater  complexity  and  speciality  of  correspondence,  hiVt 
accompanied  that  greater  integration  which  has  rendered 
these  possible. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    CORRESPONDENCES   IN   THEIR  TOTALITY. 

§  173.  Thus  then  we  find  illnstrated  in  all  ways  the  trath 
emmciated  at  the  outset^  that  the  connexions  among  vital 
actions  directly  or  indirectly  correspond  with  the  con- 
neodons  among  actions  in  the  environment.  That  method 
by  which  we  sought  out  the  fundamental  fact  on  which  to 
base  a  Synthetic  Psychology,  is  justified  by  its  results.  On 
comparing  the  phenomena  of  mental  life  with  the  most 
nearly  allied  phenomena — ^those  of  bodily  life — and  inquir- 
ing what  is  common  to  both  groups,  a  generalization  was 
fisdoBed  which  proves  on  examination  to  express  the  essen- 
tial chalracter  of  all  mental  actions.  Regarded  under  every 
nuriety  of  aspect,  intelligence  is  found  to  consist  in  the 
eitablishment  of  correspondences  between  relations  in  the 
organism  and  relations  in  the  environment ;  and  the  entire 
deyelopment  of  intelligence  may  be  formulated  as  the  pro- 
grees  of  such  correspondences  in  Space,  in  Time,  in  Sped- 
wlity,  in  Generality,  in  Complexity. 

As  hinted  more  than  once,  these  several  modes  in  which 
the  advance  of  the  correspondence  displays  itself,  are  but 
ao  many  different  aspects  of  one  mode.  The  vast  array  of 
phenomena  which,  fur  convenience'  sake,  we  have  con- 
sidered under  distinct  heads,  form  in  reality  one  general, 
continuousj  and  inseparable  evolution.  By  going  on  simul- 
taneously, the  various  orders  of  progress  described   have 
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rendered  one  another  possible.  Every  kind  of  advance  baa 
opened  tLe  wp-y  for  advances  of  other  kinds ;  and  these 
again  have  reacted  in  like  manner.  All  havo  been  fur- 
thered by  each ;  and  each  has  been  furthered  by  all.  Not 
only  is  extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Time,  at  first 
tendered  possible  only  by  its  extension  in  Space ;  but  nlti- 
mately,  as  in  the  researches  of  astronomers,  the  great-cat 
extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Space  is  achieved 
Uirongh  its  extension  in  Time.  Not  only  does  progress  of 
the  correspondence  in  Time  and  Space  involve  increase  in 
its  speciality ;  but,  eventoally,  that  immense  increase  in 
speciality  implied  by  the  making  of  telescopes  and  chrono- 
meters, gives  a  new  progress  to  the  correspondence  in  Time 
and  Space.  On  the  one  hand,  such  greater  complexity  of 
the  correspondence  as  ia  shown  by  discriminating  between 
objects  which  have  many  attributes  in  common,  amounts  to 
advance  in  its  speciality ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  advance 
in  speciality  is  that  without  which  greater  complexity  o» 
correspondence  cannot  be  reached.  While,  by  the  corre- 
apondence  to  higher  generalities,  the  way  is  opened  for 
more  complex  and  more  special  correspondences;  it  is  by 
accumulated  experiences  of  snch  more  complex  and  more 
Bpecial  correspondences  that  the  correspondence  to  etill 
higher  generalities  is  made   possible.  At  both 

extremes  of  the  evolution  this  coneeTi^ua  among  the  variooa 
orders  of  correspondence  is  clearly  traceable;  but  the 
further  the  development  advances  the  more  intimate  does 
tho  congenstts  become.  If  we  consider  the  results  of  im- 
proved vision  in  some  inferior  species,  we  see  that  besides 
tringing  within  view  a  wider  region,  and  so  extending  the 
correspondence  in  Space,  and  besides  giving  earlier  notice 
of  approaching  prey  or  enemies,  and  so  extending  the  corre- 
spondence in  Time ;  it  brings  a  greater  power  of  discrimina- 
ting among  near  objects,  and  so  initiates  correspondences 
of  higher  speciality.  Similarly,  on  observing  what  takes 
place  in  the  man  of  science  who  adjusts  a  further  inner 
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relation  to  some  further  outer  relation — say  the  relation 
between  an  electric  current  and  the  magnetization  of  iron 
— ^we  see  that  while  the  discovery  is  an  advance  in  speci- 
ality of  correspondence^  it  immediately  leads  to  a  variety 
of  advances  in  all  orders  of  correspondences.  It  makes 
possible  generalities  and  specialities  of  correspondence  to 
the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Through  the 
galvanometer  it  leads  to  adjustments^  both  general  and 
special^  between  inner  relations  and  the  outer  relations 
subsisting  among  electrical  phenomena  of  various  orders. 
In  the  same  way  it  does  the  same  thing  in  respect  to  an 
immense  range  of  chemical  phenomena.  And  it  similarly 
brings  within  reach  a  vast  series  of  thermal  phenomena. 
Through  the  agency  of  the  electric  telegraph  which  has 
also  grown  out  of  it,  it  makes  possible  hosts  of  special 
correspondences  between  men's  actions  and  the  changes 
occarring  at  remote  points  on  the  Earth's  surface;  it 
enables  astronomers  to  ascertain  the  relative  longitudes  ot 
observatories  with  the  greatest  nicety;  and  by  supplying 
them  with  an  improved  means  of  registering  meridional 
transitSj  it  gives  better  data  for  calculating  the  distances 
and  motions  of  the  stars,  for  determining  the  structure  of 
our  Sidereal  System,  for  ascertaining  the  motion  of  the  Sun 
throngh  space.  In  such  among  other  ways  has  this  one 
advance  facih'tated  other  advances  of  all  orders  and  in  all 
directions ;  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  like  happens 
from  every  advance. 

So  that  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  of  life,  the 
increasing  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  is  one 
indivisible  progression.  Just  as  out  of  the  homogeneous 
tissue  with  which  every  organism  commences,  there  arises 
by  continuous  diflTerentiation  and  integration,  a  congeries  of 
organs  performing  separate  functions  but  remaining  mutu- 
aUy  dependent,  or  rather  growing  more  mutually  dependent ; 
so,  the  correspondence  between  the  actions  going  on  inside 
of  the  organism  and  thoso  going  on  outside  of  it,  beginning 
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with  some  aimpio  faomogcneons  correspondence,  gradoally 
becomes  ditTerentiatod  into  various  orders  of  correapon- 
dcnces,  nhich,  though  constantly  more  and  moro  Bull- 
divided,  maintain  a  reciprocity  of  aid  that  grows  eva 
greater.  These  two  progrcssiona  are  in  truth  porta  of  the 
same  progreasion.  Without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  tliB 
primordial  tissnc  displays  the  several  fynns  of  irritabihty  in 
which  the  senaf^a  originate,  and  that  the  organs  of  eexise, 
like  all  other  organs,  arise  by  differentiation  of  this  primor. 
dial  tissue — without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  impres- 
sions received  by  these  senses  form  the  raw  materials  of 
intelligence,  which  arises  by  combination  of  them  and  mnst 
therefore  conform  to  their  law  of  devclopuieut — without 
dwelling  on  the  fact  that  intelligence  advances  pari  paiiu 
with  the  advance  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  the  nervous 
system  has  the  same  law  of  development  as  the  other  sys- 
tems— without  dwelling  on  these  facts,  it  is  sufficiently 
manifest  that  as  the  progress  of  organization  and  the  pto-  . 
gress  of  correspondence  between  the  organism  and  its  ram-  i 
ronincnt,  are  but  diffiTcnt  aspects  of  the  evolution  of  Lifp  in 
general,  they  cannot  fail  to  harmonize.  In  this  organiiatioii 
of  experiencea  which  constitutes  evolving  Intelligence,  there 
mu^it  be  that  eame  continuity,  that  same  sub-division  of 
function,  that  same  matual  dependence,  and  that  aame  ever- 
advancinp;  consensus,  which  characterize  the  physical  orga- 
nization. 

§  174.  That  Intelligence  has  neither  distinct  grades  nw 
is  constituted  of  faculties  that  are  truly  independent,  but 
that  its  highest  manifestations  are  the  effects  of  a  complicft- 
tiou  that  has  arisen  by  insensible  steps  out  of  the  simplest 
elements,  is  a  conclusion  equally  throat  upon  oa  when  we 
turn  from  the  characteristics  of  the  organism  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  environment.  Every  act  of  lutelligenoe 
being,  iu  essence,  an  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations, 
it  results  that  as,  in  the  advance  of  this  adjustment,  the 
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outer  relations  increase  in  number^  in  complexity^  in  hete- 
rogeneity^ by  degrees  that  cannot  be  marked^  there  can  be 
no  precise  demarkations  between  the  successive  phases  of 
Intelligence.  The  space  through  which  the  correspondence 
gradually  extends^  has  no  definite  boundary  up  to  which  a 
certain  order  of  mind  is  competent  but  beyond  which 
another  order  is  required.  No  exact  length  of  time  can  be 
named  as  the  greatest  to  which  the  actions  can  be  adjusted 
by  one  supposed  species  of  guiding  principle.  Among  the 
specialities  of  external  phenomena  it  is  impossible  to  fix  on 
that  which  can  be  reached,  but  not  passed,  by  a  particular 
denomination  of  mental  endowment.  Environing  objects 
and  environing  actions  passing  as  they  do  into  higher  and 
higher  complexities  by  gradations  that  are  insensible,  it  is 
impossible  to  di*aw  among  them  a  Ime  up  to  which  some 
alleged  kind  of  intellectual  process  may  go  but  beyond 
which  it  cannot  go. 

Evidently  then,  the  classifications  current  in  our  philoso- 
phies of  the  Mind  can  be  but  superficially  true.  Instinct, 
Beasouj  Perception,  Conception,  Memory,  Imagination, 
Will,  &c.,  must  be  either  conventional  groupings  of  the 
correspondences,  or  divisions  among  the  operations  which 
are  instrumental  in  efiecting  the  correspondences.  However 
widely  contrasted  they  may  seem,  these  various  modes  of 
Intelligence  cannot  be  anything  else  than  either  particular 
ways  in  which  the  adjustment  of  iimer  to  outer  relations  is 
achieved,  or  particular  parts  of  the  process  of  adjustment. 

That  there  are  distinctions  among  the  groups  of  pheno- 
mena thus  named  is  doubtless  true.  But,  when  considered 
in  their  essentials,  it  becomes  manifest  that  some  of  them 
merge  into  one  another  as  branches  into  a  trunk,  and  that 
the  rest  are  but  the  different  constituents  of  which  some 
branch  is  made  up. 

§  175.  Here  a  new  region  of  inquiry  opens  before  us. 
Having  found  that    all    the    phenomena    of   Psychology 
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como  witbiii  this  formula  wliicli  iinitea  thorn  with  those  of 
Physiology,  we  have  now  to  see  what  distingaiehes  the  one 
group  from  the  other.  We  decided  that  we  should  "  best 
fulfil  the  requireraentB  of  clear  exposition  by  first  exhibiting 
mental  evolution  as  it  may  be  moat  generally  conceived, 
and  subsequently  specializing  the  eonccptiou"  (§  130). 
One  of  these  Bti>ps  has  been  taken  in  the  prDceding  chapters, 
which  have  preaonted  psychological  truths  under  their 
broadest  oapect  as  biological  truths.  It  remains  to  take 
the  other  step  by  presenting  psychological  truths  under 
their  differential  aspect. 

For,  as  was  pointed  out  in  §^  54,  55,  though  objecttTe 
Psychology,  as  dealing  with  a  certain  order  of  vital 
activities,  comes  within  Biology  considered  as  the  entire 
Bcience  of  Life,  it  nevertheless  constitutes  a  sub-acienco 
clearly  marked  off  from  the  rest ;  juat  in  the  same  way  that 
Chemistry,  although  a  part  of  the  general  science  of  Mole- 
cular Physics,  is  rightly  erected  into  a  separate  sub-science, 
because  it  deals  with  the  re-distributions  of  heterogeneous 
molecules  instead  of  the  re -distributions  of  homogeneous 
molecules. 

That  wliich  distinguishes  the  science  of  psychical  life 
from  the  science  of  physical  life,  we  found  to  be  the  distinct 
cognizEuice  which  it  takes  of  phenomena  outside  the  oi^an- 
ism  as  well  as  of  phenomena  inside  the  organism.  We  saw 
that,  passing  beyond  the  question  with  which  Physics  deals 
— ^What  is  the  connexion  between  two  phenomena  A  and  B 
in  the  envirooment  f  and  passing  beyond  the  question  with 
which  Physiology  deals — What  is  the  connexion  between 
two  changes  a  and  I>  in  the  oi^anism  ?  the  question  with 
which  Psychology  deals  is — What  is  the  connexion  between 
these  two  connexions  ?  How  is  the  relation  a  to  6  in  the 
oi^^ism  adjusted  to  the  relation  A  to  B  in  the  environment  T 
While  admitting,  or  rather  asserting,  that  Biology  at  large 
tacitly  rect^nizea  phenomena  in  the  environment  aa  implied 
by  phenomena  in   the  organism,   I  pointed  out  that  the 
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300gnition  is  bnt  tacit^  and  tliat  the  great  mass  of  biological 
iqniries  are  curried  on  without  reference  to  it ;  whereas  in 
^qrchology  the  recognition  of  environing  actions  and  rela- 
ons  is  avowed  and  all-essential— is  repeated  from  moment 
>  moment— is  a  necessary  component  of  every  proposition. 
The  distinction  then  drawn  in  the  most  general  way,  has 
3oently  been  illustrated  in  various  special  ways.  For  while, 
lat  we  might  obtain  the  most  comprehensive  conception  of 
sychological  phenomena,  we  returned  to  the  most  general 
oint  of  view,  and  have  throughout  the  foregoing  chapters 
K>ked  at  them  simply  b»  vital  phenomena  coming  within 
lie  definition  of  Life  as  a  whole ;  wo  have  met  with  abun- 
ant  proof  that  the  truths  of  Psychology  differ  from  the  truths 
f  Physiology  by  taking  for  their  subject-matter  neither  the 
stations  of  inner  acts  nor  the  relations  of  outer  acts,  but  the 
^Qstments  of  the  inner  to  the  outer.  On  glancing  back 
vet  these  chapters  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  first  two  of 
bem,  treating  of  purely  physical  life  as  exemplified  in 
lantB  and  in  animals  of  the  very  lowest  types,  the  environ- 
i^it  was  recognized  in  the  smallest  possible  degree :  only 
hat  part  of  it  which  touched  the  organism  had  to  bo  taken 
ito  account.  But  the  moment  we  rose  to  a  type  of 
reatnre  which  adjusts  certain  organic  relations  to  rela- 
ions  of  which  both  terms  are  not  presented  to  its  sur&ce, 
re  passed  into  adjustments  of  the  psychological  order. 
ia  soon  as  there  exists  a  rudimentary  eye  capable  of  re- 
eiving  an  impression  from  a  moving  object  about  to  strike 
he  organism,  and  so  rendering  it  possible  for  the  organism 
0  make  some  adapted  movement,  there  is  shown  the  dawn 
f  actions  we  distinguish  as  intelligent.  As  soon  as  the 
rganism,  feebly  sensitive  to  a  jar  or  vibration  propagated 
hrough  its  medium,  contracts  itself  so  as  to  be  in  less 
langer  from  the  adjacent  source  of  disturbance,  we  perceive 
.  nascent  form  of  the  life  classed  as  psychical.  That  is  to 
ay,  whenever  the  correspondences  exhibit  some  extension 
D  Space  or  in  Time,  some  increase  of  Speciality  or  Com- 
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plexity,  we  find  wo  have  crossed  the  bonndary  betweea 
physical  life  and  psychic^  life.  In  so  far  ae  it  deals  at  bU 
with  the  adjustmente  of  inner  actions  to  onter  actions, 
Physiology  Itmita  itself  to  the  few  in  which  the  outer 
actions  are  those  of  agents  in  actual  contact  with  the  on  ' 
ganiam — food,  aerated  medium,  and  things  which  produce 
certain  effects  by  touch  (as  insectH  which  fertilize  flowers] ; 
thus  leaving  to  Psychology  all  other  adjuatmenta  of  inner 
to  outer  actions.  So  that,  practically,  the  spheres  of  tlie 
two  are  as  clearly  divided  as  the  organism  is  divided  IVgm 
its  environment  by  its  limiting  membrane. 

J  176,  Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  considerations  thoa 
recalled  and  enforced,  we  see  hero  the  need  for  a  more 
specific  and  definite  interpretation  of  that  mental  evolation 
which  the  preceding  chapters  exhibit  in  its  fundamentitl 
form.  The  presentation  of  Intelligence  as  an  adjostniont 
of  inner  to  outer  relations  that  gradually  extends  in  Space 
and  Time,  that  becomes  increasingly  special  and  complex, 
and  that  has  its  elements  ever  more  precisely  co-ordinated 
and  more  completely  integrated,  leaves  us  with  a  con- 
ception which  obviously  requires  further  development. 
The  various  degrees  and  modes  of  Intelligence  known  aa 
Instinct,  Memory,  Reason,  Emotion,  Will,  and  tlie  rest, 
must  be  translated  in  terms  of  this  conception.  If,  as  above 
alleged,  the  several  grades  of  Mind  and  its  component 
faculties,  are  phases  of  the  correspondence  and  factors  in 
the  correspondence,  they  can  be  interpreted  as  such;  and 
to  complete  the  argument  it  is  needful  that  they  should  be 
80  interpreted. 

We  have  now,  then,  to  enter  upon  another  department  of 
our  subject.  Closing  here  the  General  Synthesis,  and  car- 
rying with  us  the  fundamental  truth  evolved  by  it,  it  remsina 
to  found  upon  that  fundamental  truth  a  Special  Synthesis. 
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ahall  presently  see  reason  to  doubt,  it  would  still  be  true 
that  psychical  life  in  it3  lower  phases  ia  not  thus  dis- 
tinguished ;  the  distinction  arises  only  in  the  course  of  vital 
progression.  That  gradual  differentiation  and  integration, 
seen  alike  in  the  evolution  of  organic  stmctures  and  in  the 
evolution  of  the  correspondence  between  their  actions  and 
actions  in  the  environment,  is  also  seen  in  the  separation  of 
this  correspondence  into  its  two  great  orders.  Wbile  through 
it  have  resulted  the  varioua  subordinate  divisions  of  the 
correspondence,  through  it  also  has  resulted  this  funda- 
tnontal  diviaion.     Wo  will  look  at  a  few  of  the  facts. 

Passing  over  the  small  animals  moved  by  cilia,  in  which 
the  independence  of  the  many  irritations  and  motions  sinrnl- 
taneoualy  going  on  is  manifest — passing  over  the  Zoophytes, 
in  which  moderate  local  stimnlationa  produce  local  contrac- 
tions without  affecting  the  organism  as  a  whole — passing 
over  these  creatures  devoid  of  nervous  systems,  let  us  con- 
sider what  happens  when  the  nervous  system  has  attained 
some  development.  In  such  so-called  Radiala  as 

the  Star-Bsh,  each  of  the  several  like  divisions  composing  the 
body  "  is  connected  with  a  ganglionic  centre,  that  seema  to 
be  subservient  to  the  functions  of  its  on-ndin^ioii  iilone,  ami 
to  have  little  communication  with,  or  dependence  upon,  the 
remainder."*  The  result  is  that  what  elementary  psychical 
changes  the  creature  manifests,  take  place  aimultaneonely  in 
different  parts  of  its  body :  each  part  separately  responding 
to  the  impressions  made  on  it.  And  hence  the  fact  that 
for  a  length  of  time  after  being  divided  from  one  another, 
the  rays  severally  continue  to  exhibit  their  ordinary 
actions.  In  the  Articulata,  specially  fitted  by  their 

structure  for  showing  it,  this  dispersion  of  the  psychical  life 
is  well  brought  out  by  experiment.  "  The  Mantis  religiosa 
customarily  places  itself  in  a  curious  position,  especially  when 

*  Carpenter'*  Principla  of  ComparaUM  Phytiology.  Foarth  edition, 
p.  654. 
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hrestened  or  attacked,  resting  upon  its  two  posterior  pairs 
f  legs,  and  elevating  its  thorax  with  the  anterior  pair,  which 
re  armed  with  powerful  claws :  now  if  the  anterior  segment 
f  the  thorax,  with  its  attached  members,  be  removed,  the 
osterior  part  of  the  body  will  still  remain  balanced  upon  the 
>iir  legs  which  belong  to  it,  resisting  any  attempts  to 
▼erthrow  it,  recovering  its  position  when  disturbed,  and 
erforming  the  same  agitated  movements  of  the  wings  and 
lytra  as  when  the  unmutilated  insect  is  irritated;  on  the 
ther  hand,  the  detached  portion  of  the  thorax,  which  con- 
uns  a  ganglion,  will,  when  separated  from  the  head,  set  in 
notion  its  long  arms,  and  impress  their  hooks  on  the  fingers 
rhich  hold  it. — If  the  head  of  a  Centipede  be  cut-off,  whilst 
b  is  in  motion,  the  body  will  continue  to  move  onwards  by 
he  action  of  the  legs ;  and  the  same  will  take  place  in  the 
eparate  parts,  if  the  body  be  divided  into  several  distinct 
xirtions.  *  *  *  *  If  the  body  be  opposed  in  its  progress 
yj  an  obstacle  of  not  more  than  half  of  its  own  height,  it 
nounts  over  it,  and  moves  directly  onwards,  as  in  its  natural 
itate ;  but  if  the  obstacle  be  equal  to  its  own  height,  its  pro- 
j^TOBS  is  arrested,  and  the  cut  extremity  of  the  body  remains 
breed  up  against  the  opposing  substance,  the  legs  still  coU' 
'inuing  to  move."*  All  which  facts  imply  that  even  in  ani- 
nals  of  this  comparatively-advanced  organization,  both  orders 
>f  vital  changes  are  simultaneous  and  successive :  the  diffe- 
lentiation  of  the  psychical  from  the  physical  life  is  but 
dight.  Even  among  Vertebrata  of  high  types,  this 

li£brentiation  is  by  no  means  complete.  Many  of  the  actions 
lie  partly  voluntary,  partly  automatic ;  and  may  be  performed 
irith  various  degrees  of  consciousness,  or  without  conscious- 
Dees.  This  is  implied  by  the  fact  that  sensations  can  be  re- 
ceived, and  compound  movements  performed,  in  the  absence 
jf  the  great  nervous  centres.  Experiments  on  decapitated 
iogs  yield  clear  proof  that  actions  of  considerable  complexity 

*  Carpentcr*8  Principlea  of  Cojnpnratit^  PhyiMo'jn,  p.  065. 
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may  be  efficiently  executed  without  tbe  aid  of  the  brain  (jK). 
Tho  vivistiotioiia  of  Longet,  Vnlpian,  and  others,  show  ibH 
miiitiinuls  continue  to  feel  and  retain  certain  of  their  locoiBO- 
tive  powers,  when  both  cerebrum  and  cerebellam  have  \xm 
roinwvtHl ;  tiud  that  birds  similarly  deprived  of  these  grsBl 
cephalic  ganglia  can  still  walk  about,  fly,  and  even  pick  iqt 
food.  Nay,  there  are  cases  on  record  of  infants  that  have  tot  I 
days  continued  to  breathe,  cry,  suck,  and  go  throngU  varioiB 
movements,  altltough  bom  without  either  cerebrum  or  cere-  j 
bolluin.  Apart  from  evidence  of  this  kind,  the  p«-     I 

sonal  eiperiencGS  of  every  adult  demonatrate  to  him  tlu*  i 
thcro  are  many  actions  belonging  to  the  psychical  division, 
which  either  may  or  may  not  enter  into  the  mental  current 
The  motion  of  the  legs  is  necessarily  accompaikied  bj  I 
various  muscular  and  tactual  changes.  Those,  together  will  , 
the  state  we  caII  volition,  may  be  distinctly  present  to  con- 
BCioiisness — may  be  thought  of  as  by  a  child  learuing  to 
walk ;  or  they  may,  as  in  ordinary  walking,  be  left  almort 
wholly  out  of  consciousness.  The  procoasea  we  perform 
wliili-  eating  display  a  similar  relation.  Tlio  several  acts  by 
which  each  morsel  is  selected,  cut,  prepared,  and  carried  to 
the  mouth,  may  perhaps  be  held  to  enter  into  the  cnrrent 
of  our  thoughts ;  though  in  general,  and  especially  dming 
conversation,  they  obtrude  themselvea  on  consciouaneas 
very  slightly.  But  many  of  the  impreBsions  and  motiou 
involved  are  next  to  unconscious.  The  tactual  feelings 
which  the  knife-handle  gives,  the  contractions  by  which  it 
is  grasped,  and  the  muscular  changes  which  the  arms  an 
every  moment  undergoing,  scarcely  at  all  occupy  the  atten- 
tion. So  ihat  out  of  a  great  number  of  psychical  or  qaaii- 
psychical  action^?  going  on  in  the  organism,  only  a  part  an 
woven  into  the  thread  of  consciousness ;  while  the  otheis 
form  one  or  moru  distinct  strands  which,  as  it  were,  occa- 
tioualty  inusi'uluto  with  the  thread  of  consciousness.* 

•  I  find  tliat  tlitrp  nimj  loinetiaies  b«  lietoct&l  as  many  u  five  umnta- 
""*'  ^—'—  >I  ntrvmii  dungea,  wbicb  ■"  various  degrees  rUe  into  comdow- 
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So  that  only  by  gradaal  differentiation  have  the  actions 
>n8titating  psychical  life  become  specially  successive^  in- 
ead  of  simoltaneous  and  successive ;  and  the  distinction 

not  even  now  complete.  In  the  lowest  types  each  part 
*  the  organism^ while  it  performs  by  and  for  itself  all  other 
tel  functions^  also  responds  by  and  for  itself  to  external 
imnli;  and  the  psychical  changes,  or  what  foreshadow 
i0in>  are  both  simultaneous  and  successive  to  as  great  an 
ctent  as  the  physical  changes.  When  a  nervous  system 
lakes  its  appearance,  these  incipiently-psychical  changes 
acome  slightly  co-ordinated — have  their  various  strands 
mnected.  As  the  nervous  system  develops  and  integrates, 
le  twisting  of  these  various  strands  of  changes  into  one 
iread  of  changes  grows  more  decided.  J3ut  to  the  last 
leir  union  remains  imperfect.  The  vital  actions  consti- 
iting  the  subject-matter  of  Psychology,  while  distinguished 
t>m  other  vital  actions  by  their  tendency  to  assume  the 
arm  of  a  single  series,  never  absolutely  attain  that  form. 

§  178.  This  distinction  between  the  psychical  and  the 
hysical  life  will  be  most  clearly  understood,  if  we  consider 
le  mode  in  which  it  first  appears  and  the  leading  stages  of 
M  progress. 

Throughout  the  homogeneous  tissue  of  which  the  lowest 
raatnres  consist,  there  is  complete  community  of  actions. 
lie  vital  processes  go  on  simultaneously  in  many  places 
like.  These  primordial  organisms,  if  organisms  they  can 
e  called,  exhibit  no  differentiations  of  structure  or  func- 
ion ;  and  thus  the  two  great  divisions  of  life,  equally  with 
lie  subdivisions  of  each,  are,  in  the  beginning,  one. 

BH  to  fmr  that  we  cannot  call  any  of  them  abeolutely  nnconscions.  When 
aDdng,  there  is  the  locomotive  series  ;  there  may  be,  under  certain  oir- 
nutanoea,  a  tactual  series;  there  is  very  often  (in  myself  at  least)  an 
idiftory  series,  constituting  some  melody  or  fragment  of  a  melody  which 
Mmti  me  ;  and  there  is  the  visual  series  :  all  of  which,  subordinate  to  the 
saiinant  consciousness  funned  by  some  train  (»f  reflection,  are  continually 
ig  it  and  weaving  themselves  into  it. 
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The  first  great  differentiation  established  ia  tliat  betveai 
the  inner  and  outer  tiesuea — the  substance  of  the  body  &nd 
its  limiting  membrane.  The  parts  of  the  original  proto- 
plasm are  subject  to  but  a  single  contrast  of  conditioiu— 
that  between  contact  with  one  another,  and  contact  wiA  tlie 
environment.  The  external  portions  are  bathed  by  the 
surrounding  medium ;  tho  internal  portions  are  not.  And 
in  response  to  this  primary  nnlikeness  of  conditions,  tteie 
eventually  arise  unlikenesses  of  structure  and  ftmctiira. 
That  which  is  permanently  outermost  takes  on  the  modified 
form  of  vital  action  which  its  circnmstances  demand.  Thai 
which  is  permanently  innermost  similarly  assumes  a  more 
specialized  order  of  activity  {Prin.  of  Bio.,  §  287). 

The  division  of  labour  thus  commenced  may  be  con- 
sidered as  at  first  physiological  only.  In  virtue  of  iw 
position,  tho  surface  necpssarily  monopolizes  the  duties  of 
absorption — tho  taking  in  of  water  and  nutriment  and 
oxygen ;  while  to  tho  included  mass  remain  such  duties  u 
its  inclusion  permits.  And  when,  by  involution  of  the 
surface,  a  stomach  is  formed,  the  change  implies  a  further 
separation  of  duties,  such  that  nutrition  is  chiefly  confined 
to  one  part  of  the  limiting  membrane  and  aeration  to 
another.  But  the  advance  is  not  an  advance  in  the  phyaio- 
logical  division  of  labour  solely.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
an  advance  towards  the  separation  of  psychical  actions  &om 
physical  ones;  and  is  even  a  first  step  towards  bringiDg 
psychical  actions  into  serial  order.  Necessarily  asBimiing 
the  vital  offices  entailed  by  its  externality,  the  skin  al» 
assumes  the  office  of  receiving  all  those  impressions  whidi 
form  the  raw  material  of  inteUigence.  The  mechuucsl 
and  other  changes  going  on  in  the  environment,  can  h^ 
responded  to  by  the  organism  only  when  it  is  affected  by 
them ;  and  any  change  they  work  in  it  most  be  proxi- 
mately experienced  by  its  surface.  The  skin,  then,  being 
the  part  immediately  subject  to  the  various  kinds  of  enter- 
nal  stimuli,  necessarily  becomes  the  part  in  which  psychit* 
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slianges  are  originated.  As  contrasted  with  the  contained 
mbstanoe^  it  comes  to  be  more  especially  concerned  in  that 
idjnstment  of  inner  to  enter  relations  which  constitutes 
iatelligenoe.  But  now  mark  the  implication.     The 

changes  constituting  the  physical  life  continue  to  go 
311  simultaneously  throughout  the  entire  mass.  Those 
nrhich  foreshadow  the  psychical  life  are^  in  an  increasing 
l^ree^  localized  on  the  outside  of  the  mass — belong  to  its 
Dutaide  primarily  and  affect  some  other  parts  secondarily. 
Speaking  generally^  therefore^  we  may  say  that  while  the 
physical  changes  are  being  everywhere  initiated  throughout 
a  solid,  the  psychical  ones^  or  rather  those  out  of  which 
psychical  ones  arise^  admit  of  being  initiated  only  on  a 
mrfoiee.  Hence^  even  by  this  primary  differentiation  the 
incipient  psychical  life  comes  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
purely  physical  life,  by  the  diminished  quantity  of  simul- 
taneous changes  it  includes. 

Subsequent  differentiations  have  like  natures  and  results. 
This  sensitiveness  which  forms  the  basis  of  psychical  Hfe, 
is  in  the  beginning  diffused  uniformly  over  the  whole 
waiboe ;  but  it  presently  becomes  in  some  degree  concen- 
trated. Though,  generally,  all  parts  of  the  skin  remain 
impressible  by  touch,  yet  certain  parts,  having  positions 
winch  expose  them  to  frequent  tactual  impressions,  become 
more  susceptible  than  the  rest;  and  in  these  parts  most 
of  the  sensations  arise.  That  is  to  say,  the  epi-peripheral 
changes  forming  the  raw  material  of  intelligence,  by  being 
restricted  in  the  area  of  their  occurrence,  have  the  charac- 
teristic of  simultaneity  further  limited;  and  the  more 
highly  developed  the  tactual  apparatus  the  more  marked 
is  the  limitation. 

Still  greater  is  this  limitation  rendered  by  the  evolution 
of  special  senses.  The  olfactory  and  gustatory  sensations 
•re  localized  in  smaller  tracts  than  is  the  sensation  of 
hmch ;  and  each  of  these  tracts  is  little,  if  at  all,  capable 
of  undergoing  more  than  one  change  at  a  time.     Visual  and 
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auditory  impreasiona  are  recoivablc  only  within  yet  n&rrower 
arcim  ;  and  even  the  two  areas  suBceptible  of  each  become 
futictionally  one.  The  eara  are  aimultaaeously  afiectod  by 
the  §ame  aoonda  ;  and  in  the  highest  creatures  the  eyes,  being 
80  placed  aa  to  converge  their  axes  on  the  same  object,  yiald 
to  conaciousness  what  geemfi  to  be  one  imago.  Nay,  even 
within  each  group  of  visnal  feelings  concentration  is  raanifeitt 
The  greatest  senBitiveneas  of  the  retina  is  confined  to  a 
minute  spot;  and  the  feelings  initiated  in  this  spot  domi- 
natc  over  the  othors  in  consciousness.  K  we  add  that  ■what 
the  moat  advanced  intelligence  is  reached,  the  sensatioiM 
arising  in  the  nose  and  the  palate  are  but  occasional,  while 
those  arising  in  the  eyes  and  ears  are  perpetual ;  it  will  b« 
seen  to  what  extremely  small  portions  of  the  organism  the 
changes  which  form  the  chief  raw  materials  of  intelligenoe 
are  ultimately  confined. 

Continued  differentiation  and  integration,  thus  concen- 
trating the  actions  oat  of  which  psychical  life  is  evolved,  &at 
on  the  surface  of  the  organism,  afterwards  on  certain  ngiflu 
of  that  surface,  afterwards  on  those  most  specialized  parts  of 
it  constituting  the  organs  of  the  higher  setispH,  niid  finally  in 
minute  parts  of  these  paHs,  necessarily  render  the  psycliH^ 
life  more  and  more  distinct  from  the  physical  life  bf 
bringing  its  changea  more  and  more  into  serial  order.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  progressive  development  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  actions  Uiat  are  carried  on 
throughout  its  mass.  These  internal  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  external  ones  to  which  the  senses  are  snbj^ 
And  just  in  proportion  as  the  external  ones  tend  tomrda 
the   serial   form,    the    consequent    internal    ones    do  the 


§  1 79.  This  growing  seriality  in  the  psychical  cfaangH  i>i 
indeed,  necessitated  by  advance  of  the  correspondence.  I" 
other  words,  the  advance  of  the  correspondence,  the  *■ 
velopment  of  consciousness,  and  the   increasing  tendency 
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towards  a  linear  order  in  the  psychical  changes,  are  different 
aspects  of  the  same  progression. 

For  how  only  can  the  constituent  changes  of  any  complex 
oorrespondence  be  co-ordinated  f  Those  abilities  which  an 
intelligent  creature  possesses,  of  recognizing  diverse  ex- 
ternal objects  and  of  adjusting  its  actions  to  composite  phe- 
nomeaa  of  various  kinds,  imply  a  power  of  combining  many 
separate  impressions.  These  separate  impressions  are  re- 
ceived by  the  senses— by  different  parts  of  the  body.  If 
they  go  no  further  than  the  places  at  which  they  are  received, 
tibey  are  useless.  Or  if  only  some  of  them  are  brought  into 
relation  with  one  another,  they  are  useless.  That  an  effectual 
adjustment  may  be  made,  they  must  be  all  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  one  another.  But  this  implies  some  centre  of  com- 
mimication  common  to  them  all,  through  which  they  severally 
pass;  and  as  they  cannot  pass  through  it  simultaneously, 
ihey  must  pass  through  it  in  succession.  So  that  as  the 
external  phenomena  responded  to  become  greater  in  number 
and  more  complicated  in  kind,  the  variety  and  rapidity  of  the 
changes  to  which  this  common  centre  of  communication  is 
subject  must  increase — there  must  result  an  unbroken  series 
of  these  changes— there  must  arise  a  consciousness. 

Hence  the  progress  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
organism  and  its  environment,  necessitates  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  sensorial  changes  to  a  succession;  and  by  so 
doing  evolves  a  distinct  consciousness — a  consciousness  that 
becomes  higher  as  the  succession  becomes  more  rapid  and 
tiie  correspondence  more  complete. 

§  180.  That  mental  phenomena  constitute  a  series  is  a 
doctrine  of  old  standing,  and  one  the  general  truth  of  which 
Hone  call  in  question.  As  wo  have  seen,  however,  it  is  to  be 
Understood  in  a  qualified  sense.  When  the  facts  are  con- 
templated objectively,  it  becomes  manifest  that  though  the 
changes  constituting  intelligence  approach  to  a  single  suc- 
Oession,  they  do  not  absolutely  form  one — ^that  there  are 
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constantly  being  performed  actions  of  an  intelligent  kind 
which  are  not  present  to  conscionsness — ^and  that,  through 
the  many  gradations  between  completely-conscious  actions 
and  completely-unconscious  ones,  the  psychical  changes 
merge  into  those  which  we  distinguish  as  physical.  When 
we  consider  the  facts  subjectively — ^when  we  interrogate 
consciousness,  we  find  that  though  the  general  seriality  of 
the  changes  is  obvious,  there  are  many  experiences  which 
make  us  hesitate  to  assert  complete  seriality.  Let  us  ex- 
amine one. 

The  visual  impressions  we  receive  firom  moment  to 
moment,  though  ordinarily  regarded  as  single  states,  are  in 
reality  multiple  ones ;  and  it  becomes  a  perplexing  question 
how  far  each  of  these  can  be  considered  a  member  of  a  linear 
series  of  changes.  Besides  the  particular  thing  to  which  the 
eyes  are  directed,  many  other  things  are  partially  seen  :  and 
no  clear  separation  L  be  made  amonVthe  degre^  of 
definiteness  with  which  they  are  presented  to  conscions- 
ness. Only  one  point  of  the  object  looked  at  is  perceived 
with  perfect  distinctness.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that 
consciousness  is  entirely  occupied  with  this  one  point; 
for  the  object  as  a  whole  may  be  identified  by  the 
single  glance  directed  to  this  one  poiut.  Obviously  our 
consciousness  of  things  within  the  visible  area,  becomes 
smaller  as  they  become  more  remote  from  the  centre  to 
which  the  axes  of  the  eyes  converge.  Obviously  there 
is  no  particular  distance  from  this  centre  at  which  wo 
can  say  that  consciousness  ceases.  And  thus  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  great  number  of  nascent  consciousnesses 
of  different  intensities  existing  at  the  same  moment.  Only 
by  a  certain  license,  then,  can  the  internal  change  pro- 
duced by  a  visual  impression  be  called  single.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  a  multitude  of  simultaneous  changes  bound 
together.  Still    more    conspicuous    becomes   the 

qualification  with  which  we  must  accept  the  doctrine  that 
psychical  changes  are  distinguished  by  their  seriality,  when. 
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Tom  the  state  of  consciousness  produced  by  a  yisunl  im- 
iression^  we  go  on  to  observe  the  state  of  consciousness 
mown  as  the  resulting  perception.  The  various  distances^ 
lolidities^  structures,  &c,,  which  appear  to  be  immediately 
^ven  in  the  impression^  being  really  known  by  inference^ 
leveorally  imply  many  changes;  and  these  changes  are 
nnotically  synchronous  with  those  constituting  the  im- 
mBsion  itself^  since  the  positions  and  natures  of  the  ob- 
^cts  are  recognized  in  the  instant  of  perception.  So  that 
beyond  that  complexity  of  a  visual  consciousness  due  to  the 
Doany  co-existing  feelings  and  relations  it  includes^  there  is 
%  farther  complexity  caused  by  the  many  represented  feel- 
ings and  relations,  which  are  so  closely  united  with  the 
presented  ones  as  seemingly  to  form  with  them  one  con- 
BCiOQsness. 

Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  that  psychical  life  is  distin- 
goished  from  physical  life  by  consisting  of  successive 
cbasigeB  only,  instead  of  successive  and  simultaneous 
dianges,  may  be  shown  from  the  veiy  facts  here  cited. 
For  though  a  visual  impression  makes  us  nascently  con- 
scious of  many  things,  yet  there  is  always  some  one 
thing  of  which  we  are  more  conscious  than  of  the  rest. 
And  when  we  so  look  at  this  one  thing  as  to  perceive  it  in 
die  true  sense  of  the  word — ^to  know  it  as  such  or  such,  we 
are  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  it.  Though  the  images 
of  other  things  are  all  the  while  being  impressed  on  the 
retina,  and  are  producing  changes  there,  yet  these  are 
not  appreciated  internally — are  scarcely  more  than  physi- 
cal changes — do  not  undergo  that  co-ordination  with  others 
idiich  constitutes  them  psychical  changes.  And  this  fact, 
that  in  proportion  as  any  object  seen  is  distinctly  thought 
of,  the  other  objects  within  view  cease  to  be  thought  of, 
thows  clearly  how  consciousness  becomes  more  definitely 
aerial  as  it  rises  to  a  higher  form.  In  brief,  we  may  say 
that  while  the  outer  strands  of  changes  which  constitute 
the  thread  of  consciousness  are  indefinite  and  loosely  adhe- 
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tent,  there  is  always  an  iatemal  closely -twisted  serite  <f 
,  fomuDg  what  we  amy  ooa^der  aa  couscioasoeM 


Ftyduoil  dmigvs  thfinfore,  if  not  absolutely  distin- 
posbed  &(Ma  physical  duogea  by  their  seriality,  ore  ntl*- 
tirely  ao  digtingniahed ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  assume 
that  laost  dereloped  form  constitating  ratiooality  thej  co- 
hoe  talo  a  seemin^ly-siii^Ie  succession  of  states.  Thon^ 
tbeae  •tstrn  are  phyaiologic&Uy  compoaito,  and  were  osoe 
psycholo^cally  eoinposit«>,  yet,  to  the  extent  that  they  htm 
become  oonsoUdated  elements  of  thought  they  may  rightly 
be  K^anled  as  sereraUy  simple. 

^  181.  Snch,  then,  is  the  ootoome  of  oar  exatmnadoo. 
Gradually  differentiated  from  tho  lower  order  of  changei 
constituting  bodily  life,  Uiis  higher  order  of  changes  coo- 
stitnting  mental  life  assnmes  a  decidedly -serial  arraago- 
meat  ia  praportioii  as  intelligence  advanceti.  Thon^  tliii 
SBrial  arrsngonent  never  becomes  complete,  yet  in  the 
hutnan  couscioaaness  it  approaohes  completeness ;  and 
the  lii^liest  processes  of  thia  conscioasness  are  possible 
only  on  condition  that  its  successive  states,  oompoimd  m 
they  may  be  in  natare,  shall  comport  themselves  aa  pradi- 
cally  elementary.  The  &ct  that  every  proposition  a^ 
presses  a  relation,  and  that  every  relation  aabaists  betweca 
two  terms,  of  itself  proves  that  distinct  thought  neasa* 
tates  serial  arrangement  of  its  components. 

A  snccesaioQ  of  changes  being  thus  the  sabject-nntts 
of  Psychology,  it  is  the  business  of  Psychology  to  deUr* 
mine  the  law  of  their  sncceasion.  That  th^  follow  ow 
another  in  a  particular  way,  the  existence  of  IntelUgsn* 
itself  testifies.     The  problem  is  to  explain  their  order. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   LAW    OF   INTKLLIGENCE. 

§  182.  All  Life^  whether  physical  or  psychical,  being  the 
oombiiiation  of  changes  in  correspondence  with  external  co- 
eodstenoes  and  sequences,  it  results  that  if  the  changes 
constituting  psychical  life  occur  in  succession,  the  law  of 
tlieir  succession  must  be  the  law  of  their  correspond- 
ence. 

An  adequate  statement  of  this  law  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
find.  Did  the  phenomena  in  the  environment  form,  like  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  a  succession,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty.  The  entire  fact  would  be  expressed  by  saying 
tiiat  the  internal  succession  parallels  the  external  succession. 
Bat  the  environment  contains  many  successions  of  pheno- 
mena, going  on  simultaneously.  Further,  there  are  found 
in  it  a  great  variety  of  phenomena  which  are  not  successive 
al  all,  but  co-existent.  Again,  it  is  unlimited,  and  the  phe- 
nomena it  includes  are  not  only  innumerable,  but  insensibly 
pass  into  a  relative  non-existence  as  the  distance  from  the 
organism  increases.  Once  more,  the  environment,  relatively 
oonsiderod,  is  ever  varying  as  the  organism  moves  from 
place  to  place.  How  then  can  the  succession  of  psychical 
changes  be  in  any  way  formulated  ?  How  is  it  possible  to 
express  the  law  of  a  single  series  of  internal  phenomena  in 
terms  of  its  correspondence  with  an  infinity  of  external 
phenomena,  both  serial  and  non-serial,  mixed  in  the  most 
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hoterogeneona  manner,  and  presented  to  the  moving  fl 
ganism  in  fortoitons  combinations  never  twice  alike? 

Were  it  not  that  the  inner  relations  munt  correspond  with 
the  onter  ones ;  and  that  therefore  the  order  of  states  of 
consciousness  mtul  be  in  somi?  way  expressible  is  terms  of 
tlio  external  order  ;  we  might  despair  of  finding  any  genenl 
law  of  psychical  changes.  Even  as  it  is,  we  may  be  certaiQ 
that  no  general  taw  can  apply  to  extended  portions  of  the 
series  uf  changes.  Mainly  dependent  as  these  mnst  he,  on 
the  assemblages  of  things  by  which  the  organism  is  pn- 
vironed,  and  on  the  new  assemblages  perpetually  disclosed 
by  its  movements,  they  can  bo  no  more  formnlated  tlian 
these  assemblages  can  be  formulated.  Evidently,  it  is 
in  the  immediately -connected  changes,  and  small  gronps 
of  changes,  rather  than  in  the  longer  concatenations  of 
changes,  that  a  law  is  to  be  songht. 

5  183.  A  correspondence  between  the  internal  order  ainl 
the  external  order,  implies  that  the  relation  between  any 
two  states  of  conscionsneas  corresponds  with  the  relation 
between  the  two  things  producing  them.  How  corresponds ! 
The  two  states  of  consciousness  occur  in  succession;  and 
all  successions  are  alike  in  so  &r  as  they  are  simply  sncces- 
sions.  In  what,  then,  can  the  correspondence  consist  T  In 
this,  that  tiie  pereielence  of  the  connexion  between  the  states 
of  consciousness  is  proportionate  to  the  pergiatenee  of  the 
connexion  between  the  agencies  to  which  they  answer.  The 
relations  between  external  objects,  attributes,  acts,  are 
of  all  grades,  from  the  necessary  to  the  fortuitous,  lie 
relations  between  the  answering  states  of  consciousness  mnst 
similarly  be  of  all  grades,  from  the  necessary  to  the  fo^ 
tuitoos.  When  any  state  a  occurs,  the  tendency  of  some 
other  state  d  to  follow  it,  must  be  strong  or  weak  according 
to  the  degree  of  persistence  with  which  A  and  D  (the  objecB 
or  attributes  that  produce  a  and  d)  occur  together  in  the 
environment.     If,  in  the  environment,  there  is  a  more  p«^ 
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mt  occurrence  of  A  with  B  than  of  A  with  D ;  then^  the 
ntenance  of  the  correspondence  implies  that  when  a 
B8  in  consciousness^  b  shall  follow  rather  than  d.  These 
manifest  requisites.  If  the  strengths  of  the  connexions 
^een  the  internal  states  are  not  proportionate  to  the 
dstences  of  the  relations  between  the  answering  external 
nts^  there  will  be  a  fSsdlure  of  the  correspondence-— the 
sr  order  will  disagree  with  the  outer  order. 
L  due  understanding  of  the  matter  may  best  be  obtained 
examining  the  several  objections  to  this  general  statement. 

184.  The  acts  of  animals  exhibit  countless  failures  of 
internal  order  to  parallel  the  external  order.  In  the 
h  which  flies  at  a  candle-flame^  there  exists  no  relation 
igychical  states  answering  to  the  relation  between  light 
.  heat  in  the  environment.  The  connexion  between  the 
ur  of  a  flower  and  the  contained  honey,  is  duly  responded 
yj  sequent  actions  in  the  moth  j  as  is  also  the  connexion 
ireen  a  certain  change  in  the  field  of  view  and  the 
roach  of  a  living  body.  But  there  is  no  internal  adjust- 
it  by  which^  after  the  visual  impression  produced  by  a 
le^  anything  like  the  feeling  of  a  bum  is  suggested ;  and 
ce  the  creature's  death.  Again,  the  birds  which  on  un- 
abited  islands  allow  explorers  to  approach  close  to  them^ 
lifestly  lack  that  co-ordination  of  psychical  changes  by 
ch  the  birds  of  our  woods  and  moors  are  led  to  fly 
sportsman.  Externally  there  co-exists  with  particular 
earances,  a  destructive  activity ;  but  internally,  the  state 
onsciousness  roused  by  these  appearances  is  not  followed 
any  state  of  consciousness  representing  a  destructive 
vity :  and  a  risk  of  being  killed  is  the  consequence.  A 
d's  perception  of  some  brightly-coloured  berry  does  not 
ite  an  idea  of  pain,  or  of  the  word  "  poison/'  but  more 
bably  some  idea  of  a  pleasant  taste;  and  should  injurious 
mical  properties  co-exist  with  these  attractive  visible 
8,  the  child's  life  may  be  endangered.     But  in  all  cases 
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of  this  kind  what  ia  the  implication  ?  Do  we  not  spsak  of 
the  injuries  Buffered  as  resulting  from  lack  of  sagacity !  w 
as  evincing  ignorance  ?  And  ia  it  not  a  corollary  that,  m 
non-conformity  of  (be  inner  to  the  outer  order  is  want  of 
intelligence,  conformity  of  the  inner  to  the  outer  order  ia 
that  in  which  intolligencQ  consists  F 

A  few  instances  in  which  the  (ailnre  of  the  correspondeiice 
is  not  total  bub  partial,  will  enforce  this  conclusion.  The 
dc^  that  com^  oii  heuring  his  name  called,  usually  doe^  so 
expecting  to  find  his  mastflr  or  some  member  of  the  &iiiil;j 
but  if,  as  occasionally  happeoB,  his  name  is  called  by  a 
stranger,  the  sequence  in  his  states  of  consciouanecis  is  not 
adapt*Hi  to  the  external  facta  :  he  makes  a  mistake.  Among 
the  Australian  savages,  who  mostly  meet  with  violent  deailu, 
it  is  the  behef  that  any  one  who  dies  without  apparent  caon 
has  been  killed  by  an  nnseen  foo ;  and  a  stranger  who  hap- 
pens to  be  found  near  at  hand  is  liable  to  be  sacrificed  aa  the 
supposed  assassin.  Here,  though  the  mental  comiexioD 
between  death  and  enmity  very  generally  agrees  with  &B 
counexion  in  tbe  environmontj  it  by  no  means  uniformly  does 
80.  Tbe  earlier  chemists,  by  a  lai^e  nnmber  of  experience 
respecting  the  combinations  of  tMsids  and  bases,  were  led  to 
think  of  substances  that  neutralized  bases  as  sabstances 
having  sour  tastes ;  but  this  relation  of  ideas,  though  vwj 
generally  in  harmony  with  external  relations,  is  not  always  so. 

What,  now,  do  we  say  of  cases  like  these,  in  which  tie 
inner  order  does  not  completely  answer  to  the  outer  orderl 
We  say  that  they  imply  a  low  degree  of  intellect,  or  > 
limited  experience,  or  a  but  partial  enlightenment.  And  tl» 
disappearance  of  these  discrepancies  between  thoughts  tei 
facts  we  speak  of  as  an  advance  in  inteUigence. 

§  185.  "  But  how  does  this  conception  include  co-eiu^ 
ences  ?  "  it  may  be  asked.  "In  so  far  as  the  environment 
presents  motions  and  changes,  there  is  no  difficulty  ^ 
understanding    the    law    of    intelUgence  to  be,   that  the 
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wttetkgOi  of  ihe  tendency  wliicli  the  antecedent  of  any 
psyohical  change  has  to  be  followed  by  its  consequent^  is 
proportionate  to  the  persistence  of  the  union  between  the 
external  things  they  symbolize.  But  when  this  union  is  not 
between  successive  things  but  between  simultaneous  things 
•—not  a  union  in  Time  but  a  union  in  Space^  it  is  less  easy 
to  see  how  the  parallelism  between  the  inner  and  the  outer 
ovder  can  result  from  fulfilmenir  of  this  law.  The  con- 
nexion between  two  states  of  consciousness  occurring  in 
SQceession^  can  very  well  represent  the  connexion  between 
two  external  phenomena  occurring  in  succession.  But  if  it 
can  do  this,  it  cannot  eiso  represent  the  connexion  between 
two  external  phenomena  not  occurring  in  succession.^' 

The  full  reply  to  this  objection  will  be  contained  by  im- 
pli6ation  in  a  future  chapter,  on  ^^The  Belations  of  Co- 
existence and  Non-Coexistence.^'  Here  it  must  suffice  to 
say  that  the  relation  of  co-existence  is  distinguished  from 
the  relation  of  sequence  by  the  readiness  of  its  terms  to 
follow  one  another  through  consciousness  in  either  order, 
with  equal  fiMsility  and  vividness  ;  that  the  consciousness  of 
it  arises  when,  in  passing  backwards  and  forwards  from  one 
term  to  the  other,  the  sequences  being  similarly  unresisting 
cancel  one  another ;  and  that  thus  it  consists  of  a  duplica- 
tion in  consciousness,  made  up  of  a  sequence  and  its  inver- 
sion. Such  being  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  co-existence, 
subjectively  considered,  the  law  of  intelligence  as  above 
fimnulated  applies  to  it  no  less  than  to  the  relation  of 
sequence.  If  two  phenomena,  A  and  B,  habitually  co- 
exist in  the  environment,  then,  when  the  phenomenon  A 
18  presented  to  the  senses,  the  produced  state  of  conscious- 
ness a,  is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  state  b,  represent- 
ing the  phenomenon  B.  The  process  of  thought  does  not 
end  here,  however:  if  it  did,  the  external  relation  would 
be  known  as  a  sequence.  But  the  phenomenon  B,  in  the 
environment,  being  as  much  the  antecedent  of  A  as  A  is  of 
B  (neither  of  them  being  antecedent  or  consequent,  except 
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in  tbo  order  of  our  experience  of  them],  it  results  thatOM 
state  b  having  boen  induced,  the  law  involves  that  it  sluJl 
Do  fbUoived  by  the  state  a.  The  state  a  again  indncee  Hx 
state  b,  and  is  itself  once  more  re-indaced  ;  and  bo  on  h 
long  as  the  n.-Ution  remains  the  object  of  thought.  Let  xa 
take  a  case.  If  the  outlines  and  colours  of  a  body  are  pre- 
sented, the  resulting  consciouEness  is  instantly  followed  b; 
the  consciousneBS  of  sometMug  reBigtaut ;  and  convereelj', 
if,  iu  the  dark,  a  body  is  touched,  the  resulting  conacicins- 
ness'is  instantly  followed  by  the  conaciousneaa  of  something 
extruded.  But  in  neither  case  is  this  all.  When  the  ides 
of  extension  has  been  suggested  that  of  resistance  does  not 
finally  disappear;  nor  when  the  idea  of  resistance  has  been 
suggested  docs  that  of  extension  finally  disappear.  Boti 
continue  to  be  thought  of,  as  it  would  seem,  almost  simnl- 
tAneously.  And  since  the  two  terms  of  the  relatitffl 
cannot  be  known  in  absolutely  the  same  state  of  conscioos- 
ness ;  since  farther,  the  persistent  consciousness  of  tbnii 
I  cannot  be  one  state  of  consciousness,  which  is  equivalent 
to  no  consciousness  ;  it  follows  that  the  apparenfly-imws- 
sant  presentation  of  both  is  really  a  rapid  alternation — m 
alternation  so  rapid  as  to  prodnce  the  effect  of  continoi^j 
just  as  the  alternating  impressions  to  which  the  retina  it 
subjected  by  the  pictures  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  revoli- 
ing  thanmatrope,  cause  a  conscioosness  of  the  two  pictures 
as  fused  into  one.  Indeed,  as  this  illustration  suggests,  it 
is  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  intelligence  as  above  formulated, 
that  the  relation  of  co-existenee  becomes  cognizable.  For 
this  rapidity  with  which  two  states  of  consciousness  tsisfie> 
ing  to  two  co-existent  phenomena,  continnally  reprodnoe 
each  other,  itself  exemplifies  the  extreme  cohesion  of  those 
internal  states  which  correspond  to  extremely-coherent  e*- 
temal  phenomena.  And  it  is  in  consequence  of  tbis  ei> 
treme  cohesion,  with  the  quick  alternation  involved  hjii, 
that  the  two  phenomena  are  presented  apparently  togetbffi 
and  the  idea  of  co-existence  generated. 
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Where,  as  in  most  cases,  there  are  not  two  co-existent 
phenomena  bnt  a  group,  this  same  law  impUes  cohesion  of 
many  different  states  of  consciousness,  which  similarly  pro- 
duce and  re-produce  one  another  in  all  orders ;  and  such  an 
irregplarly-varied  presentation  and  re-presentation  of  com- 
bined properties  is  just  what  we  know  takes  place.    Even 
more  apparent  becomes  the  conformity  of  the  facts  to  the 
law  on  remembering,  that  among  the  clustered  states  of 
oonscionsness  those  which  answer  to  invariably-coexistent 
phenomena,  as  resistance  and  extension,  continue  reproduc- 
ing each  other  during  the  whole  perception,  forming,  as  it 
were^  the  basis  of  it;  whereas  the  several  other  states  of 
consciousness  answering  to  the  special  qualities  of  the  object 
(qualities  not  invariably  co-existing  with  resistance  and  ex- 
tension) do  not  remain  thus  persistent,  but  appear,  and 
disappear,  and  reappear  in  consciousness,  with  degrees  of 
fireqnency  varying  according  to  the  constancy  of  the  answer- 
ing qualities. 

§  186.  A  fact  seemingly  incongruous  with  the  generaliza- 
tion is,  that  a  great  proportion  of  mental  changes  arise  in  a 
way  which  is  in  one  sense  fortuitous.  Noises  heard  through 
the  open  window  traverse  consciousness  in  a  totally-irregu- 
lar manner.  When  walking  along  the  streets,  the  pas- 
sing people  and  vehicles  produce  internal  changes  of  which 
the  succession  is  indeterminate.  External  objects,  attri- 
bntee,  acts,  being  infinitely  varied  in  their  combinations, 
every  observer  is  subject  to  changing  assemblages  of  im- 
pressions between  which  no  law  of  connexion  can  be  traced. 
Hence,  to  a  large  part  of  the  successive  changes  that  con- 
stitute intelligence,  the  formula  above  given  must  be  in- 
applicable. 

This  difficulty  will  disappear  on  consideration.  The 
alleged  law  of  intelligence  is  that  the  strength  of  the 
tendency  which  the  antecedent  of  any  psychical  change  has 
to  call  up  its  consequent,  is  proportionate  to  the  persistence 
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of  the  nnioQ  between  the  external  things  thej  symbob 
Thiia  for,  we  have  considered  this  law  with  reference  to 
thoBo  connexions  in  conscionsness  which  corroepoud  M 
eetabliahed  or  habitual  connexions  in  the  enrironmenL 
Here  the  connexions  in  the  environment  to  which  die 
connexions  in  consciousness  correspond,  are  accidental  onet- 
A  fortuitous  relation  in  the  environment  is  paralleled  by  i 
fortuitoua  relation  in  thonght.  Two  adjacent  mental  im- 
pressions answer  to  two  phenomena  that  are  bj  chance 
adjacent  in  Space  or  Time.  Thus  far  the  law  manifestly 
applicfl  as  before :  the  internal  order  conforms  to  tbc 
external  order.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  len- 
donrif  of  the  antecedent  state  of  consciousness  to  be  followed 
by  the  consequent  state,  bo  described  as  proportumate  to 
the  persistence  of  the  union  between  the  external  thinga 
they  symbolize?  Very  properly.  Suppose  the  relation  in 
the  environment  to  be  that  between  a  certain  person  ud 
some  unusual  place  at  which  he  is  met.  This  relation  Tiiay 
either  be  considered  generally,  in  connexion  with  our  ex- 
periences at  large;  or  specially,  as  a  parlicnlar  experiencp. 
Generally  considered,  the  relation  is  one  whose  terms  hut 
no  persistence  of  union  whatever :  this  person  may  never 
have  been  in  that  place  before  or  since ;  and  in  confonni^ 
with  this  absence  of  persistence  in  the  external  unioc,  ii 
the  absence  of  any  tendency  for  the  idea  of  the  person  and 
the  idea  of  the  place  to  follow  one  another — at  any  na 
before  he  was  met  there.  Specially  considered,  the  relation 
is  one  that  actually  occurred ;  when  it  occurred,  the  union 
between  its  terms  was  absolute;  and  in  conformity  with 
this  temporarily-absolute  union  of  its  terms,  was  the  tem- 
porarily-absolute tendency  of  the  answering  states  of  em- 
scionsness  to  follow  one  another.  As,  at  the  moment  it  mi 
observed,  the  adjacent  co-existence  of  the  person  and  ti» 
place  was  as  absolute  as  is  the  co^exiateace  of  extension  an^ 
resistance  in  a  solid  mass;  so,  at  the  moment  it  «■* 
observed,  the  two  states  of  consciousness  produced  by  tl* 
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person  and  the  place  cohered  as  absolutely  as  do  the  con- 
ceptions of  extension  and  resistance. 

Rightly  interpreted  then^  the  law  applies  as  fhlly  to  the 
fixrtnitons  relations  presented  in  any  act  of  perception^  as  it 
doea  to  the  more  or  less  habitual  relations  which  experience 
establishes  among  ideas. 

§  187.  In  the  succession  of  psychical  changes  there 
doubtless  occur  many  combinations  which  are  not  easily 
explicable.  Thus^  on  the  case  last  instanced  it  may  be 
remarked^  that  though  before  a  certain  person  has  been 
met  in  a  certain  place^  there  exists  no  tendency  for  the 
states  of  consciousness  answering  to  the  person  and  the 
place  to  occur  together;  yet  afterwards^  the  tendency  for 
one  of  the  states  to  call  up  the  other  is  often  so  decided 
that  it  shows  itself  repeatedly.  Here  then  a  more  per- 
sistent relation  seems  to  be  established  between  the  states 
of  consciousness  than  exists  between  the  corresponding 
phenomena.  Sometimes^  indeed^  the  exceptional 

oharacter  of  the  external  relation  becomes  the  very  cause  of 
teuaciiy  in  the  internal  relation.  The  more  astonishing  the 
event-^-the  more  utterly  it  is  at  variance  with  the  ordinary 
conrse  of  things^  the  stronger  becomes  the  cohesion  be- 
tween the  answering  states  of  consciousness.  Whence  it 
woold  appear  that^  occasionally,  psychical  changes  conform 
to  a  law  the  reverse  of  that  enunciated.  Again, 

it  may  be  asked  how,  if  the  law  is  as  alleged,  can  con- 
sciousness ever  escape  out  of  certain  indissolubly-related 
States  when  once  it  gets  into  them  ?  If,  for  instance,  the 
necessary  co-existence  of  extension  with  a  perceived  resist- 
anoOj  is  known  through  the  rapid  alternation  of  the  states 
of  consciousness  answering  to  them ;  and  if  these  states  are 
as  inseparable  in  the  organism  as  the  phenomena  in  the  en- 
vironment ;  why  should  not  the  two  go  on  reproducing  each 
other  for  ever  ? 

Fully  to  answer  these  and  all  like  queries,  would  be  to 
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wiih  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance^ 
yet  we  see  in  the  still  unsolved  "  problem  of  three  bodies,'' 
how  complex  becomes  the  eflFect  when  several  forces  conspire 
and  conflict ;  and  we  see  how,  when  a  number  of  bodies  are 
acting,  the  course  that  will  be  pursued  by  any  one  of  them 
cannot  be  calculated.  Similarly,  though  the  law  of  attraction 
of  mental  states  is  simple ;  yet  when  the  attractions  of  many 
mental  states  come  into  play — some  uniting,  some  con- 
flicting— ^it  becomes  next  to  impossible  to  predict  the  result. 
And  just  as  in  the  ascent  of  a  balloon  we  may  meet  with  a 
phenomenon  seemingly  quite  at  variance  with  the  law  of 
gravitation,  though  really  quite  in  harmony  with  it ;  so  there 
may  occur  mental  changes  which,  while  they  appear  to  be 
directly  opposed  to  the  law  of  psychical  succession,  are 
nevertheless  fulfilments  of  it. 

Apparent  anomalies  are  thus  reconcilable  with  the  con- 
dosion,  that  the  strength  of  the  tendency  which  the  antece- 
dent of  any  psychical  change  has  to  be  followed  by  its 
consequent,  is  proportionate  to  the  persistence  of  the  union 
between  the  external  things  they  symbolize.     Such  is  the 
apriori  necessity ;  and  such  is  the  generalization  reached  a 
fosteriori.     Only  in  virtue  of  this  law  can  there  be  that  ad- 
justment of   internal  relations  to  external  relations  which 
constitutes  life,  while  it  makes  possible  the  continuance  of 
hfe.    And  only  by  supposing  such  a  law  to  exist  can  we 
teplain  the  facts,  that  relations  which  are  absolute  in  the 
ttimronment  are    absolute  in  us,  that  relations  which  are 
probable  in  the  environment  are  probable  in  us,  that  re- 
lations which  are   fortuitous  in  the  environment  are  for- 
^    tdtoiis  in  us. 


CHAPTER  rn. 

THE   QROWTU    OF    INTELLIQENOB. 

^  188.  The  law  enimciated  in  tlie  foregoing  chapter, 
being  the  law  of  Intelligence  in  the  abstra<!t — the  law  whidi 
Intelligence  fulfils  more  and  more  the  further  it  adToneee, 
we  have  next  to  examine  the  modes  in  which  better  fiilfil- 
ment  of  tho  law  is  exhibited ;  and  to  seek  the  general  cause 
for  this  ever  increasing  fulfilment  of  it. 

Three  ways  in  which  progress  shows  itself  may  be  di»- 
tdnguished.  There  is,  first — increase  in  the  aeeiirae^  witt 
which  the  inner  tendencies  are  proportioned  to  the  outer 
persistences.  There  is,  second — increase  in  the  number  d 
cases,  unlike  as  to  kind  but  like  as  to  grade  of  complexity) 
in  which  there  are  inner  tendencies  answering  to  outer  pff- 
siatences.  And  there  ia,  third — increase  in  the  comyie«(y 
of  the  coherent  states  of  consciousness,  answering  to  coherent 
complexities  in  the  environment.  The  organism  is  placed 
amid  innumerable  relations  of  all  orders.  It  begins  by 
imperfectly  adjustiog  its  actions  to  a  few  of  the  simpleet  Of 
these.  To  adjust  its  actions  more  exactly  to  these  few  aJm- 
plest,  is  one  form  of  advance.  To  adjust  its  actions  to  > 
greater  variety  of  these  simplest,  is  a  further  form  of  advance. 
To  adjust  its  actions  to  successive  grades  of  tho  more  com- 
plicated, is  yet  another  form  of  advance.  And  to  whatsTer 
stage  it  reaches  there  are  still  the  same  three  kinds  of  im- 
provement open  to  it — a  perfecting  of  the  correspondence 
already  achieved ;  an  achievement  of  other  correspondenws 
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I  same  order;  and  an  achievement  of  correspondences 
biglier  order :  all  of  them  implying  greater  fulfilment 
9  law  of  intelligence. 

b  now^  what  are  the  requisites  to  this  progress  f  Is  the 
is  of  Intelligence  explicable  on  any  one  general  prin- 
ipplying  at  once  to  all  these  modes  of  advance  f  If  so^ 
is  this  general  principle  f 

.89.  In  the  environment  there  exist  relations  of  all 
s  of  persistence^  from  the  absolute  to  the  fortuitous. 
Kjoently^  in  a  creature  displaying  a  developed  oorre- 
Bnce,  there  must  exist  all  grades  of  strength  in  the 
odons  between  states  of  consciousness.  As  a  high 
genoe  is  only  thus  possible^  it  is  manifestly  a  condition 
diligence  in  general  that  the  antecedents  and  con- 
DLts  of  psychical  changes  shall  admit  of  all  degrees  of 
ion.  And  the  question  to  be  answered  is : — ^How  are 
rarious  degrees  of  cohesion  adjusted  f 
iceming  their  adjustments  there  are  two  possible  hy- 
ses,  of  which  all  other  hypotheses  can  be  but  modi- 
118.  On  the  one  hand^  it  may  be  asserted  that  the 
;th  of  the  tendency  which  each  state  of  consciousness 

follow  any  other^  is  fixed  beforehand  by  a  Creator — 
there  is  a  ''pre-established  harmony '^  between  the 

and  outer  relations.  On  the  other  hand^  it  may  be 
dd  that  the  strength  of  the  tendency  which  each  state 
ificiousness  has  to  follow  any  other^  depends  on  the 
nay  with  which  the  two  have  been  connected  in  ex- 
oe— -that  the  harmony  between  the  inner  and  outer 
hb  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  outer  relations  produce 
mer    relations.     Let    us  briefly  examine  these  two 


the  first  the  reason  given,  like  the  reason  given  for 
ledal-creation  hypothesis  at  large,  is  that  certain  of 
jenomena  cannot  otherwise  be  explained.  This  super- 
1  genesis  of  the  adjustment  is  alleged  because  no 

E  B  2 
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tiatnml  gonesia  has  been  assigned.  The  hypothesia  hu  art 
a  Single  fact  to  rest  ou.  Tbe  facts  that  may  be  cited  in  iu 
Bupport,  SBcli  as  those  of  reflex  action,  are  simply  facta  wliiii 
hav«  not  yet  been  explained ;  and  this  alleged  explanstion 
of  them  as  duo  to  a  pre-established  barmonyj  is  dinplj  > 
disguised  mode  of  shelvingthem  as  inexplicable.  k 

further  criticism  is,  that  those  who  esponse  this  theory  dsn 
not  apply  it  beyond  a  narrow  range  of  Cases.  It  id  only 
where  the  connexions  between  psychical  states  are  ahwlnt©— 
as  in  the  so-called  forms  of  thought  and  in  the  congeaiUl 
instincts — that  they  fall  back  on  "  pre-established  hannony." 
Bat  they  should  either  go  tho  entire  length  with  Leibniti, 
or  not  go  with  him  at  all.  If  they  assume  that  the  adjuat- 
ment  of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations  has  been  in  aonie 
cases  fixed  beforehand,  tbey  ought  in  consistency  to  assume 
that  it  has  been  in  all  cases  ^ed  beforehand.  If,  anawenny 
to  each  absolutely-persistent  counoiion  of  phenomena  in  the 
environment,  there  has  been  provided  some  absolutely-pw- 
RiBtent  connexion  between  states  of  consciousness;  irbj, 
where  the  outer  connexion  is  almost  absolutely  persistent, 
and  the  inner  connexion  proportionately  persistent,  must  we 
not  suppose  a  special  provision  here  also  ?  why  must  we  not 
suppose  special  provisions  for  all  the  infinitely- varied  degrees 
of  persistence  ?  The  unqualified  adoption  of  ths 

hypothesis  is,  however,  declined,  for  obvious  reasons.  I' 
would  involve  the  assertion  of  a  rigorous  necessity  in  all 
thought  and  action — an  assertion  which  those  who  bimai 
this  hypothesis  are,  more  than  any  others,  disinclined  to 
make.  It  would  raise  the  awkward  question  why  at  birt* 
there  is  not  as  great  a  power  of  thinking,  and  of  thinliiiS 
correctly,  as  at  any  subsequent  period.  It  would  imply  tW 
men  are  equally  wise  concerning  things  of  which  they  la" 
had  no  experience,  as  concerning  things  of  which  they  b«™ 
had  experience.  It  would  altogether  negative  that  advMCO 
in  enlightenment  which  characterizes  hnman  progression- 
In  short,  not  only  is   the   hypothesis  withont  foundatioa 
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a  otpr  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena ;  bnt  acceptance 
f  it  would  necessitate  rejection  of  all  such  knowledge  x>f 
aental  phenomena  as  we  have  acquired. 

Contrariwise^  for  the  second  hypothesis  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming.  The  multitudinous  facts  commonly  cited  to 
Qnstrate  the  doctrine  of  association  of  ideas^  support  it. 
[t  18  in  harmony  with  the  general  truth  that  from  the  igno- 
"BZice  of  the  infant  the  ascent  is  by  slow  steps  to  the  know- 
edge  of  the  adult.  All  theories  and  all  methods  of  educa- 
tion take  it  for  granted — are  alike  based  on  the  belief  that 
ihe  more  firequently  states  of  consciousness  are  made  to 
bUow  one  another  in  a  certain  order^  the  stronger  becomes 
2ieir  tendency  to  suggest  one  another  in  that  order.  The 
tayings — "  Practice  makes  perfect,''  and  "  Habit  is  second 
oatore/'  remind  us  how  long-estabb'shed  and  universal  is 
bhe  conviction  that  such  a  law  exists.  Exemplification  of 
it  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  men  who,  from  being  diffe- 
rently circumstanced,  have  had  different  experiences,  reach 
liflerent  generalizations ;  and  by  the  fact  that  a  wrong 
conception  will  become  as  firmly  established  as  a  right  one, 
if  the  external  relation  to  which  it  answers  has  been  as 
often  repeated.  It  is  in  harmony  with  these  among  other 
ikmiliar  truths ; — that  phenomena  wholly  unrelated  in  our 
experience,  we  have  no  tendency  to  think  of  together ;  that 
irhere  a  certain  phenomenon  has  occurred  in  many  rela- 
tions, we  usually  imagine  it  as  recurring  in  the  relation  in 
which  it  has  most  frequently  occurred ;  that  when  we  have 
nitneBsed  many  recurrences  of  a  certain  relation  we  come 
bo  have  a  strong  belief  in  that  relation ;  that  if  a  relation 
has  been  daily  experienced  throughout  life  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  it  becomes  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  it  as  other- 
wise—to break  the  connexion  between  the  states  of  con- 
Bcionsness  representing  it;  and  that  where  a  relation  has 
been  perpetually  repeated  in  our  experience  with  absolute 
miiformity,  we  are  entirely  disabled  from  conceiving  the 
negation  of  it. 
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The  only  orders  of  paychical  aequenoes  not  obvionaly  ia- 
clnded  by  this  general  law,  are  thoao  classed  aa  reflex  and 
iuBtinctive — those  which  are  apparently  eBtabliahed  before 
any  experience  has  been  had.  But  it  is  possible  that,  rightly 
interpreted,  the  law  covers  these  also.  Though  reflex  and 
instinctive  sequences  are  not  determined  by  the  experiencee 
of  the  individual  organism  manifesting  them ;  yet  the  ex- 
periences of  the  race  of  organisms  forming  its  ancestry  may 
have  determined  them.  Hereditary  transmission  iipplies  to 
psychical  peculiarities  as  well  aa  to  physical  peculiarities. 
While  the  modified  bodily  stmcture  produced  by  new 
habits  of  life  is  bequeathed  to  liitnre  generations,  the 
modified  nervous  tendencies  produced  by  such  new  habits 
of  life  are  also  bequeathed ;  and  if  the  new  habits  of  life 
become  permanent  the  tendencies  become  permanent.  Let 
BH  glance  at  the  facts. 

Among  the  families  of  a  civilized  society,  the  changes  of 
occupation  and  habit  from  generation  to  generation  and  the 
intermamago  of  famHiea  having  diSerent  occupations  and 
habits,  greatly  confuse  the  evidence  of  psychical  here- 
dity. But  it  needs  only  to  contrast  national  characters 
to  see  that  mental  peculiarities  caused  by  habit  become  here- 
ditaiy.  We  know  that  there  are  warlike,  peaceful,  nomadic, 
maritime,  banting,  commercial,  races — races  that  are  inde- 
pendent or  slavish,  active  or  slothful ;  we  know  that  many 
of  these,  if  not  all,  have  a  common  origin ;  and  hence  it  is 
inferable  that  these  varieties  of  disposition,  which  have 
evident  relations  to  modes  of  life,  have  been  gradoally 
produced  in  the  course  o£  generations.  The  tendencies  to 
certain  combinations  of  psychical  changes  have  become 
oi^nic.  In  domesticated  animals  parallel  facts 

are  familiar.  Not  only  the  forms  and  constitutions,  but  the 
dispositions  and  instincts  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  fowls, 
have  become  difierent  from  those  of  their  wild  kindred. 
Tho  variona  breeds  of  dogs  exhibit  numerous  varieties 
of  mental  character  and  faculty  permanently   established 
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by  mode  of  life ;  and  their  several  tendencies  are  spontane- 
ously manifested.  A  young  pointer  will  point  at  a  covey 
Uie  first  time  he  is  taken  afield.  A  retriever  brought  up 
abroad  has  been  remarked  to  fiilfil  his  duty  without  instruc- 
tion. In  such  cases  there  is  evidently  a  bequeathed  ten- 
denojr  for  the  psychical  changes  to  take  place  in  a  special 
way.*  Even  firom  the  conduct  of  untamed  creatures 

we  may  gather  evidence  having  like  implications.  The 
birds  of  inhabit^  countries  are  far  more  difficult  to  ap- 
proach than  those  of  uninhabited  ones.  And  the  manifest 
inference  is^  that  continued  experience  of  human  enmity 
has  wrought  organic  changes  in  them — ^has  modified  their 
instincts— has  altered  the  connexions  among  their  psychical 

8tate8.t 

Of  the  two  hypotheses^  then^  the  first  is  supported  by  no 
positive  evidence  whatever^  while  the  second  is  supported 
by  such  positive  evidence  as  we  have.    That  the  inner  co- 

*  Had  Mr.  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  been  publiahed  before  I  wrote 
fliii  psngnph,  I  shoold,  no  doubt,  hare  so  qualified  my  worda  as  to  re- 
ooffaxB  "  selection,"  natural  or  artificial,  as  a  factor.  Being  written,  how- 
ef«r,  I  prefer  to  let  the  passage  remain  with  nothing  beyond  verbal  changes, 
■ad  to  make  the  needful  qualification  in  a  note.  I  do  this  partly  to  avoid 
an  inconvenient  complication  of  the  statement.  But  my  chief  reason  is 
that^  while  holding  survival  of  the  fittest  to  be  always  a  co-operating  cause, 
I  beliavo  that  in  cases  like  these  it  is  not  the  chief  cause.  The  reasons  for 
tiua  belief  are  given  in  the  Principles  of  Biology,  §  166. 

t  I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  a  very  competent  critic  called  in  ques- 
tion this  modification  of  instincts  in  birds ;  and  failing  to  remember 
CO  wh*t  authority  I  had  alleged  tiie  fact  (which  I  supposed  to  be  well 
known)  I  was  unable  to  justify  myself.  An  American  friend,  who  was 
present^  has  since  been  so  good  as  to  forward  me  a  verification,  in  the  form 
of  an  incidental  remark  contained  in  a  letter  from  Captain  William 
fieyndds,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  This  letter  (the  original  is  before 
me)  is  written  from  Brook's  Island,  described  by  Captain  Heynolds 
■a  n  "little  midge  of  sand  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  Facifia"  After 
giving  other  particulars  of  this  uninhabited  island,  he  says  : — "The  birds 
won*t  get  out  of  the  way  of  our  people  when  we  land,  but  show  fight  and 
bave  to  be  kept  off  with  sticks.  During  this  miUe,  the  tropic  birds  lose 
tiidr  tul  feathers,  which  are  plucked  from  them,  as  you  would  pull  a  blade 
qI  gnii^  while  walking  over  a  field." 
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hesioiia  of  psychical  states  are  pre-adjoflted  to  tte  ontal 
peraietencea  of  tho  relations  symboliaed,  is  a  snppositkw 
which,  if  token  literally,  involves  abanrdities  so  gnat  tliat 
none  now  make  it  in  respect  of  any  cohesions  save  the  con- 
genital. That  it  is  tho  true  supposition  in  so  &r  as  tliii 
limited  range  of  cases  is  concerned,  no  evidence  can  be 
given;  since  only  to  one  present  at  the  creation  of  an 
organism  is  knowledge  of  pre-adjastment  possible.  So  fer 
as  the  facts  are  accessible,  the  supposition  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  them ;  and  it  is  entertained  only  where  it 
cannot  be  brought  face  to  face  with  tlic  facts.  Oo 

the  other  hand,  the  supposition  that  tho  inner  cohesions  aw 
adjusted  to  the  outer  persistences  by  accumulated  fs- 
perience  of  those  outer  persistences,  is  in  harmony  with  m 
our  actual  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena.  Though  in 
so  far  as  reflex  actions  and  instincts  are  concerned,  the 
erperience-hj-pothesis  seems  insufficient ;  yet,  its  seemmg 
insufficiency  occurs  only  where  the  evidence  is  beyond  onr 
reach.  Nay,  even  here,  such  few  facts  as  we  can  got  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  automatic  psychical  connexions  resolt 
from  the  registration  of  experiencea  continued  for  numtw- 
less  generations, 

In  brief,  the  case  stands  thus: — It  ia  agreed  that  all  paychi- 
cal  relations  save  the  absolutely  indissoluble  are  determined 
by  experiences.  Their  various  strengths  are  admitted,  other 
things  equal,  to  be  proportionate  to  the  multiplication  of  ex- 
periences. It  is  an  unavoidable  corollary  that  an  iufini^of 
experiences  will  produce  a  psychical  relation  that  is  in- 
dissoluble. Though  such  infinity  of  experiences  cannot  be 
received  by  a  single  individual,  yet  it  may  be  received  by 
the  succession  of  individuals  forniing  a  race.  And  if  there  i» 
a  transmission  of  induced  tendencies  in  the  nervous  systenii 
it  is  inferable  that  all  psychical  relations  whatever,  firomthe 
necessary  to  the  fortuitous,  result  irom  the  experiences  of 
the  corresponding  external  relations ;  and  are  so  bron^ 
into  harmony  with  them. 
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Hence  the  growth  of  intelligenco  at  large  depends  on  the 
aWj  that  when  any  two  psychical  states  occor  in  immediate 
inoceasion,  an  effect  is  produced  such  that  if  the  first  sub- 
leqnently  recurs  there  is  a  certain  tendency  for  the  second 
o  follow  it. 

.  §  190.  By  this  law^  if  it  is  the  true  one,  must  be  interpret- 
ible  all  the  phenomena,  from  their  lowest  to  their  highest 
p«des.  Let  us  first  observe  how  far  the  leading  deductions 
igree  with  the  leading  facts. 

A  manifest  corollary  fix)m  the  law  is  that  the  psychical 
■dations  in  any  organism,  will  correspond  best  to  those 
ihysical  relations  it  comes  most  in  contact  with.  The 
ATironment  in  general  is  infinite.  The  environment  of 
mck  order  of  creature  is  practically  more  or  less  limited. 
knd  each  order  of  creature  has  an  environment  which, 
resides  being  limited,  is  practically  more  or  less  special. 
rhe  law  implies,  then,  that  the  psychical  relations  displayed 
ly  each  order  of  creature,  will  be  those  which  recur  the 
xftenest  within  the  range  of  its  experience.  And  we  know 
ihe  &ct  to  be  that  they  are  so. 

Contemplating  the  animal  kingdom  at  large,  the  first  psy- 
Idcal  relations  established  ought  to  be  those  answering  to 
he  most  prevalent  environing  relations  of  the  simplest  kind. 
hush  are  just  what  we  find.  The  stationary  polype  with  out- 
tretched  tentacles,  contracts  on  being  touched.  Now  a 
Z6atare  that  is  not  itself  moving  can  be  touched  only  by 
omething  in  motion.  And  this  universal  relation  between 
oDiaion  and  some  moving  body,  is  one  of  the  first  to  be  re- 
ponded  to.  When  a  shadow  passing  across  a  rudimentary 
lye  is  followed  by  a  movement  in  the  creature  possessing 
hat  eye,  the  internal  relation  between  the  impression  and 
he  motion  corresponds  with  the  relation  between  a  passing 
ipacity  and  a  passing  solidity  in  the  environment ;  and  this 
B  one  of  the  most  general  relations.  Various  analogous 
will  suggest  themselves. 
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In  the  progress  of  life  at  lai^,  as  in  the  progress  of  Hm 
individnal,  the  adjoatment  of  inner  tendencies  to  ont«r  pw- 
sistences,  must  begin  with  the  simple  and  advance  to  the 
complex  ;  seeing  that  both  within  and  withoat,  complex  re- 
lations, being  made  up  of  simple  ones,  cannot  be  established 
before  simple  ones  have  been  established.  Aftor  experience 
of  some  persistent  relation  A  to  B  in  the  environment,  has 
generated  a  persistent  relation  between  the  answering  psy- 
chical states  a  and  b ;  and  after  some  other  persistent  OQtoi 
relation  C  to  D,  has  similarly  generated  a  persistent  mne: 
relation  c  to  d ;  then,  if  in  the  environment  there  exists  an; 
relation  between  the  relations  A  to  B  and  C  to  D,  it  becomes 
possible  for  repeated  experiences  to  generate  in  the  organism 
a  relation  between  a  to  6  and  ctod.  But  it  is  manifestJ; 
impossible  for  this  to  be  done  until  the  relations  a  to  6  and 
c  to  d  have  been  themselves  generated.  This  dedaction,  ico, 
we  see  to  be  in  complete  conformity  with  the  facts,  both  ot 
individual  evolution  and  of  general  evolution. 

Further,  it  must  follow  that  the  only  thing  required  for 
the  ostabliahment  of  a  new  intyranl  relation  answering  toa 
new  external  one,  is,  that  the  organism  shall  be  snflScienti; 
developed  to  cognize  the  two  terms  of  the  new  relation,  end 
that  being  thus  developed,  it  shall  be  placed  in  circumstancsa 
which  present  the  new  relation.  Here  also,  there  is  baN 
mony  between  the  a  priori  inference  and  the  inference  fccm 
observation.  In  our  domestic  animals  there  are  constuitlf 
formed  new  psychical  relations  answering  to  snch  new  phy- 
sical relations  as  have  terms  sufficiently  simple  to  be  pff* 
celved.  And  in  human  civilization  we  see  the  truth 
illustrated  in  the  progress  to  wider  and  wider  genosl- 
izations. 

But  the  vahdity  of  these  several  corollaries  will  become 
more  apparent  as  we  proceed.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  con- 
template the  growth  of  Intelligence  under  its  leading 
aspects. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

REFLEX     ACTION. 

§  191.  Under  its  simplest  form^  Beflex  Action  is  the 
aeqnence  of  a  single  contraction  npon  a  single  irritation. 
A  Tagae  manifestation  of  this  sequence  marks  the  dawn  of 
■ensitiye  life ;  and^  indeed^  it  is  chiefly  because  they  shrink 
on  being  touched,  that  many  of  the  simpler  animals  are 
recognized  as  living. 

Bat  though  in  the  movements  of  Zoophytes  it  is  fore- 
ihadowed,  Beflex  action  proper  is  exhibited  only  when 
we  ascend  to  creatures  in  which  there  exist  nerves 
md  muscles.  In  such  creatures^  the  response  is  effected 
not  through  the  agency  of  the  one  uniform  tissue  consti- 
tatis^  the  body^  which  is  at  once  irritable  and  contractile ; 
bat  the  irritability  is  confined  to  one  specialized  struc- 
ttare,  while  the  contractility  is  confined  to  another  spedal- 
iied  structure ;  and  the  two  structures  are  placed  in  such 
relation  that  irritation  of  the  one  is  followed  by  contraction 
yt  the  other.  Some  impression  is  made  on  the  periphery 
bermination  of  a  nerve ;  the  molecular  motion  it  sets  up  is 
propagated  along  the  nerve  until  it  reaches  a  ganglion ;  the 
large  quantity  of  molecular  motion  there  disengaged^  dis- 
charges itself  along  another  nerve  proceeding  from  the 
ganglion  to  a  muscle;  and  thus  the  stimulus  carried 
through  an  afferent  nerve  to  some  libero^motor  centre^  is 
thence  reflected  in  multiplied  amount  through  an  efferent 
nanre  to  the  contractile  agent. 


I 
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In  this  simplest  form  of  psycHcal  action  we  soe  a  siDgla 
internal  relation  adjusted  to  a  single  externa!  relation. 
Any  oDe  of  the  suckers  on  the  arm  of  a  cuttle-fish  that  haa 
been  separated  from  the  body,  will,  under  the  influence  of 
its  own  independent  ganglion,  attach  itself  to  a  substance 
placed  in  contact  with  it — the  established  relation  between 
the  tactual  and  muscular  changes  in  the  sucker  and  its 
ganglion,  is  parallel  to  the  uniform  relation  between  resist- 
ance and  extDDsion  in  its  environment — the  inner  cohesion 
of  psychical  states  is  as  persistent  as  is  the  oater  relation 
between  attributes.  And  if  we  remember  that  in  the 
actions  of  the  cuttle-fish  this  inner  relation  ia  perpetually 
being  repeated  in  response  to  the  outer  relation,  we  see  how 
the  organization  of  it  in  the  species  answers  to  the  infinitude 
of  experiences  received  by  the  species. 

§  192.  Reflex  action  being  the  lowest  form  of  psychic^ 
life,  is,  by  implication,  most  nearly  related  to  physical  life : 
in  it  we  see  the  incipient  differentiation  of  the  two.  This 
truth  may  be  discerned  from  several  points  of  view. 

It  was  shown  that  the  contraction  which  occurs  in  a- 
polype  when  touc!i'.'d,  or  titlici-wisi'  stitmiLitcil,  ]iri-lp;ilily 
results  &om  the  increased  vital  change  which  the  stimulus 
produces  in  the  disturbed  tissues  (§  140) ;  and  though  one  of 
these  reflex  actions,  as  of  a  cephalopod's  sucker,  is  effected 
in  a  more  definite  and  more  complicated  way,  yet  it  does 
not  so  far  differ  as  to  be  removable  from  the  class  of  phy- 
aical  actions.  Mostly,  it  would  be  considered  as  a  misuse  of 
words  to  call  it  psychical.  So  that  while  as  belonging  to  the 
order  of  vital  changes  which,  in  their  higher  com  plications, 
we  dignify  as  psychical,  it  may  be  convenient  to  classify  it 
as  psychical ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  position  it  is 
transitional.  Again,  in  well -organized  creatures, 

the  physical  life  is  itself  regulated  by  reflex  actions.  Those 
rhythmical  movements  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  follow 
the  introduction  of  food,  arc  of  reflex  origin;    as  are  also 


I 
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thofie  processes  by  which^  under  the  same  stimulus^  the 
digestiye  fluids  are  prepared  and  poured  out.  The  various 
viscera^  too^  performing  each  its  separate  function,  must 
have  their  relative  activities  adjusted;  and  the  due  bal- 
ancing of  them  is  efiected  by  reflex  action.  It  is  held  that 
the  changes  in  the  state  of  each  viscus  are  impressed  on  the 
nerves  proceeding  to  ganglia  in  the  sympathetic,  whence 
they  are  reflected  to  the  other  viscera ;  so  that,  for  instance, 
when  the  stomach  has  been  filled,  the  stimulus  it  diffuses 
through  this  channel  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  causes  them  to 
send  it  an  increased  quantity  of  aerated  blood.  In 

yet  another  respect  may  we  see  a  close  alliance  between  the 
physical  life  and  this  nascent  psychical  life.  As  was  shown 
in  a  foregoing  chapter,  the  psychical  life  is  broadly  distin- 
guished from  the  physical  life  by  the  peculiarity  that  its 
changes,  instead  of  being  simultaneous  and  successive,  are 
successive  only;  but,  as  was  also  shown,  this  peculiarity 
makes  its  appearance  gradually,  and  becomes  marked  only 
when  the  psychical  life  becomes  high.  Now  the  reflex 
actions  in  which  the  nascent  psychical  life  is  seen,  ai*o 
nearly  as  much  characterized  by  simultaneity  as  are  the 
pnrely  physical  actions.  A  great  number  of  these  simplest 
nervous  changes  go  on  quite  independently  in  the  same 
organism  at  the  same  moment.  Once  more,  the 

proximity  of  these  reflex  actions  to  the  physical  life  is  im- 
plied by  their  unconsciousness.  Not  only  in  co-ordinating 
the  visceral  processes,  but  also  in  co-ordinating  the  pro- 
cesses of  perception,  there  constantly  go  on  reflex  actions 
of  which  we  have  no  immediate  knowledge ;  as  those  by 
which  the  focus  of  each  eye  is  adjusted  to  distances  and  tho 
closure  of  the  iris  adapted  to  the  quantity  of  light.  Other 
reflex  actions  of  which  we  can  take  direct  cognizance — as 
that  of  breathing — can  go  on  without  our  thinking  of  them. 
And  others  which  are  commonly  accompanied  by  local  sen- 
sation— as  when  the  foot  is  withdrawn  from  something 
which  tickles  it — are  found  to  be  most  energetically  per- 
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formed  when,  from  somo  Bpinal  lesion,  local  E 
been  abolished.  Remembetriag  how  nearly  unconscious  our 
own  locomotive  actions  become  when  we  are  absorbed  in 
ihoDgbt,  it  is  inferable  that  in  creatures  whose  reflex  loco- 
motive actions  are  congenitally  perfect,  they  are  quite  nn- 
conscious.  The  rapid  alteruationB  of  a  centipede's  leg  or  a 
fly's  wing,  aro  probably  as  automatic  aa  are  those  of  a 
steam-engine  piston ;  and  may  be  co-ordinated  after  a  gene- 
rally analogous  manner.  Just  aa,  in  a  steam-engine,  the 
arrival  of  the  piston  at  a  certain  point  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  the  opening  of  a  valve  serving  to  admit  the  steam 
which  will  drive  the  piston  in  the  reverse  direction  j  so,  in 
one  of  these  rhythmically -moving  organs,  the  performance 
of  each  motion  ends  in  bringing  the  organ  to  a  position  in 
which  the  stimulus  to  an  opposite  motion  acts  upon  it. 

But  though,  from  all  points  of  view.  Reflex  action  is  socn 
to  be  a  species  of  change  very  little  removed  from  the 
physical  changes  constituting  vegetative  life  ;  yet  even  in 
it  we  may  discern  a  fulfilment  of  the  primordial  conditiona 
to  consciousness.  In  the  lowest  conceivable  type  of  con- 
sciousness— that  produced  by  the  alternation  of  two  states 
^there  are  involved  the  relations  constitnting  the  forma  of 
all  thought.  And  such  an  alternation  of  two  states  is  just 
that  which  occurs  in  the  gangUon  connected  with  one  of 
these  rhythmically- moving  organs. 

§  193.  From  that  lowest  kind  of  Beflex  action  in  which  a 
single  impression  produces  a  single  contraction,  the  ascent 
is  to  complications  in  the  stimuli  and  in  the  acts  resulting 
from  them.  There  is  no  precise  distinction  between  a  single 
contraction  and  a  combination  of  contractions.  From  the 
excitation  of  dispersed  muscular  fibres  to  the  excitation  of 
fibres  f^gregated  into  definite  bundles,  the  transition  is 
insensible ;  and  there  is  similarly  a  gradual  passage  fi^>m 
single  contractions  to  combinations  of  contractions.  Hence, 
oudor  the  head  of  Befiez  action  there  are  classed  n 
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cases  in  which  a  whole  group  of  muscular  motions  results 
from  one  impression.  The  decapitated  frog  which  leaps 
when  one  of  its  feet  is  irritated^  supplies  an  illustration.  To 
examine  the  varieties  and  complexities  of  Reflex  action^  is 
ihe  task  of  the  physiologist  rather  than  of  the  psychologist. 
Here  it  concerns  us  merely  to  note  the  bearing  of  the  phe- 
nomena on  the  general  argument. 

We  have  to  observe  that  these  simplest  of  psychical 
changes  correspond  to  external  relations  which  are  only 
one  degree  more  specialized  than  the  relations  to  which 
physical  changes  correspond.  While  the  processes  of  the 
purely  vegetative  life  are  in  adjustment  with  those  most 
general  relations  between  nutriment^  oxygen^  temperature^ 
moisture,  Ught,  which  pervade  the  environment  at  large ; 
these  lowest  processes  of  the  animal  life  are  in  adjustment 
with  the  most  general  relations  of  the  solid  bodies  con- 
tained in  the  environment:  as  those  between  tangibility 
and  solidity,  motion  and  life. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  conformity  with  the 
general  law  of  intelligence,  we  have,  in  one  of  t^ese  reflex 
actions,  an  established  connexion  between  two  psychical 
states  answering  to  an  estabUshed  connexion  between  two 
eoctemal  phenomena.  Not  that  the  inner  tendency  is 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  outer  persistency.  In  many 
cases  it  is  absolute  in  the  organism  though  by  no  means 
absolute  in  the  environment.  And  this  is  just  what  is  to 
be  looked  for  among  these  manifestations  of  nascent  in- 
telligence ;  since  the  adjustment  of  the  inner  tendencies  to 
the  outer  persistencies,  being  the  law  of  intelligence  in  the 
abstract,  cannot  be  fulfilled  where  the  intelligence  is  in- 
cipient. 

Lastly  may  be  named  the  fact^  that  these  indissolubly- 
connected  psychical  states  exist  where  there  are  perpetually- 
lepeated  experiences  of  the  external  relations  to  which  they 
ansfrer. 
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§  194.  Not  using  the  word  as  the  vulgar  doj  to  deaignste 
all  otter  kinds  of  intelligence  than  the  human,  bnt  reatrict- 
ing  it  to  its  proper  aignificatioo.  Instinct  may  be  described 
OS — compound  reSex  action/  I  say  described  rather  then 
defined,  since  no  clear  line  of  demarkation  can  be  drawn 
between  it  and  simple  reflex  action.  As  remarked  in  the 
last  section,  the  diri<)o-motor  processes  which  reflex  actions 
show  us,  pass  by  degrees  from  the  simple  to  the  complex ; 
and  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  fuels  shows  us  that  tte 
rccipio-motor  processes  do  the  like.  Nevertheless  we  m^ 
conveniently  distinguish,  as  a  higher  order  of  these  auto- 
matic nervous  adjustments,  those  in  which  complex  stimuli 
produce  complex  movements. 

That  the  propriety  of  thus  marking  off  Instinct  from 
primitive  reflex  action  may  be  clearly  seen,  let  as  take 
examples.  "  A  fly-catcher,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "immedi- 
ately after  its  exit  from  the  egg,  has  been  known  to  peck  at 
and  capture  an  insect — an  action  which  requires  a  veiy 
exact  appreciation  of  distance,  as  well  as  a  power  of  pre- 
cisely regulating  the  muscular  movements  in  accordance 
with  it."  Now  this  action,  which  is  proved  by  the  circnni' 
stances  to  be  purely  automatic,  implies  the  combination  of 
many  stimuli.  The  excitation  of  certain  retinal  nerve-fibiw 
must  be  one — an  excitation  which  is  itself  a  somewhat  speoiil 
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ocmbinafcioii  of  excitations.  Another  component  in  the  gene* 
ral  stimnlns  most  be  that  proceeding  from  the  muscles  by 
which  the  eyes  are  directed.  And  yet  another  component 
must  be  that  proceeding  from  the  muscles  which  alter  the 
focal  adjustments  of  the  eyes.  Without  impressions  pro- 
ceeding from  both  these  sets  of  muscles^  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  head  to  bo  guided  in  the  right  direction^  or 
for  the  beak  to  be  closed  at  the  right  moment.  Thus  the 
action  implies  impressions  on  retinal  nerves^  impressions 
on  nerves  proceeding  from  muscles  which  move  the  eyes, 
and  impressions  on  nerves  proceeding  from  muscles  which 
adjust  their  lenses — implies  that  all  these  nerves  are  excited 
siiniiltaneously  in  special  ways  and  degrees ;  and  that  the 
complex  co-ordination  of  muscular  contractions  by  which 
tlie  fly  is  caughtj  is  the  result  of  this  complex  co-ordination 
of  stimuli.  Of  such  <)o-ordinated  acts  automati- 

cally resulting  from  co-ordinated  stimuli,  we  have  many 
iOiistrations  in  ourselves.  Though  originating  in  volition, 
our  ordinary  movements  are  performed  in  a  mode  just  like 
tliat  described.  When  putting  out  the  hand  to  grasp  an 
olgect  before  us,  we  are  unconscious  of  the  particular 
muscular  adjustments  made.  We  see  the  object,  and  in 
response  to  the  wish  for  it  the  arm  is  moved  in  a  fit 
way.  But  were  any  of  the  various  nervous  stimuli  in- 
Yolved  in  the  perception  absent,  the  arm  would  not  be 
guided  aright.  That  is  to  say,  the  special  muscular  co-or- 
dination is  due  to  the  special  co-ordination  of  sensations 
received  from  the  eye  and  its  adjuncts :  volition  being  con- 
oamed  merely  in  setting  the  process  going.  One  of  these 
actions  of  our  own  differs  from  that  of  the  newly-hatched 
fly-catcher  mainly  in  this,  that  whereas,  in  ourselves,  the 
impressions  and  motions,  being  almost  infinitely  varied  and 
severaUy  repeated  with  comparative  infrequency,  are  not 
OQDgenitally  co-ordinated  bat  are  co-ordinated  in  the  course 
of  our  first  years ;  in  the  fly-catcher,  descended  from  a  race 
which  a  special  combination  is  perpetually  repeated  by 
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every  individnal  throogfaoat  life,  this  comluBaboD  is  v 
organized. 

So  tiuit  while  in  the  priinitive  forms  of  reflex  i 
single  impretfflon  b  followed  bj  a  single  oootnctioo ;  i 
in  the  more  developed  forma  of  reflex  action  a  nngle  i 
pression  is  followed  by  a  combination  of  co 
thia  which  we  distingmsh  as  Instinct,  »  combtnatitin  of  ii 
pressiona  is  followed  by  a  combination  of  conti»cCions ; 
the  higher  the  Instinct  the  more  complex  are  both  ■ 
diiectiTe  and  execnliTe  co-ordinations.  Carrying  with  ^1 
this  cooceptioQ,  let  o^  now  contemplate  the  &ct3  in  coo.^  I 
Dexkm  with  the  general  laws  we  are  Usicing  out. 

§  193.  Instinct  ia  obvioosly  farther  removed  from  poi 
physical  life  than  is  simple  reflex  actton.     While 
reflex  action  ia  common  to  the  internal  visoeral  pro 
and  to  the  processes  of  external  adjostment,  Instinct  ii 
There  are  no  instincts  displayed  by  the  kidneys,  the  Itu 
the  liver :  they  occur  only  among  the  actions  of  that  n 
mnscniar  apparatus  which  is  the  agent  of  psychical  life. 

Again,  the  co-ordtnation  of  many  stimuli  into  one  sta-' 
mnlos  is,  80  &r  as  in- goes,  a  redaction  of  diffused  simol- 
toneoDB  changes  into  concentrated  serial  changes.  Whether 
the  combined  nervons  acts  which  take  place  when  the  fly- 
catcher seizes  an  insect,  are  regarded  as  a  series  passing 
through  its  centre  of  co-ordination  in  rapid  succession,  or  as 
ccmsolidated  into  two  successive  states  of  its  centre  of  co- 
ordination, it  is  equally  clear  that  the  changes  going  on  in 
its  centre  of  co-ordination  have  a  much  more  decided  linear 
arrangement  than  have  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
scattered  ganglia  of  a  centipede. 

In  its  higher  forms.  Instinct  is  probably  accompanied  by 
a  rudimentary  consciousness.  There  cannot  be  co-ordination 
of  many  stimuli  without  some  ganglion  through  which  they 
are  all  brought  into  relation.  In  the  process  of  bringing 
them  into  relation,  this  ganglion   must  be  subject  to  the 
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inflnence  of  oach — ^mnst  nndergo  many  changes.  And  tho 
quick  Bocceasion  of  changes  in  a  ganglion^  implying  as  it 
does  perpetual  experiences  of  differences  and  likenesses, 
constitutes  the  raw  material  of  consciousness.  The  implica- 
tion is  that  as  fast  as  Instinct  is  developed,  some  kind  of 
consciousness  becomes  nascent. 

Further,  the  instinctive  actions  are  more  removed  from 
the  actions  of  simple  bodily  life  in  this,  that  they  answer  to 
external  phenomena  which  are  more  complex  and  more 
special.  While  the  purely  physical  processes  going  on 
throughout  the  organism  respond  to  those  most  general 
relations  common  to  the  environment  as  a  whole ;  while  the 
simple  reflex  actions  respond  to  some  of  the  general  relations 
common  to  the  individual  objects  it  contains;  these  com- 
pound reflex  actions  which  we  class  as  instincts,  respond  to 
those  more  involved  relations  which  characterize  certain 
orders  of  objects  and  actions  as  distinguished  from  others. 

Grreater  differentiation  of  tho  psychical  lifo  from  tho  phy- 
sical life  is  thus  shown  in  several  ways — ^in  the  growing 
distinction  between  the  action  of  tho  vegetative  and  animal 
systems ;  in  tho  increasing  seriality  of  the  changes  in  the 
jMiimn.!  system;  in  tho  consequent  rise  of  incipient  con- 
sciousness ;  and  in  the  higher  speciality  of  the  outer  relations 
to  which  inner  relations  aro  adjusted :  which  last  is  indeed 
the  essence  of  the  advance,  to  which  the  others  are  necessary 
accompaniments. 

§  196.  We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  how,  by  ac- 
cumulated experiences,  compound  reflex  actions  may  be 
developed  out  of  simple  ones. 

Lot  us  bogin  with  some  low  aquatic  creature  possessing 
rudimentary  eyes.  Sensitive  as  such  eyes  aro  only  to 
marked  changes  in  tho  quantity  of  light,  they  can  bo  affected 
by  opaque  bodies  moving  in  tho  surrounding  water,  only 
when  such  bodies  approach  closo  to  them.  But  bodies 
carried  by  their  motion  very  near  to  tho  organism,  will,  by 
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duces  tho  inner  cohesions  and  makea  the  imier  cobeeiaa 
Htrong  in  proportion  as  the  outer  relations  are  permstenl; 
it  was  requiaito  to  inquire  whether  the  intelligence  coacem- 
ing  whose  genesis  we  have  no  direct  knowledge,  had  pro- 
bably a  like  origin.  And  reasoning  deductively  from  tlie 
conditions  of  the  case,  wo  conclude  that  this  aame  simpie 
principle  la  sufficient  to  account  for  the  facta — or  rather,  for 
a  typo  of  them.  To  trace  out  the  actual  development  of 
instincts,  in  their  inSnite  varieties  and  complications,  moat 
ever  remain  impossible :  adequate  data  are  not  to  be  hal 
The  foregoing  is  to  be  taken  simply  aa  an  adnmbratiou  of 
the  probable  mode  of  dovelopment. 

§  197,  What  must  bo  tho  ulterior  results  of  this  mode 
of  dovelopmenlT  Assuming  some  such  process  as  thai 
above  suggested  to  be  tho  one  by  which  instincts  in  g^mnl 
are  evolved ;  let  us  deduce  the  characteristics  of  the  evolu- 
tion regarded  in  its  ensemble,  and  see  how  far  they  agree 
with  the  acto&l  characteristics.  j 

The  progression  frum  tho  lower  to  tho  higher  instincts  is, 
throughout,  a  progression  towards  greater  speciahty  and 
coinploxity  of  correspondence.  The  movement  prodoced 
iu  a  creature  having  a  rudimentary  eyo,  when  an  opaqneub- 
ject  is  suddenly  passed  before  that  eye,  is  more  general  aad 
more  simple  than  is  the  movement  produced  in  a  creature 
which  grasps  tho  prey  passing  before  it.  In  the  first  c»» 
the  effect  is  produced  whatever  the  relative  position  of  the 
object,  providing  the  obscuration  be  considerable;  ia  ^ 
Bccond  case  it  is  produced  only  when  the  object  ia  just  io 
froufc.  To  tho  outer  relatiou  between  a  moving  opacity  and 
a  living  solid  body,  ia  now  added  a  relation  of  position; 
and  not  ouly  a  relation  of  position  but  one  of  magnitude 
ainco  the  effect  is  not  the  same  when  a  largo  aa  when  i 
small  body  is  presented.  That  is  to  say,  the  eitfrnaJ 
phenomenon  responded  to  is  a  co-oi-dinated  group  of  attri- 
butes and  relations ;  while  internally,  there  is  a  co-ordi- 
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that  the  first  cannot  be  caused  without  the  others  following 
—the  visual  impression  will  be  instantly  succeeded  by  a 
nenrous  excitation  like  that  which  a  tactual  impression  pro- 
duces^ and  this  will  be  instantly  succeeded  by  a  contraction. 
There  will  thus  occur  a  contraction  in  anticipation  of  touch. 

What  must  result  from  a  further  development  of  vision  ? 
Evidently  the  same  bodies  will  be  discerned  at  greater 
distances^  and  smaller  bodies  will  be  discerned  when  close 
to.  Both  of  these  must  produce  obscurations  which  are  faint 
in  comparison  with  that  obscuration  produced  by  a  largo 
body  about  to  strike  the  creature^s  surface.  But  now  mark 
the  accompanying  experience.  A  faint  obscuration  will 
not^  like  an  extreme  one^  be  habitually  followed  by  a 
strong  tactual  impression  and  a  subsequent  contraction.  If 
caused  by  a  great  mass  passing  at  some  distance^  there 
will  probably  be  no  collision — no  tactual  impression  at  all. 
If  caused  by  a  little  mass  which  is  very  near^  the  collision 
that  follows  will  be  comparatively  slight — so  slight  as  not  to 
excite  a  violent  contraction^  but  only  such  tension  in  the 
muscular  apparatus  as  is  seen  in  any  creature  about  to  seize 
upon  prey.  This  is  by  no  means  an  assumption.  Among 
ATiinriiila  in  general^  ourselves  included^  a  nervous  impression 
which^  if  slight^  simply  rouses  attention  and  braces  up  the 
muscles,  causes  convulsive  contortions  if  intense.  It  is  there- 
fore a  deduction  from  a  well-established  law  of  the  nervo- 
muscular  system,  that  a  creature  possessing  this  somewhat 
improved  vision  will,  by  a  partial  obscuration  of  light,  have 
its  muscles  brought  into  a  state  of  partial  tension — a  state 
fitting  them  either  for  the  seizure  of  a  small  animal  should 
the  partial  obscuration  be  caused  by  the  impendiug  collision 
of  one,  or  for  sudden  retreat  into  a  shcU  should  the  obscura- 
tion be  increased  by  the  near  approach  of  a  larger  animal. 
So  that  even  from  this  simple  advance  there  arises  a  some- 
what greater  speciality  and  complexity  in  the  inner  relations 
answering  to  outer  relations. 

Instead  of  a  stationary  creature,  suppose  the  creature  con- 
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templated  to  be  one  that  habitnally  movea  aboat  in  { 
wator ;  and  aapposo  a  further  development  of  the  ejee— a 
development  consisting  in  enlai^ment  of  each  retina,  and 
Bnbdivision  of  it  into  separato  sensitive  agents.  In  sach  a 
creature,  the  eyes  are  subject  to  perpetoally-changiog  im- 
pressions produced  by  the  objecte  amid  which  it  Bnim&. 
These  impresaiona  fall  on  different  parts  of  its  retnie, 
according  to  the  positions  of  the  objects  making  them. 
Laterally -p1act>d  bodies  either  afiect  one  retina  only,  or  ono 
much  more  than  the  other.  Bodies  above  have  their  im^et 
cast  on  the  lower  parts  of  its  retinse.  Bodies  belov,  if 
visible  at  all,  cast  images  on  their  upper  parts.  Of  the  im- 
presaiona thus  made,  however,  few  are  directly  foUowpd  by 
tactual  impressions :  the  creature's  forward  movement  carries 
it  away  from  the  objects  making  them.  Only  when  the  im- 
pression made  by  a  lateral  object  is  both  very  strong  and 
changes  very  rapidly — only  when  it  is  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  an  approaching  larger  animal,  will  there  result  utf 
motor  excitation.  Paint  and  slowly-changing  lateral  imprec- 
siona,  not  being  habitually  followed  by  tactual  iniprpssion=, 
will  not  affect  the  actions.  But  now  mark  that  time 

are  certain  visual  impressions  which,  though  not  strong,  are 
habitually  followed  by  tactual  ones  of  a  portictdar  kind. 
I  refer  to  the  visual  impressions  made  by  small  objects  in 
front.  When,  during  the  creature's  passage  through  tlia 
water,  certain  parts  of  its  two  retime  are  simnltaneoiulf 
affected  by  impressions  of  moderate  strength ;  it  commoiilf 
happens  that  immediately  afterwards,  the  feelers  and  head 
come  in  contact  with  something  serving  for  food.  A  visul 
impression  of  a  special  kind,  is  followed  by  a  tactual  isi' 
pression  on  the  prehensile  organs ;  and,  consequently,  by  all 
those  muscnlar  actions  which  the  presentation  of  food  to 
them  calls  forth.  The  ofton-recurring  succession  will  he 
this  r — Shght  excitation  of  a  particular  double  group  of  re- 
tinal nerves ;  excitation  of  the  nerves  of  the  prehensil* 
organs ;  excitation  of  a  special  set  of  muscles.     And  these 
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three  psychical  states  being  habitually  connected,  must,  by 
repetition  in  countless  generations,  become  so  coherent  that 
the  special  visual  impression  will  directly  call  forth  the  mus- 
cular actions  by  which  prey  is  seized.  Eventually,  the  sight 
of  a  small  object  in  front  will  cause  the  various  motions 
requisite  for  the  capture  of  prey. 

Here,  then,  we  see  how  one  of  the  simpler  instincts  will, 
under  the  requisite  conditions,  be  established  by  accumu- 
lated experiences.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  more  fre- 
quently psychical  states  occur  in  a  certain  order,  the 
stronger  becomes  their  tendency  to  cohere  in  that  order, 
until  they  at  last  become  inseparable ;  let  it  be  granted 
that  this  tendency  is,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  inherited, 
so  that  if  the  experiences  remain  the  same  each  successive 
generation  bequeaths  a  somewhat  increased  tendency ;  and 
it  follows  that,  in  cases  like  the  one  described,  there  must 
eventually  result  an  automatic  connexion  of  nervous  actions, 
corresponding  to  the  external  relations  perpetually  ex- 
perienced. Similarly  if,  fit)m  some  change  in  the  en- 
vironment of  any  species,  its  members  are  frequently 
brought  in  contact  with  a  relation  having  terms  a  little 
more  involved;  if  the  organization  of  the  species  is  so  far 
developed  as  to  be  impressible  by  these  terms  in  close  suc- 
cession ;  then,  an  inner  relation  corresponding  to  this  new 
outer  relation  will  gradually  be  formed,  and  will  in  the  end 
become  organic.  And  so  on  in  subsequent  stages  of  pro- 
gress. 

This  of  course  is  intended  merely  as  a  rude  indication  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  general  principles  enunciated  explain 
the  development  of  instincts.  The  law  of  intelligence  being 
that  the  strengths  of  the  inner  cohesions  between  psychical 
states  must  be  proportionate  to  the  persistences  of  the 
outer  relations  symbolized;  and  the  development  of  in- 
telligence in  conformity  with  this  law  being,  in  all  cases 
of  which  we  have  direct  knowledge,  secured  by  the  one 
simple  principle  that  experience  of  the  outer  relations  pro- 


^  199.  Th&t  groTring  complication  of  the  coirespondenoa 
wbidi,  &s  we  have  JDst  seen,  necessitatea  a  transitioD  from 
aotoioatiG  actions  to  non-aatomatic  actions,  brings  witii  it 
s  sepivation  of  the  process  of  correspondence  into  ports. 
In  its  simple  fonn^  the  adjastmcDt  of  certain  inner  relations 
to  certain  onter  relations  is  one  indivisible  action;  but  in 
its  complex  form,  Buch  adjustment  consists  of  several  stages 
admitting  of  greater  or  less  dissociation  from  one  another 
—capable  of  becoming /ra^wwnte  of  eorrespondenett.  Thus, 
among  others,  result-s  the  order  of  psychical  actions  known 
OS  Memory. 

Whilo,  in  any  instinctive  act,  we  see  an  entire  process  of 
bringing  Internal  relations  into  harmony  with  external 
relations.  Memory,  taken  alone,  exhibits  relations  in  oon- 
ecionsni^s  which  do  not  include  any  active  adjnstment 
of  the  oi^anifim  to  relations  in  the  environment.  Though 
those  successions  of  ideas  which  constitute  Memory,  nearly 
all  represent  past  experiences  of  the  outer  world ;  yet,  as 
many  if  not  most  of  them  stand  for  past  experiences  of  the 
enter  world  that  are  fortnitously  combined,  it  is  clear  that, 
even  considered  as  fragments  of  coirespondencea,  they 
cannot  be  held  to  have  aa  marked  a  harmony  witkh  the 
environment  as  have  the  homologons  parts  of  automatio 
actions.     Tree,  each  act  of  recollection  is  the  eatabUshmaiit 
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of  an  inner  relation  answering  to  some  onter  relation ;  bnt 
as  that  onter  relation  is  often  a  transitory  one^  the  inner 
relation  established  in  the  act  of  recollection  is  often  one 
answering  to  no  relation  now  existing  or  ever  likely  to  exist 
again;  and  in  that  sense  is  not  a  correspondence.  The 
correspondence  here  becomes  evanescent. 

From  this  it  will  probably  be  inferred  that  a  satisfactory 
account  of  Memory^  as  viewed  from  onr  present  stand-pointy 
is  impracticable.  The  doctrine  that  all  psychical  changes 
are  interpretable  as  incidents  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  organism  and  its  environment^  seems  to  be  at  fanlt. 
Besides  the  fact  that  part  of  the  psychical  changes  con- 
stituting Memory  have  reference  to  no  existing  outer  rela- 
tions^ there  is  the  further  fact  that  many  trains  of  thought 
have  apparently  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  adjusting  the 
conduct  to  the  requirements.  But  though  the  position  of 
Memory  in  the  psychological  system  here  sketched  out^ 
may  not  be  at  once  understood^  we  need  only  pursue  the 
synthesis  a  step  further  to  see  how  Memory  results  from 
that  same  process  of  development  by  which  Instinct^  becom- 
ing more  and  more  complicated^  finally  merges  into  the 
higher  forms  of  psychical  action. 

Some  clue  will  be  gained  on  observing  that  while^  on  the 
one  hand^  Instinct  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  organized 
memory ;  on  the  other  hand^  Memory  may  bo  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  incipient  instinct.  The  automatic  actions  of  a  bee 
building  one  of  its  wax  cells,  answer  to  outer  relations  so 
constantly  experienced  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  organically 
remembered.  Conversely,  an  ordinary  recollection  implies  a 
cohesion  of  psychical  states  which  becomes  stronger  by 
repetition,  and  so  approximates  more  and  more  to  the  in- 
dissoluble, the  automatic,  or  instinctive  cohesions.  But 
leaving  rough  suggestions,  let  us  take  up  the  general  argu- 
ment from  the  point  reached  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter. 

}  200.  So  long  OS  tlio  psychical  changes  are  completely 
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automatic^  Memory^  as  we  understand  it^  cannot  exist — ^there 
cannot  exist  those  irregular  psychical  changes  seen  in  the 
association  of  ideas.  But  when^  as  a  consequence  of  ad- 
vancing complexity  and  decreasing  frequency  in  the  groups 
of  external  relations  responded  to^  there  arise  groups  of 
internal  relations  which  are  imperfectly  organized  and  fall 
short  of  automatic  regularity ;  then,  what  we  call  Memory 
becomes  nascent.  For  the  elucidation  of  this  we  must 
again  have  recourse  to  symbols. 

As  before,  let  A  B  C  D,  represent  the  group  of  co- 
existent attributes  common  to  living  bodies  in  general.  Let 
e,  f,  g,  stand  for  the  fiirther  attributes  distinctive  of  some 
class  of  creatures  mostly  serving  for  prey.  And  let  h,  k,  be 
the  attributes  peculiar  to  some  species  of  that  class,  which, 
when  attacked,  defends  itself  in  a  particular  way ;  while  A, 
m,  are  the  somewhat  similar  attributes  peculiar  to  another 
species  whose  defence  is  a  retaliation  worse  than  the  attack. 
We  have,  then,  two  very  similar  complex  groups  of  co- 
existent attributes,  ABCDefg^A;,  and  A  B  C  D 
e  {  g  h  m,  which,  by  the  hypothesis,  are  not  frequently 
repeated  in  experience ;  but  which,  when  they  do  occur,  are 
attended  by  different  consequences.  The  attributes  A,  B,  C, 
D,  being  presented  in  every  experience  of  living  creatures, 
are  responded  to  by  automatically-conuccted  internal  states. 
Similarly,  e,  f,  g,  the  attributes  of  creatures  serving  for  prey, 
being  extremely  general,  have  also  answering  internal  states 
that  are  automatically  -  connected  with  the  first  and  with 
those  motor  changes  which  the  presentation  of  prey  calls  for. 
But  h,  k,  and  h,  m,  not  recurring  so  often,  are  represented 
by  internal  states  that  are  not  organically  co-ordinated  with 
their  respective  groups,  or  with  the  motor  changes  which 
those  groups  should  produce.  Such  being  the  conditions  of 
the  case,  what  must  happen  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  mere  complication  in  tlio  sets  of  im- 
pressions serving  as  stimuli  to  special  actions,  itself  implies 
something  like  a  nascent  Memory.    For  as,  on  the  one  liand. 
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the  nervons  centre  by  which  any  impressions  A^  B^  G^  D^ 
h  ^f  gy  ^>  ^>  ^^^  co-ordinated^  cannot  receive  all  these 
impressions  at  absolntely  the  same  instant ;  and  as^  on  the 
other  hand^  the  special  actions  to  be  produced  can  be  pro- 
duced only  by  co-operation  of  all  these  impressions ;  it 
foIlowB  that  they  must  severally  have  some  slight  per- 
sistence^ so  that  the  last  may  arise  before  the  first  fades 
away. 

Not  to  dwell  on  this^  however,  let  ns  now  observe  that 
sinoe  the  states  answering  to  h,  k,  and  those  answering  to 
h,  fn,  have  been  onfreqaently  connected  with  their  respective 
groups  of  states  and  the  sequent  actions,  the  nervous  changes 
by  which  they  are  themselves  produced  and  by  which  they 
l^oduce  subsequent  changes,  must  be  slow.  Psychical  states 
that  often  recur  in  a  given  order,  not  only  become  increas- 
ingly coherent  but  the  transitions  from  each  to  the  next 
become  more  and  more  rapid ;  and,  conversely,  the  cohesion 
of  psychical  states  that  have  been  rarely  connected,  is  not 
only  feeble  but  the  transitions  take  appreciable  times  —  a 
&ot  well  exemplified  in  learning  a  language.  But  the  toler- 
ably deliberate  succession  of  psychical  states  is  one  of  the 
conditions  to  Memory.  A  remembrance  implies  a  conscious- 
ness^ and  a  consciousness  impHes  a  perceptible  duration.  The 
nervous  states  which  are  gone  through  instantaneously — as 
tliose  by  which  we  infer  the  distances  of  the  objects  we  look 
at— do  not  enter  into  what  we  term  Memory  at  all :  we  are 
unconscious  of  them  because  they  have  no  appreciable 
persistence.  Hence,  the  occurrence  of  these  comparatively- 
slow  psychical  changes  is  a  step  towards  the  evolution  of 
Memory. 

A  further  consequence  is  now  to  be  noted.  When  either 
of  the  groups  of  attributes  ABCDefgfcA;,  orAB 
C  D  e  f  g  /t  w,  is  presented,  the  set  of  impressions  A 
BCD  e  f  g,  produced  in  common  by  both  of  them,  and 
by  aU  creatures  serving  for  prey,  tends  to  excite  the  actions 
by  which  prey  is  ordinarily  caught.     At  the  same  time  the 
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impresaion  prodnced  by  h  k,  or  k  in,  as  the  case  mafT 
loads  to  excite  those  modified  actions  which  occnrred  in 
experiencft  after  it,  Kot  only,  however,  is  the  actual  pro- 
dnction  of  these  modified  actions  uncertain,  from  the  ex- 
perience having  been  insufficiently  repeated,  bat  either  of  ^ 
two  tendencies  must  bo  partially  opposed  by  the  other.  Tiie 
impression  resulting  from  the  attribute  h,  being  common  to 
both  groups,  tt-'nds  equally  to  excite  either  of  tho  modified  wM 
of  actions ;  while  from  k  the  ineipieut  effect  is  a  particular 
mode  of  attack,  and  from  m  the  incipient  effect  \s  running 
away.  Henco,  one  general  ami  two  special  sots  of  actioaa 
are  instigated ;  and  from  the  balance  of  the  instigations,  it 
will  often  happen  that  no  immediate  action  at  all  enso^ 
The  various  psychical  states  involved  in  each  set  of  motions, 
severally  become  nascent ;  bat  none  of  thorn  reach  that 
intensity  which  they  would  havo  were  the  motions  pe^ 
formed.  In  the  chief  nervous  centre  tho  different  impred- 
sions  serve  as  different  motor  impulses ;  and  these,  being 
sevnrally  supplanted  by  one  another  before  they  pass  into 
actual  motor  chnn<ros,  will  esich  of  them  cousist  of  an  inci- 
pient or  faint  form  of  that  nervoas  state  which  would  have 
accompanied  tho  actual  motor  change  had  it  occurred.  Bnt 
such  a  succession  of  states  constitutes  remembrance  of  t^e 
motor  changes  which  thus  become  incipient — conatituteo  i 
memory.  To  remember  a  motion  just  made  with  the  arm,  is 
to  have  a  feeble  repetition  of  those  internal  states  whidi 
accompanied  the  motion — is  to  have  an  incipient  excitement 
of  those  nerves  which  were  strongly  excited  during  tie 
motion.  Thus,  then,  these  nascent  nervous  excitements  thrt 
conflict  with  one  another,  are  really  so  many  ideas  of  the 
motor  changes  which,  if  stronger,  they  would  cause;  or 
rather,  they  are  tho  objective  sides  of  those  changes  which 
are  ideas  on  their  subjective  sides.  Consequently,  Memoiy 
necessarily  comes  into  existence  whenever  automatic  octioD 
is  imperfect. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.     Besides  a  memory  of  its  own 
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lents  and  modes  of  action^  there  results  in  the  or- 
1  a  memory  of  those  combinations  of  impressions  it 
)S  through  the  senses.  Under  its  primary  form  this 
)e  is  a  concomitant  of  the  advance  just  described.  As 
temal  groups  of  attributes  and  relations  responded  to 
e  more  complex,  and  by  implication  more  infrequent, 
swering  psychical  changes  become  more  loosely  con- 
l  with  one  another  and  with  the  motor  changes  appro- 
to  them ;  and  the  groups  of  impressions  being  less 
mt^  a  nascent  memory  of  the  component  impressions 
les  possible.  But  under  its  secondary  or  derivative 
this  advance  is  a  far  larger  one,  as  we  shall  now 
For  the  same  progress  which  gives  the 
^  to  receive  the  complex  impressions  required  to  de- 
le  complex  actions,  gives  the  ability  to  receive  com- 
npressions  which  do  not  tend  to  determine  any  actions 
Evolution  of  the  senses  and  the  nervous  system, 
it  makes  possible  the  discrimination  of  various  kinds 
nnies  and  prey,  by  the  special  combinations  of  attri- 

they  severally  present,  also  makes  possible  tho 
cnination  of  various  other  objects.  The  power  of  co- 
sting the  impressions  of  size,  form,  colours,  motions, 

stand  for  a  particular  animal,  is  likewise  a  power  of 
linating  the  impressions  that  stand  for  trees,  plants, 
I,  and  surrounding  things.  Most  of  these  surrounding 
3,  however,  have  no  immediate  relations  to  the  needs 
e  organism — are  not  habitually  followed  by  special 
*  changes ;  and  therefore  do  not  tend  to  excite  motor 
;e8.  But  while  the  clustered  psychical  states  produced 
)  clustered  properties  of  inanimate  objects  have  usually 
rect  connexions  with  the  actions,  they  have  direct 
(zions  with  one  another  of  all  degrees  of  constancy; 
by  consequence,  have  all  degrees  of  the  tendency  to 
B  one  another.  While  tho  absolutely-persistent  rela- 
among  external  attributes,  are  responded  to  by  in- 
%ble  relations  of  psychical  states ;  the  others,  in  their 

0  Q 
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reepectivp  gmdea  of  porsiatence,  are  responded  to  b^d 
chic&l  states  proportionate  in  their  degrees  of  ( 
Rence,  of  the  imprestiions  produced  by  ndjocont  olijsA  i 
during  the  movements  of  the  or^nism,  each  is  apt  to  male 
nascent  certain  other  imprt'Hsioos  with  which  it  has  been 
connected  in  experience — calls  up  ideas  of  snch  other  im- 
pressions ;  that  is,  causes  a  remembrance  of  the  attributee 
previoaflly  fonnd  in  comiexiou  with  the  perceivod  attribatft. 
As  these  psychical  stated  havo  in  their  turns  been  connected 
with  others,  they  tend  to  aronso  such  others ;  and  tins 
there  arises  that  succession  of  ideas,  partly  regnlsir,  partly 
irregular,  which  we  call  Memory — regular  in  so  far  u  the 
connexions  of  external  phenomena  are  regular,  and  irregu- 
lar in  so  far  aa  the  groups  of  those  phenomena  oooor 
irregularly  in  the  environment. 

§  201.  This  trnth,  that  Memory  comes  into  existeooe 
when  the  inyolred  connexions  among  psychical  states  rendei 
their  successions  imperfectly  aatomstio,  is  in  harmony  wift 
the  obverse  truth,  that  as  f^iat  (la  those  connexiona  among 
psychical  states  which  wo  form  in  Memory,  grow  by 
constant  repetition  automatic,  they  cease  to  be  part  of 
Memory.  We  do  not  speak  of  ourselves  as  recollecting  re- 
lations which  have  become  organically  registered.  We  re- 
collect those  relations  only  of  which  the  registration  is  in- 
complete. No  one  remembers  that  the  object  at  which  he 
looks  has  an  opposite  side ;  or  that  a  certain  modification  of 
the  visual  improsaion  implies  a  certain  distance  j  or  that  the 
thing  he  sees  moving  about  is  a  live  animal.  To  aak  a  mu 
whether  he  remembers  that  the  sun  shines,  that  fire  bums, 
that  iron  is  hard,  would  be  a  misuse  of  language.  Even 
the  almost  fortuitous  connexions  among  onr  ezperienceB, 
cease  to  be  classed  as  memories  when  they  have  beoome 
thoroughly  familiar.  Though,  on  bearing  the  voice  of  some 
unseen  person  slightly  known  to  us,  we  say  we  recoQect  W 
whom  the  voico  belongs,  wc  do  not  use  the  same  expression 
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reepecting  tho  voices  of  those  with  whom  we  live.  The 
DDieaiiizigs  of  words  which  in  childhood  have  to  be  con- 
icioiisly  recalled^  seem  in  adult  life  to  be  immediately  pre- 
sent. But  the  clearest  instance  of  the  gradual  lapse 
3f  memory  into  automatic  coherence^  is  yielded  by  the 
musician.  Originally^  he  was  taught  that  each  mark  on 
the  paper  has  a  certain  name^  and  implies  that  a  particular 
key  on  the  piano  is  tx)  be  struck ;  and  during  his  first 
leasons^  each  recurrence  of  this  mark  was  accompanied  with 
%  distinct  process  of  recollecting  which  key  on  the  piano  he 
nuist  strike.  By  long-continued  practice^  however^  the 
Beries  of  psychical  changes  that  occur  between  seeing  this 
mark  and  striking  this  key^  have  been  reduced  into  one 
ilmost  automatic  change.  The  visual  perception  of  the  crot- 
chet or  quaver ;  the  perception  of  its  position  on  the  lines 
of  the  stavOj  and  of  its  relation  to  the  beginning  of  the 
bar;  the  consciousness  of  the  place  on  the  piano  where  the 
■Bswering  key  lies  j  the  consciousness  of  the  muscular  ad- 
justments required  to  bring  the  arm^  hand^  and  finger,  into 
Ae  attitudes  requisite  for  touching  that  key;  tho  conscious- 
ness of  the  muscular  impulse  which  will  give  a  blow  of  the 
ine  strength,  and  of  the  time  during  which  the  muscles 
nmst  be  kept  contracted  to  produce  the  right  length  of  note 
^ftll  these  mental  states,  which  were  at  first  so  many  sepa- 
rsto  recollections,  ultimately  constitute  a  succession  so  rapid 
that  the  whole  of  them  pass  in  an  instant.  As  fast  as  they 
oease  to  be  distinct  states  of  mind — as  fast  as  they  cease  to 
m  appreciable  places  in  consciousness,  so  fast  do  they  be- 
oome  automatic.  The  two  things  are  two  sides  of  the  same 
tbing.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  practised  pianist 
can  play  while  conversing  with  those  around — ^while  his 
memory  is  occupied  with  quite  other  ideas  than  the  mean- 
ings of  the  signs  before  him. 

Now  the  fact  that  in  ourselves  psychical  states  which  are 
originally  connected  by  the  process  we  call  recollection,  be- 
oomej  by  perpetual  repetition,  connected  automatically  or 
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inBtinctiTely,  is  manifestly  the  obvL'i-sc  of  tLe  fact  tliat  aa^n 
ia  the  development  of  the  instincts,  the  psychical  7tntrtff  J 
grow  into  more  involved  groups  that  are  less  freqaentl^il 
repeated,  there  ticotir  among  them  conncsions  that  are  nol^a 
automatic,  and  memory  commences.  Our  inductive  knoiT'l 
ledge  of  the  one  fact  confirms  oar  deduction  of  the  other.  ^1 

^  202.  Memory,  tlien,  pertaios  to  that  class  of  paychicalPl 

states  which  ore  in  process  of  being  organized.    It  eontiQoetfS 
so  long  as  the  organizing  of  them  continues,  and  disappears!  J 
when  the  organization  of  them  is  complete.     lu  the  advanoofl 
of  the  correspondence,  each  more  complex  cluster  of  attri-  M 
butes  and  relations   which  a  creature  acquires  the  power  I 
of  recognizing,  is  responded  to  at  first  irregularly  and  un-  I 
certainly  ;  and  there  is  then  a  weak  remembrance.     By  muL-  fl 
tiplication  of  experiences  this  remembrance  ia  made  stroQgeal 
— the  internal  cohesions  are  better  adjusted  to  the  extemalB 
persistences ;  aud  the  response  is  rendered  more  appropriatewH 
By  further  multiplication  of  esperiences,  the  internal  relai^H 
tions  are  at  last  structurally  registered  in  harmony  with  thoB 
external  ones ;  and  so,  conscious  memory  piisses  into  uucon-  ^ 
BciouB  or  organic  memory.     At  the  same  time,  a  new  and 
Btill  more  complex  order  of  experiences  is  rendered  appreci- 
able.    The  relations  that  occur  between   these  groups  of 
phenomena  that   have   thus  been  severally  integrated    in 
consciousness,  occupy  Memory  in  place  of  the  relations  be.^ 
tween  the  components  of  each  group.     These  become  gradu- 
ally organized ;  and,  like  the  previons  ones,  are  succeeded 
by  others  more  complex  still. 
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§  203.  That  tlie  commonly-assamed  hiatvs  between 
Reason  and  Instinct  has  no  existence^  is  implied  both  in  the 
argument  of  the  last  few  chapters  and  in  that  more  general 
argnment  elaborated  in  the  preceding  part:  The  General 
Synthesis^  by  showing  that  all  intelligent  action  whatever  is 
the  e£Eecting  of  correspondences  between  internal  changes 
and  external  co-existences  and  sequences^  and  by  showing 
ihat  this  continnons  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations 
progpresses  in  Space^  in  Time^  in  Speciality^  in  Grenerality^ 
and  in  Complexity^  through  insensible  gradations  j  implied 
that  the  highest  forms  of  psychical  activity  arise  little  by 
little  out  of  the  lowest^  and  cannot  be  definitely  separated 
firom  them.  Not  only  does  the  recently-enunciated  doctrine^ 
that  the  gpx>wth  of  intelligence  is  throughout  determined  by 
the  repetition  of  experiences^  involve  the  continuity  of  Reason 
with  Instinct ;  but  this  continuity  is  involved  in  the  pre- 
viously-enunciated doctrine. 

The  impossibility  of  establishing  any  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  two  may  be  clearly  demonstrated.  If  every  in- 
stinctive action  is  an  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to  outer 
relations^  and  if  every  rational  action  is  also  an  adjustment 
of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations ;  then^  any  alleged  dis- 
tinction can  have  no  other  basis  than  some  difference  in  the 
characters  of  the  relations  to  which  the  adjustments  are  made. 
It  must  be  that  while^  in  Instinct^  the  correspondence  is  be« 
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tweon  inner  and  outer  relations  that  are  very  rimple^f 
guneral;  in  IlL-aaon,  tbo  correspondeDCe  is  between  inner 
and  outer  relations  that  are  complex,  or  special,  or  abstract, 
OP  infrequent.  But  the  complexity,  apecialitj,  abstractneaa, 
and  infrequoncy  of  relations,  are  entirely  matters  of  degree. 
From  &  group  of  two  co-existent  attributes,  up  throngh 
groups  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  co-existent  attributoa, 
we  may  stop  by  step  ascend  to  such  involved  groups  of  co- 
esisteut  attributes  as  are  exhibited  in  a  living  body  under  a 
particular  state  of  feeling,  or  under  a  porticttlnr  physical 
disorder.  Between  relations  experienced  every  moment  and 
rolatigns  experiencod  but  once  in  a  life,  there  are  relation* 
that  occur  with  all  degrees  of  commonness.  Hov?  then  cu 
any  particular  pliaee  of  complexity  or  infrequency  be  fixed 
upon  aa  that  at  which  Inetiuct  ends  and  Keason  begins  T 

From  whatever  point  of  view  regarded,  the  facts  imply 
a  gradual  transition  from  the  lower  forma  of  psychical 
action  to  the  higher.  That  progreaBive  complication  of  the 
instincts,  which,  as  we  have  found,  involves  a  progrcaaire 
diminution  of  tboir  purely  automatie  character,  likewise  in- 
volves a  simultancoas  commencement  of  Memory  and  Beason. 
But  this  joint  evolution  must  be  specifically  described. 

§  204.  When  the  correspondence  has  advanced  to  those 
environing  objects  and  acta  which  present  groups  of  attri- 
butes and  relations  of  considerable  complexity,  and  which 
occur  with  comparative  rareness — when,  consequently,  the 
repetition  of  experiences  has  been  insufficient  to  make  the 
sensory  changes  produced  by  such  groups  cohere  perfectly 
with  the  adapted  motor  changes — when  such  motor  changee 
and  the  impressions  that  accompany  them  simply  become 
nascent;  then,  by  implication,  there  result  ideas  of  Bnch 
motor  changes  and  impressions,  or,  as  already  explained, 
viemories  of  the  motor  changes  before  performed  under  like 
circumstances,  and  of  the  concomitant  impressions.  Did  the 
process  end  here,  there  would  be  no  mauifestation  of  ratioB- 
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ality.  But  the  process  does  not  end  here^  as  we  shall 
soon  see. 

For  though  when  the  confusion  of  a  complex  impression 
with  some  allied  one  causes  a  confusion  among  the  nascent 
motor  excitations^  there  is  entailed  a  certain  hesitation; 
and  though  this  hesitation  continues  as  long  as  these 
nascent  motor  excitations^  or  ideas  of  the  correlative  actions^ 
go  on  superseding  one  another;  yet^  ultimately^  some  one 
set  of  motor  excitations  will  prevail  over  the  rest.  As  the 
groups  of  antagonistic  tendencies  aroused  will  scarcely  ever 
be  exactly  balanced^  the  strongest  group  will  at  length 
pass  into  action ;  and  as  this  sequence  will  usually  be  the 
one  that  has  recurred  oftenest  in  experience^  the  action  will^ 
on  the  average  of  cases^  be  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. But  an  action  thus  produced  is  nothing  else 
than  a  rational  action.  Each  of  the  actions  which  we  call 
rational^  presents  three  phases  answering  to  those  here  de- 
scribed : — ^first^  a  certain  combination  of  impressions  signify- 
ing some  combination  of  phenomena  to  which  the  organism 
is  to  be  adjusted ;  second^  an  idea  of  the  actions  before  per- 
formed under  like  conditions^  which  idea  is  a  nascent  exci- 
tation of  the  nervous  agents  before  concerned  in  such 
actions^  either  as  producers  of  them  or  as  affected  by  the 
production  of  them ;  and^  third,  the  actions  themselves, 
which  are  simply  the  results  of  the  nascent  excitation  rising 
into  an  actual  excitation.  An  illustration  will  make  this 
dear*  A  snarling  dog  commonly  turns  tail  when 

a  stone  is  thrown  at  him;  or  even  when  he  sees  the  stooping 
motion  required  for  picking  up  a  stone.  Suppose  that, 
having  often  experienced  this  sequence,  I  am  again  at- 
tacked by  such  a  dog;  what  are  the  resulting  psychical 
processes?  The  combined  impressions  produced  on  my 
senses^  and  the  state  of  consciousness  which  they  arouse, 
have  before  been  followed  by  those  motor  changes  required 
for  picking  up  and  throwing  a  stono^  and  by  those  visual 
changes  resulting  from  the  dog's  retreat.     As  these  psy- 
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cliical  atatca  havo  ropofitedly  succrcdcd  one  anotllCi] 
(jxperience,  tliey  bave  acquired  some  cohcaion — there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  psychical  states  excited  in  m9  by  tho 
Bnarling  dog,  to  be  followed  by  those  other  psychical  states 
that  liavc  before  followed  them.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
nascent  excitation  of  the  motor  apparatus  concerned  in 
picking  up  and  throwing ;  there  ia  a  nascent  excitation  of 
all  the  sensory  nerves  affected  during  such  acts;  and, 
through  these,  there  is  a  nascent  excitation  of  the  viaaal 
nerves,  which  on  previous  occasions  received  impressions  of 
a  flying  dog.  That  is,  I  have  the  Jdeeis  of  picking  up  and 
throwing  a  atone,  and  of  seeing  a  dog  run  away ;  for  these 
that  we  call  ideas,  are  nothing  else  than  weak  repetitions  of 
tho  psychical  states  caused  by  actual  impressions  and 
motions.  Bnt  what  happens  farther  ?  If  there  is  no  an- 
tagonist impulse — if  no  other  ideas  or  partial  excitations 
arise,  and  if  the  dog's  aggressive  democatrations  produce 
in  mo  feelings  of  adcqnate  vividness,  these  partial  excita- 
tions pass  into  complete  excitations.  I  go  through  the  pre- 
viously-imagined actions.  The  nascent  motor  cliangt^s 
become  real  motor  changes ;  and  the  adjustment  of  inner 
relations  to   outer  relations  is  completed.  This, 

however,  ia  just  the  process  which  we  saw  must  arise 
whenever,  from  increasing  complexity  and  decreasing 
freqaency,  the  automatic  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  re- 
lations becomes  uncertain  or  hesitating.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  the  actions  we  call  instinctive  pass  gradually  into  the 
actions  we  call  rational. 

Further  proof  is  furnished  by  the  converse  fact,  that  the 
actions  we  call  rational  are,  by  long- continued  repetition, 
rendered  automatic  or  instinctive.  By  implication,  this 
lapsing  of  reason  into  instinct  was  shown  in  the  last 
chapter,  when  exemplifying  the  lapsing  of  memory  into 
instinct :  the  two  facts  are  different  aspects  of  the  same 
fact.  But  some  instances  specialty  exhibiting  this  second 
aspect   may  hero   be  fitly  given.  Take,  as  one. 
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the  actions  gone  throDgh  in  shaving,  or  in  tying  a 
neckerchief.  Every  man  will  remember  that  when,  as 
a  yonth^  he  first  attempted  to  guide  his  hands  by 
watching  the  reflections  of  them  in  the  looking-glass, 
he  was  nnable  to  move  them  rightly.  The  ordinary  con- 
nexions between  the  visual  impressions  received  from  his 
moving  fingers,  and  the  muscular  feelings  accompanying 
their  motions,  no  longer  holding  good  when  ho  had  to  deaJ 
with  the  images  of  his  fingers,  he  was  led  to  make  move- 
ments contrary  to  those  he  intended.  Only  after  setting 
himself  to  watch  how  the  muscular  feelings  and  the  reflected 
appearances  are  related,  and  then  consciously  making  a 
certain  motion  in  expectation  of  a  certain  appearance, 
did  he  slowly  master  the  difficulty.  By  daily  practice,  how- 
ever, these  psychical  changes  have  become  so  well  co- 
ordinated, that  he  now  shaves  while  thinking  of  something 
else.  Still  more  marked  is  the  analogous  process 

that  occurs  in  the  microscopist.  Whatever  he  places  under 
the  object  glass  is  seen  inverted,  and  with  its  right  and  left 
aides  interchanged.  All  adjustments  of  the  stage  and  all 
motions  of  his  dissecting  instruments,  have  to  be  made  in 
directions  opposite  to  those  which  the  uninitiated  eye  would 
dictate.  Yet  habit  renders  this  reversed  manipulation  as 
easy  as  ordinary  manipulation — ^it  becomes  as  unnecessary 
for  the  microscopist  to  take  thought  how  he  shall  move 
his  hands  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The 

i^proximately-automatic  character  of  habitual  actions  is 
clearly  proved  when  they  are  performed,  as  they  often  are, 
inappropriately.  Any  one  accustomed  to  traverse  particular 
streets  on  his  way  to  some  place  of  business,  finds  that,  when 
intending  to  branch-off  elsewhere,  he  is  apt,  if  engaged  in 
thought,  to  follow  the  usual  route— often  for  a  long  way 
beyond  the  point  at  which  he  should  have  diverged :  the  im- 
pressions received  from  the  familiar  objects  he  passes,  cause 
him  to  make  the  ordinary  crossings  and  turnings.  In 

reading  alond,  again,  the  law  is  well  displayed.     Originally, 
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Right  of  the  letters  was  followed  by  thonglit  of  the  sounds  j 
and   thoaght   of  the    goands,    by   snch   vocal   actions   OB 
mado  the  sounds.     Bot  evontnally,  the  connexioim  between 
Tisu&l  impressions  and  vocal  actions  grow  so  far  antomatic, 
that  it  becomes  possible  to  read  aloud  sentence  after  sen-   ' 
tecce  while  occupied  in  thinking  of  something  olao — while    ' 
ODCoascioua  of  the  words  uttered  and  the  ideas  conveyed  by    , 
them.  In  short,  many  if  not  most  of  our  common 

doily  actions  (actions  every  atop  of  which  was  originally  pre- 
ceded by  a  consciousness  of  consequences  and  was  therefore 
rational)  have,  by  perpetual  repetition,  been  rendered  more    ' 
or  less  automatic.     The  requisite  impressioua  being  made  , 
on  ua,  the  appropriate  movements  follow ;  without  memory, 
reason,  or  volition,  coming  into  play,  I 

$  203.  A  iurtiier  interpretation  hero  becomes  possible. 
We  have  seen  that  rational  action  arises  out  of  instinctive 
action  when  this  grows  too  complex  to  bo  perfectly  auto- 
matic. We  have  now  to  observe  that,  at  the  same  time,  there 
arises  that  kind  of  reasoning  which  does  not  directly  lead  to 
action — that  reasoning  through  which  the  great  mass  of 
surrounding  co-oxist^ncoa  ;iu(l  SL'quciiccs  nro  known. 

As  fast  as  the  groups  of  external  attributes  and  relations 
recognized,  become  too  complex  to  be  consolidated  into 
single  psychical  states,  there  result  both  the  opportunity  and 
the  power  of  inferring  such  attributes  or  relations  belonging 
to  any  group,  aa  ore  not  immediately  presented.  Pure  in- 
stinct continues  so  long  as  the  stimuli  responded  to  are  made 
up  of  few  and  constant  components.  While  the  combined 
impressions  of  colour,  position,  size,  and  motion,  which 
together  stand  for  an  adjacent  object  that  can  be  seized  for 
prey,  are  alone  receivable,  the  actions  will  be  purely  auto- 
matic. But  by  the  time  that  the  organization  of  experiences 
has  given  a  power  of  appreciating  the  complicated  relations 
of  form,  of  mixed  colouring,  of  peculiar  motions,  &c,,  along 
with  the  more  general  ones  of  colour,  position,  size,  and 
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motion ;  the  attribntes  and  relations  nnited  into  a  gronp^ 
have  grown  not  only  too  nomeroos  to  be  all  mentally 
presented  at  the  same  instant^  but  too  numerous  to  be  all 
physically  presented  at  the  same  instant.  For  the  same 
experiences  which  have  rendered  these  complex  groups  of 
attribntes  cognizable^  have  also  brought  them  before  the 
senses  in  such  various  ways^  that  sometimes  one  part  of  a 
group  has  been  perceptible  and  sometimes  another  part  of 
it:  now  these  elements  of  an  animal's  form  and  markings 
and  actions  have  been  visible^  and  now  those.  Though  on 
the  average  each  experience  of  the  group  has  resembled 
previous  ones^  yet  it  has  presented  some  attributes  which 
they  did  not  present^  and  has  not  presented  others  which 
they  did  present.  Hence,  by  an  accumulation  of  such  ex- 
periences^ each  complex  group  of  external  phenomena 
establishes  in  the  organism  an  answering  complex  group  of 
psychical  states^  which  has  the  peculiarity  that  it  contains 
more  states  than  were  ever  produced^  or  ever  can  be  pro- 
duced^ by  any  one  presentation  of  the  external  group. 
What  must  happen  from  this  ?  It  must  happen  that  when, 
on  any  future  presentation  of  the  external  group,  certain  of 
these  aggregated  psychical  states  are  directly  produced  by 
the  impressions  made  on  the  senses,  various  others  of  the 
psychical  states  that  have  been  aggregated  with  them,  or 
made  coherent  to  them  by  experience,  will  become  nascent : 
the  ideas  of  one  or  more  unpcrceived  attributes  will  be 
aroused :  the  unporceived  attributes  will  bo  inferred. 

Here,  also,  the  doctrine  enunciated  is  verified  by  the 
established  truth  of  its  obverse.  We  lately  saw  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  instinctive  actions  pass  into  rational  actions 
when  from  increasing  complexity  and  infrequency  they  be- 
come imperfectly  automatic;  on  the  other  hand,  rational 
actions  pass,  by  constant  repetition,  into  automatic  or  instinc- 
tive actions.  Similarly,  we  may  here  see  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  rational  inferences  arise  when  the  groups  of  attri- 
butes and  relations  coguized  become  such  that  the  impres- 
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sions  of  them  ciuuiot  bo  Bimultaucously  co-ordmatcd ;  on  tfiel 

other  hand,  rational  inferences  pass,  by  constaJit  recurrence,  j 
into    automatic   inferences  or  organic  intuitions.     All  ac- 
quired perceptions  exemplify  this  truth.     The  uumbcrleaa  | 
cases  in  which  we  seem  directly  to  know  the  distances,  I 
forms,  solidities,  textures,  &c.,  of  the  things  arouod  113,  1 
cases  in  which  psychical  states  originally  answering  to  phe- 
nomena separately  perceived,  and  afterwards  connected  in 
thought  by  inference,  have,  by  repetition,  become  indis- 
solubly  united,  so  as  to  constitute  a  rational  knowledge  that 
appears  intuitive. 

Thus,  the  experience -hypothesis  furnishes  an  adequate  so- 
lution. The  genesis  of  instinct,  the  development  of  memory 
and  reason  out  of  it,  and  the  consolidation  of  rational 
actions  and  inferences  into  instinctive  ones,  are  alike  explic- 
able on  the  single  principle,  that  tho  cohesion  between 
psychical  states  is  proportionate  to  the  frequency  with  which 
the  relation  between  tho  answering  external  phenomena  has 
been  repeated  in  experience. 

5  206.  But  does  the  experience-hypothesis  also  explain  , 
tho  evolution  of  tho  higher  forms  of  rationality  out  of  the 
lowerT  It  does.  Beginning  with  reasoning  from  particu- 
lars to  particulars — familiarly  exhibited  by  children  and  by 
domestic  animals — the  progress  to  inductive  and  deductive 
reasoning  is  similarly  unbroken,  as  well  as  similarly  deter- 
mined. And  by  the  accumulation  of  experiences  is  also 
determined  the  advance  from  narrow  generalizationa  to 
generalizations  successively  wider  and  wider. 

Were  it  not  for  the  prevalent  anxiety  to  establish  some 
absolute  distinction  between  animal  intelligence  and  human 
intelligence,  it  would  be  needless  to  assign  proof  of  this. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  truth  is  so  manifest  that  under  most  of  its 
aspects  none  question  it.  Every  one  admits  that  the  infant, 
while  occupied  in  drawing  those  simplest  inferences  which 
by  and  by  become  consolidated  into  acquired  perceptions,  is 
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exercising  no  higher  rationality  than  the  dog  that  recognizes 
his  own  name^  the  different  members  of  the  household^  and 
the  honrs  of  meals.  Every  one  must  also  admit  that  the 
steps  by  which  these  simplest  inferences  of  the  infant  pass 
into  those  inferences  of  high  complexity  drawn  in  adult  life, 
are  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  successive 
steps :  no  one  can  name  that  day  in  any  human  life  when 
the  alleged  division  between  special  and  general  conclusions 
was  crossed.  Hence,  every  one  is  bound  to  admit  that  as  the 
rationality  of  an  infant  is  no  higher  than  that  of  a  dog,  if 
so  high ;  and  as,  from  the  rationality  of  the  infant  to  that 
of  the  man  the  progress  is  through  gradations  which  are  in- 
finitesimal ;  there  is  also  a  series  of  infinitesimal  gradations 
through  which  brute  rationality  may  pass  into  human  ration- 
ality. Further,  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  the  assimilation 
of  experiences  of  successively-increasing  complexity,  suffices 
for  the  unfolding  of  reason  in  the  individual  human  being ; 
80  must  it  suffice  for  the  evolution  of  reason  in  general. 

Equally  clear  is  the  argumentfrom  the  history  of  civilization, 
or  from  the  comparison  of  existing  races  of  men.  That  there 
18  an  immense  difference  in  abstractness  between  the  reason- 
ings of  the  aboriginal  races  who  peopled  Britain,  and  the 
reasonings  of  the  Bacons  and  Newtons  who  have  descended 
from  them,  is  a  trite  remark.  That  the  Papuan  cannot  draw 
inferences  approaching  in  complexity  to  those  daily  drawn  by 
European  savants,  is  no  less  a  platitude.  Yet  no  one  alleges 
an  absolute  distinction  between  our  feiculties  and  those  of 
cor  remote  ancestors,  or  between  the  faculties  of  civilized 
men  and  those  of  savages.  Fortunately,  there  are  records 
ahowing  that  the  advance  towards  conceptions  of  great  com- 
plication and  high  generality,  has  taken  place  by  slow  steps — 
by  natural  growth.     Let  us  glance  at  them.  Simple 

numeration  existed  before  arithmetic;  arithmetic  before 
algebra ;  algebra  before  the  infinitesimal  calculus ;  and  the 
more  special  forms  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  before  its 
more  general  forms.     The  law  of  the  scales  was  known 
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before  the  general  law  of  the  lever  was  known  ;  the  law  of 
the  lever  was  known  before  tho  lawa  of  composition  and 
resolntion  of  forces  were  known ;  and  these  were  known 
before  the  laws  of  motion  under  their  universal  forms  were 
known.  From  the  ancient  doctrine  that  the  curve  in  which 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  each  of  the  planets,  moves,  is  a 
circle  (a  perfectly  simple  and  constant  figure) ;  to  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  Kepler,  that  each  member  of  the  planetary 
system  describes  an  ellipse  (a  much  less  simple  and  constant 
ure) ;  and  afterwards  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  Newton, 
that  the  curve  described  by  every  heavenly  body  is 
Bome  conic  section  (a  strtll  leaa  simple  and  constant  1 
figure) ;  the  advance  in  generality,  in  complexity,  in  »b- 
atractness,  is  manifest.  Numerous  like  illustrations  are 
fiimiahed  by  Physics,  by  Chemistry,  by  Physiology :  all  of 
them  showing,  in  common  with  the  foregoing  ones, 
I  -ihat  the  advance  has  been  gradual,  and  that  each  mora 
I  general  relation  has  become  known  through  the  experience  ' 
of  relations  a  degree  less  general.  If,  then,  ws  have 

proof  that  in  the  course  of  civiliiation  there  has  been  an 
advance  from  rational  cognitions  of  a  low  order  of  generality 
to  those  of  a  high  order  of  generality,  brought  about  solely 
by  the  accumulation  of  experiences;  if  this  advance  is  aa 
great  as  that  from  the  higher  forms  of  brute  rationality  to 
the  lower  forms  of  human  rationality  {which  no  one  who 
compares  the  generalizations  of  a  Hottentot  with  those  of 
La  Place  can  deny) ;  it  is  a  legitimate  conclusion  that 
the  accumulation  of  experiences  suffices  to  account  for  the 
evolution  of  all  rationality  out  of  its  simplest  forms.  The 
distinction,  contended  for  by  Whately,  between  special 
reasoning  and  general  reasoning,  is  untenable.  Generality 
ia  entirely  a  thing  of  degree ;  and  unless  it  be  asserted  that 
the  rational  faculty  of  the  cultivated  European  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  a  savage  or  a  child,  it  cannot  con- 
sistently be  asserted  that  there  is  any  essential  difiercnce 
between  brute  reason  and  human  reason. 
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§  207.  To  complete  the  argament  it  needs  bat  to  ehow^ 
by  a  special  synthesis^  that  the  establishment  of  every 
generalization^  simple  or  complex^  concrete  or  abstract^  is 
definitely  explicable  in  conformity  with  the  principle  hither- 
to traced.  The  general  law  that  the  cohesion  of  psychical 
states  is  determined  by  the  frequency  with  which  they  have 
followed  one  another  in  experience^  affords  a  satisfactory 
solntion  of  the  highest  as  of  the  lowest  psychological  phe- 
nomena. When  treating  of  the  integration  of  correspon- 
dences^ something  was  done  towards  showing  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  most  extended  generalizations  does  not  differ 
in  method  from  the  formation  of  the  simplest  perceptions ; 
bat  here^  this  may  be  more  definitely  shown. 

As  an  instance  let  us  take  the  discovery  of  the  relation 
between  degree  of  evolution  of  the  nervous  system  and 
degree  of  intelligence.  Originally^  no  such  relation  was  recog- 
nised or  was  suspected.  It  was  known  that  certain  creatures 
have  more  sagacity  than  others.  It  was  known  that  certain 
creatures  have  larger  heads  than  others.  To  some  it  was 
known  that  the  larger  heads  commonly  contain  larger 
masses  of  soft  whitish  matter.  But  the  causal  connexions 
among  these  traits  were  obscured  by  other  connexions.  In- 
telligent creatures  were  seen  to  have  various  other  charac- 
teristics besides  large  brains.  Most  of  them  are  four- 
legged  ;  most  of  them  are  covered  with  fur ;  most  of  them 
have  teeth.  And  creatures  having  large  brains  were  seen  to 
have  other  characteristics  than  that  of  intelligence :  as 
strength^  length  of  life^  viviparousness.  Henco^  there  was 
at  first  no  reason  why  height  of  intelligence  and  extent  of 
nervous  development,  should  be  thought  of  together. 
What,  then,  was  needed  to  establish  a  mental  connexion 
between  them?  Nothing  but  an  accumulation  of  ex- 
periences; or,  as  we  say — ^a  multiplying  of  observations. 
That  the  rationale  of  this,  and  its  conformity  to  the  general 
law,  may  be  understood,  let  us  have  recourse  to  symbols. 
Let  A  stand  for  the  known  characteristic,   intelligence. 
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And  let  us  pnt  X  to  roprescnt  tlie  oukTiowTi  chaFocteristio 
gn  which  it  is  dopendent — a  developed  nervous  system.    Now 
A  is  fonnd  along  with  many  varieties  of  size,  form,  colour, 
Btructure,  habit,  &c, ;  and  X  co-exists  with  this,  that,  and 
the  other  peculiarity,  besides  iutelligonce.     That  is  to  eay, 
there  are  many  different  groups  of  attributes  variously  aa- 
Bociated  with  A  and  X,  and  by  which  the  relation  of  A  to 
X  ia  disguised ;    or,  to   continue   the    eymbola — there    aro 
groapa,  BCDXLFZA,    PLFAQNXY,    EDZR  , 
X  B  A  0  Y,  and  so  on,  in  countless  combinations.     Bat    | 
now  if,  other  things  being  equal,  the  cohesion  of  psychical   1 
states  ia  proportionate  to  the  number  of  tiniiea  they  have 
been  connected   in   experience,   what   must  result  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  continually  impressed  with  groups    j 
of  attributes  which,  differing  as  they  do  in  other  respects,    ! 
nre  alike  in  presenting  the  relation  A  to  X  ?     As  the  rela-   ] 
tiou  of  A  to  X  is  constant ;   as  the  relations  of  A  to  any   I 
other  attribute,  and  of  X  to  any  other  attribute,  are  not  con-   ' 
atant ;  as,  consequently,  the  relation  of  A  to  X  occurs  with 
greater  frequency  than  the  relation  of  A  to  anything  else, 
or  of  X   to  anything  else ;    it  follows  from   the   general  ., 
law  that  the  psychical  states  answering  to  A  and  X,  will 
beconie  more  coherent  to  each  other  than  either  ia  to  the 
rest  of  the  states  with  which  they  occur — there  will  even- 
tually arise  a  tendency  for  A  to  call  up  X,  and  for  X  to  call 
up  A.   In  other  words,  A  and  X  will  be  connected  in  thought 
as  attributes  that  constantly  co-esdst ;  and  so  will  be  esta- 
blished the  generalization  that  the  degree  of  inteUigence 
varies  as  the  development  of  the  nervous  system. 

Manifestly,  the  same  reasoning  holds  however  compli- 
cated the  relations,  and  however  greatly  obscured.  In- 
volved and  varied  as  may  be  the  phenomena  to  be  gene- 
ralized, if  there  has  already  been  reached  that  grade  of 
intelhgencfl  required  for  cognition  of  the  complex  terms  of 
the  relation  common  to  them ;  then,  repeated  experiences 
will  eventually  generalize  the   relation,  in  virtue  of  that 
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same  simple  law  of  psychical  changes  which  we  have  found 
sufficient  to  explain  the  lower  phenomena  of  intelligence. 

^  208.  Here  seems  to  be  the  fittest  place  for  pointing  ont 
liow  the  general  doctrine  that  has  been  developed^  supplies 
a  reconciliation  between  the  experience-hypothesis  as  com- 
monly interpreted^  and  the  hypothesis  which  the  tran- 
floendentalists  oppose  to  it.* 

•  In  ike  first  editioa  of  this  work  there  here  followed  a  paragraph  which 
is  no  longer  required,  nor  can  indeed  be  properly  embodied  in  the  text — a 
paragraph  expressing  a  belief  in  the  natural  genesis  of  organic  forms,  in 
contrast  with  the  current  belief  in  their  snpematnial  genesis.  Bat  while 
this  paragraph  is  now  needless,  it  formed  a  needful  part  of  the  argument  as 
ariginally  worked  out ;  and  I  here  append  it  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for 
ilie  poipose  of  indicating  the  view  I  hold  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
apeciea  at  the  time  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in 
186B.  The  paragraph  is  intentionally  reproduced  without  verbal  amend- 
meota  or  changes  of  any  kind. 

"  As  most  who  have  read  thus  far  will  have  perceived,  both  the  general 
flfgiment  unfolded  in  the  synthetical  divisions  of  this  work,  and  many  of 
tile  special  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  supported,  imply  a  tacit  adhe- 
rion  to  the  development  hypothesis — ^the  hypothesis  that  Life  in  its  multi- 
tadinoaa  and  infinitely- varied  embodiments,  has  arisen  out  of  the  lowest 
simplest  beginnings,  by  steps  as  gradual  as  those  which  evolve  a  homo- 
microscopio  genu  into  a  complex  oiganism.  This  tacit  adhesion, 
iHnoli  the  progress  of  the  argument  has  rendered  much  more  obvious  than 
I  aatifipatad  it  would  become,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge.  Not, 
f»^**^)  that  I  adopt  the  current  edition  of  the  hypothesis.  Ever 
the  recent  revival  of  the  controversy  of  'law  versus  miracle,'  I  have 
ceased  to  regret  that  so  unfortunate  a  statement  of  the  law  should 
haiva  been  given — a  statement  quite  irreconcilable  with  very  obvious  truths, 
tad  one  that  not  only  suggests  insurmountable  objections,  but  makes  over 
to  opponents  a  vast  series  of  facts  which,  rightly  interpreted,  would  tell 
with  great  force  against  them.  [This  referred  to  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
Hidory  <^  Creation,^  What  may  be  a  better  statement  of  the  law,  this  is 
act  the  place  to  inquire.  It  must  suffice  to  enunciate  the  belief  that  Life 
mdisr  all  its  forms  has  arisen  by  a  progressive,  unbroken  evolution  ;  and 
Ihimigh  the  immediate  instrumentality  of  what  we  oall  natural  causes. 
That  this  is  an  hypothesis,  I  readily  admit  That  it  may  never  be  anything 
leems  probable.  That  even  in  its  most  defensible  shape  there  are 
difficulties  in  its  way,  I  cheerfully  acknowledge  :  though,  consider- 
the  extreme  complexity  of  the  phenomena ;  the  entire  destruction  of 
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The  DlOTerSBj  law  that,  other  tilings  eqnft),  the  oohemowH 

of  psychical  states  is  praportiooitte  to  the  freqaency  —ifhm 
which  they  have  followed  one  another  in  experience^ J 
Buppliea  an  explanation  of  the  ao-coJled  "  foi-ms  of  thonght,'"fl 
ita  Boon  as  it  is  Bupplemeuted  by  the  law  that  habitoald 
psychical  succcBaiona  entail  some  hereditaiy  tendency  tOM 
Bnch  sacccBsions,  which,  under  persistent  conditions,  witta 
become  cumulative  in  generation  after  generation  WaB 
saw  that  the  establishment  of  those  compound  reflex  actional 
Called  instincts,  is  comprehengible  on  the  principle  thafeil 
inner  relations  are,  by  perpetual  repetition,  organized  intol.l 
correspondence  with  outer  relations.  We  have  now  tofifl 
obBerve  that  the  eatubhshment  of  those  consolidated,  tboaefl 
indissolnble,  thoee  instinctive  mental  relations  conetitatioff'l 
our  ideas  of  Space  and  Time,  is  comprehensible  on  the  samsfl 
principle.  For  if  even  to  externar  relatione  that  J 

are  often  experienced  duriug  the  life  of  a  single  organiam,  I 
answering  internal  relations  are  established  that  become  J 
next  to  automatic — if  such  a  combination  of  psychicalfl 
ohaugos  as  that  which  guides  a  savage  in  hitting  a  bir^A 

the  earlier  part  of  the  eyideoce  ;  the  fragmentary  and  obscnre  cliaracler  o( 
tiiat  which  nmuuiia ;  and  the  total  lack  of  infomiBtion  reipectiiig  the  in* 
flnltelj-Taried  and  m*olred  oanna  that  hare  been  at  work ;  it  would 
be  itrangB  were  there  not  mch  difficnltiea.  Imperfect  aa  it  ia,  faoW' 
ever,  the  eTidecoe  in  faronr  appears  to  me  groatl;  to  preponderate  over 
the  eridenoe  against.  Sara  for  those  trho  itill  adhere  to  the  Hebrew 
myth,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  ipecial  creations  derived  from  it,  there  ia  no 
alternative  bnt  this  hypothMoa  or  no  hypothena.  The  neutral  atate  of 
baving  no  hypotfaeaia,  can  be  completely  preaarved  only  ao  long  aa  the  cam- 
flielang  eTideneea  appear  exactly  balanced  :  such  a  atoite  ie  one  of  nnatable 
eqailibrium,  which  can  hardly  be  permanent.  For  myself,  finding  that 
there  ia  no  poaitive  evideniB  of  special  cieatioiiB,  sjid  that  there  ia  aome 
potitive  evidence  of  evolntion-^alike  in  the  hiabory  of  the  human  raoe,  ia 
the  DKidifioationi  nndergoDe  by  all  organiama  nnder  changed  conditiona,  in 
the  development  of  every  living  creature — I  adopt  the  hypotbeaia  nnlal 
better  initracted :  and  I  see  the  more  reason  for  doing  thia,  in  the  facta, 
that  it  appeara  to  be  the  nnavoidable  oonclosion  pointed  to  by  the  forgoing 
inveatigationa,  and  that  it  fomiahea  a  aolution  of  the  oontraveny  between 
tbe  diaoiplea  of  Locke  and  thoae  of  Kant" 
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with  an  arrow^  becomes^  by  constant  repetition^  so  organ- 
ized as  to  be  performed  almost  without  thought  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  adjustment  gone  through — and  if  skill  of  this  kind 
is  so  far  transmissible  that  particular  races  of  men  become 
characterized  by  particular  aptitudes^  which  are  nothing 
eke  than  partially-organized  psychical  connexions;  then^ 
if  there  exist  certain  external  relations  which  are  expe- 
rienced by  all  organisms  at  all  instants  of  their  waking  lives 
— ^relations  which  are  absolutely  constant^  absolutely  uni- 
Yersal — ^there  will  be  established  answering  internal  rela- 
tions that  are  absolutely  constant^  absolutely  universal. 
Snch  relations  we  have  in  those  of  Space  and  Time.  The 
orgftnization  of  subjective  relations  adjusted  to  these  ob- 
jective relations  has  been  cumulative^  not  in  each  race  of 
creatures  only^  but  throughout  successive  races  of  creatures ; 
and  snch  subjective  relations  have^  therefore^  become  more 
consolidated  than  all  others.  Being  experienced  in  every 
perception  and  every  action  of  each  creature^  these  con- 
nexions among  outer  existences  must^  for  this  reason  too, 
be  responded  to  by  connexions  among  inner  feelings,  that 
are,  above  all  others,  indissoluble.  As  the  substrata  of  all 
other  relations  in  the  non-ego,  they  must  be  responded  to 
by  conceptions  that  are  the  substrata  of  all  other  relations 
in  the  ego.  Being  the  constant  and  infinitely-repeated  ele- 
ments of  thought,  they  must  become  the  automatic  ele- 
ments of  thought — the  elements  of  thought  which  it  is 
impossible  to  get  rid  of — the  "  forms  of  intuition.'^ 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  possible  reconciliation 
between  the  experience-hypothesis  and  the  hypothesis  oi 
the  transcendentalists ;  neither  of  which  is  tenable  by  itself. 
Insurmountable  difficulties  are  presented  by  the  Kantian 
doctrine  (as  we  shall  hereafter  sec)  ;  and  the  antagonist 
doctrine,  taken  alone,  presents  difficulties  that  are  equally 
insnrmountable.  To  rest  with  the  unqualified  assertion  that, 
antecedent  to  experience,  the  mind  is  a  blank,  is  to  ignore 
the  questions — whence  comes  the  power  of  organizing  expe- 
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riencea  ?  whence  arise  the  different  degrees  of  that  power 
possessed  by  different  races  of  organisms,  and  different 
individuals  of  the  same  race  ?  If,  at  birth,  there  exists 
nothing  but  a  passive  receptivity  of  impressions,  why 
is  not  a  horse  as  educable  as  a  man  ?  Should  it  be 
said  that  language  makes  the  difference,  then  why  do 
not  the  cat  and  the  dog,  reared  in  the  samo  household, 
arrive  at  cqaal  degrees  and  kinds  of  intelligence  ?  TJnder- 
stood  in  its  current  form,  the  experience- hypothesis  implies 
that  the  presence  of  a  definitely -organized  nervous  system 
is  a  circumstance  of  no  moment — a  fact  not  needing  to  he 
taken  into  account  I  Yet  it  is  the  all-importaut  fact — the 
fact  to  which,  in  one  sense,  the  criticisms  of  Liebnitz  and 
others  pointed — the  fact  without  which  an  assimilation  of  ei- 
perienccs  is  inexplicable.  Tbrooghout  the  animal 

kingdom  in  general,  the  actions  are  dependent  on  the 
nervous  structure.  The  physiologist  shows  us  that  eaoh 
reflex  movement  implies  the  agency  of  certain  nerves  and 
ganglia;  that  a  development  of  complicated  instincts  ia 
accompanied  by  complication  of  the  nervous  centres  and 
their  commissural  connexions;  that  the  same  creataro  in 
different  stages,  as  larva  and  imago  for  example,  changes  its 
instincts  as  its  nervous  structure  changes ;  and  that  as  we 
advance  to  creatures  of  high  intelligence,  a  vast  increase  in 
the  size  and  in  the  complexity  of  the  nervous  system  takes 
place.  What  ia  the  obvious  inference  ?  It  is  that  the 
ability  to  co-ordinate  impressions  and  to  perform  the  appro- 
priate actions,  always  implies  the  pre-existenco  of  certain 
nerves  arranged  in  a  certain  way.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  human  brain  ?  It  is  that  the  many  established  rela- 
tions among  its  parts,  stand  for  so  many  establislusd  rela- 
tions  among  the  psychical  changes.  Each  of  the  constant 
connexions  among  the  fibres  of  the  cerebral  masses,  answers 
to  some  constant  connexion  of  phenomena  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  race.  Just  as  the  organized  arrangement  sub- 
sisting between  the  sensory  nei-ves  of  the  nostrils  and  the 
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ftiotor  nerves  of  the  respiratory  mascles^  not  only  makes 
possible  a  sneeze,  but  also,  in  the  newly-born  infant,  implies 
sneezings  to  be  hereafter  performed ;    so,  all  the  organized 
arrangements  subsisting  among  the  nerves  of  the  infant's 
brain,  not  only  make  possible  certain  combinations  of  im- 
pressions, bnt  also  imply  that  such  combinations  will  here- 
after be  made — ^imply  that  there  are  answering  combina- 
tions in  the  outer  world — ^imply  a  preparedness  to  cognize 
these  combinations— imply  faculties  of  comprehending  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  resulting  compound  psychical  changes, 
do  not  take  place  with  the  same  readiness  and  automatic 
precision  as  the  simple  reflex  action  instanced — ^it  is  true 
that  some  individual  experiences  seem  required  to  establish 
them.     But  while  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
combinations  are  highly  involved,  extremely  varied  in  their 
modes  of  occurrence,  made  up  therefore  of  psychical  rela- 
tions less  completely  coherent,  and  hence  need  further  repe- 
titions to  perfect  them ;   it  is  in  a  much  greater  degree  due 
to  the  fact  that  at  birth  the  organization  of  the  brain  is  in- 
complete, and  does  not  cease  its  spontaneous  progress  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  afterwards.     Those  who  contend  that 
knowledge  results  wholly  from  the  experiences  of  the  indi- 
vidual, ignoring  as  they  do  the  mental  evolution   which 
accompanies  the  autogenous  development  of  the  nervous 
system,  fall  into   an  error  as   great  as  if  they  were  to 
ascribe  all  bodily  growth  and  structure  to  exercise,  for- 
getting the  innate   tendency  to  assume   the  adult   form. 
Were  the  infant  bom  with  a  full-sized  and   completely- 
constructed  brain,  their  position  would  bo  less  untenable. 
Bat,  as   the  case  stands,  the  gradually-increasing  intelli- 
gence displayed  throughout  childhood  and  youth,  is  more 
attributable  to  the  completion  of  the  cerebral  organization, 
than  to  the  individual  experiences — a  truth  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  adult  life  there  is  sometimes  displayed  a  high 
.endowment  of  some  faculty  which,  during  education,  was 
never  bcDught  into  play.     Doubtless,  experiences  received 
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thought.  Doubtless,  the  organized  and  semi -organized 
arrangements  existing  among  the  cerebral  nerves,  can  give 
no  knowledge  until  there  has  been  a  presentation  of  the 
external  relatious  to  which  they  correspond.  And  doubts 
less,  the  child's  daily  observations  and  reasonings  aid  the 
formation  of  those  involved  nervous  connexions  that  are  b\ 
process  of  spontaneous  evolution ;  just  as  its  daily  gambola 
ftid  the  development  of  its  limbs.  But  saying  this  is  qnita 
a  different  thing  from  saying  that  its  intelligence  is  wholly  , 
produced  by  its  experiences.  That  is  an  utterly  inadmift- 
aible  doctrine — a  doctrine  which  makes  the  presence  of  a 
brain  meaningless — a  doctrine  which  makes  idiotcy  unac- 
countable. 

In  the  sense,  then,  that  there  exist  in  the  nervous  system 
certain  pre-established  relations  answering  to  relations  in 
the  environment,  there  is  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  "  forms  of 
intuition  "—not  the  truth  which  its  defenders  suppose,  but 
a  parallel  truth.  Corresponding  to  ab.tolutc  external  rela- 
tions, there  are  established  in  the  structure  of  the  nervous 
system  absolute  internal  relations — relations  that  are  poten- 
tiiilly  prc-^i-Tit  bi'fore  birth  in  the  shape  ol'  dofiuitc  utrvous 
connexions ;  that  are  antecedent  to,  and  independent  of, 
individual  experiences ;  and  that  are  automatically  dis- 
closed along  with  the  first  cognitions.  And,  as  here  un- 
derstood, it  is  not  only  these  fundamental  relations  which 
are  thns  pre- determined ;  but  also  hosts  of  other  relations 
of  a  more  or  less  constant  kind,  which  are  cougenitally 
represented  by  more  or  less  complete  nervous  connex;- 
ions.  Bat  these  pre-determined  internal  i-elations, 

thongh  independent  of  the  experiences  of  the  individual, 
are  not  independent  of  experiences  in  general :  they  have 
been  determined  by  the  experiences  of  preceding  organisma. 
The  corollary  here  drawn  from  the  general  argument  is, 
that  the  human  brain  is  an  organized  register  of  infinitely- 
B  experiences  received  during  the  evolution  of  life. 
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or  rather^  daring  the  evolntion  of  that  series  of  organisms 
through  which  the  human  organism  has  been  reached.  The 
effects  of  the  most  uniform  and  firequent  of  these  experiences 
have  been  successively  bequeathed^  principal  and  interest ; 
and  have  slowly  amounted  to  that  high  intelligence  which 
lies  latent  in  the  brain  of  the  infant — which  the  infant  in 
after  life  exercises  and  perhaps  strengthens  or  further  com- 
plicates— and  which,  with  minute  additions,  it  bequeaths  to 
future  generations.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  European 
inherits  from  twenty  to  thirty  cubic  inches  more  brain  than 
the  Papuan.  Thus  it  happens  that  faculties,  as  of  music, 
which  scarcely  exist  in  some  inferior  human  races,  become 
congenital  in  superior  ones.  Thus  it  happens  that  out  of 
savages  unable  to  count  up  to  the  number  of  their  finger^, 
and  speaking  a  language  containing  only  nouns  and  verba^ 
arise  at  length  our  Newtons  and  Shakspeares. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE   F££Li:{QS. 

§  209.  The  assertion  that  those  psychical  states  wMcH  wo 
class  as  FeelingB,  arc  involved  with,  and  inseparable  from, 
those  which  we  class  as  intellectual  processes,  seems  a  con- 
tradiction to  direct  internal  pcrceptiona.  It  will,  indeed,  bo 
at  once  admitted  that  intcllBctual  processes  cannot  ba  sepa- 
rated from  epi-peripheral  feelingSj  real  or  ideal ;  since,  inva- 
riably, these  are  either  the  immediate  terms,  or  the  ultiinate 
components  of  the  terms,  between  which  relations  are  esta- 
blished in  every  cognition.  But  while  all  will  grant  that 
tho  feelings  initiated  in  us  by  the  fortes  of  the  external 
world,  are,  in  their  presentative  or  representative  forms,  the 
indispensable  materials  of  thought,  and  that  therefore  to 
this  extent  intellect  and  feeling  cannot  bo  parted;  many 
will  demur  to  the  proposition  that  feelings  of  the  ento- 
peripheral  and  central  classes  are  not  separable  from  mtel- 
lectnal  processes. 

Some  approach  towards  a  right  comprehension  of  the 
matter,  will  be  gained  by  recalhng  certain  leading  conclu- 
sions set  down  among  the  Inductions  of  Psychology.  We 
saw  that  Mind  is  composed  of  feehnga  and  the  relations  be- 
tween feelings.  We  saw  that  the  feelings  are  primarily 
divisible  into  the  centrally -initiated  and  the  peripherally- 
initiated  ;  which  last  are  re-divisible  into  those  which  are 
initiated  at  the  enter  surface  of  the  body  and  those  which 
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are  initiated  within  the  body.  On  comparing  these  three 
great  orders  of  feelings^  we  found  that  whereas  the 
epiperipheral  are  relational  to  a  very  great  extent^  the 
entoperipheral^  and  still  more  the  central^  have  but  small 
aptitudes  for  entering  into  relations.  Hence^  by  implication, 
it  was  shown  that  the  relational  element  of  Mind  is  in  no  case 
absent.  But  the  relational  element  of  Mind  is  the  intellec- 
tual element.  Obviously,  then,  no  kind  of  feeling,  sensa- 
tional or  emotional,  can  be  wholly  freed  from  the  intellectual 
element. 

Further,  this  conclusion  is  implied  by  the  argument  ela- 
borated in  the  foregoing  chapters.  If  all  mental  phenomena 
are  incidents  of  the  correspondence  between  the  organism 
and  its  environment ;  and  if  this  correspondence  passes  in- 
sensibly from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  forms  ;  then,  we  may 
be  certain,  a  priori,  that  no  orders  of  Feelings  can  be  com- 
pletely disentangled  from  other  phenomena  of  consciousness. 
We  may  infer  that  they  must  arise  gradually  out  of  the 
lower  forms  of  psychical  action,  by  steps  such  as  lead 
to  the  higher  forms  of  psychical  action  already  traced 
oat ;  and  that  they  must  constitute  another  aspect  of  these. 
This  is  just  what  we  shall  find. 

^  210.  Before  proceeding  to  the  synthetic  interpretation, 
it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  even  in  our  ordinary  experi- 
ences, the  impossibility  of  dissociating  the  psychical  states 
classed  as  intellectual  from  those  seemingly  most  unlike 
psychical  states  classed  as  emotional,  may  be  discerned. 
While  we  continue  to  compare  such  extreme  forms  of 
the.  two  as  an  inference  and  a  fit  of  anger,  we  may  fancy 
that  they  are  entirely  distinct.  But  if  we  examine  interme- 
diate modes  of  consciousness,  we  shall  quickly  find  some 
which  are  both  cognitive  and  emotive.  Take  the 

the  state  of  mind  produced  by  seeing  a  beautiful  statue. 
Primarily,  this  is  a  co-ordination  of  the  visual  impressions 
which  the  statue  gives,  resulting  in  a  consciousness  of  what 
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they  mean;  and  this  wo  call  a  purely  uitelleotual  act.  BbK' 
usually  this  act  canaot  be  performed  without  some  ploasmv 
able  feehng  of  the  emotional  order.  Should  it  be  said  that 
this  emotion  arises  from  the  many  ideua  associated  with  the 
human  form,  the  rejoinder  is,  that  though  iheae  aid  in  ita 
production,  it  cannot  be  altogether  so  accounted  for  j  seeing 
that  we  feel  a  kindred  pleasure  on  contemplating  a  fine 
building.  If  it  be  urged  that,  even  in  this  caee,  collateiul 
states  of  consciooeneBS  are  induced  which  suffice  to  explain 
the  emotion,  then,  whence  results  the  gratification  given  oa 
looking  at  a  simple  curve — an  ellipse  or  parabola  ?  The 

manifest  difficulty  in  disentangling  the  cognitive  from  the 
emotive  in  these  cases,  becomes,  in  other  cases,  an  impossi- 
bility. Not  only  does  the  state  of  consciousness  produced 
by  a  molody  show  us  cognition  and  emotion  inextricably 
entangled,  but  the  state  of  consciousness  produced  by  a 
single  beautiful  tone  does  so.  Not  only  is  a  combination  of 
colours,  as  ID  a  landscape,  productive  of  a  pleasurable  feeling 
beyond  that  due  to  more  sensations ;  but  there  is  pleasore 
accompanying  the  perception  of  even  one  colour,  when  of 
great  purity  or  brilliance.  Nay,  the  touch  of  a  perfectly 
smooth  or  soft  surface  causes  an  agreeable  oonsoionsness. 
In  all  these  cases  the  simple  distinct  feeling  directly  aroused 
by  the  outer  agent,  is  joined  with  some  compound  va^e 
feeling  indirectly  aroused.     (See  §  138.) 

Otherwise  pat,  the  matter  stands  thus.  The  materials 
dealt  vrith  in  ev^  cognitive  process  are  either  sensations  or 
the  representations  of  them.  These  sensations,  and  by  im- 
plication the  representations  of  them,  are  habitually  in  some 
d^ree  ^reeable  or  disagreeable.  Hence,  only  in  those  rare 
cases  in  which  both  its  terms  and  its  remote  associations  are 
absolutely  indifferent,  can  an  act  of  cognition  be  abso- 
lutely free  from  emotion.  Conversely,  as  every  emotion 
involves  the  presentation  or  representation  of  objects  and 
actions ;  and  as  the  perceptions,  and  by  implication  the 
recollections,  of  objects  and  actions,  M  imply  cognitions; 
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ijb  follows  iliafc  no  emotion  can  be  absohUely  tree  firom  cog- 
nition. 

§  211.  The  relation  between  intelligence  and  feeling  will 
be  most  dearly  understood  on  studying  the  relation  between 
perception  and  sensation^  which  are  the  simplest  forms  of 
the  two. 

Every  sensation^  to  be  known  as  one^  must  be  perceived ; 
and  must  so  be  in  one  respect  a  perception.  Every  percep- 
tion must  be  made  np  of  combined  sensations ;  and  must  so 
be  in  one  respect  sensational.  But  though  they  have  the 
Bame  essential  elements^  these  elements  are  not  similarly 
dcnninant  in  the  two.  In  sensation^  consciousness  is  occu- 
pied with  certain  affections  of  the  organism.  In  percep- 
tion, consciousness  is  occupied  with  the  relations  among 
those  affections.  Sensations  are  primary  undecomposable 
states  of  consciousness;  while  perceptions  are  secondary 
.decomposable  states^  consisting  of  changes  from  one  primary 
state  to  another.  Hence^  as  continuance  of  the  primary  states 
is  inconsistent  with  the  occurrence  of  changes^  it  follows 
that  consciousness  of  the  changes  is  in  antagonism  with 
consciousness  of  the  states  between  which  they  occur.  So 
that  perception  and  sensation  are^  as  it  were^  ever  tending 
io  exclude  each  other^  but  never  succeeding.  Indeed, 

consciousness  continues  only  in  virtue  of  this  conflict. 
Without  the  primary  affections  of  consciousness^  there  can 
be  no  changes  from  one  primary  affection  to  another ;  and 
without  changes  from  one  to  another^  there  can  be  no 
primaiy  affections,  since  in  the  absence  of  changes  con- 
sciousness ceases.  Neither  consciousness  of  the  changes, 
nor  of  the  affections  between  which  they  occur,  can  exist  by 
itself.  Nevertheless,  either  may  so  predominate  as  greatly 
to  subordinate  the  other.  When  the  changes  are  so  rapid 
that  the  states  forming  their  antecedents  and  consequents 
do  not  last  for  appreciable  times,  consciousness  is  almost 
whoUy  occupied  vdth  changes — ^with  the  relations  among 
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sensations :  sensations  are  present  so  for  only  as  is  needfn] 
for  the  estttbli aliment  of  relations  among  them  j  and  we  havo 
that  condition  of  consciousness  called  perception.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  states  ftirming  the  antecedents  and 
consequents  of  the  changes  have  considerable  persistence,  or 
rather  when  they  are  not  permanently  destroyed  by  the 
changes  but  continually  return,  and  are  thus  broken  by  the 
changes  only  bo  far  as  is  needfal  to  maintain  conacionsncaa 
— when,  therefore,  some  one  of  them  by  its  continuons  recur- 
rence, greatly  predominates  over  others ;  then  there  results 
the  condition  of  conscioaaness  called  sensation. 

Now  this  is  just  the  relationship  which  exists  throaghoot 
between  knowing  in  general  and  feeling  in  general.  Thoagh 
differing  from  Sir  William  Hamilton  respecting  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  antagonism  between  perception  and  sensa- 
tion, I  agree  with  him  in  holding  that  the  same  antagonism 
holds  between  cognition  and  emotion.  The  differences  are 
simply  differences  that  arise  from  successive  complications. 
As,  out  of  those  simple  perceptions  forming  the  lowest  class 
of  cognitions,  the  higher  cognitions  result  by  the  com- 
pounding of  perceptions  ;  so,  out  of  those  simple  sensations 
forming  the  lowest  class  of  feelings,  the  higher  feelings  arise 
by  the  compounding  of  sensations.  And  as,  when  cognitions 
grow  highly  compound  their  elements  become  too  name- 
rouB  to  be  all  present  together,  and  so  become  partly  repre- 
sentative, and  afterwards  sometimes  wholly  representative ; 
so,  when  the  feelings  grow  highly  compound  their  elements 
become  too  numerous  to  bo  all  present  together,  and  so 
become  partly  representative,  and  afterwards  sometimes 
wholly  representative.     These  positions  require  elucidation. 

It  has  been  from  time  to  time  pointed  out  that,  in  the 
development  of  Mind,  there  is  a  progressive  consoli- 
dation of  states  of  consciousness.  States  of  consciousness 
once  separate  become  indissociable.  Other  states  that 
were  originally  united  with  difficulty,  grow  so  coherent 
as    to    follow    one    another    without    efibrt.       And    thus 
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there  arise  large  aggregations  of  states^  answering  to  com- 
plex external  things — animals^  men^  bnildings — ^which  are 
80  welded  together  as  to  be  practically  single  states.  But 
this  integration^  by  nniting  a  large  nmnber  of  related  sensa- 
tions into  one  state,  does  not  destroy  them.  Though  sub- 
ordinated as  parts  of  a  whole,  they  still  exist.  And  being 
seYerally  in  their  original  forms,  feelings ^  this  state  which  is 
composed  of  them  is  a  feeling — a  feeling  produced  by  the 
fbsing  of  a  number  of  minor  feelings.  Hence  a  certain 
pleasure  accompanying  all  kinds  of  perceptions ;  as  every 
child  shows  us.  Not  only,  however,  does  this  hold  with  the 
gronps  of  simple  sensations  that  are  united  to  form  percep- 
tions; but  it  holds  with  groups  of  these  groups.  When 
the  composite  states  of  consciousness  answering  to  single 
complex  objects,  become  sufficiently  consolidated ;  then,  if 
the  daily  experiences  present  some  constant  assemblage  of 
complex  objects,  such  as  those  distinguishing  a  particular 
locality,  there  results  a  consolidation  of  these  into  a  still 
larger  aggregate  of  states:  the  feelings  severally  consti- 
tuted by  these  composite  states,  are,  in  their  turn,  merged 
into  a  more  composite  feeling,  which  in  its  mixed  and  com- 
paratively massive  character  verges  on  the  emotional.  And 
then  from  the  union  of  this  composite  feeling  with  other 
composite  feelings,  the  elements  of  which  are  mainly  repre- 
sentative, such  as  those  implied  in  the  domestic  relations, 
there  is  produced  an  extremely  involved  and  massive 
feeling  of  the  emotional  order,  answering  to  the  idea, 
home.  But  now  let  it  be  remarked  that  as  fast 

as  these  compound  states  of  consciousness  in  their  ascend- 
ing grades,  severally  become,  by  integration  of  their 
dements,  practically  single ;  so  fast  do  they  begin  to  play 
the  same  parts  in  the  mental  processes  that  single  states 
do.  The  continuance  of  a  sensation  being  inconsistent  with 
the  occurrence  of  a  change,  we  saw  that  consciousness  of 
changes,  or  relations  among  sensations,  is  ever  at  variance 
with    consciousness    of    the   sensations.       Here    we    may 
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similarly  see  that  in  proportion  aa  a  composite  feeling  inclnj^l 
ing  many  Bonsations  aud  their  relations,  becomes  consoltifl 
dated,  its  continuance  must  be  at  variaucQ  with  the  occurrenoen 
of  a  change  to  some  other  composite  feeling ;  that  is — must 
be  at  variance  wjth  the  establiahment  of  a  relation  between 
the  thing    causing  such  composite  feeling,   and    anything 
eke ;  that  is — must  be  at  variance  with  cognition.     And 
hence  arises  the  fact  known  to  persons  analytically  inclined, 
that  when  they  think  about  any  gratification  they  are  re- 
ceiving— speculate   upon   the   cause  of  it,  or  criticise   the 
object  of  it — the  gratification  ia  snapended. 

These  several  expositions  have,  1  think,  made  it  dear 
that  cognition  and  feeling,  throughout  all  phases  of  their 
evolation,  are  at  once  antithetical  and  inseparable.  The 
implication  is  that  they  are  but  different  aspects  of  the  same 
development,  and  may  so  be  expected  to  arise  from  tho 
same  root  by  the  same  process.  This  being  understood  we 
may  now  go  on  to  consider  the  feelings  synthetically. 

§  212.  Where  action  is  perfectly  automatic,  feeling  does 
not  exist.  Of  this  we  havo  severnl  pvoofH.  We  have  the 
proof  that  in  creatures  most  markedly  exhibiting  them, 
automatic  actions  go  on  equally  well  when  the  chief  nervous 
centre  has  been  removed.  We  have  the  proof  that  our  own 
automatic  actions  are  unaccompanied  by  feelings :  as  wit- 
ness those  of  the  viscera  in  their  normal  states.  And  w© 
have  the  further  proof  that  actions  which  in  ourselves  ape 
partly  voluntary,  partly  reflex  {as  that  by  which  the  foot  is 
withdrawn  from  scalding  water),  and  which,  so  long  as  they 
are  accompanied  by  feeling,  are  accompanied  by  will,  be- 
come more  energetically  automatic  if  feeling  is  lost.  When 
injury  of  the  afferent  nerves  has  destroyed  sensibihty  in  a 
limb,  the  slightest  stimnlns,  as  tho  touch  of  a  feather,  pro- 
duces reflex  movements  that  are  stronger  than  those  pro- 
duced in  a  limb  retaining  its  sensibility. 

This  antagonism  of  automatic  action  and  feeling  will  be 
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better  understood  on  observing  that  feeling  involves  a  per- 
sistence which  aatomatic  action  negatives.  To  have  the 
state  of  consciousness  recognizable  as  a  particular  feelings 
implies  some  duration  of  that  state ;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
fills  a  smaller  interval  in  the  chain  of  statos^  in  the  same 
proportion  does  it  lapse  out  of  consciousness — ^in  the  same 
proportion  does  it  cease  to  be  felt.  The  proposition  is  a 
tmism.  To  say  that  a  state  of  consciousness  has  consider- 
able continuity^  is  to  say  that  it  is  a  distinct  element  of 
consciousness ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  being  known  or 
felt.  To  say  that  it  has  scarcely  any  continuity,  is  to  say 
that  it  forms  a  scarcely  perceivable  element  in  conscious- 
ness; which  is  the  same  thing  as  being  scarcely  at  all 
known  or  felt.  And  to  say  that  it  is  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness having  no  appreciable  length,  is  to  say  that  it  forms  no 
element  in  consciousness ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  being 
not  known  or  felt.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  a  set 
of  psychical  changes  occurs  instantaneously,  the  psychical 
states  forming  the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  the 
changes  are  not  felt ;  and  the  further  the  consolidation  of 
any  set  of  psychical  changes  is  carried,  the  more  complete 
moat  be  the  absence  of  feeling.  Now  the  completely-con- 
solidated sets  of  changes  are  the  automatic  changes.  The 
aatomatic  changes  are  those  of  which  the  elements  are 
practically  fused  into  one  change.  Consequently,  where  all 
the  psychical  actions  are  perfectly  automatic,  there  is  no 
feeling* 

While  an  entire  absence  of  Memory  and  Beason  is  accom- 
panied by  an  entire  absence  of  Feeling,  the  same  progress 
which  gives  origin  to  Memory  and  Beason  simultaneously 
gives  origin  to  Feeling.  For  what  did  we  find  to  be  the 
drcumstances  under  which  Memory  and  Beason  become 
nascent  7  We  found  that  when  the  adjustments  of  the 
oiganism  to  its  environment  begin  to  take  in  involved  and 
infrequent  groups  of  outer  relations — ^when,  consequently, 
the  answering  groups  of  inner  relations  include  many  ele- 
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ments,  of  wtich  somo  are  not  often  repeated  in  expeneiu 
— when,  that  is,  there  are  formed  groups  of  inner  rolatio 
whose  components  are  imperfectly  coherent — when,  aa  i 
necGBsary  result,  there  come  to  be  hesitating  autouia.tic 
actions ;  then,  Memory  and  Reason  simultaneously  become 
nascent.  The  ceasing  to  bo  automatic  and  the  becoming 
rationfti,  are,  as  we  saw,  the  same  thing.  We  have  jost 
seen,  however,  that  when  psychical  changes  are  perfectly 
automatic,  they  are  without  feeling.  The  existence  of  feel- 
ing we  have  seen  to  imply  psychical  atatea  having  some  per- 
aiatence.  But  psychical  states  having  some  persistence  aro 
the  states  which  result  when  automatic  action  fails.  Thus 
then,  aa  the  psychical  changes  become  too  complicated  to 
be  pei-fectly  automatic,  they  become  incipiently  sensational. 
Memory,  Reason,  and  Feeling  take  their  rise  at  the  same 
time. 

A.  confirmation  of  this  view,  parallel  to  confirmationa  give 
in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  may  be  set  down.  Among 
our  own  mental  processes,  many  which  were  once  slow,  and 
were  then  accompanied  by  feeling,  are  by  the  aomo  repeti- 
tion which  renders  them  automatic,  also  rendered  indifferent 
or  feelingless.  This  ia  equally  the  case  whether  the  accom- 
panying feelings  are  painful  or  pleasurable.  lu 
spelling  out  its  reading-lessons,  the  child  experiences  a 
disagreeable  sense  of  effort ;  but  in  the  adult,  the  identifi- 
cation of  words  is  a  totally  unemotional  process.  The 
learning  of  a  new  language  requires  labour  that  is  more 
or  leas  unpleasant,  and  the  first  attempts  to  speak  it  soon 
produce  weariness ;  but  after  due  practice  it  is  spoken  with 
entire  indifference.  And  not  to  multiply  illustrations,  I 
may  quote  the  general  remark  that  habit  renders  easy  the 
actions  that  once  were  hard,  as  showing  that  this  law 
holds  throughout;  since  by  calling  actions  hard  we  meaa 
to  some  extent  painfiil,  and  becoming  easy  is  ceasing  to  be 
painful.  Equally  general  is  the  kiudj-ed  truth. 
So  long  as  the  combinations  of  properties  they  present  aro 
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new  to  it^  the  commonest  objects  give  pleasure  to  the 
infant;  but  as  &st  as^  by  constant  repetition^  the  com- 
pound impressions  produced  become  consolidated  into  per- 
fect cognitions  of  the  objects^  so  fietst  do  the  objects  become 
indifferent.  Throughout  childhood^  youth^  and  manhood^ 
the  same  fact  is  daily  manifested.  The  often-repeated 
groups  of  psychical  changes  cease  to  be  interesting ;  and 
there  arises  a  demand  for  those  that  have  not  been  experi- 
enced^ or  have  been  little  experienced. 

The  parallel  is  complete.  We  found  that  not  only  do 
Memory  and  Beason  begin  where  the  psychical  changes 
cease  to  be  automatic ;  but  that  where  they  have  existed 
ihey  disappear  when^  by  perpetual  repetition^  the  psychical 
changes  become  automatic.  And  here  we  find  both  that 
Feeling  arises  under  the  same  conditions^  and  that  it  ceases 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Let  us  now  devote  our  attention  to  the  genesis  of  Feel- 
ings of  more  complex  kinds. 

§  213.   When  there    come  to   be  cases  in  which  two 
very  similar  groups  of  external  attributes   and  relations 
have    been    followed   in    experience    by   different    motor 
changes ;    and  when^  consequently^  the  presentation  of  one 
of   these    groups    partially    excites    two    sets    of   motor 
changes^  each  of  which  is  prevented  by  their  mutual  anta- 
gonism from  at  once  taking   place ;    then^   while  one   of 
these    sets   of  nascent  motor   changes   and  nascent   im- 
pressions habitually  accompanying  it^  constitutes  a  metnory 
of  such  motor  changes  as  before  performed  and  impressions 
as  before  received,  and  while  it  also  constitutes  a  prevision 
of  the  action  appropriate  to  the  new  occasion,  it  further  con- 
stitutes the  desire  to  perform  tlic  action.     For  different  as 
these  three  things  eventually  become,  they  arc  originally 
erne.     A  further  development  of  an  illustration  already  used 
will  make  this  manifest.  Suppose  the  subject  of 

the    psychical    phenomena  we    are    considering,    to   have 
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occaaiotial  oxperiences  of  two  animala  somewhat  similar  in 
colour,  size,  and  general  contour,  one  of  which  aorvca  for 
prey  and  the  other  of  which  is  a  dangerona  enemy.  Tho 
complex  impression  produced  by  the  enemy,  has  been  foW 
lowed  in  experience  by  injuries,  by  sotno  dofonaive  ttctious, 
by  certain  cries,  and  CTentually  by  flight.  The  complex 
impression  produced  by  the  prey  has  been  followed  in  ex- 
perience by  motions  of  porsuit,  by  eucceaafiil  ^appling  and 
biting,  byprocessoaof  tearing  to  pieces  and  awallowing.  But 
Bs  those  two  complex  impressioDS  have  many  elemeuta  in 
common,  each  tends  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  confuaiou  between 
them,  to  arouse  either  of  these  two  sets  of  psychical  changes; 
and  when  one  of  these  similar  animals  is  seen,  each  set  be* 
comes  nascent  according  as  the  impression  produced  varies. 
At  one  moment  the  defensive  actions,  the  cries,  and  the 
movements  of  escape,  which  have  followed  some  such  im- 
pression as  that  received,  tend  to  arise;  and  the  next 
moment  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  perceived  animal  so 
alters  the  impression,  as  partially  to  excite  the  psychical 
states  in  volved  inpnrsuit,  attack,  destroying,  and  devouring. 
But  whrat  is  either  of  these  piirtiiil  excitations  ?  It  ia  nothing' 
else  than  an  emotional  impulse — a  combination  of  represen- 
tative feelings  which  forms  the  stimulus  to  action — a  desire. 
To  have  in  a  slight  degree  such  psychical  states  as  accom- 
pany the  reception  of  wounds,  and  are  experienced  during 
flight,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  what  we  call  fear.  And  to  have 
in  a  slight  degree  such  psychical  states  as  the  processes  of 
catching,  killing,  and  eating  imply,  is  to  have  the  desires  to 
catch,  kill,  and  eat.  That  the  propensities  to  the 

acts  are  nothing  else  than  nascent  excitations  of  the 
psychical  state  involved  in  the  acts,  is  proved  by  the  natnral 
language  of  the  propensities.  Fear,  when  strong,  expresses 
itself  in  cries,  in  eflbrts  to  escape,  in  palpitations,  in 
tremblings ;  and  these  are  just  the  manifestations  that  ^ 
along  with  an  actnal  suffering  of  the  evil  feared.  The  de- 
structive psesion  is  shown  in  a  general  tension  of  the  mas- 
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cnlar  system^  in  gnasliiiig  of  teeth  and  protmsion  of  the 
clawB^  in  dilated  eyes  and  nostrils,  in  growls ;  and  these  are 
weaker  forms  of  the  actions  that  accompany  the  killing  of 
prey.  To  such  objective  evidences,  every  one  can  add  sub- 
jective evidences.  Every  one  can  testify  that  the  psychical 
state  called  fear,  consists  of  mental  representations  of  certain 
painful  results ;  and  that  the  one  called  anger,  consists  of 
mental  representations  of  the  actions  and  impressions  which 
would  occur  while  inflicting  some  kind  of  pain. 

Possibly  it  may  be  objected,  that  to  describe  the  group  of 
nascent  psychical  changes  produced  by  some  complex  im- 
pression, as  constituting  at  once  a  memory  of  the  psychical 
changes  which  had  before  followed  this  impression  and  a 
duire  again  to  go  through  such  changes,  is  absurd ;  since 
ihe  subject-matter  of  memory  is  retrospective,  while  that  of 
desire  is  prospective.  The  reply  is,  that  though,  when  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence  has  been  reached,  these  nascent 
changes  are  joined  with  a  consciousness  of  time  past  and 
time  future,  and  so  come  to  have  different  aspects ;  yet,  at 
the  stage  in  which  automatic  action  merges  into  the  higher 
finros  of  action,  no  such  abstract  conception  as  that  of  Time 
can  exist,  and  no  such  duality  of  aspect  in  these  groups  of 
nascent  psychical  changes  can  arise.  And  a  further  reply 
is,  that  even  in  ourselves,  acts  and  feelings  which  become 
nascent  in  connexion  with  the  idea  of  something  prospective, 
are  at  the  same  time  retrospective;  since  they  cannot  be 
represented  at  all  unless  they  have  been  previously  pre- 
sented in  experience,  and  the  representation  of  anything 
previously  presented  is  memory. 

§  214.  The  progress  from  those  forms  of  feeling  consider- 
ably compounded  to  those  highly-compounded  forms  of  feel- 
ing seen  in  human  beings,  equally  harmonizes  with  the 
general  principles  of  evolution  that  have  been  laid  down. 
We  saw  that  advance  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex 
cognitions,  is  explicable  on  the  principle  that  the  outer  rela- 
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tions  produce  the  inner  relations.  We  shall  see  that  this-' 
flame  principle  sappliea  an  explanation  of  the  advance  froai 
the  Bimpleat  to  the  most  complex  feelings. 

For  when  the  development  of  Life  reaches  this  repeatedly-. 
described  stage  in  which  automatic  actions  merge  into 
actions  that  are  at  once  conscious,  rational,  and  emotive;  whali 
mast  be  the  effect  of  further  experiences  7  The  effect  moafc 
be  that  if,  in  connexion  with  a  gronp  of  inapreasions  and  the 
nascent  motor  changes  resulting  from  it,  there  is  habitaally 
experienced  some  other  impression  or  group  of  impressions, 
Bouie  other  motor  change  or  group  of  motor  changes,  this 
will,  in  process  of  time,  bo  rendered  so  coherent  to  tha 
original  group,  that  it,  too,  will  become  nascent  when 
the  original  group  becomes  nascent,  and  will  render  tbe 
original  group  nascent  if  it  is  itself  induced.  Let  us  taka 
a   case.  If  along  with   the  ruaning  down   of 

certain  prey,  a  certain  scent  has  been  habitually  expe- 
rienced, then,  the  presentation  of  that  scent  will  render 
nascent  the  motor  changes  and  impressions  which  ticconi- 
pany  the  running  down  of  the  prey.  If  the  motor  changes 
and  impressions  that  precede  and  accompany  the  catching 
of  prey,  have  been  constantly  followed  by  destructive 
actions,  then,  when  they  are  rendered  nascent,  they  will  in 
their  turn  render  nascent  the  psychical  states  implied  by 
destructive  actions.  And  if  these  have  been  followed  by 
those  connected  with  eating,  then  those  connected  with 
eating  will  also  be  made  nascent.  So  that  the  simple 
olfactory  sensation  will  make  nascent  those  many  and 
varied  states  of  consciousness  involved  in  the  running 
down,  catching,  killing,  and  eating  of  prey  r  the  sensa- 
tions, visual,  auditory,  tactual,  gustatory,  muscular,  that 
are  bound  up  with  the  successive  phases  of  these  actions, 
will  be  present  to  consciousness  as  what  we  call  ideas — will, 
in  their  aggregate,  constitute  the  desires  to  catch,  kill,  and 
devour — and  will,  in  conjunction  with  that  olfactory  sensa- 
tion which  aroused  them  all,  form  the  impulse  which  seta 
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going  the  limbs  in  pursuit.  The  entire  genesis  of  these 
emotions  thus  results  from  successive  complications  in  the 
groups  of  psychical  states  that  are  co-ordinated;  and  is 
just  as  much  determined  by  experience  as  is  the  union  of 
any  two  simple  sensations  that  constantly  occur  together. 

A  like  explanation  may  be  given  of  emotions  which  leave 
the  subject  of  them  comparatively  passive ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  produced  by  scenery.  By  compounding  groups  of  sensa- 
tions and  ideas  there  are  at  length  formed  those  vast  aggre- 
gations which  a  grand  landscape  excites  and  suggests.  An 
infant  taken  into  the  midst  of  mountains,  is  totally  un- 
affected ;  but  is  delighted  with  the  small  group  of  attributes 
and  relations  presented  in  a  toy.  Children  can  appreciate, 
and  be  pleased  with,  the  more  complicated  relations  of 
household  objects  and  localities— of  the  garden,  the  field, 
and  the  street.  But  it  is  only  in  youth  and  mature  age, 
when  individual  things  and  small  assemblages  of  them  have 
become  familiar  and  are  automatically  cognizable,  that  those 
immense  assemblages  which  landscapes  present  can  be  ade- 
quately grasped,  and  the  highly  integrated  states  of  con- 
sciousness produced  by  them,  oxporicnced.  Then,  however, 
the  various  minor  groups  of  states  that  have  been  in  earlier 
days  severally  produced  by  trees  and  flowers,  by  fields  and 
moors  and  rocky  wastes,  by  streams,  by  cascades,  by  ravines 
and  precipices,  by  blue  skies  and  clouds  and  storms,  are 
aroused  together.  Along  with  the  immediate  sensations 
there  are  partially  excited  the  myriads  of  sensations 
that  have  been  in  times  past  received  from  objects  such 
as  those  presented;  further,  there  are  partially  excited 
the  multitudinous  incidental  feelings  that  were  experienced 
on  these  many  past  occasions ;  and  there  are  also  excited 
certain  deeper,  but  now  vague,  combinations  of  states  wliich 
were  organized  in  the  race  during  barbarous  times,  when  its 
pleasurable  activities  were  chiefly  aniung  the  woods  and 
waters.  And  out  of  all  these  excitations,  some  of  them 
actual  but  most  of  them  nascent,  is  composed  the  emotion 
which  a  fine  landscape  produces  in  us. 
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§  215.  One  of  the  corollariea  from  the  foregoing  doctrines 
is  that,  other  things  equal,  feelings  are  strong  in  proportion 
as  they  include  many  actual  sensations,  or  nascent  senss- 
tions,  or  both.  As  every  one  of  the  elementary  states  of 
coQBuiousness  aggregated  in  the  way  described,  is  originally 
a  feeling  of  aome  kind ;  and  as  progressive  integration 
though  it  abbreviates  each,  leaves  it  to  the  last  a  feeling, 
however  infinitesimal  in  amount ;  it  follows  that  the 
greater  the  accnmolation  of  such  infinitesimal  amounts  of 
feeling,  the  greater  must  be  the  sum  total  of  feeling  ex- 
perienced. Quantity  of  feeling  is  of  two  Mnds — 
that  which  ariaes  from  intense  excitation  of  few  nerves,  and 
that  which  arises  from  slight  excitation  of  many  nerves. 
Thus,  an  unbearable  sensation  results  if  the  tip  of  a  finger 
be  held  in  boiling  water.  Conversely,  though  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  holding  the  tip  of  a  finger  in  water  above 
110*  Fahrenheit,  an  unbearable  sensation  results  if  th© 
whole  body  be  plunged  into  water  of  that  temperatnpe. 
So  that  the  moderate  excitation  of  all  the  nerves  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  equivalent,  as  measured  by- 
its  motor  effects,  to  the  extreme  excitittioii  of  a  few  of  them. 
Similarly,  though  a  very  faint  colour  cannot  be  discerned 
when  it  covers  only  a  very  minute  surface ;  yet,  when  it 
covers  a  great  surface  it  can  be  discerned  with  ease.  And 
that  the  truth  thus  holding  with  actual  sensations,  holds 
also  with  those  nascent  sensations  which,  as  aggregated  into 
masses  of  ideas,  distinct  and  indistinct,  constitute  tbo  emo- 
tions, will  be  manifest  on  calling  to  mind  how  actions  are 
continually  determined  by  the  accumulation  of  motivea ; 
that  is,  by  the  accumulation  of  such  nascent  feelings. 

From  this  corollary  there  is  a  second  corollary.  With  a 
quahfication  to  be  hereafter  made,  the  higher  the  evolution 
rises  the  stronger  do  the  emotions  become.  For  as  the 
increasingly-complex  emotions  successively  developed,  re- 
sult from  integration  of  pre-existing  groups  of  actual  and 
nascent   sensations,  the   resulting   totals  must   grow  con- 
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tinnally  larger.  A  marked  illuBtration  of   this 

tmih  is  fumislied  by  the  passion  which  uiiites  the 
sexes.  This  is  habitually  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  a 
simple  feeling;  whereas  it  is  the  most  compound^  and 
therefore  the  most  powerful^  of  all  the  feelings.  Added  to 
the  purely  physical  elements  of  it^  are  first  to  be  noticed 
those  highly  complex  impressions  produced  by  personal 
beauty;  around  which  are  aggregated  a  variety  of  plea- 
surable ideas,  not  in  themselves  amatory,  but  which  have 
an  organized  relation  to  the  amatory  feeling.  With  this 
there  is  united  the  complex  sentiment  which  we  term 
affection — a  sentiment  which,  as  it  can  exist  between  those 
of  the  same  sex,  must  bo  regarded  as  an  independent  sen- 
timent, but  one  which  is  here  greatly  exalted.  Then  there 
is  the  sentiment  of  admiration,  respect,  or  reverence:  in 
itself  one  of  considerable  power,  and  which  in  this  relation 
becomes  in  a  high  degree  active.  There  comes  next  the 
feeling  called  love  of  approbation.  To  be  preferred  above 
all  the  world,  and  that  by  one  admired  beyond  all  others,  is 
to  have  the  love  of  approbation  gratified  in  a  degree  passing 
every  previous  experience :  especially  as  there  is  added  that 
indirect  gratification  of  it  which  results  from  the  preference 
being  witnessed  by  unconcerned  persons.  Further,  the 
allied  emotion  of  self-esteem  comes  into  play.  To  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  such  attachment  from,  and  sway  over, 
another,  is  a  proof  of  power  which  cannot  fail  agreeably  to 
excite  the  amour  propre.  Yet  again,  the  proprietary  feel- 
ing has  its  share  in  the  general  activity :  there  is  the  plea- 
sure of  possession — the  two  belong  to  each  other.  Once 
more,  the  relation  allows  of  an  extended  liberty  of  action. 
Towards  other  persons  a  restrained  behaviour  is  requisite. 
Bound  each  there  is  a  subtle  boundary  that  may  not  be 
crossed — an  individuality  on  which  none  may  trespass.  But 
in  this  case  the  banders  are  thrown  down;  and  thus  the 
love  of  unrestrained  activity  is  gratified.  Finally,  there  is 
an  exaltation  of  the  sympathies.     Egoistic  pleasures  of  all 
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kinds  are  doubled  by  anotber's  sympathetic  participation  ; 
and  tbe  pleasarea  of  another  are  iidded  to  the  egoistic 
pleasures.  Thus,  round  tbo  physical  fooliug  forming'  the 
nucleus  of  the  whole,  are  gathered  the  feelings  produced  by 
personal  beauty,  that  constituting  simple  attachment,  those 
of  reverence,  of  love  of  approbation,  of  self-esteem,  of  pro- 
perty, of  lovo  of  freedom,  of  sympathy.  These,  all  greatly 
exalted,  and  severally  tending  to  reflect  their  excitements 
on  one  another,  unite  to  form  the  mental  state  we  call 
lovo.  And  83  each  of  them  ia  itself  comprehensive  of  mul- 
titudinous states  of  consciousness,  wo  may  say  that  this 
pasaion  fuses  into  one  immense  aggregate  most  of  the  ele- 
mentary excitations  of  which  wo  are  capable;  and  that 
hence  results  its  irresistible  power. 

Other  emotions  than  those  which  arise  by  the  simple 
aggregation  of  large  groups  of  psychical  states  into  still 
larger  groups,  are  similarly  interpret  able.  There  goes  on 
at  the  same  time,  and  as  a  result  of  the  same  cause,  an  evo- 
lution of  emotions  that  are  not  only  more  complex,  but  also 
more  abstract.  Of  this,  the  love  of  property  supplies  an 
example,  \Vheu  the  development  of  intclligenco 

has  rendered  time  and  locality  cognizable ;  and  when,  by 
consequence,  an  uneaten  portion  of  food  can,  when  hunger 
next  makes  nascent  the  psychical  states  that  accompany 
eating,  be  remembered  as  having  been  left  in  a  particular 
place ;  then,  repetition  of  these  experiences  of  a  satiated 
hunger,  and  a,  subsequently -recurring  hunger  that  prompts 
return  to  the  remaining  food,  will  establish  an  organized 
connexion  between  the  remembrance  of  such  remaining  food 
and  the  various  states  of  consciousness  produced  by  a  retam 
to  it.  Thus  will  be  constituted  an  anticipation  of  a  return 
to  it — a  tendency  to  perform  all  such  actions  accompanying 
a  return  to  it  as  are  not  negatived  by  satiety — a  tendency, 
therefore,  to  take  possession  of  it.  An  analogous  process 
will  develop  a  tendency  to  take  possession  of  some  habitual 
place  of  shelter ;  sad  afterwards  to  take  possession  of  things 
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serving  for  artificial  shelter  and  for  clothing.  Later  stilly 
things  indirectly  connected  with  personal  welfare  will  come 
to  be  included ;  as^  for  instance^  the  club  used  for  a  weapon, 
the  impressions  produced  by  which  will  make  nascent  the 
various  pleasurable  feelings  that  have  accompanied  its  suc- 
cessful use,  and  the  conception  of  further  use.  The  same 
process  rising  to  still  higher  complications,  will  generate  a 
propensity  to  take  possession  not  only  of  various  weapons 
and  appliances  of  daily  life,  but  also  of  the  tools  and 
materials  required  to  make  such  weapons  and  appliances ; 
afterwards  of  the  materials  required  to  make  such  tools ;  and 
80  on  until  the  things  accumulated  for  one  purpose  or  other 
become  numerous  and  varied.  But  now  ob- 

serve that  in  proportion  as  these  things  become  numerous 
and  varied,  and  in  proportion  as  the  acts  of  acquiring  them 
and  preserving  them  become  frequent,  a  great  variety  of 
pleasurable  excitements  will  come  to  be  associated  with  the 
act  of  taking  possession  or  holding  possession.  Hence  this 
act  itself,  being  continually  the  initiator  of  pleasurable  ex- 
citements, will  become  a  source  of  pleasurable  excitement. 
And  as  the  excitement  thus  caused  must  be  more  habitual 
than  that  caused  by  any  particular  order  of  objects ;  as, 
farther,  the  special  excitements  attaching  to  special  objects 
possessed,  must,  in  virtue  of  their  variety,  prevent  the  ex- 
citement of  possession  from  being  connected  with  any  one  of 
them  in  particular;  it  results  that  the  excitement  of  pos- 
session will  grow  into  one  of  a  new  kind,  uniting  into  a 
large  but  vague  aggregate  the  various  excitements  to  which 
it  ministers.  And  when  money  comes  to  be  the  represen- 
tative of  value  in  general — value  as  abstracted  from  special 
objects — ^the  miser  shows  us  how  the  desire  of  possession  in 
the  abstract  may  become  almost  independent  of  those  from 
which  it  arose ;  and  may  exceed  in  strength  any  of  them  in- 
dividoally. 

As  iortiher  illustrating  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  more 
abstract  ^notions,  let  me  add  one  still  in  course  of  evolution 
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among  civilized  men  ;  and  as  yet  but  imperfectly  developed^ 
I  refer  to  the  desire  for  liberty — the  sentiment  of  persosalV 
rights.     A  relation  like  that  which  the  love  of  property  beariM 
to  the  gratifications  which  property  brings,  this  love  of  uifc>i4 
restricted  action  bears  to  the  gratifications  derivable  fromn 
property  and  from  all  other  tkingB.     As  the  satiBfaf-^tion  ofa 
the  one  is  in  securing  the   material  objects  directly  or  ut>  I 
directly  ministering  to  life ;  so  the  satisfaction  of  the  oth«p^ 
is  in  securing  thoao  non-material  conditio)iit  without  whidu 
the  material  objects  can  neither  be  obtained,  nor  preserved,  I 
nor  used.     While  the  possession  of  certain  kinds  and  cx>ni«l 
binations  of  mattfr  is  a  very  general  pre-reqnisito  to  the  fiiLLa 
filment  of  the  desires;  a  still  more  general,  and  indeed  uni>  I 
vereal,  pro-requisite  is  that  freedom  of  mc/i'un  without  whiclk  J 
it  is  not  only  impossible  to  get  and  utilize  such  matter,  batd 
is  impossible  to  perform  any  action  whatever.     This  sen^iifl 
ment  of  personal  rights,  answering  to  certain  complex  ret&ifl 
tions  in  which  the  members  of  a  society  stand  to  one  anothsjd 
— being  a  gratification  in  the  maintenance  uf  sncb  relatioiUH 
with  other  men  as  involve  the  least  restniint  on  individaa|l 
action — ia  mimifostly  fitr  more  abstract,  and  far  wider  in  its  ^ 
co-ordinations,  than  any  other.     As  uniting  in  one  general 
sentiment  the  desire  for  liberty  of  person,  liberty  of  acqui- 
sition and  possession,  liberty  of  movement  from  place  to 
place,  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  trade,  and  so  on,  it  sup- 
poses an  extremely  extensive  aggregation  of  psychical  stato^. 
It  could  not  begin  to  be  organized  until  mankind  grew  into 
permanent  social  relations,  and  it  has  manifestly  long  been 
in  process  of  development. 

It  remains  to  add  the  qualification  which,  as  above  said, 
must  be  made  to  the  assertion  that  these  central  feelings  or 
emotions  grow  in  power  as  they  grow  in  complexity  and  in 
extent  of  integration.  For  though,  other  things  equal,  the 
power  of  an  emotion  thus  compounded  out  of  clusters  of  ele- 
mentary feelings  ideally  revived,  ia  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  such  dementary  feelings  united  in  it ;  yet,  very 
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ofben  other  things  are  not  equal.  Along  with  greatness  of 
number  there  may  be  lowness  of  intensity.  Where,  as  in 
the  above  case,  the  connexions  established  in  experience  are 
extremely  intricate,  comparatively  infirequent,  and  very 
varied,  the  co-ordination  of  the  states  of  consciousness  is 
so  weak  that  they  render  one  another  nascent  in  but  a  feeble 
way ;  and  hence,  the  total  effect  is  in  many  cases  less  than 
that  produced  by  a  smaller  aggregate  more  strongly  ex- 
cited. 

§  216.  After  what  was  said  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter, 
I  need  hardly  say  that  this  evolution  of  composite  feelings 
through  the  progressive  integration  of  psychical  states  that 

are  connected  in  experience,  is  effected  by  the  inheritance  of 
continually-accumulating  modifications. 

The  law  of  development  of  the  mental  activities  considered 
under  their  cognitive  aspect,  equally  applies  to  them  con- 
sidered under  their  emotional  aspect.  That  gradual  organi- 
zation of  forms  of  thought  which  we  saw  results  from  the 
experience  of  uniform  external  relations,  is  accompanied  by 
the  organization  of  forms  of  feeling  similarly  resulting. 
Given  a  rstce  of  organisms  habitually  placed  in  contact  with 
any  complex  set  of  circumstances,  and  if  its  members  are 
already  able  to  co-ordinate  the  impressions  made  by  each  of 
the  various  minor  groups  of  phenomena  composing  this  set 
of  circumstances,  there  will  slowly  be  established  in  them  a 
co-ordination  of  these  compound  impressions  corresponding 
to  this  set  of  circumstances.  The  constant  experiences  of 
successive  generations  will  gradually  strengthen  the  ten- 
dency of  all  the  component  clusters  of  psychical  states  to 
make  one  another  nascent.  And  when  ultimately  the  unien  of 
them,  expressed  in  the  inherited  organic  structure,  becomes 
innate,  it  will  constitute  what  we  call  an  emotion  or  senti- 
ment, having  this  set  of  circumstances  for  its  object. 

In  their  more  involved  phases  these  compound  forms  of 
feeling  differ  from  the  compound  forms  of  thought  partly 
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in  this,  that  the  assemblages  of  external  attribntes  and 
actions  and  rolations  to  which  tliey  answer,  are  immensely 
more  extoasivo,  far  more  concrete,  and  extremely  miscel- 
laneous and  variable  in  their  ultimate  components.  One 
consequence  of  this  is  that  they  never  lose  their  em- 
pirical character.  A  further  difference  similarly 
implied,  is  that  in  each  form  of  feeling  thus  compounded, 
answering  as  it  does  to  successive  sets  of  external  circmn— 
stances  which  have  only  a  general  resemblance,  the  rela- 
tional elements  are  never  twice  alike,  and  therefore  cannot 
become  distinctly  fixed ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  cogni- 
tive character  of  the  affgrogated  states  remaining  feeble, 
their  sentient  character  remains  strong.  A  third 
differential  trait  of  these  central  feelings  must  be  added. 
As  the  clusters  of  elementary  feelings  out  of  which  they  ara 
formed,  do  not  recur  in  exactly  the  same  combinations — are 
not,  as  it  were,  super-posed  so  that  their  components  fit  with 
the  like  previous  components;  it  necessarily  happens  that 
the  successive  clusters  blnr  one  another,  and  the  com- 
pound feeling  produced  becomes,  though  massive,  very  dim 
or  vague.  An  illustnitinn  will  make  thih*  effect  compre- 
hensible. Imagine  that  representations  of  many  different 
sunsets,  painted,  let  us  say,  on  glass,  were  placed  over  one 
another,  and  looked  at  by  transmitted  light — what  would  be 
the  result  ?  Disagreeing  in  the  outlines  of  their  horizons, 
their  clouds,  their  special  objects,  these  super-posed  repre- 
sentations would  make  a  confused  and  hazy  combination,  in 
which  no  particular  thing  and  no  defined  portion  of  colour 
would  bo  visible ;  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  there  would 
be  these  general  characters — a  glow  in  the  middle  region,  a 
duller  region  above  it,  and  a  comparatively  dark  region 
below.  SimilM-ly,  as  the  successive  impressions  produced 
on  an  individual,  and  a  series  of  individuals,  by  manifesta- 
tions of  anger  in  those  they  come  in  contact  with,  have 
general  but  not  special  resemblances — as  the  harsh  tones, 
the  contorted  featores,  and  the  pains  that  are  apt  to  be 
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snffered  from  the  acts  wliicli  follow,  always  differ  in  thoir 
details  though  they  have  a  family  likeness ;  it  results  that 
the  general  impression  left  unobliteratcd  by  the  disagreeing 
details  must  be  very  indefinite :  the  gradually-organized 
compound  feeling  which  we  call  fear,  will  have  a  character 
nothing  like  so  specific  as  that  of  a  simple  peripheral  feeling. 

Such  being  the  differences  that  naturally  arise  between 
the  organized  forms  of  feeling  aud  the  organized  forms  of 
thought  in  the  course  of  thoir  evolution,  let  us  now  observe 
the  likenesses  that  naturally  arise. 

As  the  forms  of  thought,  or  the  accumulated  and  trans- 
mitted modifications  of  structure  produced  by  experience,  lie 
latent  in  each  newly-born  individual,  are  vaguely  disclosed 
along  with  the  first  individual  experiences,  and  are  gradually 
made  definite  by  multiplication  of  such  individual  experi- 
ences; so  the  forms  of  feeling  likewise  lying  latent,  are 
feebly  awakened  by  the  first  presentations  of  the  external 
circumstances  to  which  they  refer,  and  gradually  gain  that 
degree  of  distinctness  which  they  are  capable  of,  through 
often-repeated  presentations  of  these  circumstances.  Thus 
the  infant,  as  soon  as  its  perceptions  are  developed  enough 
to  allow  of  even  an  imperfect  discrimination  of  faces  and  of 
sounds,  is  made  to  smile  automatically  by  the  laughing  face 
and  tender  tones  of  its  mother  or  its  nurse.  An  organized 
relation  has  been  established  in  the  race  between  the  percep- 
tion of  this  natural  language  of  kind  feeling  and  the  su])se- 
qnent  experience  of  benefits  from  those  who  manifest  it.  This 
natural  language  being  impressed  on  the  infant's  senses,  a 
dim  feeling  of  pleasure  is  awakened  while  it  is  still  incap- 
able of  knowing  what  the  natural  language  means.  But  in 
course  of  time  personal  experiences  teach  it  the  connexion 
that  exists  between  those  appearances  assumed  by  other 
persons  and  the  receipt  of  gratifications  from  them;  and 
then  the  vague  body  of  the  emotion  which  it  has  inherited 
assumes  a  more  intelligible  form. 

That  the  experience-hypothesis  as  ordinarily  understood. 
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I  fcween  the  organism  and  its  environment ;  they  most  aQ  bo 
Kctiffcrent  sides  of,  or  different  phases  of,  the  co-ordinated 
B  groups  of  chauges  wliereby  internal  relatioiis  are  adjusted  to 
B  external  relations.  Between  the  reception  of  certain  impres- 
Kfltons  and  the  performance  of  certain  appropriate  motions, 
Btiiere  is  some  inner  connexion.  If  the  inner  connexion  is 
S'oi^finizod,  the  action  is  of  the  reflex  order,  either  simple  or 
I  Oompouiid ;  and  none  of  the  phenoniena  of  conscioosnesi 
B  proper,  exist.  If  the  inner  connexion  ia  not  organized,  then 
K(he  psychical  changes  which  como  between  the  impressions 
I  and  motions  are  conscious  ones :  the  entire  action  most 
KjhavG  ail  the  essential  elements  of  a  conscious  action — mast 
Rtnmultancously  exhibit  Memory,  Reason,  Feeling,  and  WiD; 
■  ibr  there  can  be  no  conscious  adjustment  of  an  inner  to  an 
Bonter  relation  without  all  these  being  involved.  Let  ns 
Boonsidcr  the  matter  more  nearly. 

'      §  218.   When  the  automatic  actions  become  so  involyed, 
BO  varied  in  kind,  and  severally  so  infrequent,  as  no  longer 

to  be  performed  with  unhesitating  precision — when,  after 
the  reception  of  one  of  tho  more  complex  impressions,  the 
appropriate  motor  changes  become  nascent,  but  are  pre- 
vented from  passing  into  immediate  action  by  the  antago- 
nism of  certain  other  nascent  motor  changes  appropriate  to 
some  nearly  allied  impression  ;  there  ia  constituted  a  state 
of  consciousness  which,  when  it  finally  issues  in  action, 
displays  what  we  term  volition.  Each  set  of  nascent  motor 
changes  arising  in  the  course  of  this  conflict,  is  a  weak  re- 
vival of  the  state  of  consciousness  which  accompanies  such 
motor  changes  when  actually  performed — is  a  representa- 
tion of  such  motor  changes  as  were  before  executed  under 
like  circumstances — is  an  idea  of  such  motor  changes.  We 
have,  therefore,  a  conflict  between  two  sets  of  ideal  motor 
changes  which  severally  tend  to  become  real,  and  one  of 
which  eventually  does  become  real ;  and  this  passing  of 
an  ideal  motor  change  into  a  real  one,  we  distinguish  as 
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Will.  In  a  Yolontary  act  of  the  simplest  kind^  we 

can  find  nothing  beyond  a  mental  representation  of  the  act^ 
followed  by  a  performance  of  it — a  rising  of  that  incipient 
psychical  change  which  constitutes  at  once  the  tendency  to 
act  and  the  idea  of  the  act^  into  the  complete  psychical 
change  which  constitutes  the  performance  of  the  act^  in  so 
fJEff  as  it  is  mental.  Between  an  involuntary  movement  of 
the  leg  and  a  voluntary  one^  the  difference  is  that  whereas 
the  involuntary  one  occurs  without  previous  concciousness 
of  the  movement  to  be  made^  the  voluntary  one  occurs  only 
after  it  has  been  represented  in  consciousness ;  and  as  the 
representation  of  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  weak  form  of  the 
psychical  state  accompanying  the  movement^  it  is  nothing 
else  than  a  nascent  excitation  of  the  nerves  concerned^  pre- 
ceding their  actual  excitation.  Involuntary  movement  im- 
plies that  the  psychical  states  accompanying  the  impression 
and  the  action^  are  so  coherent  that  the  one  follows  the 
other  instantly;  while  voluntary  movement  implies  that 
they  are  so  imperfectly  coherent^  that  the  psychical  state 
accompanying  the  action  does  not  follow  instantly — ^is  par- 
tially aroused  before  it  is  fully  aroused;  and  so  occupies 
oonsciousness  for  an  appreciable  time.  Thus  the  cessation 
of  automatic  action  and  the  dawn  of  volition  are  one  and 
the  same  thing. 

It  is  quite  true  that  as  we  advance  from  the  earliest  and 
iinq>le8t  manifestations  of  Will  to  its  later  and  more  in- 
volved manifestations^  the  composite  state  of  consciousness 
\j  which  any  act  is  preceded  includes  much  beyond  the 
BABcent  motor  changes^   and  even  much  beyond  the  ideal 
mBOKj  impressions  which  the  act  will  immediately  render 
real  ones.     It  further  includes  an  extensive  aggregate  of 
ideal  aensory  impressions  such  as  have  before  been  more  or 
1bb8  remotely  realized  by  the  act;    and  which  constitute 
xepresentationB  of  the  various   consequences  of  the  act. 
Even  when  Will  is  but  incipient^  there  must  be  some 
icoompaniment  of  this  kind.     Along  with  any  two  con- 
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flicting  sets  of  motor  changes  prodnced  by  an  indistinot^  j 
cogniaed  impression,  there  will  becomo  nascent  the  serer&I 
plcaaurablo  or  painful  psychical  states  which  have  in  cxpe- 
rienco  been  respectively  connected  with  snch  motor  changes, 
Theao  are  partially  integrated  with  the  other  psychical 
BtateSj  actual  and  naecont,  which  the  improsaion  immedi- 
ately or  mediately  excites  ;  and  by  increasing  the  gronp  of 
psychical  states  which  cohere  with  the  nppropriate  motor 
changes,  they  add  to  the  tendency  which  those  motor 
changes  have  to  take  place.  By  that  ever-progreasing 
fusion  of  psychical  states  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
those  ideal  sensory  impressions  representing  distant  conse- 
quences, come  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  composite 
psychical  state  which  precedes  the  act — constitute  the  mass 
of  what  we  call  the  desire  to  perform  the  act ;  and  thos 
obscure  that  original  relation  between  sensations  and  mo- 
tions which  is  their  nucleus.  But  tho  general  nature  of 
tho  process  remains  the  same.  Feelings,  immediately  de- 
rived fi-om  the  senses  or  mediately  suggested  by  such,  make 
nascent  certain  appropriate  motor  changes,  and  the  ideal 
feelings  connected  with  such  changes ;  these,  i^in,  make 
nascent  other  changes  and  other  ideal  feelings  ;  and  so  on 
to  many  degrees  of  remoteness :  producing  a  complicated 
group  of  imagined  actions  and  consequences.  All  of  these 
having,  directly  or  indirectly,  connexions  in  ezperi^ioe 
with  the  motor  changes,  or  with  antagonist  motor  changes, 
tend  to  produce  or  to  prevent  the  action.  An  immense 
number  of  psychical  states  are  partially  aroused,  some  of 
which  unite  with  the  original  impression  in  exciting  tihe 
action,  while  the  rest  combine  as  exciters  of  an  opposite 
action ;  and  when  eventoally,  from  their  greater  number  of 
intensity,  the  first  outbahmce  the  others,  the  interpretation 
is  that,  as  an  accumulated  stimulus,  they  become  BuflSciently 
strong  to  make  the  nascent  motor  changes  pass  into  actual 
motor  changes. 

That  Will  comes  into  existence  through  the  increasing 
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complexity  and  imperfect  coherence  of  automatic  actions^  is 
clearly  implied  by  the  converse  fact^  that  when  actions 
which  were  once  incoherent  and  voluntary  are  very  fre» 
qnently  repeated,  they  become  cohei*ent  and  involuntary. 
Just  as  any  set  of  psychical  changes  originally  displaying 
Memory,  Reason,  and  Feeling,  cease  to  be  conscious,  ra* 
tional,  and  emotional,  as  fast  as  by  repetition  they  grow 
closely  organized ;  so  do  they  at  the  same  time  pass  beyond 
the  sphere  of  volition.  Memory,  Eeason,  Peeling,  and  Will, 
simultaneously  disappear  in  proportion  as  psychical  changes 
become  automatic.  Thus,  the  child  learning  to 

walk,  wills  each  movement  before  making  it ;  but  the  adult, 
when  setting  out  anywhere,  does  not  think  of  his  legs  but 
of  his  destination,  and  his  successive  steps  are  made  with 
no  more  volition  than  his  successive  inspirations.  Every 
one  of  those  vocal  imitations  made  by  the  child  in  acquiring 
its  mother  tongue,  or  by  the  man  in  learning  a  new  language, 
is  voluntarily  made ;  but  aflber  years  of  practice,  conversa- 
tion is  carried  on  without  thought  of  tho  muscular  adjust- 
ments required  to  produce  each  articulation:  tho  motions 
of  the  larynx  and  mouth  respond  automatically  to  the  trains 
of  ideas.  Similarly  with  writing,  and  all  other  familiar 
processes.  Not  only  is  this  so  with  actions  daily 

ocoorring  in  the  lives  of  all,  but  it  is  so  with  special  habits. 
From  time  to  time  curious  results  hence  arise ;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  old  soldier  who  let  fall  the  pie  he  was  carrying 
home  for  his  Sunday's  dinner,  when  the  word  ''attention'' 
was  shouted  behind  him.  The  same  general  truth  is  re- 
cognized in  the  common  remark,  made  of  any  one  who  has 
long  persisted  in  some  evil  practice,  that  ''  he  has  lost  power 
over  himself" — "  can  no  longer  control  himself:"  that  is  to 
■ay^  by  frequent  repetition  certain  psychical  changes  have 
more  or  less  passed  from  tho  voluntary  into  the  automatic* 

*  Dr.  Hnghlingi  Jackson  narrates  of  an  animal  an  action  analogons  to 
tliafc  of  the  old  aoldier.    "Some  years  ago,"  he  says,  "  I  was  on  an  omnibus^ 
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§  219.  Long  before  reaching  this   point,  i 
most  have  perceived  that  tlie  doctrines  developed  in  iha 
last  two  parts  of  this  work  are  at  variance  with  Hie  carreiil 
tenets  respecting  the  freedom  of  the  Will.     That  every  one 
is  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  desires  to  do  (supposing  there    | 
aro   no   external  hindrances),  all  admit ;  thongb  people  of    j 
confused  ideas   commonly  suppose    this   to   be   the   thing 
denied.     But  that  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  desire  or  not    j 
to  desire,  which  is   the  real   proposition    involved  in  the 
dogma  of  free  will,  is  negatived  as  much  by  the  analysis 
of  consciousness  as  by  the  contents  of  the  preceding  chapters. 
From  the  universal  law  that,  other  things  equal,  the  cohesioiL    | 
of  psychical  states  is  proportionate  to  the  frequency  with     i 
which  they  have  followed  one  another  in  experience,  it  is 
an  inevitable  corollary  that  all  actions  whatever  roust  be      , 
determined  by  those  psychical  connexions  which  experience 
has  generated — either  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  or  in  that 
general  antecedent  life  of  which  the  accomulated  resnlts  are  J 
organized  in  his  constitatiDn.  M 

To  go  at  length  into  this  long-standing  controversy  rfr    t 
spectiiig  the  Will,  would  bo  alike  useless  and  out  of  place. 
I  can  but  briefly  indicate  what  seems  to  me  the  nature  of 
the  current  illusion,  as  interpreted  from  the  point  of  yiew 
at  which  we  have  arrived. 

Considered  as  an  internal  perception,  the  illusion  con- 
sista  in  supposing  that  at  each  moment  the  ego  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  aggregate  of  feelings  and  ideas,  actoal 
and  nascent,  which  then  exists.  A  man  who,  after  bedog 
subject  to  an  impulse  consisting  of  a   groap  of  psychical 

•ad  WB  wera  kept  khm  tiaM.  u  cne  of  tlie  hones  wonld  not  aUrt.  TaiiHi 
pUm  iron  tried  to  orannme  ila  stnpidity,  but  without  raooeM.  M  iMt 
tho  drira  directed  the  oondactor  to  thni  the  door  Tiolently  [thii  is  ft  bmI 
■igiul  tor  itHtine).  To  my  gmt  aDipriae  the  hone  went  on  *X  oooi." 
Limd.  Botp,  RfporU.  VoL  L,  186*.  p.  454.  Hew  th«  onoe  TolnntuT  •* 
°'.^!^  """  '"■™*  *^  """^  *^  bewan.  «,  „tom*tio  tiot  a 
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states^  real  and  ideal^  performs  a  certain  action,  nsnallj 
asserts  that  lie  determined  to  perform  the  action ;  and  bj 
speaking  of  liis  conscious  self  as  liaying  been  something 
separate  firom  the  group  of  psychical  states  constituting  the 
impnlse,  is  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  it  was  not 
the  impulse  alone  which  determined  the  action.  But  the 
entire  group  of  psychical  states  which  constituted  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  action,  also  constituted  himself  at  that  mo- 
ment—-constituted  his  psychical  self,  that  is,  as  distin- 
guished from  his  physical  self.  It  is  alike  true  that  he 
determined  the  action  and  that  the  aggregate  of  his  feel- 
ings and  ideas  determined  it;  since,  during  its  ex- 
istence, this  aggregate  constituted  his  then  state  of  con- 
sciousness, that  is,  himself.  Either  the  ego  which 
is  supposed  to  determine  or  will  the  action,  is  present  in 
oonsoionsness  ot  it  is  not.  K  it  is  not  present  in  con-* 
■donsness,  it  is  something  of  which  we  are  unconscious-^ 
something,  therefore,  of  whose  existence  we  neither  have 
nor  can  have  any  evidence.  K  it  is  present  in  conscious* 
11888^  then,  as  it  is  ever  present,  it  can  be  at  each  moment 
nothing  else  than  the  state  of  consciousness,  simple  or 
compound,  passing  at  that  moment.  It  follows,  inevitably^ 
that  when  an  impression  received  from  without,  makes  nas- 
cent certain  appropriate  motor  changes,  and  various  of  the 
feelings  and  ideas  which  must  accompany  and  follow  them ; 
and  when,  under  the  stimulus  of  this  composite  psychical 
state^  the  nascent  motor  changes  pass  in  actual  motor 
othanges;  this  composite  psychical  state  which  excites  the 
action^  is  at  the  same  time  the  ego  which  is  said  to  will 
the  action.  Naturally  enough,  then,  the  subject  of  such 
psychical  changes  says  that  he  wills  the  action;  since, 
psycliically  considered,  he  is  at  that  moment  nothing  more 
tliaa  the  composite  state  of  consciousness  by  which  the 
action  is  excited.  But  to  say  that  the  performance  of  the 
action  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  his  free  will,  is  to  say  that 
he  determines  the  cohesions  of  the  psychical  states  which 


•nd  M  ihew  p^ydiieal  ifatei  am- 
■titato  lurndf  st  that  moment,  this  is  to  n^  tint  tboa 
psftAinl  BtetM  dfltemuse  tbeir  own  cohemom,  wloeb  is 
•bauzd.  Tbab-  odhnioiiB  ham  been  detennined  by  eipe* 
limuw  the  groetw  pert  of  tiiem,  ooMtituting  iriut  «• 
uU  hii  nfttaial  ehanotv,  by  tlte  aiperienoee  <^  aDtaoedBBt 
wgHiinu;  and  ike  nrt  by  kie  own  eKperienoei.  1D» 
diBDgaB  lAicJi  iX  eeoh  nunFWrt  t*^  plaoe  in  tiin  oonuioe^ 
una,  and  among  othen  those  whioh  he  ia  said  to  wiQ,  in 
prodaced  bj'thii  ™*it>itii«lii  of  prerioas  eKperianoee  mgit- 
I,  oo-opeiafcmg  with  tbe  inmie- 
s  on  hia  wnaee :  the  efieoto  oS  theee  oomhiBsd 
fiuton  bong  in  ereiycBie  qualified  by  the  pfajaUsal  kU», 
gaaeral  or  looal,  of  hia  oigamBm, 

Una  eabjactiTe  iOffwm  in  whioh  the  notion  of  fiae  wiD 
commonly  originateB,  is  etrengthened  by  a  oommpauSnf 
otgeotm  iUoBion.  lite  aotiona  itf  other  individaali,  labkiflg 
as  diej  do  that  wulanni^  charaDteriHing  phenomena  of 
irindh  the  laws  an  known,  appear  to  be  lawleaa — q)pMr  to 
be  under  no  necessity  of  following  any  particnlar  order; 
and  are  hence  snpposed  to  be  determined  by  the  unknown 
independent  something  called  the  Will.  Bat  this  seeming 
indetomiiiiaKness  in  the  meatal  succession  is  coDseqoent 
on  the  extreme  complicatioii  of  the  forces  in  action.  Tbe 
composition  of  causes  is  so  intricate,  and  from  moment  to 
moment  eo  varied,  that  the  effects  are  not  calculable. 
These  effects  are,  however,  as  conformable  to  law  as  the 
simplest  redex  actions.  The  irregolarity  and  apparent 
freedom  are  inevitable  results  of  the  complexity;  and 
equally  ariae  in  the  inorganic  world  nnder  parallel  con- 
ditioas.  To  amplify  an  illustration  before  used : — A  body 
R  Bpaw,  siii.joct  to  the  attraction  of  a  single  other  body, 
1  i»  a  direction  than  can  be  accurately  predicted.  If 
o(  to  tta  attractions  of  two  bodies,  its  course  is  but 
fclcJjr  cakakblc.  If  subject  to  the  attractions  of 
1  be  calculated  with  still  less  pre- 
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cisioxL  And  if  it  is  stuTOimded  by  bodies  of  all  sizes 
at  all  distancesj  its  motion  will  be  apparently  nninflu- 
enced  by  any  of  them :  it  will  move  in  some  indefinable 
yarying  line  that  appears  to  be  self-determined:  it  will 
seem  to  be  free.  Similarly^  in  proportion  as  the  cohesions 
of  each  psychical  state  to  others^  become  great  in  nnmber 
and  varions  in  degree^  the  psychical  changes  will  become 
tncalcnlable  and  apparently  subject  to  no  law. 

§  220.  To  reduce  the  general  question  to  its  simplest 
form  i^Psychical  changes  either  conform  to  law  or  they 
do  not.  If  they  do  not  conform  to  law^  this  work^  in 
common  with  all  works  on  the  subject^  is  sheer  nonsense : 
no  science  of  Psychology  is  possible.  If  they  do  conform 
to  law^  there  cannot  be  any  such  thing  as  free  will. 

I  will  only   further  say  that  freedom  of  the  will^  did 
it  exist,  would  be  at  variance  with  the  beneficent  necessity 
displayed  in  the  evolution  of  the  correspondence  between 
file  organism  and  its  environment.     That  gradual  moulding 
of  inner   relations  to  outer  relations  which  has  been  de- 
lineated in  the  foregoing  pages — that  ever-extending  adap- 
tation of  the  cohesions  of  psychical  states  to  the  connexions 
between  the  answering  phenomena^  which  we  have  seen 
zeralts  firom  the  accumulation  of  experiences^  would  be 
Undeied  did  there  exist  anything  which  otherwise  caused 
tlieir  cohesions.    As  it  is,  we  see  that  the  continuous  ad- 
justment of  the  vital  activities   to   activities    in   the  on- 
yixonment   must  become  more  accurate  and    exhaustive. 
The  life  must  become  higher  and  the  happiness  groatcr-* 
must  do  so  because  the  inner  relations  are  determined  by 
the  oater  relations.    But  were  the  inner  relations  partly 
determined  by  some  other  agency,  the  harmony  at  any 
moment  existing  would  be  disturbed,  and  the  advance  to  a 
Idglier  harmony  impeded.     There  would  be  a  retardation  of 
Ottt  grand  progress  which  is  bearing  Humanity  onwards 
to  %  ^^ghfgr  intelligence  and  a  nobler  character. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

A   FURTHER  INTERPRETATIOIT    NEEDID. 

i  221.  We  are  now  prepared  for  dealing  with  the  r 
iag  problem  presented  by  objective  Psychology.  Tboagh  not 
oonsptcnons,  the  hiatus  between  the  interpretation  we  bare 
mched  and  a  complete  interpretation,  is  a  deep  one ;  and 
una  which,  when  first  looked  into,  appears  impassable.  For 
there  has  still  to  be  answered  the  inquiry — ^how  is  mental 
flTolntion  to  be  affiliated  on  ErolntioQ  at  large,  regarded  as 
a  process  of  physical  transformation  f  It  is  not  enough  that 
m  the  preceding  General  Synthesis  the  phenomena  of  psy- 
diical  life  have  been  traced  np  tJirongh  their  objective 
■■niftntationSj  and,  along  with  the  phenomena  of  physical 
Vbf  have  been  found  to  progress  in  integration,  in  hetero- 
gneity,  in  definiteoess.  It  is  not  enoagh  that,  in  the 
ial  Synthcsia  jost  closed,  intelligence  has  been  shown 
^luTe  the  same  nature  and  the  same  law  from  the  lowest 
I  action  np  to  the  most  tianscendent  triumph  of  reason; 
jl  that,  from  first  to  lost,  its  growth  is  due  to  the  repetition 
iGQCcs,  the  effects  of  which  are  accomnlatcd,  organ. 
I,  and  inherited.  It  may  yet  be  asked — By  what  pi-ocuss 
e  orgauizatiou  of  experiences  achieved  f  Granting  that 
rrey  of  the  facts  proves  it  to  take  place ;  still,  no  uu- 
s  are  given  to  the  qiiestionB — ^Why  does  it  take  pltuxi  J 
1  haw  does  the  trattsformation  which  brings  it  about 
A  of  Evolution  in  general  f 
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Specifically  stated,  the  problem  is  to  interpret  : 
evolution  in  terms  of  the  re- distribution  of  Matter  and 
Motion.  Though  under  its  subjective  aspect.  Mind  is 
known  only  as  an  aggregate  of  states  of  consciousness, 
which  cannot  be  conceived  aa  forms  of  Matter  and  Motion, 
and  do  not  therefore  necessarily  conform  to  the  same  lawa 
of  re -distribution  j  yet  under  its  objective  aspect,  Mind  is 
known  as  an  aggregate  of  activities  manifested  by  an  or- 
ganism— ia  the  correlative,  therefore,  of  certain  material 
transformations,  which  must  come  within  the  genera.!  pro* 
cess  of  material  evolution,  if  that  proceas  is  truly  universal. 
Though  the  development  of  Mind  itself,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  a  aeries  of  deductions  from  the  Persistence  of 
Force,  yet  it  remains  possible  that  its  obverse,  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  changes  in  a  physical  organ,  may  be  so 
explained;  and  until  it  is  so  explained,  the  conception  of 
mental  evolution  as  a  part  of  Evolution  in  general,  remains 


§  222.  Here,  then,  the  stmoture  and  functiotta  of  the 
nervona  syatem,  considered  as  resulting  from  intercourse 
between  the  organism  and  its  fnvironmcct,  form  our  sub- 
ject-matter. We  have  to  identiiy  the  physical  process  by 
which  an  external  relation  that  habitutdly  affects  an  or* 
ganism,  produces  in  the  organism  an  adjusted  internal 
relation. 

Of  coarse,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  specific  interpre- 
tations can  be  given  of  the  particular  stmctores  perform- 
ing particular  functions  which  fit  an  animal  to  its  particaUur 
conditions  of  existence.  All  we  can  hope  is  to  assign  a 
general  cause^  which,  acting  under  conditions  such  as  are 
known  to  exist,  is  capable  of  producing  effects  like  those 
observed.  Let  ua  present  in  its  simplest  and  most  definite 
form  the  question  which  alone  admits  of  an  answer. 

Wo  have  seen  the  law  of  intelligence  to  be,  that  the 
strength  of  the  tendency  which  the  antecedent  of  anj'  pgy. 
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chical  change  has  to  be  followed  by  its  conseqaent,  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  persistence  of  the  union  between  the  external 
things  they  symbolize.  We  have  seen  that  the  fulfilment  of 
this  law  is  accounted  for  if^  by  inheritance  through  successive 
organisms^  intelligence  grows^  as  it  does  in  the  individual  or- 
ganism, in  consequence  of  the  fact  that,  when  any  two  psy- 
chical states  occur  in  immediate  succession,  such  an  effect  is 
produced  that  when  the  first  recurs,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  second  to  follow  it.  And  now,  to  complete  the  solution, 
we  have  to  ascertain  the  universal  principle  to  which  this 
tendency  is  due.  In  other  words,  regarding  psy- 

chical changes  as  the  subjective  faces  of  what  on  their  ob- 
jective faces  are  nervous  actions,  the  inquiry  before  us  is— 
from  what  general  law  of  the  rc-distribution  of  Matter  and 
Motion  does  it  result,  that  when  a  wave  of  molecular  trans- 
formation passes  through  a  nervous  structure,  there  is 
wrought  in  the  structure  a  modification  such  that,  other 
things  equal,  a  subsequent  like  wave  passes  through  this 
atructure  with  greater  facility  than  its  predecessor  ?  And — 
not  to  evade  a  still  deeper  question  wliich  immediately 
follows — ^is  the  establishment  of  nervous  communication  it- 
self explicable  on  this  same  general  principle  ?  Are  we 
enabled  by  it  to  understand  not  only  how  nerve  becomes 
more  permeable,  but  how  nerve  is  formed  7 

If  to  these  general  questions  we  discover  a  satisfactory 
general  answer,  we  shall  do  all  that  is  needful.  If  from  a 
corollary  to  the  Persistence  of  Force,  we  can  legitimately 
draw  the  conclusion  that,  under  certain  conditions,  lines  of 
nervous  communication  will  arise,  and,  having  arisen,  will 
become  lines  of  more  and  more  easy  communication,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  and  strengths  of  the  discharges  pro- 
pagated through  them;  we  shall  have  found  a  physical 
interpretation  which  completes  the  doctrine  of  psychical 
evolution^  as  set  forth  in  the  last  two  parts.  It  will  be  made 
manifest  how  the  experience  of  an  external  relation  pro- 
dnoes  %  corresponding  internal  relation — ^how,  as  experiences 
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of  the  external  relation  become  more  namerons,  the  mternal 
pelation  becomeH  more  coherent — how  perpetual  repetitiona 
of  the  one  cause  indisaolublencsa  of  the  other — how  cratei 
persiatencoa  that  aro  almost  or  qnite  absolute,  establish,  in 
the  ooorso  of  generationa,  inner  cohesions  that  are  antomatio 
or  organic ;  and  thns  tho  interpretation  of  inatinots  and 
forma  of  thought  will  bo  assimilated  to  that  of  tho  ordinary 
phenomena  of  association.* 

*  Tho  gonPTkl  doctrine  elaborated  in  the  racoeeding  cbaptera,  ni  pn- 
flgnrod  in  Ihu  lirat  odition  of  tbia  wurk,  in  a  not^  on  page  644~tbe  TcrUl 
ionn,  hcmorar,  iKing  such  as  I  ahonld  not  now  cao.  I  mAdc  n  more  deriiiile 
statcmcDt  of  it  in  on  article  pnbliilied  in  the  Medloa-OMru/gicat  Beritu  ht 
JauDOTjr,  1859. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


THS  GENESIS   OF  NERVES. 


$  228.  In  First  Principlesj  Part  11.^  Chap.  IX.^  we  found 
that  in  all  cases^  motion  "  follows  the  line  of  greatest  trac- 
tion, or  the  line  of  least  resistance^  or  the  resultant  of  the 
two/'  We  also  saw  '^  that  motion  once  set  up  along  any 
line  becomes  itself  a  cause  of  subsequent  motion  along  that 
line''— equally  when  the  motion  is  that  of  matter  through 
Bpace,  that  of  matter  through  matter^  and  that  of  molo- 
colar  undulations  through  an  aggregate  of  molecules. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  nervous  actions  (§  79)^  it  was 
contended  that  the  mode  of  motion  we  distinguish  as  a 
nervouB  discharge,  conforms  to  this  law.  '^  Supposing  the 
▼uious  forces  throughout  an  organism  to  be  previously  in 
equilibrium,  then  any  part  which  becomes  the  seat  of  a 
further  force,  added  or  liberated,  must  bo  one  from  which 
the  force,  being  resisted  by  smaller  forces  around,  will  in- 
itiate motion  towards  some  other  part  of  the  organism.  If 
dsewhere  in  the  organism  there  is  a  point  at  which  force  is 
being  expended,  and  which  so  is  becoming  minus  a  force 
which  it  before  had,  instead  of  plus  a  force  which  it  before 
Iiad  not^  and  thus  is  made  a  point  at  which  the  re-action 
ngaiDat  surrounding  forces  is  diminished ;  then,  manifestly, 
a  motion  taking  place  between  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
points  is  a  motion  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Now  a 
sensation  implies  a  force  added  to,  or  evolved  in,  that  part 
of  the  organism  which  is  its  seat ;  while  a  mechanical  move- 
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ment  implies  an  expenditure  or  loas  of  force  in  that  part  of 
the  organiam  which  is  its  seat.  *  *  *  When  there  is 
anything  in  the  circumstances  of  an  animal's  life,  involving 
that  a  sensation  in  one  particular  place  is  habitually  followed 
by  a  contraction  in  another  particular  place — when  there  is 
thus  a  frequently -repeated  motion  through  the  organiam  be- 
tween theso  places ;  what  must  be  the  result  as  respects  the 
line  along  which  tho  motions  take  place  ?  Restoration  of 
equilibrium  between  the  points  at  which  the  forces  h&VQ 
been  increased  and  decroaaed,  must  take  placo  through 
some  channel.  If  this  chanuel  is  affected  by  the  discharge 
— if  the  obatrnctivo  action  of  the  tissues  traversed,  involves 
any  reaction  upon  them,  deducting  from  their  obstructive 
power ;  then  a  subaequeut  motion  between  theso  two  points 
will  meet  with  less  resistance  along  this  channel  than  the 
previous  motion  met  with ;  and  will  consequently  take  this 
channel  still  more  decidedly." 

Id  tho  Principles  of  Biology,  §  302,  this  general  proposi- 
tion was  further  elaborated.  It  there  became  needful  to 
indicate  a  possible  process  by  which,  among  other  tissues, 
nerve-tissue  arises  out  of  that  protoplasm  composing  the 
undifferentiated  organism.  Here,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  is 
the  argument  which  was  used : — "  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  a 
molecular  disturbance  in  any  part  of  a  living  animal,  set  ap 
by  either  an  external  or  internal  agency,  will  almost  certainly 
disturb  and  change  some  of  the  surrounding  colloids  not 
originally  implicated — will  diffuse  a  wave  of  change  towards 
other  parts  of  the  organiam :  a  wave  which  will,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  perfect  homogeneity,  travel  further  in  some  direc- 
tions than  in  others.  Let  ns  ask  next  what  will  determine 
the  differences  of  distance  travelled  in  different  directions, 
Obrioasly  any  molecular  agitation  spreading  from  a  centre, 
will  go  furthest  along  routes  that  offer  least  resistance. 
What  routes  will  these  be  ?  Those  along  which  there  lie 
most  molecules  that  are  easily  changed  by  the  diffused 
molecnlar  motion,  and  which  yet  do  not  take  np  much 
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mdeoiikr  xiiotion  in  assmning  their  new  states.  *  3^  * 
Unstable  molecnles  which^  in  being  isomerically  trans- 
Ibrmedj  do  not  absorb  motion^  and  still  more  those  whichj 
in  being  so  transformed^  give  out  motion^  will  readily  pro- 
pagate any  molecular  agitation ;  since  they  will  pass  on  the 
impulse  either  undiminished,  or  increased,  to  adjacent  mole- 
cules. *  *  *  It  may  be  concluded  that  any  molecular 
afpitation  set  up  by  what  we  call  a  stimulus,  will  diffuse 
itself  further  along  some  lines  than  along  others,  if'^  the 
mingled  colloids  forming  ''the  protoplasm  are  not  quite 
Iiomogeneously  dispersed,  and  if  some  of  them  are  isomeric- 
$31j  transformed  more  easily,  or  with  less  expenditure  of 
motion^  than  others ;  and  it  will  especially  travel  along 
spaces  occupied  chiefly  by  those  molecules  which  give  out 
molecular  motion  during  their  metamorphoses,  if  there 
•hoold  be  any  such.  *  *  *  As  is  shown  by  those 
transformations  that  so  rapidly  propagate  themselves 
through  colloids,  molecules  that  have  undergone  a  certain 
dbange  of  form,  are  apt  to  communicate  a  like  change  of 
fiirm  to  adjacent  molecules  of  the  same  kind — the  impact 
cl  each  overthrow  is  passed  on  and  produces  another  over- 
throw. *  *  *  Is  this  action  limited  to  strictly  isomeric 
substances  f  or  may  it  extend  to  substances  that  are  closely 
allied  f  *  ♦  ♦  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  does. 
Already  when  treating  of  the  nutrition  of  parts,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  a  power  pos- 
sessed by  each  tissue  to  build  up,  out  of  the  materials 
brought  to  it,  molecules  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  which 
it  is  formed.  *  ♦  ♦  If  this  bo  a  general  principle  of 
tissue-growth  and  repair,  we  may  conclude  that  it  will 
apply  in  the  case  before  us.  A  wave  of  molecular  disturb- 
ance passing  along  a  tract  of  mingled  colloids  closely  allied 
in  composition,  and  isomerically  transforming  the  molecules 
of  one  of  them,  will  be  apt  at  the  same  time  to  form  some 
new  molecules  of  the  same  type,  at  any  place  where  there 
Dsdst    the   proximate    components,   either  uncombined  or 
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feebly  combined  in  some  not  Very  different  way.  *  *  * 
That  ia  to  say,  a  wave  of  molecular  disturbance  diSosed 
from  a  centre,  and  travelling  farthest  along  a  line  where  lie 
most  molecules  that  can  be  iaomerically  transformed  witi 
facility,  will  be  likely  at  tho  same  timo  to  further  differen- 
tiate this  line,  and  make  it  more  characterized  than  befoB 
by  tho  easy-transformability  of  its  molecnles." 

deferring  tho  reader  to  tho  Fnndplas  of  Biology  for  tiia 
details  and  conclusion  of  this  abridged  argument,  it  may  be 
well  to  i-emind  him  that  in  tho  first  part  of  this  worlCj  ti» 
interpretationa  of  nerve-stmcture  and  nerre-fnnction  were 
groondcd  on  a  conception  which  ia  a  corollary  from  the 
conception  recalled  above ;  and  that  enndiy  verifications 
were  there  found.  We  saw  that  the  quantity  of  effect  pro- 
dnced  by  irritated  nervo-fibrGj  increases  with  the  diatMOe 
between  tho  place  of  irritation  and  the  place  of  discharge; 
and  this  accumulation  of  force  we  found  to  be  just  that 
which  would  result  from  a  wave  of  isomeric  trans formatios 
through  matter  of  the  required  kind  (§  19).  We  saw,  Un, 
that  tho  ultimate  nitrogenous  no rve-t breads  are  severally 
sheathed  in  a  pecuhar  substance,  which,  judging  by  itfl  un- 
equalled molecular  complexity,  is  less  capable  than  u^ 
other  known  substance  of  transferring  molecular  motion, 
and  therefore  best  fitted  to  prevent  lateral  loss  of  Uiat 
growing  wave  of  molecular  motion  which  a  ncrve-fibn 
transmits.  And  we  further  saw  that  a  close  analogy  exlHta 
between  this  assumed  propagation  of  isomeric  cbange  aloi^ 
a  nerve-fibre,  and  certain  observed  propagations  of  like 
changes  along  fibres  of  other  substances  (§  34).  To  yriask 
let  me  here  add  the  fact  that  protoplasm  and  its  derivatim ' 
are  distinguished  by  the  great  number  of  their  isomerio 
forma,  and  the  great  facility  with  which  these  are  changed 
by  very  various  agents ;  so  that  in  regarding  a  nervons  diB* 
charge  as  a  wave  of  isomeric  transformation,  we  are  regard* 
ing  it  as  one  out  of  the  many  such  transformations  which 
living  matter  continually  undergoes. 
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§  224.  AnoiHer  preliminary  step  remains.  We  have 
to  observe  the  possible  modes  in  which  a  line  of  nervous 
oommonication  may  be  improved.  When^  through  undif- 
ferentiated tissue^  there  has  passed  for  the  first  time  a  wave 
of  disturbance  from  some  place  where  molecular  motion  is 
liberated  to  some  place  where  it  is  absorbed^  the  line  of 
least  resistance  followed  must  be  an  indefinite  and  irregular 
one.  Fully  to  understand  the  genesis  of  nerve,  then,  we 
must  understand  the  physical  actions  which  change  this 
vague  course  into  a  definite  channel,  that  becomes  ever  more 
permeable  as  it  is  more  used. 

Several  actions  conduce  to  this  result.  The  first  is  that 
already  described,  by  which,  along  a  line  of  discharge, 
there  is  a  genesis  of  the  matter  most  capable  of  com- 
municating the  discharge.  Every  time  an  incipient  nerve 
is  traversed  by  another  wave  of  molecular  motion,  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  further  formation  of  the  molecules  which  are 
iflomerically  transformed  by  the  wave  and  pass  it  on  in  being 
transformed.  This  process  acts  with  continually-increasing 
power,  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  progressing 

limitation  of  the  wave  to  a  well-marked  line,  enables  it  to 
produce  more  decided  eficcts  along  that  line.  An  illustra- 
tion will  here  help  us.  When  a  body  of  water  flows  over  a 
surface  ofiering  no  distinct  course,  it  thins  out  into  wide- 
spread shallows  near  its  margin,  where  it  is  almost  motion- 
less; and  it  has  but  little  motion  even  along  its  central 
deepest  parts.  But  if  the  inundation  is  long  continued,  the 
abraiding  action  of  the  current  along  these  central  deepest 
parts  where  it  moves  fastest,  tends  to  deepen  its  channel 
there  more  than  elsewhere.  A  secondary  result  is  a  retreat 
of  the  water  from  the  shallows — ^the  current  becomes  more 
concentrated.  In  proportion  as  it  becomes  more  concen- 
trated the  force  of  its  central  part  becomes  greater  still,  and 
the  deepening  more  rapid  j  which  entails  a  further  drawing 
in  of  the  margins  and  a  further  addition  to  the  excavating 
force.     So  that  the   growing  definiteness  of  the  current 
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brings  a  growing  power  of  making  its  channel  qnitd  definHSb 
Now  though  in  tho  case  before  U3  wo  have  not  a  motion  of 
matter  over  matter,  bat  a  transfer  of  molocolar  motion  from 
molecolea  to  molecuJea,  the  parallel  holds.  Any  greater 
effect  produced  by  the  transfer  along  one  part  of  its 
originally-broad  course,  similarly  ten  da  to  concentrate 
the  transfer  along  this  part,  and  thus  to  intensify  the 
action  which  makes  thia  part  a  preciaely-marked  chan- 
nel.  A  further  facilitation  results  from  an  absolute 

increase  in  tho  amount  of  the  nervous  discharge.  The  more 
permeable  the  line  of  molecules  becomes,  the  greater  be- 
comes the  initial  quantity  of  molecular  motion  it  draughts 
off.  Afl  with  water,  the  formation  of  a  definite  channel  not 
only  makes  the  transfer  easier  and  adds  to  tho  excavating 
power  of  the  current,  supposing  its  volume  be  constant,  bnt 
also  (if  the  reservoir  can  supply  more)  augments  the  volume 
carried  away,  which  again  adds  to  tho  excavating  power ; 
BO  the  formation  of  a  better  line  of  nervous  commanication 
is  followed  by  an  increase  of  tho  wave  that  sets  out  to 
traverae  it,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  channel -making 
action.  Once  more,  eVery  addition  to  the  mole- 

cular motion  transmitted,  adda  to  tho  effectivenesa  of  each 
discharge  in  overcoming  an  obstacle.  Suppose  the  greater 
part  of  its  channel  has  become  tolerably  permeable,  but  that 
at  some  place  in  it  the  colloidal  matter  is  less  traosformed 
than  elsewhere  into  the  fit  type.  Then  the  more  the  rest  of  its 
channel  increases  in  permeability,  the  more  powerful  mnst  be 
the  wave  of  molecular  motion  brought  to  bear  on  the  un- 
transformed  part,  and  the  greater  must  be  the  tendency  to 
transform  it.  Hence  the  channel  will  progress  towards  ft 
state  of  uniform  permeability. 

There  is  another  possible,  and  I  think  probable,  way  in 
which  the  passage  of  a  nervous  discharge  is  made  easier. 
The  molecules  of  the  pecnhax  colloid  composing  a  nerve, 
may  be  either  irregularly  arranged  or  regularly  arranged; 
and  if  irregularly  arranged  they  will  transmit  a  wave  of 
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xnolecolar  motion  less  readily  than  if  regularly  arranged. 
Now  when  a  thread  of  molecules  capable  of  the  required 
easy  isomeric  transformation  is  first  formed^  the  probabilities 
are  infinity  to  one  that  adjacent  molecules  will  be  nnsym- 
metrically  placed  with  respect  to  one  another — ^they  will  not 
stand  in  polar  order.  Molecules  that  are  highly  complex 
and  massive^  either  do  not  crystallize  at  all  or  crystallize 
with  great  difficulty.  Either  their  colloidal^  non-polar 
arrangement  is  a  permanent  one^  or  it  is  one  out  of  which 
they  pass  into  a  polar  arrangement  very  slowly,  under 
special  conditions.  Nevertheless,  molecules  of  every  type 
have  a  form  of  distribution  in  which  their  polar  forces  are 
IB  equilibrium.  Towards  this  they  must  ever  tend,  however 
feebly ;  and  towards  this  every  slight  molecular  disturbance 
enables  them  to  approach.  Hence,  if  through  a  line  of 
colloidal  molecules  wholly  out  of  polar  arrangement,  there 
pass  successive  waves  of  molecular  motion,  each  will  help 
adjacent  molecules  towards  polar  arrangement,  or  state  of 
equilibrium.     Let  us  consider  the  concomitants. 

To  aid  our  conceptions  we  will  as  before  (§  19)  take  the 
rude  analogy  furnished  by  a  row  of  bricks  on  end,  which 
overthrow  one  another  in  succession.  K  such  bricks  on  end 
have  been  adjusted  so  that  their  faces  are  all  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  the  series,  the  change  will  be  propagated  along 
them  with  the  least  hindrance ;  or,  under  certain  conditions, 
with  the  greatest  multiplication  of  the  original  impulse. 
For  when  so  placed,  the  impact  each  brick  gives  to  the  next, 
being  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  series,  will  be  wholly  efiec- 
tive ;  but  when  they  are  otherwise  placed  it  will  not.  If  the 
bricks  stand  with  their  faces  variously  askew,  each  in  falling 
will  have  a  motion  more  or  less  diverging  from  the  line  of 
the  series;  and  hence  only  a  part  of  its  momentum  will 
impel  the  next  in  the  required  direction.  Now  though  in 
the  case  of  a  series  of  molecules  the  action  can  be  by  no 
means  so  simple,  yet  the  same  principle  holds.  The  isomeric 
change  of  a  molecule  must  difiuse  a  wave  which  is  greater 
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in  Bomo  one  direction  than  in  all  otters.  If  bo,  ttere  are 
certain  relative  positions  of  molecules  such  tliat  each  will 
receive  the  greatest  amount  of  this  wave  from  its  predecessor, 
tind  will  so  receive  it  aa  moat  readily  to  produce  a  like  change 
in  itself.  A  series  of  molecules  thus  placed  must  staad  in 
symmetrical  relations  to  one  another — polar  relationa.  And 
it  ia  not  difficult  to  see  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bricks,  any 
deviation  from  symmftrical  or  polar  relations  will  involve 
ft  proportionate  deduction  from  the  efficiency  of  the  shock, 
and  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  molecular  motion  given 
out  at  the  far  end.  But  now,  what  is  the  indirect 

result  when  a  wave  of  change  passes  along  a  Uuo  of  mole- 
cules thus  nnaymmetrically  placed  ?  The  indirect  result  is 
that  the  motion  which  ia  not  passed  on  by  the  unsynunetei- 
oally-placed  molecules,  goes  towards  placing  them  Bymmetri- 
cally.  Let  ns  ^ain  consider  what  happens  with  our  row  of 
bricks.  When  one  of  these  in  falling  comes  against  the 
next,  standing  askew,  its  impact  is  given  to  the  nearest 
angle  of  this  next,  and  so  tends  to  give  this  next  a  motion 
round  its  axis.  Further,  when  the  next  thus  moved  delivers 
its  motion  to  its  successor,  it  does  this  not  through  the  angle 
on  tlio  fiiJo  that  wag  atrut'k,  hut  through  the  diagonally- 
opposite  angle ;  and,  consequently,  the  reaction  of  its  impact 
on  its  successor  adds  to  the  rotatory  motion  already  r^ 
ceivcd.  Hence  the  amount  of  forco  which  it  does  not  pass 
on,  is  the  amount  of  force  absorbed  in  turning  it  towards 
parallelism  with  its  neighbours.  Similarly  with  the  mole* 
cules.  Each  in  falling  into  its  new  isomeric  attitude,  and 
passing  on  the  shock  to  its  sticcessor,  gives  to  its  anccessOT 
a  motion  which  is  all  passed  on  if  the  successor  stands  in 
polar  relation  towards  it,  hut  which,  if  the  relation  ia  not 
polar,is  only  partially  passed  on — some  of  it  being  taken  np  in 
moving  the  successor  towards  a  polar  relation.  One 

more  consequence  is  to  be  observed.  Every  approach  of  the 
molecules  towards  symmetrical  arrangement,  increases  the 
amonnt  of  molecular  motion  transferred  irom  one  end  of  the 
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to  the  other.  Suppose  that  the  row  of  bricks^  whioh 
were  at  first  very  mnch  oat  of  paraUelism^  have  fallen^  an4 
ihat  part  of  the  motion  given  by  each  to  the  next  has  gone 
towards  bringing  their  faces  nearer  to  parallelism ;  and  sup<» 
poae  that^  without  further  changing  the  positions  of  their 
baaeSj  the  bricks  are  severally  restored  to  their  vertical  atti<» 
tades  I  then  it  will  happen  that  if  the  serial  overthrow  of 
them  is  repeated^  the  actions^  though  the  same  as  before  ii; 
iheir  kinds^  will  not  be  the  same  as  before  in  their  degrees, 
Each  brick^  falling  as  it  now  does  more  in  the  line  of  the 
.series^  will  deliver  more  of  its  momentum  to  the  next ;  and 
leas  momentum  will  be  taken  up  in  moving  the  next  towards 
parallelism  with  its  neighbours.  K^  then^  the  analogy  holds^ 
it  must  happen  that  in  the  series  of  isomerically-changing 
molecules^  each  transmitted  wave  of  molecular  motion  is 
expended  partly  in  so  altering  the  molecular  attitudes  aa 
to  render  the  series  more  permeable  to  future  waves^  and 
partly  in  setting  up  changes  at  the  end  of  the  series ;  that 
in  proportion  as  less  of  it  is  absorbed  in  working  this  struc- 
toral  change^  more  of  it  is  delivered  at  the  far  end  and 
greater  effect  produced  there;  and  that  the  final  state  is 
one  in  which  the  initial  wave  of  molecular  motion  is  trans« 
mitted  without  deduction— or  rather,  with  the  addition  of 
the  molecular  motion  given  out  by  the  successive  molecules 
of  the  series  in  their  isomeric  falls. 

§  225.  From  beginning  to  end,  therefore,  the  develop- 
ment  of  nerve  results  from  the  passage  of  motion  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  and  the  reduction  of  it  to  a  line  of 
less  and  less  resistance  continually.  The  first  opening  of  a 
route  along  which  equilibrium  is  restored  between  a  place 
where  molecular  motion  is  in  excess  and  a  place  where  it  is 
in  defect,  comes  within  this  formula.  The  production  of  a 
more  continuous  line  of  that  peculiar  colloid  best  fitted  to 
transmit  the  molecular  motion,  also  comes  within  this  for- 
mula ;  as  docs  likewise  the  making  of  this  line  thicker  and 
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more  even.  And  the  formala  also  corcra  that  fiital  process 
by  which  the  line,  having  been  formed,  haa  its  moleculea 
brought  into  the  polar  ordor  which  least  reaiats,  and  indeed 
facilitates,  the  transmission  of  tho  wavo. 

Otherwise,  we  may  aay  that  while  each  passage  of  a  wave 
ie  the  establiebment  of  an  equilibrium  between  two  places 
in  the  organism,  tho  formation  of  this  line  of  easy  tranemia- 
sion  is  an  approach  towards  equihbrium  between  the  atrao- 
tural  arrangements  of  tho  line  and  the  forces  to  which  it 
18  exposed.  While  its  molecules  are  so  arranged  as  to  offer 
resistance  to  the  passing  wave,  they  are  liable  to  be  changed 
id  position  by  the  wave — they  are  out  of  equilibrium 
with  the  forces  they  are  subject  to.  Each  appi-oach  towards 
an  attitude  of  equilibrium  is  a  change  towards  diminished 
resistonco.  And  so  on  until  there  are  simultaneously  reached 
the  state  of  structural  equiiibrium  and  no  resistance. 

Carrying  with  us  these  conceptions,  we  now  paaa  from 
the  genesis  of  neiTes  to  the  fjenesis  of  uervooa  ayatema, 
Wo  will  look  at  those  in  their  successive  stages  of  evolution. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE   GENESIS   OP   SIMPLE   NERVOUS   SYSTEMS. 

§  226.  If  the  tentacle  of  a  polype  is  touched  it  contracts 
with  tolerable  promptness — ^with  greater  promptness  than 
the  body  contracts.  Among  the  oceanic  Hydrozoa  which, 
floating  or  swimmings  have  long  pendant  tentacles,  such 
as  Diphyes  and  Physalia,  the  threads  of  nucleated  sarcode 
thus  trailing  behind  or  hanging  down,  are  quickly  drawn  up 
when  struck  by  small  creatures  serving  for  prey.  In  these 
cases  we  have  portions  of  animal  tissue  not  differentiated 
into  nerve  or  muscle  which  display  at  the  same  moment  two 
properties — a  marked  power  to  contract,  like  that  usually 
found  only  in  muscle-fibre,  and  a  marked  power  to  convey 
the  stimulus  to  contraction,  like  that  usually  found  only 
in    nerve-fibre.  Observe    the  conditions    under 

which  this  almost  undifferentiated  tissue  exhibits  these 
marked  powers.  It  is  formed  into  a  tentacle  by  being 
elongated ;  and  where  the  contraction  is  rapid  the  elonga- 
tion is  extreme.  These  are  in  great  measure  cause  and 
consequence.  Isomeric  change  set  up  at  the  end  of  a 
thread-shaped  portion  of  substance,  is  necessarily  limited  to 
the  line  formed  by  the  substance.  It  cannot  be  lost  by 
diffusion  through  a  large  mass,  but  must  be  concentrated 
within  the  channel  formed  by  the  sides  of  the  thread.  So 
that  where,  before  nerves  exist,  we  see  prompt  transmis- 
sion of  a  molecular  impulse  from  one  part  of  an  organism  to 
another,:  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  structure  itself 
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detenninea  the  line  of  transmission. 
this  interpretation  we  have  but  to  contrast  the  behaviom 
of  this  anbstance  when  drawn  out  into  tentacles  with  its  beht 
vionr  when  aggregated  to  make  the  body.     Experiments  on 
Sea-anemonca  have  mado    familiar   to   many  the  kind  of 
difference,  displayed  in  its  first  form  by  their  much  simpler 
relative  the  Hydra,  between  the  comparatively  quick  with- 
drawal of  these  slender  processes  and  the  slow  withdrawal  j 
of  the  mass  they  ar6  seated  on.     Touch  a  single  tentaolo  J 
and  it  retreats  much  as  does  a  snail's  horn  (though  by  a 
quite  different  method)  while  the  rest  of  the  creature  showa  • 
no   appreciable  change.     Rudely  brush  a  number  of  ihoA 
tentacles  and  their  simoltancous  retreat  ia  followed  by  a  | 
gradual  shrinking  of  the  body  at  large. 

§  227.  AmODg  tho  higher  ccelcntorate  creatures  the  coi^  \ 
trac.tilo  substance  ia  partly  differentiated  into  muscular  fibres  J  i 
which,  however,  are  distributed  in  a  diffused  way.    Whether  I 
locomotive  as  a  Medusa,  or  sedentary  as  a.n  Aaiinia,  the  arQ«  J 
rage  equality  of  the  forces  to  which  their  bodies  are  exposed  J 
all  ronnd,  is  nnfavourable  to  the  formation  of  distinct  muscles 
and  a  distinct  nervous  eystem.     There    is  nothing  which 
tends  to  bring  the  contractility  to  one  place ;  and  therefore 
nothing  which  causes  the  waves  of  molecolar  disturbance  to 
take  special  courses.     Probably  in  a  Sea-anemone,  the  in- 
cipient lines  of  nervous  discharge  are  as  much  diffused  as 
the  muscular  fibres  are  diffused.     Koting  only  the  fact,  here 
of  great  significance  for  as,  that  the  contractile  tissue  which 
when  it  acts  absorbs  molecular  motion,  becomes  differenti- 
ated he/ore  there  arise  any  traceable  nerve-fibres  conveyinjf 
molecular  motion  from  places  where  it  has  been   evolved, 
let  us  take  a  hypothetical  case  fitted  to  make  intelligible  the 
first  step  in  nervous  development. 

Suppose  that  the  process  of  continuous  gemmation,  hy 
which  creatures  of  these  low  types  very  generally  multiply, 
ia  80  carried  on  that  the  individuals  successively  produced 
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are  interfered  with  by  the  colony  more  on  one  side  than  on 
ihe  other  side.  Being  unsymmetrically  conditioned  they  will 

become    unsymmetrically 
developed.        (Principles 
of  Biology  §§  246,  247.) 
Let   Fig.  5   represent  a 
creature  of  this  kind  that 
grows     obliquely     away 
from  its  elder  neighbours ; 
and  let   A  B  stand  for 
the    surface    over   which 
the  colony  is  spreading. 
Then  it  must  happen  that 
when  moving:  objects  in  the  adjacent  water,  larger  than 
those  minute  ones  serving    for  prey,    come  against    the 
creature,  first  striking  its  expanded  tentacles  and  then  its 
body,  the  most  exposed  part  of  its  body  0  will  bo  most  fre- 
quently disttirbed.     Each  time  it  is  disturbed  there  will  be 
propagated  through  it  that  form  of  isomeric  change  from 
which  contraction  results,  and  there  will  occasionally  be 
produced  more  molecules  of  this  same  type.     {Principles  of 
Biology  §  302.)    That  is  to  say  C  will  become  a  place  where 
the  contractions  are  relatively  frequent  and  decided,  and 
where  the  contractile  colloid  is  greater  in  amount  than  else- 
where.  What  further  will  happen  ?  Mostly  when  a  collision 
occurs  the  tentacles  are  touched  before  the  body ;  and,  for 
reasons  above  given,  the  propagation  of  molecular  change 
along  them  is  comparatively  rapid.    Now  at  the  part  C,  each 
evolution  of  mechanical  motion  is  necessarily  accompanied 
by  an  absorption  of  molecular  motion.     Consequently  when 
from  the  disturbed  end  of  the  tentacle  D  there  has  been 
sent  a  wave  of  molecular  motion,  part  of  which  is  absorbed 
in  the  contraction  of  each  successive  portion  of  the  tentacle 
•  but  a  surplus  of  which  passes  on,  setting  up  contractions  of 
the  portions  below,  the  final  surplus  when  the  wave  has 
.  reached  d,  will  be  drafted  ofif  to  the  contractile  portion  C  j 
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since  this,  being  struck  the  instant  after,  and  made  to  OMi 
tract,  becomes  a  place  where  molecular  motion  is  absorbed. 
But  such  an  action  does  not  constitute  a  true  nervous  action. 
For  the  stimulus  applied  at  D  ia  not  the  cause  of  the  con- 
traction at  C.  The  contraction  at  C  is  caused  by  a  collision 
at  C ;  and  the  discharge  from  d  to  C  cannot  take  place  until 
after  the  contraction  at  C  liaa  commenced.  Nevertheless, 
thongli  not  a,  nervoaa  action  properj  it  may,  by  freqnent 
repetition,  groT7  into  one.  If  restoraliona  of  oquilibrium  be- 
tween d  and  C  recur  often — if  they  continually  take  place 
along  the  same  line  of  least  resiatence — if  this  becomes,  as 
it  will,  a  lino  of  leas  and  leas  resiatence  that  drafts  off  the 
molecular  motion  with  rapidity;  then,  eventually,  when  an 
approaching  body  touches  the  end  of  tho  tentacle  D,  the 
impulse  conveyed  down  it  and  along  the  incipient  nerve  from 
d  to  C  will  reach  C  before  the  approaching  body  touches  it. 
Now  the  contractile  colloid  at  G  ia  capable  of  having  its 
peculiar  isomeric  transformation  sot  up  by  variona  stimuli— 
by  communicated  molecular  motion  as  well  as  by  a  blow. 
Hence  when  a  wave  of  disturbance  reaches  it  before  it  re- 
ceives a  blow,  it  will  begin  to  contract  in  anticipation  of  the 
blow.  A  rudo  touch  at  tho  end  of  the  tentacle  D,  will,  by 
tlie  shrinking  it  sets  ap  at  C,  cause  withdrawal  of  the  body 
from  tho  source  of  danger. 

§  228.  To  avoid  complications  of  statement,  I  have  pre- 
sented this  primitive  nervous  action  under  a  simpler  form 
than  that  which  actaally  occurs.  For  the  wave  of  molecnlar 
motion  has  to  be  conveyed  not  to  a  single  point  bat  to  a 
portion  of  contractile  colloid  having  considerable  exteneioa, 
many  parts  of  which  simultaneously  become  places  whero 
molecular  motion  is  being  absorbed.  Hence  the  wave  pass- 
ing to  it  will  somewhere  on  its  way  tend  to  divide  according 
to  the  respective  tensions  towards  these  respective  parts. 
What  will  result? 

Fig.  6  represents  the  same  general  distribution  aa  before* 
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with  the  difference  that  the  mass  of  contractile  colloid  G^  is 
marked  .in  dotted  lines^  and  that  at  e  the  line  of  nervous  com- 
munication is  shown  to  take  divergent  and 
re-divergent  courses  towards  different 
parts  of  C.  For  this  is  the  structure 
implied.  The  same  tendency  towards  re- 
storation of  equilibrium  which  causes  the 
wave  to  go  from  c2  to  C^  will  also  cause 
it  to  distribute  itself  with  tolerable  even- 
ness to  all  parts  of  C ;  since  to  any  part 
which  by  contracting  becomes  minus 
•molecular  motion,  the  adjacent  parts  must  ever  tend  to  yield 
some  of  their  relative  surplus,  and  this  must  find  its  way 
along  some  line  of  least  resistence. 

Let  us  now  ask  what  will  happen  at  the  place  e.  As  was 
shown  in  the  last  chapter,  the  formation  of  a  nerve-thread 
<capable  of  conveying  with  facility  a  wave  of  molecular 
motion,  implies  a  definite  line  pursued  by  the  wave  and  a 
definite  adjustment  of  the  molecules  to  that  line ;  and, 
consequently,  such  adjustment  of  the  molecules  as  serves 
for  a  wave  in  one  direction  will  not  serve  for  waves  in 
other  directions.  At  the  place  6,  then,  where  the  wave 
breaks  up  and  its  parts  diverge,  the  molecules  cannot  so  ar- 
range themselves  as  to  conduct  with  facility  all  parts  of  the 
wave.  Eecurring  to  our  old  simile,  if  a  regularly-arranged 
line  of  bricks  on  end  comes  to  a  place  where  there  is  a 
cluster  of  bricks  on  end,  from  which  diverge  other  lines  of 
regularly-arranged  bricks  on  end,  it  is  clear  that  when  the 
first  line  is  overthrown  at  its  beginning  and  delivers  its  im- 
pulse into  the  cluster,  the  bricks  forming  the  cluster  must 
he  irregularly  overthrown — cannot  fall  in  the  same  direc- 
tions with  all  the  divergent  lines ;  and  no  repetitions  of  the 
process  can  adjust  the  bricks  of  the  cluster  into  attitudes 
that  will  do  this.  Hence  at  the  point  e  there  will  remain 
some  of  the  nerve-colloid  in  an  amorphous  state.  Though 
between  the  incoming  line  and  the  chief  outgoing  line  (if 
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one  carri63  much  more  of  tho  wave  than  the  PBsQ'&ero  may 
at  last  arise  a  polar  nrrnngoment  of  the  molecules,  yet  this 
cannot  also  happen  with  the  minor  oatgoing  Unea,  But  if 
at  e  the  moleculea  i-emain  nnarranged,  the  wave  of  molecular 
motion  brought  there  will  be  checked ;  and  by  as  much  as  it 
ia  checked  will  tend  to  cause  decompoaitioua  among  the  un- 
arranged  molecules.  As  when  bricks  placed  aakew  fall 
againat  one  another,  their  angles  are  more  liable  to  damage 
than  the  angles  of  bricks  placed  symmetrically;  so  a  non- 
polar  arrangoment  of  the  molecules  aubjecta  them  to  destroy- 
ing forces  which  they  are  aared  from  by  a  polar  arrange- 
ment. Now  if  decompoaition  occurs  at  e,  additional  mole- 
cnlar  motion  must  be  disengaged;  so  that  along  the 
outgoing  lines  there  will  be  discharged  an  augmented  wave. 
Thus  there  will  arise  at  e  something  having  the  character  of 
a  ganglion -corpuscle. 

That  the  atructure  represented  is  Uke  no  known  stmc- 
ture,  is  true.  The  moat  conspicuous  deviation  from  fact  is 
in  the  wide  spreading  of  tho  lines  between  e  and  C.  And  it 
may  be  asked — Hew  does  their  divergence,  which  appears 
a  necessity  of  the  argument,  become  bo  modified  aa  to  corre- 
spond with  tho  observed  di'ifrnjution  ?  I  reply  tlint  though 
the  process  of  direct  equilibration  will  not  change  this  dis- 
tribution in  the  required  way,  it  can  be  so  changed  by  the 
process  of  indirect  equilibration.  [Principles  of  Biology  §  164.) 
When  in  the  course  of  further  evolution  neighbouring 
parts  acquire  distinct  structures,  fibres  occupying  so  much 
apace  as  those  between  e  and  C  will  be  in  the  way.  An  in- 
dividual in  which  the  lines  as  thoy  leave  the  point  a  do  not 
diverge  so  widely,  will  therefore  have  an  advantage.  And 
gradually,  by  aarvival  of  the  fittest,  there  will  result  a  type 
that  has  these  once  divergent  fibres  concentrated  into  s 
bundle,  the  members  of  which  part  company  only  when 
they  arrive  at  C. 

A  more  serious  objection  may  be  raised.  The  proceases 
given  off  by  ganghon-cells  do  not  ordinarily  continue  ouvuds 
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ftB  fibres  that  end  in  muscles^  in  the  way  implied.  The  hypo- 
thesis as  above  sketched  out^  is  at  variance  with  the  draw- 
ings of  the  biologist.  But  this  seemingly  fatal  objection 
may^  I  Ihink^  be  satisfactorily  met. 

§  229.  For  there  remains  to  be  introduced  a  complication 
which  I  have^  for  simplicity  sake^  omitted ;  and  this  com- 
plication implies  a  structure  that  corresponds  with  fact. 

Throughout  the  exposition  we  have  attended  only  to  the 
effects  caused  by  the  recurring  excitations  of  a  single  ten- 
tacle; and  the  nervous  structure  described  could  arise  only 
in  a  case  of  this  imaginary  simplicity.  In  realiiy  the  excita- 
tions are  received  by  many  tentacles^  each  of  which  sends  a 
wave  of  disturbance  to  all  parts  of  the  contractile  mass  0.  It 
does  not  follow  that  for  every  tentacle  there  must  be  formed 
an  independent  set  of  nervous  connexions  like  that  shown 
above.  Though  each  afferent  fibre  will  need  some  place 
of  divergence  e,  yet  from  each  such  place  of  divergence, 
it  is  not  needful  to  have  a  separate  nerve-fibre  to  each  of 
tlie  separate  parts  of  C  that  have  to  contract  simultaneously. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  inferrable  that  as  for  each  afferent  fibre 
there  will  be  some  place  of  divergence  e,  whence  its  wave  of 
mdecnlar  motion  begins  to  distribute  itself;  so,  for  each 
Cerent  fibre  communicating  with  each  part  of  C,  there  will 
be  an  analogous  place  of  convergence,  where  all  the  por- 
tions of  waves  going  to  that  part  will  unite.  That  the 
xiature  of  the  required  structures  may  be  clearly  concei- 
ved, let  us  first  illus- 
^[]2ZIZI       trate,       diagrammati- 

cally,  the  needful  con- 

nexions.  In 

^^^^^;;^      Pig.  7,  let  A  stand  for 
^^'^  half  a   dozen  afferent 

fibres,  while  the  dots  at  a  stand  for  the  points  of  divergence 
that  arise  as  above  explained.  Then  if,  in  the  muscle  to  which 
the  wave  is  distributed,  there  are  half  a  dozen  contractile 
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independently  supplied,  it  is  maoifeBJ 
instead  of  an  independent  fibre  diverging  from  each  of  the 
pointa  a,  and  running  to  oach  of  these  half-dozen  con- 
tractile parts,  the  same  end  will  be  achieved  if  there  are 
half  a  dozen  efferent  fibres  E,  setting  out  from  so  many 
points  c,  which  severally  receive  fibres  from  all  the  points 
a.  Such  an  arrangement  will  indeed  be  more  efficient ; 
since  along  a  fibre  which  conveys  a  larger  wavoj  composod 
of  many  smaller  waves,  there  will  ariao  a  greater  facility  for 
transmission  than  would  arise  along  fibres  that  conveyed 
the  smaller  waves  separately.  A  still  simpler  system 

of  connexions  will  serve  equally  well,  or — for  reasons  like 
those  just  assigned— I 
still  better.  To  bi 
any  one  of  the  pointt 
a  into  connexion  ■with 
all  the  points  e,  there 
does  not  need  a  sepi^ 
rate  fibre  all  the  way 
to  each.  The  arrauga> 
ment  shown  in  Fig.  8, 
or  that  shown  in 
Fig.  S,  will  eollice. 
Nor  must  even  this  more  integrated  set  of  connexions  be 
repeated  in  fall  for  each  of  the  points  a.  In  Fig.  10,  each 
point  a  is  joined  with 
every  point  e,  by  a 
much  smaller  number 
of  fibres.  And  since 
the  fibres  in  thia  sys- 
tem will  bo  more  used  than  thoae  in  any  other  system,  they 
will  become  more  permeable  channels. 

Will  this  kind  of  structure  result  from  the  convergence 
and  divergence  of  waves  of  molecular  motion  following 
lines  of  least  resistence  ?  We  may  infer  that  it  will.  If 
to  Borne  point  a  in  Fig.  9,  there  has  been  brought  by  the 
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afferent  fibre  from  a  tentacle  a  wave  of  molecular  motion ; 
if  all  tlie  points  e  are  the  beginnings  of  efferent  fibres 
seyerally  ending  in  separate  portions  of  a  contractile  mass^ 
which  by  contracting  has  just  become  a  place  where  mole- 
cular motion  is  absorbed ;  if^  therefore^  between  this  point 
a  and  all  the  points  e,  there  arise  molecular  tensions ;  then 
the  restoration  of  equilibrium  will  be  effected  by  waves  of 
molecular  motion  which,  following  a  common  route  for  some 
distance,  will  break  up  and  diverge  on  approaching  the 
points  e — ^the  numbers  and  positions  of  the  places  of  di- 
vergence being  determined  by  local  conditions.  Further, 
if  from  another  of  the  points  a,  a  wave  has  similarly  to 
find  its  way  along  lines  of  least  resistence  to  all  the  points 
e,  it  will  do  so  by  passing  into  some  near  point  of  this 
same  plexus.  So  that  between  all  the  points  a  and  all 
the  points  e,  there  will  be  produced  numerous  places  of 
converging  and  diverging  communication;  each  of  which, 
for  reasons  above  assigned,  will  be  a  place  containing  un- 
arranged  and  unstable  molecules  of  nerve-matter,  liable  to 
be  decomposed  when  disturbed,  and  to  pass  on  increased 
amounts  the  waves  that  disturb  them. 

Now  if  instead  of  the  regularly  arranged  lines  and 
points,  we  conceive  lines  and  points  irregularly  arranged ; 
and  if  instead  of  the  half-dozen  afferent  fibres  and  as  many 
efferent  fibres,  we  suppose  a  score  or  more  of  each  (which 
we  must  do  to  correspond  with  even  the  simplest  observ- 
able cases) ;  and  if  we  porportionately  complicate  the  con- 
necting plexus;  we  shall  have  something  like  a  ganglion. 
Fig  11  represents  such  a  structure.  That  it  is  less  intri- 
cate than  an  actual  gang- 
lion is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  conditions 
presented  by  a  mass  of 
protoplasm  out  of  which  a  ganglion  is  evolved,  are  sure 
to  cause  great  irregularities ;  and  it  is  not  diflficult  to  see 
that  in  ihe  course  of  its  evolution,  there  are  likely  to  arise 
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many  incipient  linos  of  connexion  wtuch  do  not  develop 
fiirtlier  because  others  liavo  superseded  them.  The  a^ee- 
ment  between  inference  and  obserration  is,  I  think,  as 
close  as  we  can  reasounbly  look  for. 

It  may,  indeed,  bo  objected  that  an  actnal  ganglion  diSere 
from  this  hypothetical  ganglion  in  a  more  serioua  way — in 
not  displaying  a  definite  network.  The  microscope  dis- 
closes an  entangled  maze  of  fibres,  cells,  and  branched  pro- 
cesses, that  are  not  formed  into  a  distinct  plexus  of  con- 
nexions. To  this  my  reply  ia,  that  though  I  have  thus  far, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  spokon  of  these  structores  as 
definite,  it  is  not  noedful  that  they  should  be  visibly  so.  A 
network  of  lines  of  least  resistance,  is  alone  requisite  ;  and  it 
may  be  in  part  eo  formed  as  to  be  visible  and  in  part  so  un- 
formed as  to  be  invisible.  This  qualification  must  be  borne 
in  mind  as  applying  thronghont  the  chapters  tJiat  are  to 
follow. 


§  230.  Let  me  before  closing  dispose  of  a  r( 
objection,  A  critical  reader  may  ask — How  can  a  state  of 
molecular  tension  between  two  places  separated  by  a  great) 
mass  of  amorphous  organic  substance,  cause  transmission 
along  a  definite  line  that  divides  and  sub-divides  in  the  way 
described  ? 

Doubtless  such  a  process  is  not  easy  to  imagine  under  the 
conditions  we  are  apt  to  assume.  But  the  apparent  difficulty 
disappears  when,  instead  of  the  conditions  we  are  apt  to 
assume,  we  take  the  conditions  which  actually  occur.  The 
error  naturally  fallen  into  is  that  of  supposing  these  actions 
to  go  on  in  creatures  of  considerable  bulk ;  wiiereas  observa- 
tion warrants  ns  in  concluding  that  they  go  on  in  extremely 
small  creatures.  The  type  of  nervous  system  approaching 
nearest  in  simphcity  to  the  hypothetical  one  described,  we 
find  among  the  Polyzoa — creatures  of  almost  microscopic 
minuteness.  The  total  length  of  an  individual  Polyxoon  ia 
from  a  40th  to  a  20th  of  an  inch ;  and  if  we  set  down  the 
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distance  from  the  roots  of  the  tentacles  to  the  nearest  point 
of  the  muscle  at  a  1 00th  of  an  inch^  we  shall  be  much  beyond 
the  mark.  When  the  scale  is  thus  immensely  reduced^  the 
physical  processes  described  become  comprehensible.  The 
thickness  of  protoplasm  through  which  these  restorations  of 
equilibrium  are  effected  being  recognized  as  about  the 
thickness  of  stout  paper^  it  is  no  longer  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  molecular  tensions^  and  transmissions  of  mole- 
cular motion^  to  take  place  in  the  way  alleged^  with  the 
inferred  results. 

The  structure  described  having  been  first  formed  on 
this  extremely  small  scalo^  admits  of  eventual  enlargement 
to  any  scale.  Conducing  to  the  preservation  and  growth 
of  the  individual ;  inherited  by  progeny  capable  from 
the  aid  it  yields  of  growing  still  larger ;  and  bequeathed 
with  its  accumulated  increments  of  size  and  dovclopment  to 
successively  higher  typcs^  that  spread  into  better  habitats 
and  adopt  more  profitable  modes  of  life ;  this  mere  rudiment 
may^  in  course  of  geologic  epochs^  evolve  into  a  conspicuous 
nervous  apparatus  possessed  by  a  creature  of  large  size. 
And  so  by  this  slow  indirect  method  there  may  be  estab- 
lished lines  of  nervous  communication  where  direct  estab- 
lishment of  them  would  be  impossible. 

Finally^  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
argument  does  not  necessitate  the  assertion  that  the  primi- 
tive nervous  system  was  formed  in  this  particular  way.  The 
essence  of  the  argument  is^  that  to  some  place  of  greatest 
and  most  frequent  contraction,  lines  of  discharge  will  be 
formed  from  places  habitually  touched  before  this  contrac- 
tion is  set  up ;  and  the  case  I  have  chosen  is  one  which  lent 
itself  most  readily  for  explanation — not  one  therefore  as- 
serted to  be  actual.  With  thi^  caveat  let  us  now  pass  from 
the  simplest  case  to  more  complex  cases. 
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§  231,  When  contemplating  tte  incipient  differentiation 
of  the  psychical  life  from  the  physical  life  (§140),  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the   special   eenaes    arise   through   local   ■ 
modifications  of  nutrition  caused  by  the  special  agents  re-  | 
Bpondfd   to.     In  some  of  the  lowest  animals    the   semi-  , 
tranaparont   body  is   coloured   green,  red,   or  brown,   by  I 
scattered  portions  of  a  matter  akin  to  the  colonring  matter  | 
of  plants  ;  and  the  sensitiveness  of  these  creatures  to  light  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  assimilative  actions  which  light  sets  np 
in   this   matter.      Higher   animals    also    habitually    contain 
pigment,  in  cells  and  scattered  granules  ;  and  thongh  these 
are  net  limited  to  the  superficial  tissue,  they  are  ordinarily 
moat    abundant  in  it.     Of  course   the   nutrition  of  deep- 
seated  portions  of  pigment  goes  On  in  the  absence  of  light. 
But  though    light   is  certainly   not  the  only  cause  of  tihe 
nutrition  of  pigment,  and  perhaps  not  the  chief  cause,  there 
is  evidence  that  it  is  a  cause ;  since  pigment-grains  near 
the  surface  commonly  increase  in  size  or  number  or  both 
when  much  exposed  to  light.     At  any  rate,  we  may  safely 
say  that  in  some  kinds  of  pigment  produced  in  aniTnal  tissae^ 
light  produces  marked  molecular  changes. 

Now  the  rudimentary  eye  consists  of  a  few  pigment- 
grains  under  the  outermost  dermal  layer;  and  Hence 
we  may  infer  that  rudimentary  vision  is  constituted  by 
the  wave  of  disturbance  which  a  sudden  change  in  the 
states  of  these  pigment-grains  propagates  through  the  bo^> 
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How  Bnch  pigment-grains  become  concentrated  in  the  parti- 
cular places  tHey  may  most  advantageously  occupy  we  need 
not  consider  at  any  length.  Other  things  equal^  they  will 
develop  most  where  most  light  falls,  and  where,  consequently, 
variations  of  light  caused  by  adjacent  things  are  strongest ; 
and  since  a  close  cluster  of  pigment-grains  when  affected,  will 
send  through  the  body  a  more  efficient  wave  of  disturbance, 
natural  selection  will  further  the  concentration — there  will 
be  a  survival  of  individuals  in  which  the  approximation  is 
greatest,  ending  in  the  formation  of  an  integrated  patch. 

The  pre-existence  of  a  simple  nervous  system,  akin  to 
that  described  in  the  last  chapter,  being  assumed,  let  us 
consider  what  wiU  happen  when  incipient  vision  is  added. 

§  232.  Suppose  /,  Fig.  12,  to  be  the  cluster  of  pigment- 
grains  constituting  the  rudimentary  eye.  And  suppose  that 
from  these  pigment-grains,  when  changed  by  variations  in 
the  amounts  of  light  falling  on  them,  there  have  been  pro- 
pagated waves  of  disturbance  into  the  mass  of  organism. 
Then  wherever  these  waves  eventually  go,  there  will  arise 

behind  these  pigment-grains  at  g,  a  plexus 
^  of  fibres  and  gangUon-cells.  For  reasons 
such  as  were  given  in  §  229  the  separate 
waves  setting  out  from  the  separate  dis- 
turbed pigment-grains,  and  pursuing  lines 
of  least  resistance,  will  quickly  unite ;  and 
there  will  result  a  cluster  of  junctions 
occupied  by  unstable  nerve-matter,  whence 
the  aggregate  wave  will  direct  itself  in- 
wards. 

To  what  place  will  it  tend  ?  As  before,  to  the  place  where 
molecular  motion  is  being  absorbed.  If  immediately  after 
molecular  motion  is  liberated  at  /,  molecular  motion  is 
taken  up  in  the  muscle  C,  a  molecular  tension  will  arise 
between  /  and  C;  and  motion  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance  will  result.    Which  will  be  the  line  of  least 
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resistance  ?  Already  there  has  boon  formed  a  line  of  easf 
transmission  from  the  tactual  organs  to  the  mnscle,  along 
the  Uqo  rf  to  C  j  and,  other  things  equal,  the  lino  of  least 
resistance  from  /  to  C  wilt  be  one  of  which  thin  pre-existinj 
ehajinel  forms  a  part.  Hence  the  tendency  will  be  for  the 
wavo  of  molecular  motion  to  take  its  coarse  from  /  through 
the  imderlyiog  plexus  g  to  the  pre-establishod  ganglion  at 
e;  an^  gradually  to  form  a  connecting  fibre. 

What  will  he  the  functional  effects  of  this  F  So  long  u 
the  nervous  communication  is  incipient,  contraction  mast  ba 
Bet  up  in  the  muscle  C,  before  molecular  motion  disengaged 
at  /  can  cause  a  state  of  tension  between  /  and  C ;  and 
therefore  an  impression  on  the  rudimentary  eye  will  not 
produce  a  contraction.  The  only  advantage  derivable  &om 
Buch  a  structure  in  this  early  stage,  would  seem  to  be  that 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  contraction  otherwise  initiated. 
But  as  soon  as  the  channel  for  the  transmission  of  molecular 
motion  from  /  to  the  ganglion  e  becomea  tolerably  permo-. 
able,  the  molecular  motion  disengaged  by  an  impression  at_^ 
finding  its  way  along  this  channel,  may  reach  the  musclfl 
before  the  molt'cuhir  motion  &ct  np  by  touch  can  reach  it  ; 
and  a  consequent  contraction  of  the  muscle  will  withdraw 
the  body  in  anticipation  of  touch — the  creature  will  retreat 
as  thongh  alarmed  by  the  approaching  object. 

§  233.  A  nerrons  system  of  the  type  described  in  the  last 
chapter,  or  even  a  nervous  system  a  stage  more  complex  in 
type,  like  that  just  described,  can  effect  none  but  the 
simplest  adjustments.  Small  extensions  of  the  correspond- 
ence in  Space  and  in  Time  arc  alone  achievable  by  it. 
Muscular  contraction  is  produced  by  a  certain  strength  of 
impression  on  the  tentacles,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
body  striking  them  or  the  direction  in  which  it  is  moving. 
Similarly,  the  rudimentary  eye  can  do  no  more  than  convey 
to  the  mnscle  the  impression  caused  by  a  change  in  the 
quantity  of  incident  hght  j  no  matter  whether  that  change 
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be  oaosed  by  a  small  body  close  to  or  by  a  large  one  far  off, 
and  no  matter  whetliGr  the  motion  of  the  body  is  or  is  not 
anch  as  will  presently  cause  a  collision.  Nervons  systemB 
of  these  kinds  can  bring  about  no  special  adjnstments  of  the 
inner  acts  to  special  directions  and  distances  of  onter  objects. 
Let  ns  consider  what  further  complications  will  initiate  snch 
forUier  adjustments. 

More  mnaoles  than  one  are  obvionsly  pre-snpposed;  others 
wise  the  motion  can  vary  in  amount  only.  And  there  are 
obvioosly  pre-supposed  more  than  one  place  of  independent 
etimnlation ;  otherwise  not  more  than  one  kind  of  impulse 
to  contraction  can  be  given.  If  all  the  tentacles  are  simi- 
larly connected  with  the  same  muscle,  or  if  the  channel  of 
coummnication  which  each  pigment-grain  in  the  eye-speck 
has  with  the  muscle  is  like  that  which  every  other  has,  there 
can  be  no  qnalitatire  distinctions  among  stimuli^  and  there- 
fore no  specialized  motions.  A  simple  locomotive  creature 
(moved  of  coarse  by  muscles  and  not  by  cilia)  iulfils  the 
requisite  conditions.  Let  as  suppose  one  that  is,  like  most 
locomotive  creatures,  bilaterally  symmetrical — one  having 
\ikiS  *^**  rudimentary  eyes  and  the  two  muscles,  or 
sets  of  muscles,  which  the  locomotion  of  such 
creatores  implies.  Suppose  that  in  Fig.  13,  a 
and  b  are  the  nerve-threads  coming  from  the 
two  rudimentary  eyes  to  the  ganglion  e;  and 
that  through  this,  each  of  these  threads  is  con- 
nected with  all  the  threads  in  each  of  the  two 
bundles  d  and  /,  running  to  the  muscles  G  and 
H.  Setting  out  with  the  least  differentiated 
struoture,  we  will  assume  that  by  means  of  the 
plezns  at  e,  each  afferent  £bre  is  similarly  con- 
nected, and  equally  well  connected,  with  each 
bundle  of  efferent  fibres.  What  will  in  such  case 
happen?  The  stimuli  continually  received  through 
the  eye  specks  as  tho  creature  moves  through  the  water,  will 
act  indifferently,andequally,through  the  twomotor bundles  on 
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the  two  sctfi  of  muscles — the  alternating  contraonona 
Bnpplying  an  instance  of  tke  rtytlim  inevitably  generfttfld 
by  antagonistic  energies.  Only  ouo  Bpocialization  of  tli» 
movements  will  bo  effected.  So  long  as  the  changes  in  the 
visual  stimuli  arising  from  objects  which  the  crcatui'o  pasae^ 
or  which  pass  it,  are  moderate,  the  muscles  will  be  excited  to 
modei-nte  contractions.  But  the  approach  of  a  laxgo  object, 
causing  audden  and  strong  impressions  on  the  rudimentary 
eyes,  will  send  to  the  muscles  sudden  and  strong  discharges, 
making  them  violently  contract  so  aa  to  produce  a  dart— a 
dart  which,  though  made  at  random,  will  usually  de<;rease  the 
chance  of  being  caught,  if  the  approaching  body  is  a  predatory 
animal.  But  now,  however  much  alike  the  con- 

nexions of  the  two  afferent  fibres  with  the  two  bundles  of 
efferent  fibres  may  have  originally  been,  it  must  happen  in 
virtue  of  the  universal  law  of  tho  instability  of  the  homo- 
geneous, that  they  will  become  in  some,  or  rather  in  most, 
individuals  of  the  species,  slightly  unequal.  Let  the  cella, 
processes  and  fibres  of  the  ganglion  e,  be  congenitally 
developed  in  such  ways  that  the  fibre  «.  has  somewhat  easier 
communication  with  the  bundle  d  than  with  the  bundle^  or 
via-  CO-.-';  ;  nnd  k-(.  the  coimcxious  of  llio  fibre  h  similarly 
deviate  from  complete  equality.  The  effects  on  ordinary  loco- 
motion and  on  the  motion  of  escape  just  described,  will  be  in- 
significant; but  there  will  occur  under  certain  circumstances 
modified  motions  of  great  significance.  Suppose  that  on  the 
side  A,an  adjacent  small  object  produces  in  the  eye-Bpeck,aad 
sends  through  the  optic  fibre,  a  moderate  disturbance.  If  the 
connexions  of  this  fibre  with  the  efferent  bundle/  are  better 
than  its  connexions  with  the  efferent  bundle  d,  the  muscle  on 
the  opposite  sici:'  of  the  body  will  contract  most ;  and  the 
body  (supposing  it  to  bend  like  that  of  a  fish)  will  be  tamed 
away  from  the  object  which  produced  tho  impression.  If, 
contrariwise,  its  connexions  with  the  bundle  on  its  ovm  side 
are  the  best,  the  body  will  be  turned  towards  the  object. 
Now  in  many  cases  the  object  is  one  that  will  sen's  for  food. 
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If^  then^  tlds  congenital  variation  in  the  nerrous  connexions 
is  snch  that  a  moderate  stimulus  on  the  eye-speck  makes  the 
body  turn  away  from  the  object  yielding  the  stimulus,  the 
individual  will  lose  rather  than  gain  by  the  incipient  vision ; 
and  will  therefore  disappear.  A  contrary  variation  of  struc- 
ture, entailing  a  contrary  effect,  will  conduce  to  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  on  every  occasion  when  the  object  towards 
which  the  body  is  turned  is  food.  Each  discharge  thus  sent  in 
excess  towards  the  one  set  of  muscles,  will  increase  the  rela- 
tive permeability  of  the  one  set  of  channels  over  the  other ; 
making  the  one-sidedness  of  the  next  discharge  greater  still. 
And  since  the  more  decided  this  tendency  becomes  the  more 
decidedly  the  welfare  of  the  individual  will  be  furthered,  the 
creature's  life  will,  on  the  average  of  cases,  be  longer,  and  the 
number  of  progeny  left  will  be  greater  than  is  usual  in  the 
species.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  among  descendants 
inheriting  this  modification,  functionally  increased  during 
the  entire  life  of  the  parent,  the  same  causes  will  insure  not 
simply  continuance  of  it  but  progressive  development. 

§  234.  A  further  step  may  now  be  taken.  The  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  rudimentary  eyes  such  as  are 
above  supposed,  will  increase  as  the  eyes  are  evolved, 
whether  in  size  or  in  structure.  A  larger  sensitive  area 
will,  other  things  equal,  render  the  creature  impressible  by 
smaller  objects  and  by  remoter  objects,  thereby  conducing 
to  its  welfare ;  so  that  survival  of  the  fittest  will  favour  the 
growth  of  visual  spots  made  up  of  numerous  sensitive  ele- 
ments. As  this  multiplication  of  sensitive  elements  progresses 
the  ganglionic  plexus  underneath  the  eye-speck  will  develop, 
and  there  will  fell  an  additional  amount  of  function  on  the 
fibres  connecting  it  with  the  central  ganglion.  This  in- 
crease of  function  may  entail  either  increased  thickness 
of  these  fibres  or  increased  number  of  thei;i.  The  one 
will  arise  from  inheritance  of  functionally-prcluced  modi- 
fications.     The   other  will  arise  from  inheritance  of   in- 
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oideDtal  variationaj  since  we  have  clear  proof  that  in 
elnater  of  homologous  parts  there  occasionally  arises  a  mem- 
ber in  excesa  of  tho  normal  nnmber.  Assuming  that  a 
bnndJe  of  nerve-fibrea  connecting  the  enlarged  eyo  with  tha 
central  ganglion  haa  been  thus  established,  let  na  ask  what 
will  happen.  From  tho  instability  of  the  homogeneoua  it 
follows,  as  before,  that  however  completely  alike  may  at  first 
have  been  the  connexions  of  these  fibres  with  the  different 
parts  of  the  central  ganglion,  their  connexions  c&nuot  re- 
main alike.  And,  as  before,  it  ia  clear  that  while  some 
variations  in  their  connexions  will  affect  the  movementa 
of  the  creature  favourably  others  will  aflfect  them  unfo- 
Toorably.  What    are    tho    favourable  variations 

likely  to  be  7  If  over  the  visual  surface,  now  composed  of  a 
considerable  number  of  sensitive  elements,  tho  transparent 
epidermis  has,  by  survival  of  tho  fittest,  acquired  that  con- 
vexity usually  observable,  the  impressions  received  will  fall 
on  the  whole  patch  of  sensitive  elements  only  when  tho 
objects  producing  thorn  are  opposite  to  the  patch — on  object 
much  in  advance  or  behind,  much  above  or  below,  will  cast 
a  vague  image  on  one  portion  of  the  patch  only.  Hence  if 
the  Hbres  composing  the  alferOTit  bimdle  arc  not  related  with 
absolute  equality  to  all  parts  of  the  nervous  plexus  under- 
lying tho  patch  of  sensitive  elements  {and  mere  differences 
of  position  must  entail  inequality)  it  will  happen  that  when, 
out  of  the  patch  of  sensitive  elements,  one  group  is  aGTected 
more  than  the  rest,  some  members  of  the  afferent  bundle 
will  carry  larger  waves  of  molecular  disturbance  than  the 
rest.  In  cases  where  the  muscular  system  consists,  as  sap. 
posed  in  the  last  section,  of  but  two  contractile  masses 
capable  of  acting  only  as  wholes,  this  somewhat  increased 
hetrogeneity  of  the  recipio-motor  structures  will  produce 
no  definite  effects.  But  it  ia  an  inductively- established  fact 
that  there  frequently  occur  variations  in  the  numbers  and 
attachments  of  muscular  bundles :  even  in  so  specific  a  typo 
as  tho  human,  such  variations  aro  not  uncommon.      Suppos- 
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ing,  then,  that  the  miiscles  have  here  been  modified  soine- 
what  in  the  direction  of  multiformity^  a  further  specializa* 
tion  of  movements   becomes  possible.      For  a  discharge 
carried  more  largely  by  some  fibres  of  the  incipient  optio 
nerve  than  by   others,   will,   on   arriving   at  the    central 
ganglion,  diffuse  itself  not  quite  in  the  same  way  as  one 
brought   by  all  the  fibres  in  equal  amounts.     Hence  two 
somewhat   different    discharges   taking    somewhat    unlike 
courses  through  the  central  plexus  of  fibres  and  cells,  and  issu- 
ing in  their  multiplied  amounts  through  a  bundle  of  efferent 
fibres,  will  severally  affect  this  in  diverse  ways — some  fibres 
of  the  bundle  taking  more  of  the  one  discharge  and  some 
more  of  the  other.     So  that  if  the  masses  of  contractile 
substance  to  which  this  bundle  of  efferent  fibres  is  distributed 
are  capable  of  any  separateness  in  their  actions,  the  two 
discharges  will  work  on  them  unlike  effects,  and  the  motions 
produced  will  not  be  the  same.     Now  the  differences  in  the 
produced  motions,  relatively  to  the  objects  causing  these 
special  impressions,  are  almost  certain  to  bo  advantageous  or 
disadvantageous.     And,  as  before,  the  structures  producing 
motions  that  are  on  the  average  advantageous  will  conduce 
to  the  long  life  of  the  individual ;  will  be  developed  by  their 
repeated  actions  during  this  long  life;    and  will  be   be- 
qaeathed   with   some   functionally-produced  improvements 
to  posterity. 

§  235.  It  is  not,  I  think,  di£5cult  to  see  that  the  same 
principles  continue  to  hold;  and  that  through  successive 
small  stages  of  analogous  kinds,  nervous  systems  may  go 
on  complicating.  Let  us  glance  at  the  processes  that  are 
likely  to  occur  in  a  central  ganglion  that  receives  and  sends 
out  many  compound  bundles  of  nerve-fibres. 

As  implied  by  what  has  been  said  above,  when  com- 
pound afferent  bundles  become  channels  of  communication 
jGrom  sense-organs  severally  composed  of  many  separate 
elements^  the  discharges  they  carry  into  the  central  gang* 
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lion  liecome  very  variable  in  compoaitioQ,  and  difioso  tliem* 
selves  through  ita  plexus  in  waves  that  are  never  twice 
exactly  alike.  The  fibres  composing  the  optic  nerve,  for 
example,  receive  different  seta  of  atimulationa  according  to 
the  size  of  the  object,  its  form,  ita  direction,  ita  distance. 
Consequently  after  a  well-established  reflex  connexion  has 
been  formed  between  the  visuid  impression  given  by  a 
certain  kind  of  prey  in  a  certain  position,  and  the  moscnlar 
adjustment  required  to  seize  such  prey,  it  will  happen  that 
the  excitement  of  the  muscles  must  be  preceded  by,  and  ac- 
companied by,  numerous  other  excitements.  For  while  tbera 
are  going  on  those  relative  motions  that  end  in  bringing  the 
prey  to  the  position  which  calls  forth  the  reflex  action,  many 
changing  sets  of  impressions  are  being  made  on  the  optic 
fibres — some  of  them  conducing  to  the  approaching  reflex 
action  and  some  of  them  conducing  to  other  actions. 
Hence  in  the  central  ganglion,  numbers  of  fibres  and 
cells  become  nascently  excited  before  a  certain  group  of 
them  become  excited  in  such  way  as  to  cause  the  appro- 
priate discharge  to  the  muscles.  Now  the  nascent  excita- 
tions so  caused  are  not  lost ;  they  nascently  excite  multi- 
turliiious  ofibmit  fibru^i  belongiug  tf>  various  buinllos;  and 
through  them  throw  various  muscles  into  states  of  partial 
tensipn.  Hero,  then,  is  an  ever-present  opportunity  for 
further  specialization  of  the  correspondence.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  reflex  action  above  described  ia  well 
adjusted  to  catching  a  special  object  seen  in  a  special 
position,  but  that  no  means  exists  of  so  modifying  the 
reflex  action  as  to  allow  for  the  motion  which  the  object 
has  when  it  reaches  this  position.  What  will  happen  f 
As  the  object  approaches  this  position  from  different  direc 
tiona,  ita  image  will  travel  over  different  seta  of  retinal 
elements.  In  passing  over  any  particular  set  it  excites  in 
succession  certain  groups  of  optic  fibres,  certain  clusters  of 
fibres  and  cells  in  the  central  ganglion,  and  through  them 
nascently  excites  many  efferent  fibres  with  the  muscles  they 
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supply.  The  motions  tliat  will  be  gone  throngli  wlien  tlie 
reflex  action  takes  place^  are  sure  to  be  somewhat  modified 
by  these  states  of  tension  previously  given  to  muscles  not 
immediately  concerned.  The  modification  may  or  may  not 
tend  to  compensate  for  the  motion  which  the  object  had 
when  it  reached  the  point  where  reflex  action  was  set  up. 
But  if^  by  tending  to  compensate  for  this  motion^  the 
modiflcation  is  beneficial^  the  structure  producing  it  will 
be  further  developed ;  and^  as  before^  will  be  established  as 
an  additional  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to  outer  rela- 
tions. 

Before  proceeding  let  us  note^  as  bearing  on  the  inter- 
pretations given  in  preceding  parts  of  this  work^  as  well 
as  on  interpretations  about  to  be  given^  that^  as  above 
understood^  each  of  these  adjustments  of  inner  to  outer 
relations  which  eventually  becomes  automatic^  passes 
through  stages  in  which  it  is  not  automatic.  It  begins 
as  a  slight  tendency  for  an  impression  or  impressions  to 
excite  some  muscle  or  muscles  more  than  the  rest. 
During  this  stage  the  passage  of  the  disturbance  through 
the  chief  nervous  centre  is  slow,  hesitating,  irregular. 
The  sense-impressions  being  an  appreciable  time  in  the 
nervous  centre  before  they  produce  partial  motor  excite- 
ments, remain  present  there  as  sense-impressions;  and  are 
then  the  equivalents  of  what,  in  higher  creatures,  we  call 
sensations.  Similarly,  the  nascent  motor  excitements  are 
the  equivalents  of  what,  in  higher  creatures,  are  the  ideas 
of  the  contractions  to  be  produced.  Gradually  as,  by 
repetition  in  the  individual  and  in  the  succession  of  indi- 
viduals, this  additional  connexion  between  impressions  and 
motions  becomes  more  definite,  and  the  sequence  more 
rapid,  that  link  in  it  which  is  either  consciousness  or  the 
homologue  of  consciousness,  becomes  shorter,  and  the  pro- 
cess passes  into  the  purely  automatic. 
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§  236,  When  instead  of  nerves  of  touch  proceeding  from 
a  dozen  or  a  score  of  tentacles,  we  have  to  deal  with  multt 
tndos  of  such  nerves  proceeding  from  all  parts  of  the  skin- 
when  instead  of  a  simple  eye,  or  an  eye  containing  bat  few 
retinal  elements,  wo  take  an  eye  having'  a  retina  made  up  of 
thousands  of  elements,  each  of  which  yields  a  separate  im- 
pression— when  bundles  of  afferent  fibres  from  complex 
organs  of  hearing,  taste,  and  smell  have  to  be  taken  into 
account — when  the  stimuli  carried  in  ever-varying  orooonts 
and  combinations  throuf^h  these  rccipw-mofm-  structures 
have  to  be  traced  in  their  effects  upon  simiilarly-componndod 
dirigo-motor  stracturoa ;  explanations  of  the  kind  attempted 
in  the  foregoing  pages  become  very  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible. But  though  we  cannot  hope  to  interpret  speci- 
fically tho  higher  complications  of  nervous  development,  we 
may  hope  to  form  some  general  idea  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  processes  traced  thus  far  may  work  out  results  still 
more  involved.  To  facilitate  tho  formation  of  sach  general 
idea,  it  will  be  well  to  contemplate  afresh  the  characters 
of  the  evolution  we  have  followed  thus  far  —  chaoging 
somewhat  the  point  of  view,  re-inforcing  some  of  the  con- 
clusions reached,  and  developing  others  a  stage.  We  ahall 
then  be  better  able  to  see  where  further  evolution  along  iiie 
game  lines  is  likely  to  carry  us. 
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§  237.  So  long  as  there  exists  but  a  single  afferent  nerve 
and  a  single  mosele  supplied  by  the  accompanying  efferent 
nerve^  external  stimuli  will  produce  but  one  kind  of  action^ 
varying  only  in  degree.  Even  when  the  epi-peripheral  im- 
pressions  are  received  at  any  or  all  of  numerous  points^  such 
as  the  ends  of  tentacles^  it  must  still  happen  that  while  the 
motor  apparatus  remains  quite  simple^  no  modifications  in 
the  creature's  adjustments  can  be  mode  beyond  the  greater 
or  less  promptness  and  sti*ength  of  the  induced  contractions. 

Such  small  change  as  a  bifurcation  and  double  insertion 
of  the  muscular  bundles^  makes  possible  some  difference  in 
the  kind  of  effect  consequent  on  difference  in  the  kind  of 
stimulation.  And  as  the  nervo-muscular  system  becomes 
more  complex^  it  becomes  possible  for  various  imlike  sets  of 
epi-peripheral  impressions  to  produce  various  unlike  com- 
binations of  muscular  actions. 

Bat  this  compounding  of  stimuli  results  in  the  appro- 
priate compounding  of  movements,  only  on  condition  that 
the  nervous  centres  have  become  proportionately  com- 
pounded. The  required  compounding  of  them  is  in  principle 
this : — The  connexions  of  their  fibres  must  be  such  that 
when  any  set  of  external  relations  to  which  the  acts 
are  to  be  adjusted,  has  been  impresssd  on  the  senses,  the 
special  cluster  of  stimulations  produced,  being  carried  along 
various  afferent  nerves,  is,  in  the  central  plexus,  so  re- 
distributed that,  in  passing  out  again,  it  discharges  itself 
through  particular  sets  of  motor-fibres  in  particular  pro- 
portions. 

Every  further  re-distribution  of  this  kind  implies  addi- 
tional places  for  convergence  and  divergence  of  the  nerve- 
waves — additional  ganglionic  corpuscles.  If  a  certain  group 
of  incoming  fibres  brings  nerve-waves  bearing  certain 
proportions  to  one  •another,  the  appropriate  group  of  out- 
going fibres  cannot  have  its  components  affected  in  the 
requisite  degrees  unless  there  exists  between  the  two  groups 
a  duly  adjusted  set  of  convergent  and  divergent  channels^ 
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differing  in  part  from  all  other  sets,  A  geneisl  difiiisKni 
through  the  plexus  could  cause  nothing  but  a  general  mua. 
onlar  excitement;  ftnd  a  special  diffasion  ending  in  discharge* 
that  are  special  in  their  directions  and  quontitios  is  im- 
possible unless  by  tho  intermediation  of  &  special  stractors 
that  ia  definite  in  proportion  aa  tho  co-ordination  is  definite. 

As  the  case  has  been  thus  far  stated,  there  can  arise  no 
Buch  more  specialized  or  more  complex  muscular  action 
follomng  the  appropriate  componQd  impression,  nnless 
through  some  favourable  variation  in  the  structure  of  tha 
ganglionic  plexus.  But  eventually  a  new  causa  of  develop- 
ment comes  into  play.  There  cornea  a  stage  at  which  ad- 
justments of  inner  to  outer  relations  may  not  only  be  in- 
directly established  by  the  survival  of  individuals  having 
favourable  variations ;  they  may  also  be  directly  established 
hy  the  inheritance  of  functionally-produced  changes.  And 
the  direct  establishment  of  them  becomes  active  when  there 
exiata  a  consciousness  sufficiently  developed  to  perceive  the 
connexion  between  a  muscular  act  and  its  immediate  effect; 
and  when  the  creature  ia  thu-i  rendered  capable  of  making 
alight  modifications  in  its  acta,  of  establishing  these  inodii* 
ficatioiis  a^  habits,  and  of  causing  correlative  modificationa 
in  its  nervous  centres, 

Before  this  process  can  be  understood,  it  mast  be  pre- 
mised  that  as  nervous  structures  become  more  complex 
and  more  integrated,  the  network  of  their  connexions 
becomes  so  close  that  every  special  muacidar  excitement 
is  accompanied  by  some  general  muscular  excitement. 
Along  with  the  concentrated  discharge  to  particular 
muscles,  the  ganglionic  plexuses  inevitably  carry  off  a 
certain  diffused  discharge  to  the  muscles  at  large  j  and 
this  diffused  discharge  produces  on  them  very  Taiiable 
reaults.  Suppose,   now,   that   in  patting    out 

its  head  to  seize  prey  scarcely  within  reach,  a  creatim 
has  repeatedly  failed.  Suppose  that  along  with  the  group 
of  motor  actions  approximately  adapted  to  seize  prej  at 
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this  distance,  the  di£fased  discharge  is,  on  some  occasion, 
BO  distributed  throughout  the  muscular  system  as  to  cause 
a  slight  forward  movement  of  the  body.  Success  will 
occur  instead  of  failure;  and  after  success  will  imme- 
diately come  certain  pleasurable  sensations  with  an  accom- 
panying largo  draught  of  nervous  energy  towards  the 
organs  employed  in  eating,  &c.  That  is  to  say,  the  lines 
of  nervous  communication  through  which  the  diffused  dis- 
charge happened  in  this  case  to  pass,  have  opened  a  new 
way  to  certain  wide  channels  of  escape ;  and,  consequently, 
they  have  suddenly  become  lines  through  which  a  large 
quantity  of  molecular  motion  is  drawn,  and  lines  which  are 
so  rendered  more  permeable  than  before.  On 

recurrence  of  the  circumstances,  these  muscular  movements 
that  were  followed  by  success  are  likely  to  be  repeated : 
what  was  at  first  an  accidental  combination  of  motions  will 
now  be  a  combination  having  considerable  probability. 
For  when  on  such  subsequent  occasion  the  visual  impres- 
sions have  produced  nascent  tendencies  to  the  acts  approxi- 
mately fitted  to  seize  the  object,  and  when  through  theso 
there  are  nascently  excited  all  the  states,  sensory  and 
moior^  which  accompany  capture,  it  must  happen  that 
among  the  links  in  the  connected  excitations  there  will 
be  excitations  of  those  fibres  and  cells  through  which,  on 
the  previous  occasion,  the  diffused  discharge  brought  about 
the  actions  that  caused  success.  The  tendency  for  the 
diffused  discharge  to  follow  these  lines  will  obviously  bo 
greater  than  before ;  and  the  probability  of  a  successfully 
modified  action  will  therefore  bo  greater  than  before. 
Every  repetition  of  it  will  make  still  more  permeable  the 
new  channels,  and  increase  the  probability  of  subsequent 
repetitions ;  until  at  length  the  nervous  connexions  become 
organized. 

One  other  general  fact  must  be  insisted  upon.  As  was 
pointed  out  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  advancing 
complexity  of   nervous    organization    necessitates  an  in« 
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creasing  quantiiy  of  Gxcitationa  that  do  hog 
tions.  A  creature  iu  which  the  compoand  impression  pro- 
duced by  a  special  object  occupying  a  Bpocial  position, 
Eirouses  the  muscular  actions  effecting  capturo  of  th6 
object,  is  a  creature  which,  by  implication)  perpetoally  re- 
ceives other  compound  impressions  from  objects  occupying 
other  positions.  Each  passing  thing,  as  well  as  every  thing 
passed,  sends  into  its  nervous  centres  variously- combined 
waves  of  disturbance,  which  course  through  their  fibres  and 
cells  in  ever-varying  combinations,  and  which,  having  no 
special  connexions  with  special  motor  adjustments,  simply 
diffuse  themselves  without  any  more  specific  effect  than 
that  of  augmenting  the  general  discharge  to  the  vital 
organs  and  muscular  system  at  large.  These  are  what, 
under  their  subjective  aspects,  we  call  feeliuga  and  ideas. 
And,  manifestly,  the  more  extensive  and  more  intricate  the 
central  plexus  grows,  the  more  detached  may  these  become 
from  the  actions — the  more  may  the  impressions  produced 
by  things  and  relations  reverberate  through  the  i 
system — the  more  may  there  arise  trains  of  thought. 


§  238.  Thus  maeh  premised,  let  us  try  to  conceive  how 
compound  co-ordination  paases  into  doubly-compoond  co- 
ordination. A  broad  contrast  essta  between  the  two ;  and 
we  shall  find  reasons  addition^  to  those  before  given  (§  22) 
for  assigning  the  function  of  doubly-com pound  co-ordination 
to  the  highest  nervous  centres. 

Let  Fig.  14  represent,  diagranunatically,  the  chief  ner- 

^,  jsvjrj^i  vons  centre,  now  oon- 

eiderably  evolved,    to 

which    afferent    fibres 

bring   all    orders     of 

epi-peripheral  feelings; 

k  andfrom  which  efferent 

es    carry    to    the 

muscles,  the  stimuli  producing  their  appropriately-combined 
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oontractions.  And  suppose  that  while  other  parts  of  it  have 
for  their  functions  the  co-ordination  of  those  epi-peripheral 
feelings  which  are  least  relational^  the  part  A  co-ordinates 
the  most  relational  feelings  with  one  another  and  with  the 
appropriate  motions.  Or^  to  speak  specificallj^  suppose 
that  A  is  the  part  of  the  central  plexus  where  the 
compound  visual  impressions  joined  with  the  compound 
impressions  from  the  eye-muscles^  are  brought  into  ad- 
justed relations  with  those  combined  muscular  feelings 
and  accompanying  feelings  of  touch  which  are  impUed  by 
actions  of  the  limbs  under  guidance  of  the  eyes.  Then 
this  part  will  be  the  one  to  which  are  brought  the  most 
involved  clusters  of  feelings  in  ever-varying  proportions 
through  multitudinous  fibres;  and  one  from  which  issue 
through  multitudinous  fibres  in  ever-varying  proportions 
the  most  complicated  motor  impulses.  By  implication^ 
each  special  adjustment  of  the  muscular  motions  to  the 
visual  impressions  must  have  in  this  part  its  co-ordinating 
plexus  of  converging  and  diverging  fibres  with  their  points 
of  junction — a  plexus  which^  while  having  many  elements 
in  common  with  the  plexuses  that  effect  other  co-ordina- 
tions^ must  have  some  elements  peculiar  to  itself.  Whence 
it  follows  that  in  proportion  as  these  special  adjustments 
become  more  nxmierous,  there  must  be  a  multiplication  of 
the  elements  peculiar  to  each.  Consequently^  if  some  one 
group  of  these  co-ordinating  plexuses  takes  on  a  relatively 
great  development,  in  answer  to  the  relatively  immense 
sphere  for  new  adjustments  which  certain  environing  con- 
ditions furnish,  we  may  expect  one  part  of  this  region  A, 
to  become  protuberant,  as  at  A'.  And  if  these  multitudi- 
nous new  co-ordinating  plexuses,  growing  continually  more 
involved  as  they  grow  more  numerous,  admit  of  accumula- 
tion without  limit,  we  may  expect  a  growth  of  this  pro- 
tuberance. We  shall  soon  see  that  these  suppositions  and 
inferences  are  paralleled  by  &cts. 

N  N  2 
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^  239.  Visual  impressions  and  their  concomitantB  are  co> 

ordinatcd  with  mnscnlar  actions  and  their  concomitnotis  in 
two  ways — the  one  direct,  the  other  indirect.  The  direct 
co-ordinations  include  anch  as  are  possible  to  a  creature  by 
changing  thcs  relative  positions  of  its  parts  without  changing 
its  position  in  space.  The  indirect  co-ordinations  include 
such  as  are  possible  only  by  changing  its  position  in  space 
as  well  as  changing  the  relative  positions  of  its  parts.  Le4 
us  contrast  these  two  orders. 

Without  moving  from  the  spot  on  which  I  stand,  I  can 
explore  very  completely  all  things  within  I'each  of  my  hands; 
and  the  combined  sets  of  feelings  I  get  have  a  certain  dis- 
tinctive character  of  great  significance.  From  each  of  these 
things  I  can  derive,  siiHii/((iiieo»8?i/,  four  clusters  of  sensationa 
■ — those  it  yields  my  retinffl,  those  which  come  fixim  the 
specially- adjusted  muscles  of  my  eyes  and  head,  those  which 
come  from  the  mnsclos  of  the  arm  and  liand  by  which  I  lay 
hold  of  it,  and  those  given  me  by  its  contact  with  the  skin 
of  my  fingers.  Tho  order  of  co-ordinations  which  hare 
this  important  character  in  common,  falls  into  two 
genera.  One  extensive  genus  of  quadroply-clna- 

tered  sensations  I  get  by  exploring  tho  surfaces  of  my  body 
and  limbs.  I  can  adjust  my  eyes  so  as  to  see  my  hands 
while  they  move  over  my  feet;  I  can  use  one  hand  to 
examine  tactually  the  other  hand  and  arm,  and  can  observe 
with  my  eyes,  as  well  as  feel  with  my  mnaclea,  the  move- 
ments I  am  making.  The  distinctive  trait  of  quadruply- 
clustered  sensations  of  this  genus,  is  that  each  of  them 
contains  two  sets  of  tactual  sensations — one  set  coming 
from  the  parts  touched  and  the  other  from  the  parts  teach- 
ing them.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  they  are  thus  character- 
ized by  being  qui ntuply- clustered,  A  much  more 
extensive  genus,  distinguished  by  aoverally  containing  only 
a  single  tactual  cluster,  I  get  from  all  the  objects  that  exist 
within  a  range  of  three  feet  or  so  on  each  side  and  in  froQt, 
as  well  as  above  and  below.     I  can  stoop  down  to  touch  ft 
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thing  lying  near  my  feet  and  see  that  I  touch  it.  Without 
changing  my  place^  I  can  successively  raise  my  hand  to 
take  down  my  hat^  grasp  an  umbrella-handle^  touch  the 
back  of  a  hall  chair^  lay  hold  of  a  letter  waiting  for  me. 
Each  of  these  acts  gives  me  a  special  group  of  impressions 
of  colour  and  form^  a  special  group  of  muscular  feelings 
from  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  and  head^  a  special  group  from 
the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand^  a  special  group  from  the 
skin  of  the  fingers ;  and  performance  of  each  act  implies 
special  co-ordination  of  the  special  groups.  Thus 

the  region  of  space  occupied  by  my  body  and  by  things 
immediately  around  it^  furnishes  numerous  compound  clusters 
of  sensations^  severally  having  the  peculiarity  that  their 
components  can  co-exist  in  consciousness.  Within  this  range 
the  conditions  are  such  that  an  object  which  yields  me  groups 
of  feelings  through  the  eye  and  through  the  eye-muscles^ 
may^  by  going  through  a  certain  series  of  muscular  feelings, 
be  made  to  yield  me  a  group  of  tactual  feelings  joined  with 
a  group  of  feelings  of  muscular  tension;  and  these  addi- 
tional groups  may  bo  brought  into  juxtaposition  in  con- 
sciousness with  the  first  groups,  without  these  first  groups 
being  in  any  degree  changed. 

This  immense  order  of  co-ordinations  is  not  absolutely 
demarcated  from  the  far  more  immense  order  to  which  we 
shall  immediately  pass  :  there  is  a  border  region  common  to 
the  two.  While  I  keep  my  feet  and  body  quite  fixed,  there 
is  a  definite  limit  to  the  range  of  my  hands  and  therefore  to 
the  region  within  which  objects  can  yield  me  clustered  feelings 
co-ordinated  in  the  way  described.  But  by  leaning  forward 
or  on  one  side,  and  still  more  by  putting  out  one  foot  while 
keeping  the  other  stationary,  I  can  reach  additional  ob- 
jects, and  make  them  yield  me  combined  sets  of  feelings  very 
much  like  the  preceding  ones.  They  are  not  quite  like 
however ;  for  each  of  them  contains  certain  additional 
elements — the  feelings  accompanying  the  partial  change  of 
place.     These  feelings  form  an  intercalated  set  of  links  by 
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which  tho  viBual  cluster  and  its  concomitants  are  brooglifc 
into  a  relation  of  co-axist^nce  with  the  tactual  cluster  and 
its  concomitants.  They  become  important  elements  in  the 
cluster  in  proportion  as  the  objects  aro  difficult  to  reach 
without  moving  from  the  spot.  Bat  while  they  thna 
make  somewhat  indefinite  the  division  between  the  rel»- 
tively-simple  and  direct  co-ordinations  that  have  been 
described,  and  tho  relatively-complex  and  indirect  co- 
ordinations to  be  next  dealt  with,  they  do  not  obliterate 
the  broad  contrast. 

For  now  mark  that  beyond  the  objects  I  see  witbin  easy 
reach,  and  beyond  tho  objects  I  eee  and  can  roach  by  leaning, 
or  by  putting  out  one  foot,  there  are  immeasely-inore 
numerous  objects  which  I  see  but  cannot  reach  without  loco- 
motion,  brief  or  prolonged.  While  I  stand  where  I  do,  the 
picture  on  the  opposite  wall  cannot  by  any  actions  of  mine 
be  made  to  yield  me  tactual  impressions:  I  put  out  my  bands 
towards  it,  I  bend  my  body  in  the  same  direction,  I  put  one 
foot  forward,  all  to  no  purpose.  That  I  may  touch  it,  I 
must  take  several  steps,  with  their  anccessive  groups  of 
muscular  fi'olings  in  my  legs  and  tactual  feelioga  on  the  soles 
of  my  feet.  Thus  beyond  the  sm^  space  sorronnding  my 
body,  thero  lie  successive  concentric  portions  of  apace  con- 
taining objects  which  after  being  seen  cannot  be  tactual^ 
explored  nntil  there  have  been  executed  certain  movemmiti 
either  of  walking  or  running  or  leaping,  of  climbingf  np  or 
getting  down— the  concomitant  feelings  varying  with  tlie 
direction  and  with  the  distance.  Manifestly,  we  hare  here 
an  order  of  co-ordinations  vastly  larger  in  nomber  than  the 
first;  and  manifestly,  within  this  order  itself  the  co-or- 
dinations become  increasingly  numerons  and  increasing^ 
complex  as  the  remoteness  increases.  More  than 

this  is  true.  Co-ordinations  of  this  higher  order  difbr 
from  those  of  the  lower  order,  not  only  by  containing 
clusters  of  locomotive  feelings  which  join  the  Tisoal  cluster 
with  the  toctaal  cluster :   they  differ  in  another  aU-easentMl 
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character.  For  the  original  visual  cluster  Tiever  is 
brought  into  direct  relation  with  the  tactual  cluster. 
That  which  is  brought  into  direct  relation  with  the 
taciual  cluster  is  another  visual  cluster  (always  larger 
and  always  somewhat  different  in  form)  which  haa  been 
substituted  for  the  original  cluster.  To  exemplify  by 
symbols — ^if  the  set  of  feelings  yielded  to  the  eye  and  eye- 
muscles  by  a  distant  object  be  called  A^  then  before  the  sets 
of  feelings  which  the  object  will  give  to  the  fingers  and 
arm-muscles  can  be  had^  a  must  go  through  a  series  of 
transformations  A^  A^  A^  A.  The  original  visual  cluster 
comes  to  be  co-ordinated  with  the  corresponding  tactual 
duster^  only  through  a  series  of  visual  clusters  which  have 
a  certain  dependence  on  the  series  of  locomotive  clus- 
ters. Nor  is  this  all.  Like  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  visual  clusters  produced  by  other  objects  vdthin  sight. 
These^  too^  have  undergone  enlargements^  and  alterations 
in  the  relations  of  their  parts;  and  many  of  them  have 
disappeared  laterally  from  the  field  of  view.  So  that 
establishment  of  one  of  these  adjustments  in  which  our 
eyes  guide  our  limbs  to  manipulate  things  at  a  distance^ 
implies  co-ordinations  not  only  of  great  complexity  in 
comparison  with  those  required  for  manipulating  things 
dose  to  us^  but  co-ordinations  that  are  made  more  com- 
plex by  the  introduction  of  new  elements  combined  in 
new  ways. 

§  240.  In  asking  how  such  higher  co-ordinations  are 
evolved  out  of  lower  ones^  and  how  the  structure  of  the 
nervous  system  becomes  progressively  complicated  in  such 
way  as  to  achieve  them^  the  cardinal  fact  to  be  remembered 
is  that  such  higher  co-ordination  are  effected  by  inters 
calaiions  of  new  clustered  states  between  the  original 
clustered  states.  Hence  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the 
nervous  apparatus  which  achieves  them^  there  must  be 
intercalated  plexuses  of  fibres  and  cells. 
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If  in  Fig.  15,  we  suppose  n  to  be  the  place  to  whii^  are 
broaghb  through  manj  tibres  the  clostercd  scitBatioiia  yielded 


bj  an  object  seen  within  reach ;  if  at  &  are  the  roots  of  fibres 
which  co-operate  when  this  object  is  grasped ;  and  if  be- 
tween ((  iiud  h  lio  the  co-oi'(litmtiiig  plexuses  through  which 
tho  coiupoand  sensory  excitements  lead  to  those  compound 
motor  excitements  that  cause  prehension  of  the  object,  not 
when  in  one  position  only  but  when  in  the  various  positioua 
it  may  occupy  within  reach ;  what  will  happen  if  some  steps 
have  to  be  taken  before  the  visual  impression  is  followed  by 
prehension  ?  The  recipio-motor  and  dirigo-motor  changes 
gone  through  during  these  acts  of  locomotion,  imply  sundry 
compound  co-ordinations  with  their  correlative  plexuses. 
Whatever  sets  of  plexuses  are  successively  so  excited  that 
the  fibres  at  h  are  eventually  acted  on  in  the  way  re- 
quired to  canse  prehension,  it  must  happen  that  these 
eels  of  plexuses  will  become  a  network  of  lines  of  least 
reaistence.  For  as  shown  in  §  237,  muscular  co-ordina- 
tions that  fail  have,  other  things  ec[ual,  less  tendency  to  be 
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repeated  when  the  same  conditions  recur  than  those  that 
succeed ;  because  those  that  succeed  open  lines  of  discharge 
that  draw  off  large  amounts  of  molecular  motion.     Between 
a  and  b,  therefore^   there  will  arise  intercalated  sets   of 
plexuses  which  co-ordinate  the  successive  locomotions  and 
accompanying  visual  impressions  gone  through  between  the 
receipt  of  the  original  visual  impression  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  eventual  prehension.     These  sets  of  plexuses 
must  be  very  numerous.     Supposing  the  object  to  be  one 
step  out  of  reach^  it  may  occupy  multitudinous  positions^ 
high  or  low,  to  the  right  or  left ;  and  the  required  co-ordinat- 
ing plexus  for  each  position,  while  it  has  much  in  common 
with   those  for  adjacent  positions,   must  have  something 
different.     But   the   space    between  a  and  b  is  already 
occupied  by  the  plexuses  which  effect  the  direct  co-ordina- 
tions.    Hence  the  intercalated  plexuses  which  effect  these 
indirect  co-ordinations,  must  be  super-posed,  as  at  c2  ;  and  the 
co-ordinating  discharges  must  take  roundabout  courses,  as 
shown  by  the  arrow. 

Each  such  position  being  reached  through  visual  and 
muscular  co-ordinations  which  are,  within  narrow  limits,  the 
same  for  all  members  of  a  species,  it  follows  that  there  will 
eventually  arise  in  the  species  an  organized  set  of  con- 
nexions such  that  the  visual  impression  produced  by  an 
object  in  that  position  aud  the  muscular  actions  by  which  it 
may  be  grasped  are  definitely  correlated.  Little  by  little 
the  positions  composing  wider  and  wider  spheres  of  space 
may  come  to  be  thus  mentally  possessed ;  while  there  is  a 
concurrent  enlargement  of  the  superior  co-ordinating  centre, 
by  the  intercalation  of  new  co-ordinating  plexuses  at  its 
periphery,  as  shown  at  e,f,  g. 

§  241.  One  further  elaboration  remains.  To  render  the 
exposition  of  this  doubly-compound  co-ordination  less 
difficult  to  follow,  I  have  thus  far  treated  of  it  as  though 
the  relational  elements  involved  were  all  of  one  class.    But 
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m  reality  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  them,  requiring 
distinct  centres  of  co-ordination. 

Bo  long  aa  the  visual,  muscular,  and  tactual  impressions 
to  be  co-ordinated,  refer  exclusively  to  objecta  within  reacli, 
the  relations  of  snccessioo  and  the  relations  of  co-existence 
are  not  definitely  parted.  It  is  true  that  when  anjthiaig 
within  this  range  has  yielded  its  visual  impressiong,  a  certain 
series  of  muscular  states  haa  to  be  gone  through  before  it 
yields  its  tactual  impressions.  But  when  these  have  been 
gone  through,  the  visual  impi-eaaions  as  at  first  received  and 
the  tactual  impressions  as  subsequently  gained,  co-exist — I 
can  continuously  gaze  at  the  thing  and  coatinaonslj  grasp 
it.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  these  caeea  the 
order  of  sequence  in  the  consciousness  of  visual  impreadions 
and  tactual  impressions  may  be  inverted — I  can  feel  the 
thing  firat  and  see  it  after.  But  when  we  pass  from  these 
compound  co-ordinationa  to  the  doubly -compoond  co- 
ordinations, the  elements  of  auccesaion  become  of  no 
less  importance  than  the  elements  of  co-exiatonce. 
The  serial  states  gone  through  can  no  longer  be  dropped 
out  of  the  group,  and  the  sequence  from  visual  to  tactuaJ 
caniiut  by  auy  posisiliility  be  inverted.  Tlutb  ia  to  aij, 
the  time-relations  and  the  space-relatdons  have  become 
distinctly  differentiated.  This  needs  some  forthar  explana- 
tion. When  I  walk  towards  an  object,  saoceeaiTS 
clusters  of  muscular  and  tactnal  feelings  are  imphed  by  tlie 
steps  I  make;  there  ia  an  accompanying  series  of  gradnally- 
enlarging  and  otherwise -changing  visual  impressions  from 
the  object  as  I  approach  it ;  and  serial  changes,  moie 
nomerons  and  complicated,  are  produced  through  my  eyas 
by  adjacent  objects.  All  of  these  successions,  if  I  keep  n^ 
eyes  open,  and  certain  of  them  oven  if  I  close  my  eyes, 
must  be  gone  through  before  the  tactual  impressions  to  be 
received  from  the  object  can  bo  had.  The  visual  impressiim 
which  the  object  made  on  me  before  I  moved  towards  it, 
can  be  brought  into  relation  with  this  tactnal  impresaioB 
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only  throngli  oertaiii  serial  states ;  and  these  not  only  form 
an  indispensable  cliain  by  which  the  initial  and  terminal 
olosters  of  states  are  bound  together^  but  they  form  a  ohain 
no  one  link  of  which  oan  be  taken  out  of  its  place — ^their 
order  is  fixed.  Here  then  we  have  co-ordinations 

in  Space  and  co-ordinations  in  Time  uniting  to  achieve  the 
entire  co-ordination.  Before  a  step  is  taken  towards  the 
object^  the  impressions  made  by  it  and  all  things  around, 
stand  in  a  plexus  of  relations  of  co-existence.  Each  step 
implies  muscular  and  tactual  sequences  accompanied  by 
numerous  visual  sequences ;  and  the  step  ends  by  bringing 
about  a  modified  plexus  of  co-existences.  The  two  orders 
of  relations  are  therefore  correlatives,  and  serve  to  interpret 
one  another.  Without  some  means  of  registering  the  series 
of  motions  to  be  gone  thi*ough  in  reaching  the  object,  there 
oonld  be  no  consciousness  of  its  distance.  Without  con- 
sciousness of  its  distance  the  muscular  feelings  gone  through 
oould  have  no  meanings  in  thought  as  the  equivalents  of 
certain  spaces  traversed. 

Bat  the  differentiation  of  those  two  great  orders  of  rela- 
tions implies  a  diflforentiation  of  co-ordinating  centres. 
What  form  this  differentiation  takes  among  inferior  typos  of 
j^n^ffwWIg  we  need  not  here  inquire.  In  the  highest  or  verte- 
brate type,  however,  there  are,  as  before  pointed  out,  reasons 
for  concluding  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  doubly- 
oompoimd  co-ordination  in  Space  while  the  cerebrum  is 
the  organ  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination  in  Time. 
To  the  reasons  before  assigned  for  this  conclusion  I  may 
bare  add  some  others.  One  is  that  these  two 

supreme  nervous  centres  are  pedunculated  masses  growing 
out  of  the  enlarged  and  differentiated  extremity  of  the 
spinal  chord,  much  as  we  might  expect  the  centres  of 
doubly-compound  co-ordination  to  grow  out  of  the  centre 
of  compound  co-ordination.  Another  is  that  they 

preserve  a  general  relationship  in  their  development.  From 
fishes  upwards  their  evolution  goes  on,  if  not  with  equal  steps. 
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still  in  aoinething  like  proportion.  Tliis  is  a  tnut  to 
pccted ;  since  tho  greater  developments  of  senses  and 
wLich  tliej  accompany  imply  simultaneoualy-increaaa 
perioncea  of  time-reliitions  and  space-relations.  As  w» 
RpproncL  the  highest  vertebrate  types  the  cerebratn  develop! 
at  a  greater  rate  thau  the  cerebellum — a  fact  also  to  be 
anticipatod.  For  in  the  simpler  vertebrate  animals  the  only 
time -relations  appreciable  are  those  discloBer)  along  with 
space-relations  by  acts  of  locomotion.  But  in  the  more  com- 
plex vertebrate  animals,  whose  organized  experiences  of  time- 
relations  thus  acquired  yield  measures  of  duration  of  souio 
Icngthj  other  ordcra  of  sequences  become  cognizable ;  and  tbe 
nervous  centre  in  which  time-relations  are  co>ordiiiated 
thus   acquires   fuuctioua   peculiar  to  itaelf.  Ths 

compositions  of  these  two  great  centres  harmonize  with  the 
hypothesis.  The  process  described  in  §  240  implies  that  a 
centre  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination  will  bo  evolved  by 
tho  intei-caiation  of  plexuses  and  the  supei-poaing  of  ploxusea 
ill  successive  strata — each  new  stratum  added  at  the  peri- 
phery of  the  mass  serving  to  re-coordinate  the  co-ordinating 
plexuses  below  it.  The  layers  of  cells  and  fibres  which 
the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum  contain,  seem  fit  to  constitnte 
appliances  of  this  kind.  Tet  again,  the   minute 

structure  of  the  cei'ebellum  is  more  regular  than  that 
of  the  cerebrum;  and  this  answers  to  the  comparative 
homogeneity  of  its  function.  Even  from  the  bej^inning 
some  such  di&erence  must  tend  to  arise.  The  ex- 
periences disclosing  relations  of  co-existence  in  space 
have  a  great  sameness;  and  though  those  which  bring  a 
consciousness  of  increasingly -remote  space  are  increasingl; 
complex,  yet  the  complexity  increases  afler  a  simple  aya- 
tomatic  manner.  If  all  movementa  were  alwaya  made  at  the 
same  velocities,  then  the  time-relations  disclosed  in  loco- 
motion would  be  as  uniform  as  the  space-relationa ;  and  the 
nervona  centre  which  co-ordinated  the  actions  to  them  might 
be  equally  homogeneous  in  structure.     But  since  the  move- 
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m^its  are  very  variable  in  speedy  not  only  as  made  on 
different  occasions^  and  as  made  by  different  muscles^  but 
even  as  made  by  the  same  muscle  during  different  parts 
of  its  contraction^  there  is  a  cause  of  betrogeneity  in  the 
co-ordination  of  time-relations  which  we  may  expect  to 
be  expressed  by  some  hetrogeneity  in  the  nervous  plexuses 
effecting  them.  Still  more  must  such  hetrogeneity  be 
looked  for  when  we  pass  to  time-relations  of  a  higher 
order.  The  sequences  that  become  appreciable  when  intelli- 
gence becomes  highy  are  sequences  of  veiy  numerous  orders, 
of  very  various  lengths,  and  between  terms  of  veiy  various 
complexities;  as  instance  the  contrast  between  the  suc- 
cession of  sounds  in  speech  and  the  succession  of  the 
seasons.  After  contemplating  the  multitudes  of  these  time- 
relations  occurring  between  all  kinds  of  things,  differiaig 
enormously  in  their  durations,  and  having  countless  degrees 
of  heterogeneity,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  iSnd  that  the 
organ  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination  in  time  presents 
marked  unlikenesses  of  a  minute  structure  in  its  different 
regions, 

§  242.  I  need  not  attempt  further  to  complicate  this 
synthesis  by  including  those  actions  in  which  tastes, 
odours,  sounds,  &c.,  play  a  part.  Already  in  seeking  to  build 
up  a  general  conception  of  the  process  of  nervous  evolution 
in  its  higher  stages  I  have  elaborated  the  argument  quite 
far  enough — ^perhaps  too  far. 

Let  me,  indeed,  disclaim  the  endeavour,  which  some  may 
suppose  I  have  been  making,  to  explain  the  process  in  full. 
My  purpose  has  been  rather  to  make  the  possibility  of  such 
a  process  conceivable ;  and  I  have  taken  specific  cases  and 
used  concrete  language  because  so  only  could  I  make 
myself  understood.  The  actual  genesis  has  been  much 
more  involved  than  that  which  I  have  described — so  in- 
volved that  a  true  delineation,  even  could  it  be  madcj 
would  be  scarcely  comprehensible. 
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It  maj  be  well  here  to  repeat  the  caation  sgaiiut  a 
isg  literal  meanings  to  Bome  of  the  terma  used.  The  iotar- 
pretations  of  such  phrases  as  "  uerTOns  connexious  "  and 
"  plexnsea  of  fibresj"  must  not  be  too  strict.  We  are  not 
warranted  by  observation  in  supposing  that  "  connexiona  '* 
and  "  plexuses"  ara  quite  definite ;  nor  does  the  argument 
require  us  so  to  suppose  them.  That  which  the  argument 
requires  is  a  plexus  of  channels  throagh  which  compound 
stimuli  may  be  united  and  re-distributed  into  compound 
impulses ;  and  those  channels  may  be  formed  partly  of 
distinct  fibres  and  partly  of  unmarked  lines  of  diachargo 
throngh  the  imbedding  protoplasm.  Indeed  it  is  manifest 
that  in  the  nervous  stmctorea  which  carry  on  the  higher 
mental  actions  the  connexiona  must  have  all  degrees  of 
defiuitene.ss,  nud  that  the  greater  part  of  them  must  be 
very  indefinite — the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  channels 
throagh  which  the  discharges  find  their  ways  must  be 
,  iayisible. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

VUNCnOKS  AS  AELATED   TO  THESE  STRUOTUKES. 

§  243.  In  tracing  ont  ihe  genesis  of  ner^ons  stractnreSj 
a  good  deal  has  been  implied  respecting  the  genesis  of  ac* 
oompanying  functions.  Fully  to  understand  the  natures  of 
these  functions^  howeyer^  it  is  needful  to  contemplate  them 
by  themselves  in  their  ascending  succession. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  argument^  functions^  when  re* 
ferred  to,  have  been  expressed  in  physiological  knguage. 
It  remains  to  translate  this  into  psychological  language* 
What  have  been  considered  as  increasingly-complex  nervous 
actions  we  have  now  to  consider  as  increasingly-complex 
mental  states. 

§  244.  In  reflex  action  of  the  earliest  kind,  a  single 
stimulus  at  the  peripherjr  of  an  afferent  nerve  sends  a  wave  of 
molecular  change  to  a  nerve-centre,  whence,  through  ready- 
made  channels,  the  wave  instantly  escapes  in  a  more  or  less 
augmented  form  alohg  an  efferent  nerve  and  excites  some 
organ  or  organs — contractile  organs  being  those  to  which 
we  may  here  confine  our  attention.  And  such  fully- 
established  reflex  action,  not  delayed  a  moment  in  its  course, 
is  unconscious. 

A  compound  reflex  action  that  is  fully  established, 
though  implying  the  reception  of  peripheral  stimuli  by 
several  afferent  nerves,  the  passage  of  resulting  waves 
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througli  a  ganglioaic  net-work,  and  the  emissia^^^^Hr 
charges  tlirougli  motor  nerves  mora  or  leas  numerous,  is  also 
nBconacioua— the  passage  through  the  centi-al  plexus  not 
occupying  the  time  which  consciousness  implies. 

Bnt  compound  reflox  actions  iu  which  the  co-operating 
stimuli  produce  tho  combined  motor  impulses  only  after 
a  pause,  caused  by  incompleteness  in  the  permeability  of 
the  central  plexus,  may  be  presumed  to  have  some  accom- 
panying conBciousneaa — some  feeling  that  occnpics  the 
interval  between  the  receipt  of  tbo  impressions  and  ttie 
escape  of  the  dischargee. 

Each  compound  rofiex  action,  accompanied  at  first  by 
cooBciousneBa,  but  made  by  perpetual  repetition  aatomatic 
and  unconscious,  becomes  a  step  towards  reflex  actions 
Btiil  more  compound.  These,  during  their  stago  of  par- 
tial estabtishmeut,  imply  consciousness  that  is  somewhat 
more  complex  and  varied  than  the  earlier  coosciousnees 
which  has  been  lost  in  automatic  action. 

Besides  the  consciousness  accompanying  those  reflex 
actions  which  are  but  partially  established,  there  is  im- 
plied a  much  larger  body  of  consciousness.  For  as  already 
shown,  the  sense-organs  that  occasionnliy  receive  the 
special  combinations  of  stimuli  which  cause  automatic- 
ally certain  adjusted  contractions  of  muscles,  are  sense- 
organs  that  perpetually  receive  stimuli  not  specially  com- 
bined— stimuli  which  are  therefore  sending  into  the  central 
plexuses,  waves  of  disturbance  that  are  not  instantly 
draughted  off  to  particular  motor  oi^na.  These,  dwell 
ing  in  the  nervous  centres  as  long  as  the  stimuli  continoe 
to  be  received,  imply,  aa  their  psychical  correlativoe,  what 
we  call  sensations,  or  something  homologous  with  them. 

The  great  mass  of  the  sensations  thus  produced  by  ex- 
ternal objects  on  a  creature  that  has  reach^  this  stage 
of  evolution,  constitute  an  nnorganized  conscionsneas — a 
consciousness  of  which  very  few  components  have  any  spe- 
cific   order    or  definite    meaning.      Impressiona    received 
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tibrongh  the  eyes  of  sach  a  creatore  are  mostly  mem 
patches  of  colour^  associated  very  feebly^  if  at  all^  with  the 
tactual  impressions  yielded  by  the  same  objects.  Only  in 
the  cases  of  those  environing  things  to  which  the  com- 
pound reflex  actions  or  instincts  are  either  adjusted  or  in 
course  of  adjustment^  does  this  raw  material  of  mind  rise 
into  nascent  intelligence. 

This  nascent  intelligence  exists^  however^  not  only  where 
new  compound  reflex  actions  are  being  established^  but  also 
where  an  established  compound  reflex  action  is  incipiently 
excited.  Suppose  such  an  animal  as  we  have  been  consider- 
ing^ sees  approaching  some  small  creature  of  the  kind  on 
which  it  preys.  Then^  while  this  small  creature  is  coming 
nearer,  but  before  it  has  reached  the  point  at  which  its 
visual  image  arouses  the  reflex  action  that  efiects  its  seizure, 
a  series  of  visual  images,  increasing  in  size  and  definiteness, 
must  be  yielded  by  it ;  and  it  must  yield  an  accompanying 
series  of  stimuli  to  the  eye-muscles.  Though  the  reflex 
action  takes  place  only  when  the  retinal  and  muscular  im- 
pressions become  combined  in  a  certain  way,  yet  during 
approach  to  the  required  combination  the  reflex  action  is 
tending  to  arise — ^there  is  a  gradually-increasing  excitement 
of  the  nervo-motor  apparatus  which  will  presently  perform 
the  reflex  action.  The  efiect  does  not  stop  here.  Through 
the  established  connexions  there  is  propagated  a  gradually- 
increasing  excitement  of  the  nervo-motor  apparatus  which 
catching  the  prey  will  bring  into  play — ^there  are  produced 
bint  revivals  of  the  tactual  and  gustatory  states  which 
capture  of  such  prey  has  on  past  occasions  yielded.  Thus, 
then,  results  what  we  call  peception;  for  we  have  here  a 
cluster  of  real  feelings  caused  by  the  presented  object, 
joined  with  a  cluster  of  ideal  feelings,  representing  certain 
oth^  real  feelings  which  the  object  has  before  produced 
and  can  again  produce. 

Perceptions  of  this  order  are  gradually  extended  to  other 
■unounding  things.     The  apparatus  effecting  the  percep- 

0  o 
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tioDs  which  are  followed  by  reflex  actiona,  is  capaWe  of 
effecting  perceptions  which  are  not  followed  by  reflei 
actions.  Clustered  visnal  feelings  yielded  by  inanimata 
bodies,  are,  like  those  yielded  by  animate  bodies,  apt  to 
be  joined  in  experience  with  clustered  feelings  yielded  by 
them  to  the  akin  and  moBclea ;  and  the  two  clasters  bo 
excited,  though  less  frequently  forming  a  ficqnence,  even- 
tually become  correlated  in  a  similar  way.  Thus  the  chaotio 
nDpresaions  received  from  enTironing  objects,  are  slowly 
evolved  into  a  slightly-organized  consciousnesB  of  enYiron- 
ing  objects. 

§  245.  Between  a  perception  physiologically  considered 
and  a  perception  paychologically  considered,  the  relation 
now  becomes  manifest.  We  see  that  a  perception  can  havo 
in  a  nerve-centre  no  definite  localization,  bnt  only  a  diffused 
localisation.  No  one  excited  fibre  or  cell  produces  conscious- 
ness of  an  external  object ;  the  consciousness  of  such  ex- 
'  temal  object  implies  excitement  of  a  plexus  of  fibres  and 
'  eells.  And  not  only  does  this  plexus  of  fibres  and  cells 
differ  with  every  different  object,  but  it  differs  with  every 
different  position  of  the  same  object.  A  clenr  understand- 
ing of  this  may  be  conveyed  by  an  illustration. 

A  good  piano  has,  including  semi-tones,  between  eighty 
and  ninety  notes — say,  for  convenience  of  calcolatton,  ft 
hundred :  to  which  laet  nomber,  indeed,  a  pedal  piano 
readies  nearly,  if  not  quite.  Such  a  piano,  then,  if  its  keys 
are  etmck  singly,  is  capable  of  yielding  but  a  hundred 
different  tones.  If  its  keys  be  struck  two  together,  the 
different  combinations  that  are  possible  amount  to  4,950; 
if  three  together,  to  161,700;  if  four  together,  to  3,921,225j 
ff  five  together,  to  75,287,520.  These  numbers,  increasing 
thus  with  enormous  rapidity  as  the  complexity  of  the  chords 
increases  (nntil  we  reach  chords  of  fifty  notes,  af^r  whidt 
they  begin  to  diminish],  yield,  when  added  up,  a  total 
requiring  a  row  of  thirty  figures  to  express  it— «  miUico, 
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millioiiy  million^  xoillionj  millions.  Each  combinatioii  is^ 
considered  as  a  set  of  sonorous  vibrationsj  unlike  every 
other;  and  though  the  majority  of  them  are  but  in- 
oonspicoonsly  different^  yet  there  are  millions  of  mil- 
liona  of  them  that  di£fer  in  well-marked  ways.  So 
that  ont  of  this  comparatively-simple  stmcture  a  prac- 
ticaUy-nnlimited  number  of  functional  efifects  is  pro- 
duGible.  If  now,  instead  of  the  keys  of  the  piano, 

we  suppose  a  cluster  of  such  sensitive  bodies  as  those 
which  form  the  retina ;  if  instead  of  the  appliances  which 
convey  to  the  strings  the  impacts  giren  to  the  keys,  we 
take  the  fibres  that  carry  to  the  optic  centres  the  impres- 
sions made  on  these  retinal  elements;  and  if  instead  of 
strings  made  to  vibrate  we  put  ganglion  corpuscles  excited 
by  the  impulses  they  receive ;  we  shall  see  that  a  percep- 
tion may  be  compared  to  a  musical  chord.  As  by 
striking  a  certain  set  of  keys  there  is  brought  out  a  par- 
ticnlar  combination  of  tones,  simple  or  complex,  con- 
cordant or  discordant;  so  when  a  special  object  seen 
strikes  by  its  image  a  special  cluster  of  retinal  elements, 
and  through  them  sends  waves  to  the  fibres  and  cells 
of  a  corresponding  central  plexus,  there  results  the  special 
aggregate  of  feelings  constituting  perception  of  the  object. 
Without  further  detail  the  reader  will  see  how  it  thus 
becomes  possible  for  a  limited  number  of  fibres  and  cells 
to  become  the  seat  of  a  relatively-unlimited  number  of  per- 
ceptions. 

mae  it  thus  in  a  general  way  iUuBtrates  perception  under 
one  of  its  aspects,  the  action  of  a  piano  fSsdls  wholly  to  illus- 
trate it  under  another  of  its  aspects ;  as  the  motions  of  a 
dead  mechanism  must  necessarily  fail  to  represent  in  full 
the  functions  of  a  living  one.  For,  as  above  pointed  out,  a 
perception  is  formed  only  when  a  cluster  of  real  feelings 
excites  a  correlated  cluster  of  ideal  feelings.  If  our  piano 
ware  so  constituted  that  after  any  two  chords  had  been 
repeatedly  sounded  in  suocession^  there  resulted  some  struc- 
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tural  change,  such  that  when  the  first  of  these  chorda  was 
again  evoked  by  a  performer's  hands  a  faint  echo  of  the 
second  chord  followed  without  aid  from  the  performer's 
hands,  the  parallel  would  be  nearer.  We  should  then  hai-e 
something  analogous  to  what  happens  when  a  nervous 
plexus  excited  hy  certain  properties  of  an  objectj  diffuses  its 
excitement  to  another  plexus  that  has,  on  previous  occa- 
sious,  been  excited  by  other  properties  of  the  object.  And 
here,  indeed,  while  wo  are  giving  the  rein  to  imagination,  let 
us  take  a  wider  licence — let  us  suppose  that  several  chords 
struck  in  succession,  thus  aroused  faint  repetitions  of  the 
many  following  chords  forming  the  rest  of  the  music  to 
which  they  belonged.  We  shall  then  be  helped  to  conceive 
more  nearly  how  the  elements  of  perceptions  become  linked 
together.  And  on  contemplating  the  infinity  of  mu^cal 
effects  obtained  by  combining  different  compound  chords 
in  ever-varying  successiooa,  we  shall  get  some  idea  of  the 
infinity  of  perceptions  that  arise  by  the  organizing  of 
clusters  of  co-ozisting  feelings  in  endlessly  changing 
ieqaeucee. 

5  246.  We  may  now  pass  from  perceptions  to  lttea«, 
properly  so-called.  Though  every  trae  perception  along 
witli  its  presentative  feelings  necessarily  contains  certain 
representative  feelings,  these  do  not  at  first  become  what  we 
usoally  nnderstond  by  ideas.  They  have  not  the  detach- 
ableneas  which  distinguishes  ideas  that  are  fully  developed. 
They  can  be  called  into  existence  only  by  the  senae- 
impressions  with  which  they  are  directly  connected  in 
experience  J  and  they  can  continue  to  exist  only  so  long  as 
these  continue  to  exist.  To  retnm  to  oar  illustration — a 
creature  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  nothing  beyond 
the  componnd  co-ordinations  just  described,  resembles  a 
piano  that  is  silent  until  touched  by  the  hands  of  the  per- 
former. Its  nervous  system  is  played  upon  by  ext^nal 
objects,  the  clustered  properties  of  which  draw  out  answer- 
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ing  bhords  of  feelingSj  followed  by  fiEiintly-reyerberating 
chords  of  farther  feelings ;  bat  it  is  otherwise  passive— it 
oaimot  evolve  a  conscioosness  that  is  independent  of  the 
immediate  environment. 

How  does  sach  independent  consciousness  become  pos« 
sible  ?  When  do  ideas^  rightly  so-called^  arise  ?  They  arise 
when  compound  co-ordination  passes  into  doubly-compound 
QO-ordination.  They  grow  distinct  in  proportion  as  the 
CM>rrespondence  extends  in  Space  and  Time.  They  acquire 
a  separateness  fix)m  direct  impressions  as  fast  as  there 
increase  those  series  of  clustered  sensations  which  imite 
the  visual  sensations  received  from  objects  out  of  reach 
with  the  tactual  sensations  afterwards  yielded  by  such  ob« 
jectB.  They  are  the  necessary  concomitants  of  that  process 
by  which^  through  intercalated  psychical  states^  there  is 
eetablished  a  mediate  relation  between  psychical  states 
ihat  cannot  be  brought  into  immediate  relation.  And 
they  have  for  their  seats  those  intercalated  plexuses  which 
ooKxrdinate  the  co-ordinating  plexuses  previously  exist- 
ing. That  is  to  say^  ideas  form  a  larger  and  larger  por- 
tion of  consciousness  as  fast  as  there  develop  those  two 
great  pedunculated  nerve-centres  which  distinguish  the 
saperior  animals;  ideas  become  more  multitudinous  and 
more  separable  from  direct  sense-impressions  as  these 
centres  increase  in  size  and  structure ;  and  eventually,  when 
these  centres  are  highly  evolved^  ideas  admit  of  combination 
into  trains  of  thought  that  are  quite  independent  of  present 
external  perceptions. 

By  carrjring  a  step  frirther  the  illustration  used  in  the  last 
section,  we  may  now  get  a  better  notion  of  the  parts  which 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  play  in  mental  processes. 
For  just  as,  by  the  actions  of  appropriate  mechanisms 
joined  to  them,  musical  instruments  of  certain  kinds  are 
made  to  yield  musical  combinations  without  the  hands  of 
the  performer;  so,  through  the  workings  of  these  great 
appended  nerve-centres,  there  are  called   out  from   the 
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centres  belo^  t^em,  trains  of  consdoasiieeB  indepen^DGOiV 
or  additional  to,  those  arauscd  by  impressions  on  the  sensea. 
To  maJcQ  the  paralieliam  nndtratood,  let  me  deBcribe, 
at  Bomo  length,  one  order  of  these  mechtuiical  appli- 
ances. Every  ono  has  watched  the  revolving 
barrel  of  a  musical  box,  as  its  pins  strike,  in  successive  com- 
binations, the  vibrating  metal  tongnes ;  and  every  one  sees 
that  the  set  of  pins,  arranged  in  a  special  way,  repre-senta, 
in  a  sense,  the  harmonized  melody  produced.  By  moving 
the  bfirrel  a.  small  distance  longitudinally,  another  set  of 
pins,  clustered  in  another  way,  is  brought  into  position, 
ready,  when  the  barrel  revolves,  to  bring  out  another  set  of 
chords  and  cadences  ;  and  so  on.  The  mechanical  arrange- 
ment in  this  case,  restricts  very  closely  the  number  of 
musical  combinations  which  the  barrel  can  contain,  or 
rather,  which  its  clustered  pins  can  represent.  But  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  an  arrangement  permitting  indejutite 
multiplication  of  such  combinations.  K  we  suppose  the 
sheet  of  metal  forming  the  surface  of  the  barrel  to  be  cut 
longitudinally,  and  unrolled  into  a  flat  surface  without  dis- 
turbing the  inserted  pins,  it  is  clear  that  if  this  flat  Bur&oe 
were  moved  down  vertically  in  fi-ont  of  the  metal  tongues, 
between  rollers  which  kept  it  properly  in  place,  its  pins  might 
be  made  to  strike  the  metal  tongues  just  as  they  now  do. 
And  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  any  number  of  snch  flat 
plates,  all  having  differently- clustered  pine  representing 
different  harmonized  melodies,  might  be  made  to  paaa 
through  the  rollers.  A  further  complication,  needed 
to  complete  the  analogy,  will  now  be  readily  ander> 
stood.  In  the  musical  box,  the  chords  and  sequences  admit 
of  being  produced  only  by  these  pre-adjusted  applianoeB. 
But  there  exists  a  species  of  mechanical  piano  capable  of 
being  played  upon  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  also  of  having 
drawn  from  it  an  unlimited  number  of  pieces  of  muaie  after 
a  method  akin  to  that  last  described.  Looking  much  like 
an  ordinary  oottage-piano,  this  instrament  has,  protmdii^ 
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throQgli  its  top^  a  second  set  of  small  keys  that  stand 
vertically  in  a  closely-packed  row.  When  certain  adjacent 
rollers  fitly  adjusted  are  turned  rounds  a  flat  board 
placed  beneath  them  is  drawn  along  horizontally,  so 
that  the  specially*arranged  metal  pins  on  its  under  sur« 
face,  by  striking  this  row  of  keys,  produce  the  successive 
chords  and  phrases  of  an  air.  And  such  boards,  each  in» 
capable  of  emitting  a  note,  but  having  in  the  arrangement* 
of  its  parts  a  latent  power  of  eliciting  from  the  piano  a  special 
piece  of  music,  may  be  multiplied  without  end>  If, 

now^  we  compare  one  of  these  tune-boards  to  the  nervous 
plexus  of  fibres  and  cells  which  effects  a  doubly-compound 
coordination ;  and  if  we  consider  the  cerebrum  and  cere* 
bellum  as  like  vast  magazines  of  such  tune-boards,  duly 
classified  and  adjusted  for  being  brought  into  instant 
action ;  our  comparison  will  fail  in  several  ways  to  convey 
an  adequate  conception.  Instead  of  appliances  each  having 
its  quite  distinct  and  quite  independent  combination,  we 
require  appliances  that  are  not  quite  distinct  or  indepen* 
dent,  but  have  larger  or  smaller  parts  of  their  combinations 
in  common.  Further,  we  must  imagine  kindred  appliances 
of  a  higher  order,  which  do  not  themselves  elicit  the 
bannonized  melodies,  but  which  re-combine  in  various 
ways^  simultaneous  and  successive,  the  appliances  that  do 
tliia—- represent,  as  it  were,  whole  concerts  of  them  specially 
anranged ;  and  so  on  in  still  higher  gradations.  We  require 
also  to  suppose  that  the  potential  musical  pieces,  and  com- 
binations of  such  pieces,  thus  constituted,  admit  of  being 
brought  into  action  not  only  apart  firom,  but  also  along  with, 
the  original  keys ;  so  that  when  some  bars  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  pianist,  this  attached  apparatus,  thereby 
set  going,  gives  out  in  faint  tones  few  or  many  of  the 
ban  previously  connected  with  those  sounded.    Above  all^ 

*  A  piaiuhmieanique  of  this  kind  was  shown  in  the  Frenoh  Depftitmanl 
•f  the  GrMt  Exhibition  of  1851  by  A.  Debain.  I  find  that  Cramer  la  now 
his  TZygiMfc  agent  lor  the  sale  of  tiiem. 
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we  have  to  assume  a  process  unapproacliable  by  any  sppB~ 
ratua  of  hnman  manufacture — a  process  through  which 
repetition  of  tlio  actions  serves  to  establish  the  con- 
nexions. But  though  the  illustration  falls  short 
in  so  many  ways,  it  helps  us  to  imagine  the  kind  of  re- 
lation  which  the  highest  nervous  structures  bear  to  lower 
ones.  We  are  enabled  by  it  to  understand  better  how 
thinking  goes  on  along  with,  or  apart  from,  the  perception 
of  exti?rnal  things.  It  removea  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
that  the  centre  of  compound  co-ordination,  to  which  all 
centripetal  nerves  bring  their  impressions  and  from  which 
issue  through  centrifugal  nerves  motor  impulses,  continues 
to  the  last  to  be  the  sentient  centre.  We  see  that  while  this 
centre  is  the  seat  of  the  sensations  aroused  by  external 
stimuli,  and  the  place  in  which  these  are  brought  into  re- 
lation with  other  sensations  similarly  aroused  ;  it  is  also  the  ^_ 
place  in  which  such  feelings  and  relations  ore  feebly  re>>^H 
aroused,  in  the  same  combinations  and  in  other  combinationB,  ^B 
by  discharges  through  the  fibres  of  the  overlying  cerebral 
masaes.  We  see,  in  short,  that  the  mediiUa  oblongata  (with 
its  subordinate  structures)  while  played  upon  throagh  the 
senses  by  esternnl  objects,  is  simultaneously  played  upon 
by  the  cerebmm  and  cerebellnm :  so  producing  the  thought- 
conBcioosnesa  that  accompanies  sense- consciousness. 

4  247.  One  farther  qnestioa  to  be  asked  is — What,  fiK>m 
this  point  of  view,  is  an  emotion  f  If,  recalling  the  concla- 
aion  reached  in  §§  213-216,  we  join  with  it  the  above  inier- 
ences,  we  shall,  I  think,  get  a  satisfactory  answer. 

As  said,  and  tacitly  implied,  in  varions  places,  the  co- 
ordinating plexus  by  which  any  cluster  of  sensations  ia  made 
to  excite  the  appropriate  muscular  actions,  mnst  in  great 
measnre  coincide  with  other  plexoaes  by  which  allied  clostera 
of  senaationa  are  made  to  excite  allied  actions.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  external  things  responded  to  have  much  in  com- 
mon, and  the  required  motions  have  much  in  common,  the 
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plexuBes  that  ^ect  the  adjustments  will  have  macli  in  com- 
mon. Not  only  of  the  plexuses  which  effect  compound  co- 
ordinations must  this  be  true :  it  must  be  true  also  of  those 
which  effect  doubly-compound  co-ordinations.  But  the 
more  involved  the  co-ordinations  become  the  less  definite 
will  be  these  agreements ;  since^  along  with  the  progressive 
compounding  of  impressions  and  motions,  there  necessarily 
goes  multiplication  of  differences  in  details.  Let  us  ex« 
emplify. 

The  plexuses  which  co-ordinate  the  visual  impressions 
yielded  by  an  apple  on  the  table,  with  the  motor  acts  re- 
quired to  grasp  it  and  with  the  ideas  of  tactual  and  gusta- 
tory sensations  it  will  yield,  are  nearly  the  same  as  certain 
plexuses  that  have  before  worked  together.  Those  which 
establish  the  consciousness  of  the  apple's  relative  position 
in  space,  answer  almost  exactly  to  those  which  have  esta- 
blished the  consciousness  of  that  relative  position  in  space 
when  occupied  by  other  objects,  alike  in  the  experience  of 
the  individual  and  in  the  experience  of  antecedent  indivi- 
duals ;  and  those  which  establish  the  consciousness  of  the 
apple's  smoothness,  hardness,  odour,  and  taste,  as  related 
to  its  form  and  colour,  are  the  same  within  narrow  limits 
as  those  which  have,  in  previous  experiences  of  the  indi- 
vidual, done  the  like.  Along  with  this  agreement  of  the 
plexuses  the  consciousness  is  definite.  Take  now, 

in  contrast,  the  nervous  structures  excited,  and  the  corre- 
lative mental  state  produced,  by  an  animal  that  threatens 
attack — say  a  fierce  dog.  It  growls,  it  puts  back  its  ears, 
it  shows  its  teeth,  it  advances  in  an  active  way.  But 
the  motions,  the  gestures,  and  the  sounds  it  makes,  while 
they  considerably  resemble  those  made  by  other  dogs  on 
other  occasions,  do  not  coincide  with  them  by  any  means 
closely.  Much  less  do  they  agree  with  those  made  by 
another  animal  in  a  similar  mood — say  an  angry  bull; 
though  in  the  rapidity  of  the  approach,  in  the  energy  of 
the  movements,  in  the  loudness  of  the  sounds,  there  is  a 
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general   Bimilaritj.     And  they  differ  Btill  more  froia  thjtJ 
demonstrationE  made  by  a  furious  manj  though  these,  too^  J 
have    in    common   ^ith    them    the    threatening    adranoe^B 
the  violent  actions,  and  tho  loud  harsh  tonea.     It  foUowB,  ■ 
then,  that  the  co-ordinating  plexuaes  bronght  into  play  by  I 
perception  of  an  approaching  enemy  on  successive  occasion^  ■ 
never  coincide  in  detail,  even  when  the  enemy  is  of  the  ■ 
same  kind;  and  their   non- coincidence  is  great    in    pro-  ■ 
portion  aa  the  enemicB  are  of  kinds  difieriiig   in   tlioir  I 
appearances  and  modes  of  action.     Let  no  next  consider  fl 
what  happens  if  the  threatened  attack  becomes  an  actual  M 
attack.      ITiere  ia   pain,   there   is    struggling,   there    ami 
cries,  perhaps  of  auger,  perhaps  of  agouy — all  implying^.l 
violent  excitements  of  particular  plexuses.    But  the  plexuses  I 
excited  do  not  coincide  with  those  before  excited  by  such  1 
attacks.     The  pains  do  not  come  from  the  same  injured 
parts ;  the  struggles  are  unlike  in  their  combinations ;  the 
Bonuds   emitted   differ   in  pitch,  or  intensity,  or   order- 
usually   in  all  of  these.      So    that    though    tho    plexuaas   I 
have   much   in   common  they   have   a   great   deal   not  Jn  ■ 
common.     Mark   further   that  these  agreements   and  dia..B 
agreements  obtain  not  in  tho  experiences  of  each  individual  ^ 
only,   but  in   the   experiences    of   successive    indiriduob. 
Generation  after  generation  the  approach  of  enemies  has  ex- 
cited certain  nervous  structures  in  ways  much  alike  in  some 
few  general  characters,  but  unlike  in  mnltitudinons  special 
characters  j  and  there  has  followed  the  excitement  of  other 
structures  that  have  similarly  f^eed  in  part  and  disagreed 
in  j>art.     What    has    resulted?     Each    plexus    has    been 
inherited  in  the  form  of  a  well-organized  set  of  connexiona 
in  the  midst  of  many  less  definite  connexions,  obscured  by 
midtitudinoas  feeble  connexions ;  and  the  inherited  central 
connexions  of  the  plexns  first  excited,  are  definitely  con- 
nected with  the  inherited  central  connexions  of  the  similarly- 
constructed  plexus  that  is  habitually  excited  after  it.     The 
accompanying  Bubjective  reanlta  are  these.    The  consoioQi^ 
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HBBB  of  an  approaoliiiig  body  making  Bounds  and  motions 
of  a  certain  kind^  is  followed  by  a  consciousness  of  painful 
BtateSj  sensory  and  motor^  having  no  definite  localizations. 
The  immediate  perception^  with  the  crowd  of  ideas  resulting 
firom  preceding  similar  perceptions^  arouses  not  only  ideas 
of  particular  pains  that  have  before  followed  such  percep- 
tions in  the  life  of  the  individual ;  but  through  the  iiilierited 
organization  it  arouses  an  indefinable  sense  of  ill — ^a  cloud 
of  dim  feelings  of  sufiering  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  form 
because  they  have  not  been  personally  experienced— the 
emotion  of  fear.  And  with  the  primitive  form  of  fear^  thus 
physically  organized  and  psychically  constituted^  there  are 
afterwards  integrated  the  higher  and  more  involved  forms 
of  fear ;  all  of  which  have  for  their  central  element^  ideal 
feelings  of  pain  or  discomfort  that  are  unlocalizable  and 
therefore  vague. 

Respecting  emotions  it  has  only  to  be  added  that  they^ 
like  ideas^  result  from  the  co-ordinating  actions  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  upon  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
structures  it  preisides  over.  As  the  plexuses  in  these 
highest  nervous  centres,  by  exciting  in  distinct  ways  special 
sets  of  plexuses  in  the  inferior  centres,  call  up  specif  sets 
of  ideal  feelings  and  relations;  so,  by  simultaneously  ex- 
citing in  diffused  ways  the  general  sets  of  plexuses  to  which 
these  special  sets  belong,  they  call  up  in  vague  forms  the 
accompanying  general  sets  of  ideal  feelings  and  relations— 
the  emotional  background  appropriate  to  the  definite  con- 
ception. In  the  language  of  our  illustration,  we  may  say 
that  the  superior  nervous  centres  in  playiug  upon  the  in- 
ferior ones,  bring  out  not  only  specific  chords  and  cadences 
of  feelings,  but,  in  so  doing,  arouse  reverberating  echoes  of 
all  kindred  chords  and  cadences  that  have  been  struck 
during  an  immeasurable  past — ^producing  a  great  volume  of 
indefinite  tones  harmonizing  with  the  definite  tones.>l< 

*  Let  me  in  paisiog  remark  tliat  these  viewi  of  the  retpeotiTe  functioiii 
of  the  nenroai  oentreei  make  intelligible  Tarioos  phynologioal  and  patholo* 
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r  §  248,  A  few  remarks  are  here  called  for  teapecfin^^^^ 
I  tenets  of  the  phrenologists.  It  scarcely  needs  saying  that 
I  the  conception  above  elaborated,  implying  the  constant  co- 
[  operation  of  all  the  leading  nervous  centres  in  every  thoaght 
and  emotion,  is  qnitc  at  variance  with  their  theory,  as 
1  presented  by  themselves.  But  it  may  be  necessary  to  poiat 
I  ont  that  I  do  not  hence  infer  the  absolute  untroth  of  their 
I     theory. 

I        That  the  contemptuoaa  aotagoiiiam  they  have  met  vriik 
I      from  both  psychologists  and  physioiogiats  is  in  great  measm 
deserved,  mast  be  admitted.     They  have  put  forth  their  bo( 
of  doctrines  as  in  itself  a  complete  system  of  Psychology—  ^ 
natnrally  repelling  by  this  absurdity  all  students  of  mental 
[     Bcience,     At  best,  Phrenology  can  bo  but  an  appendix  to 
}     Psychology  proper ;   and  one  of  comparative  unimportance, 
scientiBcally  considered.     That   those   who   have   carefnllj  _ 
investigated   the   structure   and  functions  of' the   nervotu  J 
Byatem,  should  have  long  ago  turned  their  backs  on  Phreno-  I 
I     logy,  is  also  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  seeing  how  extremely  J 
I    loose  the  phrenologists  are  in  their  methods  of  observation  J 
f    and  reasoning,  and  how  obstinately  they  ignore  the  adverse   ■ 
evidence  faraished  by  experiment. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  moat  physiologists  hare 
not  sufficiently  recognized  the  general  truth  of  which  Phreno- 

gickl  pbuiomeDL  We  see  how  it  U  potdble  for  the  eerebmm  md  otrebdlniu 
to  be  gr«*t1y  injnrcd,  and  indeed  wholly  ihorn  atray,  without  destroying 
tite  power  to  perform  the  simplor  acta  of  perceptian  imd  co- ordination  ;  jnat 
M  it  ia  possible  for  lbs  mechanical  piano,  after  the  removal  of  all  it*  tone- 
boarda,  to  continue  reiponijve  to  the  handa  of  the  mnsician.  Again,  the 
medulla  being  the  aeat  of  ail  feelinga,  whether  arouaed  fr«m  withoat  or  from 
within,  it  naturally  happeiu  that  itg  uodue  eicitement,  in  whatever  way 
canaed,  prodacea  through  the  ragua  nerve  like  effect*  on  the  viacem — it 
natarally  happeea  that  aenaationa  inteuaely  painfal  or  pleaaarable,  and 
emotiona  iotenaely  painfal  or  ptesaurable,  alike  canae  faioting,  and  that 
fainting  may  ba  earned  even  by  intense  intellectual  action.  Similarly, 
it  bevomea  comprehenaible  why  the  meduUn  ia  ao  geoDrolly  the  aeat  of 
ehronio  ueivoua  diaordera ;  whether  the  exceaa  from  whicli  they  arise  be 
aenaalioital,  emotional,  or  intellectnaL 
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logjr  is  an  adumbration.  Whoever  calmly  considers  the 
question^  cannot  long  resist  the  conviction  that  different 
parts  of  the  cerebrum  must>  in  some  way  or  other,  subserve 
different  kinds  of  mental  action.  Localization  of  function  is 
the  law  of  all  organization  whatever;  and  it  would  be 
marvellous  were  there  here  an  exception.  If  it  be  admitted 
that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  seats  of  the  higher 
psychical  activities;  if  it  be  admitted  that  among  these  higher 
psychical  activities  there  are  distinctions  of  kind^  which^ 
though  not  definite^  are  yet  practically  recognizable ;  it  can- 
not be  denied^  without  going  in  direct  opposition  to 
established  physiological  principles^  that  these  more  or  less 
distinct  kinds  of  psychical  activity  must  be  carried  on  in 
more  or  less  distinct  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  To 
question  this  is  to  ignore  the  truths  of  nerve-physiology  as 
well  as  those  of  physiology  in  general.  It  is  proved,  experi- 
mentally, that  every  bundle  of  nerve-fibres  and  every  gan- 
glion has  a  special  duty ;  and  that  each  part  of  every  such 
bundle  and  every  such  ganglion  has  a  duty  still  more  special. 
Can  it  be,  then,  that  in  the  great  hemispherical  ganglia 
alone,  this  specialization  of  duty  does  not  hold?  That 
there  are  no  conspicuous  divisions  here  is  true ;  but  it  is  also 
true  in  other  cases  where  there  are  undeniable  differences  of 
function — instance  the  spinal  chord,  or  one  of  the  great 
nerve-bundles.  Just  as  there  are  aggregated  together  in  a 
sciatic  nerve  an  immense  number  of  fibres,  each  of  which 
has  a  particular  office  refen'ing  to  some  one  part  of  the  leg, 
but  all  of  which  have  for  their  joint  duty  the  management  of 
the  leg  as  a  whole ;  so,  in  any  one  region  of  the  cerebrum, 
each  fibre  may  be  concluded  to  have  some  particular  office 
which,  in  common  with  the  particular  offices  of  many  neigh- 
bouring fibres,  is  merged  in  some  general  office  fulfilled  by 
that  region  of  the  cerebrum.  Any  other  hypothesis  seems 
to  me,  on  the  face  of  it,  untenable*  Either  there  is  some 
arrangement,  some  organization,  in  the  cerebrum,  or  there 
is  none.    1£  there  is  no  organization,  the  cerebrum  is  a 


t  ttm.  anpiUe  of  patftnuing  koj  orderly 

IB  iKi«H<apBMtioa,  it  mtm  codmsI  in  that 

hgial  IKiMMM  of  hhamr"  in  wiuch  all  or- 

MM;  lad  tkae  is  bo  dhrisiaa  of  bboon 

raABr.tat  «ia(  i»Tolwa  the  oonc«LtntioB 

k«f  aetni^  m  qnoil  places. 

■  «qA  A»dackiBe  of  the  phnnolo^sts  in 

^■hyaoBfluis  to  OMDcide  with  their 

i  flf  ^    iadesd,  tiw  cmdi^  of  their 

•  ma^  «dl  aake  men  winy  to  Bmne  ez- 

i^■^w■  &«■  Bvowkl  of  tluBr  flgn»- 

^^ca  daf  m  nak  hj  eo  great  an 

■  toi^csitia^H  on  lbs  detailed  scbetM 

MHf  fiBdmMtal  otpotiaBS  to  tJair  riem,  the  first  to 
P  te  «Mk  i^tm  is  do*  AtyBV  aaamiimuUkl  in  aanuniiig  preeitt 
an.  TW  tmij  htct^xAtion  which 
npfy,  IB  one  of  a  oooiparatiTelf  , 
A — na  wftHfe  docs  aot  aaniow  speeifio  limits,  but 
■s  i^ie-^iV"-;  ;S*ii=z-rff.  And  this  i*  jnsi  the  coiidusion 
K^  w^Elx'2  3J1  tite  preceding  isrestigmtHHis  point.  For  as  we 
ha*v  :K.<tf!;  tiku  eivrr  lomnl  bcnhy,  rightly  nnderatood,  is 
an  intnm^  p{>ext£5  of  oerroas  coonetions  comspoading 
to  sccKe  plexus  of  relations  among  external  pheno- 
meoa  lihaz  u«  habinaUj  expencnoed ;  and  as  the  different 
pl«;xc:!t;$  of  extt;nial  relations,  in  proportion  as  tk^ 
beo.'m<^  oompbcacieii,  become  less  d^nite  in  thmr  dia- 
tincciv'n^  $o  chat  wh«i  we  reach  those  extremely  involried 
oa>es  lo  whk-h  the  high^*  &rahiea  respond  there  arises  a 
gTvac  oveHaf f>m^  and  Qitan^ement  of  different  plexuses ; 
ic  follows  [hat  che  an:^wering'  iuianal  plexosee  most  be  faaei 
to^tht^^ — it  mo^  be  as  impossible  to  demarkmte  the  iatemal 
Qer<\->uf  aggTii^Cion^F  &3  it  is  lo  demarkate  the  aggr^atic»i3 
of  external  rhmg-^  and  actions. 

Uoivover,  I  believe  the  phrenologists  to  be  wnmg  in  a^ 
soming  that  tltere  is  Bomething  qpeoifie  and  iiu^tentble  in 
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the  natures  of  the  varioas  faculties.  Besponding^  as  faculties 
do^  to  particular  assemblages  of  phenomena  habitually  sur- 
rounding any  race  of  organisms,  they  are  only  so  far  fixed 
and  specific  as  these  are  fixed  and  specific.  A  permanent 
alteration  in  one  of  these  assemblages,  would  in  time  establish 
a  modified  feeling  adapted  to  the  modified  assemblage.  A 
habit — say  of  sitting  in  a  particular  place  in  a  particular 
room,  ending  in  being  uncomfortable  elsewhere — ^is  nothing 
but  an  incipient  emotion  answering  to  that  group  of  outer 
relations ;  and  if  all  the  successors  of  the  person  having 
this  habit  were  constantly  placed  in  the  same  relations, 
the  incipient  emotion  would  become  an  established  emotion. 
So  little  specific  are  the  faculties  that  no  one  of  them  is 
quite  of  the  same  quaUty  in  different  persona.  Bacli  mental 
power  is  variable  to  as  great  an  extent  as  each  feature  is 
variable. 

Yet  further,  the  current  impression  of  phrenologists  seems 
to  be  that  the  difierent  parts  of  the  cerebrum  in  which  they 
locate  different  faculties,  are  of  themselves  competent  to  pro- 
duce the  manifestations  implied  by  the  names  they  bear.  The 
portion  of  brain  marked ''  acquisitiveness,''  is  supposed  to  be 
alone  concerned  in  producing  the  desire  of  possession.  But 
it  is  a  corollary  from  foregoing  arguments  that  this  desire 
includes  a  number  of  minor  desires  elsewhere  located.  As 
every  more  complex  aggregation  of  psychical  states,  is  evolved 
by  the  union  of  simpler  aggregations  previously  established 
— ^results  from  the  co-ordination  and  consolidation  of  these  j  it 
follows  that  that  which  becomes  more  especially  the  seat  of 
this  more  complex  aggregation,  or  higher  feeling,  is  simply 
the  centre  of  co-ordination  by  which  all  the  simpler  aggrega- 
tions are  brought  into  relation.  Hence,  that  particular 
portion  of  the  cerebrum  in  which  a  particular  faculty  is  said 
to  be  located,  must  be  regarded  as  an  agency  by  which  the 
various  actions  going  on  in  many  other  parts  of  the  cere- 
brum are  combined  in  a  particular  way.  The  brain, 
active  throughout,  evolves  under  the  co-ordinating  plexus 
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t  is  for  the  time  dominant^  an  aggrega 
that  is  various  in  quality  according  to  the  proportions 
and  arrangements  of  its  components;  juat  as  ont  of  the 
same  orclicstra,  with  its  many  instruments  going  from 
moment  to  moment]  are  drawn  combinations  of  sonndB  now 
grave,  now  gay,  now  martial,  now  pathetic,  according  to  the 
way  in  which  the  actions  of  its  parts  ai-e  coordinated  by  the 
composer's  score. 

Saying  nothing  of  many  minor  objections  to  the  phreno- 
logical doctrine,  we  conclude  that  however  defensible  may 
be  tho  hypothesis  of  a  localization  of  faculties,  when  pre- 
sented under  an  abstract  form,  it  is  quite  indefensible  luider 
the  form  given  to  it  by  phrenologiata.* 

*  Id  the  first  edition  of  Tke  Prindplti  qf  Psgchohsy,  the  ■ 
tliU  HctJoii  wu  coDtuned  in   Part  IV.— {onmng  the  ooDclnnon   to  H 
ohapter  on  "  Tb«  FMlings. " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PSYCfHIOAIi  LAWS  AS  THUS    INTERPRETED. 

$  249.  The  final  stage  of  the  synthetio  argument  has  at 
length  been  reached.  The  task  now  before  ns  is  to  com- 
pare the  deductions  made  in  foregoing  chapters  from  a 
physical  principle^  with  the  indnctiyely-established  laws  of 
mental  action^  and  to  see  if  the  two  correspond. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  §  222  that  the  a  priori  law  of  intel- 
ligence would  be  fulfilled^  and  the  growth  of  intelligence 
would  be  explained^  if  it  could  be  shown  'Hhat  when  a 
wave  of  molecular  transformation  passes  through  a  nervous 
structure^  there  is  wrought  in  the  structure  a  modification 
such  that^  other  things  equals  a  subsequent  like  wave  passes 
through  this  structure  with  greater  facility  than  its  prede- 
cessor.'' It  was  thereafter  inferred  from  established  mecha- 
nical principles^  that  a  structural  change  of  this  kind  will 
occur.  And  we  have  since  occupied  ourselves  in  tracing  up 
nervous  evolution  as  an  accumulated  result  of  such  changes. 

All  that  remains  is  to  observe  whether  the  facts  of  daily 
experience  are  similarly  interpretable— whether  the  hypo- 
thesis is  further  verified  by  the  agreement  of  its  corollaries 
with  the  generalizations  of  psychologists  and  with  popu- 
larly-recognized truths. 

§  250.  The  congruity  between  the  established  laws  of 
association  and  the  several  implications  of  the  physical 
principle  laid  down^  is  conspicuous. 

p  p 
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Experience  continually  shows  us  that,  other  thin^eqiul, 
the  connexion  formed  between  two  feelings  or  ideas  that 
occur  together  or  in  succeBsion,  is  strong  when  they  are 
vivid  and  feeble  when  they  are  faint.  This  tmth  is  de- 
ducible  from  the  hypothesis.  lu  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  discharge  passing  through  a  line  of  unsym metrically 
placed  molecules,  will  be  the  amount  of  force  expended  in 
bringing  them  towards  symmetrical  arrangement :  so  en- 
abling them  to  convey  tho  next  discharge  with  leas  resist' 
ance.  ^Vbence  it  follows  that  the  more  vivid  the  connected 
feelings  the  more  readily  will  recurrence  of  the  one  caase 
recurrence  of  tho  othe^— the  closer  will  be  tho  association 
between  them. 

It  is  a  proposition  equally  familiar,  that  repetition  of  the 
relation  between  two  states  of  conacJousness,  presentative 
or  representative,  strengthens  their  union.  The  mora  fre- 
quently transition  from  tho  first  to  the  second  occurs, 
the  more  coherent  they  become — the  more  easily  does 
the  antecedent  arouse  the  consequent.  This,  too,  ia 
a  corollary  from  our  hypothesis.  For  the  implication 
of  the  argamont  set  forth  in  §  224  is,  that  of  the  molecatsr 
motion  disfliiu-gof!  aloiig  n,  ]mc,  nf  isomcrically -changing 
molecules  nnsymmetrically  arranged,  part  is  passed  <m 
by  each  molecule  to  the  next,  while  part  is  absorbed  in 
bringing  it  towards  symmetrical  relations  with  its  neigli- 
bours.  Hence  of  a  subsequent  hke  discharge,  more  will  be 
passed  on  and  less  will  be  absorbed  in  this  re-arrao^ment : 
there  will  be  a  diminished  resistance  to  the  excitement  of 
the  one  nervous  state  by  tho  other ;  and  the  correlative  fed- 
inga  will  become  more  coherent. 

A  further  fact  finds  here,  too,  its  explanation.  In  tim 
process  of  connecting  mental  states,  it  is  observable  that  the 
earlier  repetitions  of  the  relation  between  them  have  greater 
effects  than  the  later  repetitions.  For  some  time,  recnrrencos 
of  a  sequence  go  on  appreciably  increasing  the  readineis 
Trith  which  the  antecedent  excites  the  couAeqnent ;  bat  Hbe 
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increase  gradnally  becomes  less  and  less  appreciable.  The 
saying  that  practice  makes  p^ect  is  but  approximately 
troe.  The  proficiency  gained  by  practice  (as  we  see  plainly 
in  games  of  skill  which  furnish  definite  measures  of  profi- 
oienqy)  augments  at  first  rapidly,  then  less  rapidly,  and  at 
length  scarcely  at  all :  each  individual  reaches  a  limit  beyond 
which  repetitions  of  the  nervous  changes  and  concomitant 
successions  of  feelings  bring  no  sensible  improvement.  The 
physical  cause  is  this.  When  a  wave  of  molecular  motion 
passes  through  a  line  of  molecules  that  are  greatly  out  of 
symmetrical  arrangement,  much  of  it  is  absorbed  in  turning 
ihem  toward  symmetrical  arrangement.  As  they  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  symmetrical  arrangement,  more  and 
more  of  the  wave  passes  on — ^less  and  less  is  thus  absorbed. 
But  to  say  that  each  molecule  offers  a  diminishing  resist- 
ance to  the  transfer  of  the  wave,  is  to  say  that  there  is  a 
diminution  of  the  force  which  tends  to  bring  it  into  polar  re- 
lations with  its  neighbours.  And  since  the  molecule  has 
inertia  and  is  also  restrained  by  the  actions  of  surrounding 
molecules,  the  force  available  for  altering  its  position  bears 
a  continually-decreasing  ratio  to  the  forces  that  maintain  its 
position  j  until  at  length  the  effect  of  this  re-adjusting  force 
becomes  insensible. 

§  251.  The  laws  of  more  complex  mental  changes  are 
similarly  interpretable.  I  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  habit, 
considered  under  those  involved  forms  in  which  the 
emotions  play  a  leading  part. 

It  is  a  famiHar  fact  that  a  course  of  action,  or  a  mode  of 
life,  originally  repugnant,  usually,  in  course  of  time,  gets 
less  repugnant— eventually  becoming  indifferent  or  even 
agreeable.  Physiologically  considered,  a  disagreeable  course 
of  action  is  one  in  which  compound  feelings  have  to  issue  in 
compound  actions,  through  complex  nervous  structures  that 
offer  considerable  resistance.  The  result  is  that  an  extra 
quantity  of  feeling  (commonly  the  fear   of  pain  that  mnv 
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result  from  non-performance)  has  to  be  evoked  before  tte  I 
actions  can  be  excited.  Bnt  since  the  complex  discharges 
through  these  complex  channels  render  them  gradually  more 
permeable,  it  results  that  the  quantity  of  disagreeable  repre- 
eentation  of  pain  required  to  excite  the  actions,  decreases ; 
and  at  length  the  permeability  of  these  chaunela  may  be- 
come Bach  that  the  Bpontaneoua  flow  of  ordinary  feelings 
sufficea — nay,  these  chanuela  may  become  needful  for  the  due 
dischargo  of  ordinary  feelings ;  which  otherwisfl  discharge 
themselves  in  the  porposeless  activity  we  call  restlessness. 

Where  the  inherited  organization  already  affords  channels 
for  the  easy  discharge  of  special  feelmgs  in  special  actions^ 
that  is,  where  there  pre-exists  an  emotion  prompting  a 
particulai'  kind  of  conduct,  we  see  that  often -repeated 
passage  of  siich  emotion  into  such  conduct  renders  lesa  and 
less  resistible  its  tendency  thus  to  pass.  The  more  fre- 
quently the  impulse  is  yielded  to,  the  more  difBcult  becomes 
restraint  of  it ;  until  at  length  the  act  it  excites  follows  the 
feeblest  solicitation  of  the  impulse.  Truths  of  this  class, 
continually  illustrated  among  the  lower  impulses  and 
illustrated  aa  clearly,  though  less  frequently,  among  t^ 
higher  impulses,  are  corollariea  from  the  same  genei^ 
principle. 

§  252.  From  this  general  principle,  too,  may  be  derived 
an  explanation  of  certain  leading  traits  of  developed  intdli- 
gence,  as  diBtingnished  from  intelligence  which  ia  nn- 
developed. 

We  have  seen  how  fi^)m  the  process  of  nervoos  evolntion 
as  physically  caused,  it  follows  that  actions  become  leas 
automatic  as  they  become  more  complex.  When  bat  a 
single  afferent  nerve  runs  to  a  single  ganglion,  whence 
issues  a  solitary  efferent  nerve  to  a  solitary  muscle,  there 
can  be  no  discrimination  and  no  variety  of  action.  When 
the  reflex  action  becomes  compound,  responding  to  more 
unmeroos  combined  outer  stimuli  by  more  numeroua  oom- 
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bined  inQer  actions^  the  cliange  is  in  itself  towards  discrimi- 
nation and  variety  of  action^  and  opens  the  way  to  further 
changes  in  the  same  direction.    For^  as  indicated  in  §§  235j 
287^  in  proportion  as  reflex  actions  increase  in  complica- 
tion^ there  arise  more  nnmerons  hesitations^  both  of  the  kind 
that  habitually  precede  each  established  reflex  action^  and 
of  the  kind  that  accompany   the  partially-formed  reflex 
actions.     Similarly^  as  we  ascend  to  intelligences  in  which 
highly-inyolved  impressions  initiate  highly-involved  kinds  of 
conduct^  the  automatic  and  instinctive  adjustments  bear  a 
continually-decreasing  ratio  to  the  mass  of  adjustments*- 
there  is  an  increasing  proportion  of  actions  that  take  place 
with  deliberation  and  consciousness^  as  well  as  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  deliberation  and  degree  of  conscious- 
ness. What  is  the  implication  of  this  law  as  apply- 
ing to  different  grades  of  men  ?     It  is  that  those  having 
well-developed  nervous  systems  will  display  a  relatively- 
marked  premeditation— an  habitual  representation  of  more 
various  possibilities  of  cause^  and  conduct^  and  consequence 
— «  greater  tendency  to  suspense  of  judgments  and  an  easier 
modification  of  judgments  that  have  been  formed.    Those 
having  nervous  systems  less  developed^  with  fewer  and 
simpler   sets  of    connexions  among    their   plexuses^  will 
showless  of  hesitation — ^will  be  prone  to  premature  conclu- 
sions that  are  difficult  to  change.      Unlikenesses  of  this 
kind  appear   when  we    contrast  the  larger  brained  races 
with  the  smaller  brained  races — ^when  from  the  compara- 
tively-judicial intellect  of   the  civilized  man  we  pass  to 
the  intellect  of  the  tmcivilized  man^  sudden  in  its  infer- 
ences^ incapable  of  balancing  evidence^  and  adhering  obsti- 
nately to  first  impressions.  And  we  may  observe  a  difference 
similar  in  kind  but  smaller  in  degree  between  the  modes  of 
thought  of  men  and  women ;  for  women  are  the  more  quick 
to  draw  conclusions^  and  retain  more  pertinaciously  the 
beliefs  once  formed. 

Of  kindred  meaning  is  the  difference  between  the  cul- 
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red  and  tlio  uncultured  of  tlie  Hume  race  and  of  &a 
aamo  sex,  Tlie  education  of  tho  individaid  (cLsmg  tha 
word  edacntiou  in  its  proper  sense)  is  but  a  carrying 
furUier  of  that  process  by  which  iutelligenco  in  gonenl 
has  beon  evolved.  It  consiata  in  extending  and  making 
better  tho  correspondence  of  inner  relationa  to  outer  rela- 
tions— that  is,  in  organizing  tho  combinations  of  ideas  into 
agreenientwiththe  combinations  of  phenomena.  And  its  phy- 
sical concomitant  must  bo  the  formation  in  the  individnal  of 
more  multitudinous  imd  moreinvolved  connexions  of  plexufiea- 
The  brain  of  the  nncultiyated  man  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
coltivated  man,  must  be  ono  in  which  tlie  routes  t^kon  by 
nervous  discharges  are  less  numerous,  less  involved,  leas 
varied  in  tho  resistances  they  offer — ono,  therefore,  in  which 
the  number  of  ideas  that  can  follow  a  given  antecedent  is 
smaller,  and  the  degrees  of  strength  with  ivhich  they  can 
present  theraaelvps  arc  fewer — one,  therefore,  in  which  the 
possibilities  of  thought  aro  more  limited,  and  tho  balancing 
between  alternative  conclnsioua  less  easy.  This  is  tho  reason 
that  ignorant  people  generalize  hastily,  and  adhere  obsti- 
nately to  the  erroneous  conclusions  based  oti  their  scanty 
cspericncoH ;  whilo  tho  InVhly-iEstrvicted  TOiin  is  able  to 
keep  hia  judgment  undecided — waits  for  more  evidence, 
contemplates  other  possible  inferences  than  the  one  he  ia 
inclined  to  draw,  and  is  ready  to  abandon  or  qnaliiy  his 
conviction  when  he  discovers  facta  at  variance  with  it. 

Without  going  further  into  detail,  it  will  be  obvious  th&t 
these,  and  other  traita  of  progressing  inteUigence,  harmonlBe 
with  the  principle  that  lines  of  nervous  communication  are 
formed  by  the  passage  of  waves  of  molecular  motion,  and 
become  the  more  permeable  the  more  frequently  Buch  wavea 
are  repeated. 

§  253.  Mental  evolution  in  its  higher  Bt^;es  Bhowa  ns  a 

further  peculiarity  which  has  tho  same  general  nature  and 
admits  of  the  same  general  interpretation.     I  refer  to  that 
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brought  oat  by  comparing  the  emotional  characters  of  infe- 
rior and  Buperior  minds. 

We  have  seen  that  beginning  with  simple  feelings,  rising 
to  olnsters  of  feelings,  afterwards  to  clusters  of  these  clusters, 
and  so  on  to  aggregates  more  massive  and  more  heteroge- 
neous, the  nervous  structures  which  are  their  seats  advance 
in  complication  by  the  super-posing  of  new  plexuses  whereby 
pre-existing  plexuses  have  their  actions  co-ordinated.     The 
implication  is  that  the  earlier  and  simpler  feelings,  being 
the    more    directly  intermediate    between    special    com- 
binations of  external  stimuli  and  special  combinations  of 
adapted  actions,  are  the  more  independent  of  one  another 
and  the  more  liable  to  act  separately ;  while  as  fast  as  there 
are  evolved  those  later  feelings  into  which  the  simpler  ones 
enter  as  components,  there  is  a  decreased  tendency  for  the 
simpler  ones  to  act  separately.     In  other  words,  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  highest  plexuses  is  the  development  of  ap- 
pliances by  which  simpler  plexuses  of  different  kinds  are 
simultaneously  excited,  and  the  different  modes  of  action 
which  they  prompt,  simultaneously  made  nascent.   It  results, 
then,  that  along  with  advancing  evolution  of  the  feelings  there 
will  go  a  diminution  of  fitfulness  and  uncertainty  of  conduct. 
An  emotional  nature  not  well  developed  will  be  relatively 
impulsive — the  liability  will  be  for  each  passion  to  display 
itself  quickly  and  strongly,  without  check  from  the  rest,  and 
to  exhaust  itself  very  soon.     While,  aloug  with  high  emo. 
tional  development  there  will  be  little  liability  to  sudden 
outbursts  of  feeling — the  simultaneous  rise  of  one  or  more 
counter-feelings  proper  to  the  circumstances,  will  in  msot 
cases  retard  or  qualify  the  manifestations  j  but  the  conduct 
eventually  decided  on,  prompted  by  a  greater  number  of 
feelings  severally  less  excited,  will  be  more  persistent.  Here, 
as  before,  the  contrast  between  the  higher  and  the  lower 
races  of  men  furnishes  an  illustration;    and  here,  too,  as 
before,  a  further  but  less  marked  illustration  is  furnished 
by  the  contrast  between  men  and  women. 
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Indeed,  under  tliia,  as  under  other  aspects,  met 
tioD,  both  intellectual  and  emotional,  may  be  measured  by  the 
degree  of  remoteness  from  primitive  reflex  action.  The  form- 
stioa  of  sadden,  irFerersible  conclnsioos  on  the  slenderest 
evidence,  is  lees  distant  from  reflex  action  than  is  the  form- 
ation of  deliberate  and  modifiable  conclusions  after  much 
evidence  has  been  collected.  And,  similarly,  the  qoick 
passage  of  simple  emotions  into  the  particular  kinds  of 
conduct  they  prompt,  is  less  distant  from  reflex  action  than 
is  the  comparatively-hesitatiug  passage  of  compound  emo- 
tions into  kinds  of  conduct  determined  by  the  joint  instiga* 
tion  of  their  componentst 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

EVIDENCE  FROM   NORMAL   VARIATIONS. 

$  254.  Thus  fat  the  evolution  of  nervous  structures^  and 
of  their  functions^  has  been  considered  without  reference 
to  the  varying  physiological  conditions  that  affect  the  pro- 
cess firom  moment  to  moment^  as  weU  as  from  generation  to 
generation.  We  have  spoken  as  though  the  physical  actions 
by  which  nervous  channels  are  opened  and  made  more  per- 
meable^ equally  with  those  by  which  the  discharges  along 
established  channels  produce  their  respective  effects^  are 
actions  always  alike  in  kind  and  degree  if  the  stimuli  and 
the  structures  are  alike  in  kind  and  degree.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  Hero  we  must  take  note  of  several  circumstances^ 
general  and  locals  which  modify  the  influence  of  the  same 
outer  agent  on  the  same  inner  part ;  and  observe  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  variations  of  physical  effect  and 
the  accompanying  variations  of  psychical  effect. 

The  better  to  follow  in  thought  the  production  of  these 
variations^  let  us  carry  further  a  comparison  before  made. 
When  describing  how  discharges  of  molecular  motion  go 
along  lines  of  least  resistance^  and  by  recurring  render  them 
lines  of  less  resistance^  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  this  respect 
there  is  an  analogy  between  the  flow  of  molecular  motion  and 
the  flow  of  a  liquid ;  for  a  stream^  in  proportion  as  it  is  strong 
and  continued^  cuts  for  itself  a  large  and  definite  channel 
(  §  224).    That  the  transfer  of  molecular  motion  may  be 
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properly  thua  paralleled,  we  see  in  the  caae  of  tlioae  forms 
of  molecular  motion  kaown  as  lioat  and  electricity;  the  con- 
duction of  which  through  solid  bodies,  is  compared  to  a  flow 
that  take^  place  more  easily  through  some  snbstancea  than 
through  others,  and  which,  in  bodies  having  polarized  mole- 
cnlea,  passes  with  less  resistance  in  some  directions  than  in 
others.*  Reverting,  then,  to  the  common  hypo- 

theaifl  of  a  nervous  "fiuid"  which  moves  in  nerve-"  cnr- 
rents  " — admitting  that  though  the  molecnlap  motion  whioh 
works  nervous  effects  is  not  a  fluid,  and  its  transfer  not  a 
current,  they  may  be  conveniently  dealt  with  as  though  they 
were ;  let  ua  consider  what  variations  of  special  results  will 
arise  from  incidental  variations  in  the  genesis  and  escape  of 
the  nervous  Suid.  Lot  us  consider  the  nervous  system  as 
an  immensely  involved  set  of  channels,  some  wide  and  allow- 
ing an  easy  flow,  some  narrow  and  httlo  permeable — some 
communicating  with  one  another  by  large  openings  and 
others  by  openings  through  which  nothing  passes  except 
under  high  pressure ;  but  all  of  them  more  or  less  permeable 
and  more  or  less  connected.  Let  ua  suppose  the  aggregate 
of  channels  so  constituted,  to  have  multitudinous  places 
through  which  its  contents  escape  and  multitudinous  places 
through  which  there  come  gushes  that  increase  its  contents ; 
and  that  these  places  of  subtraction  and  addition  are  opened 
in  various  localities,  in  various  numbers,  and  in  varioas  de- 
grees— sometimes  the  subtractions  being  in  excess  and 
sometimes  the  additions.  Let  us  hence  infer  a  considerable 
variabihty  of  pressure  in  the  fluid  fllling  these  ramifying 
channels — some  excessive  outflow  having  now  greatly  re- 
duced  its  pressure,  and  the  large  inflows  having  now  raised 
its  pressure  above  the  usual  height.  And  lastly,  let  qs  draw 
the  necessary  corollaiy  that  at  one  time  its  ebbing  streams 
pass  only  along  the  fully  open  and  the  more  permeable 
channels ;  while  at  a  time  of  high  tide  its  streams  find  their 
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ways  into  leBS  permeable  channels^  and^  aided  by  local  dis- 
turbances^ escape  even  tbrongli  the  least  permeable  channels. 
Thus  symbolizing  the  physical  actions  to  which  the 
neryons  system  as  a  whole  is  exposed^  let  ns  ask  how  its 
functions  will  be  affected  by  changes  of  physiological  con- 
ditions j  and  how  the  accompanying  subjective  states  will 
be  modified. 

§  255.  Take  first  the  general  variations  which  are  seen 
on  contrasting  certain  mental  traits  of  youth  and  age. 

While  waste  and  repair  are  rapid,  the  ramifying  set  of 
duHinels  forming  the  nervous  system,  receives  such  a  large 
and  perpetual  influx  at  multitudinous  points,  that  it 
remains  well  filled  notwithstanding  the  large  efflux  con- 
tinuously going  on  at  multitudinous  points.  The  ingoing 
waves  of  molecular  motion  caused  by  peripheral  impres- 
sions, liberate  from  moment  to  moment,  in  the  sensory 
centres,  larger  waves,  or,  as  we  may  here  call  them,  quick 
gushes  of  the  ''nervous  fluid;''  and  from  the  massive 
plexuses  of  the  higher  centres,  aroused  by  combinations  of 
disturbances  thus  arising,  there  are  added  to  the  contents  of 
the  nervous  system  still  more  powerful  and  continuous 
gushes.  Considering  first  the  physiological  results, 

we  see  that  the  channels  of  the  automatic  nervous  system  are 
filled  to  overflowing.  The  heart  pulsates  powerfully;  the 
alimentary  canal  works  vigorously;  the  lungs  are  well 
inflated;  and  every  glandular  organ  receives  that  continuous 
discharge  which  keeps  up  the  peculiar  molecular  changes 
carried  on  in  it.  Meanwhile  the  voluntary  muscles,  receiv- 
ing their  share  of  this  abundant  efflux,  are  all  in  states  of 
partial  tension,  so  producing  attitudes  characteristic  of 
vigfour;  and  they  are  severally  ready  to  contract  with 
great  force,  and  to  keep  up  their  contractions  for  long 
periods.  Among  accompanying  psychical  results, 

we  see  that  the  feelings  of  both  orders  are  vivid :  the 
sensations  are  distinct  and  the  emotions  lively.    We  see 
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also — and  this  it  ia  ■wliich  more  especially  conoeroB  obT 
— that   tbo  establishment  of  relations  between  feelin 
easy,  and  that  the  relations  when  established  are  relatival 
permanent.     Along  whatever  lines  of  nervous  commtmica 
tion  are  opened,  discharges  pass  that  are  strong  becaoso  t" 
pressure  is  great  j  whence  results  a  groat  amount  of  mole* 
cular  re-arrangement  along  each  lino  taken  by  a  dischi 
A    subsequent    like    discharge    passes    with    com  para  tivql 
facility ;  making  the  antecedent  etate  easily  produce  tbal 
consequent  state — the  terms  of  the  relation  are  rendereftlB 
coherent — the  memory  of  it  is  good. 

The  converse  connexion  of  phenomena  in  advanced  U&^ 
brings  out  more  clearly,  by  contrast,  the  law  we  are  coDteni> 
plating.  In  common  with  the  body  at  large,  the  nervoos 
system  ia  supplied  mth  poorer  blood  circulated  more 
slowly ;  and  hence  when  wasted  it  ia  les8  rapidly  repaired. 
Its  channels,  therefore,  receive  from  moment  to  moment 
feebler  gushes  of  nervous  fluid ;  the  general  pressure  is 
diminished  ;  and  all  the  various  overflowing  gushes  become 
leas.  The     physiological    results    are    that    the 

actions  of  the  viscera  go  on  more  slowly.  Digestion  if  not 
positively  difficult  ia  a  sensible  tax;  and  the  propulsion  of 
blood  to  the  surface  is  no  longer  aotive  enongh  to  contend 
with  any  great  loss  of  heat.  Thronghont  the  muscular 
system,  too,  the  failing  nervous  discharge  is  seen ;  alike  in 
the  chronic  relaxation  of  attitude  and  in  the  quick  following 
of  fatigue  upon  exertion.  Psychically,  this  state  ia 

one  in  which  the  feelings  aroosed  are  less  vivid  and  the  re- 
lations formed  between  them  less  coherent.  For  reading  a 
strong  light  ia  required,  taste  and  smell  become  less  keen, 
hearing  grows  dull,  and  there  ia  apathy  in  presence  of  cir- 
camstances  which  yield  strong  pleasurable  emotions  to  the 
young.  At  the  same  time  the  comparative  want  of  cohesion 
between  impressions  is  shown  in  the  inability  to  recollect 
the  names  of  persons,  the  times  of  occurrences,  Ac.  And  if 
we  trace  oat  the  successive  stages  of  failing  memory,  we  see 
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that  they  follow  the  order  inferable  from  the  hypothesis. 
Earliest  among  the  related  impressions  which  no  longer  so 
cohere  that  one  recalls  anoth^,  are  those  made  by  daQy 
trivialitieB — ^those  represented  in  the  nervous  system  by 
lines  through  which  feeble  discharges  have  but  once  passed. 
Interesting  statements  that  are  readj  and  passing  events  of 
considerable  importance^  presently  cease  to  be  recallable ; 
though  like  statements  and  events  which  date  back  to  early 
life  are  still  recallable :  the  reason  being  that  the  channels 
of  nervous  communication  long  ago  made  by  the  strong 
gushes  answering  to  the  vivid  feelings  of  youth^  remain 
more  permeable  than  those  lately  made  by  the  feebler 
gushes  answering  to  the  fainter  feeliligs  of  age.  Passing 
over  many  gradations,  we  come  to  incoherences  of  thought 
in  which  the  place  now  inhabited  is  confounded  with 
places  inhabited  long  ago,  and  the  business  of  middle 
life  is  referred  to  as  though  transacted  yesterday — ^inco- 
herences implying  that  comparatively  permeable  channels  are 
now  so  far  deserted  that  the  discharges  along  them  do  not 
arouse  the  elements  of  these  familiar  ideas  in  their  proper 
relations.  And  eventually  we  reach  the  extreme  state, 
similarly  explicable,  in  which  even  members  of  the  family, 
who  have  been  companions  through  life,  cease  to  be  re- 
cognized. 

§  256.  Let  us  consider  next  certain  general  psychical 
variations  that  accompany  dififerences  of  bodily  constitution. 
Some  of  these,  of  the  same  natures  as  the  foregoing,  we 
will  glance  at  before  passing  to  some  of  another  nature. 

In  consequence  of  specialities  of  inheritance,  specialities 
of  education,  and  specialities  of  mode  of  life,  high  mental 
manifestations  of  certain  kinds  may  go  along  with  weakness  of 
body.  But  classing  such  cases  as  abnormal  deviations  from 
that  constitutional  balance  which  is  needful  for  survival 
through  future  generations ;  and  limiting  our  attention  to 
caaes  where  no  monstrosity  has  been  produced  by  undue 
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forcing  of  tho  indiTidual  or  his  anceslora ;  WQ  ehaH,  I  i 
trace  a  connexion  between  aboauding  physical  vigoar  and 
power  of  thinking  and  feeling,  aa  well  as  between  Bluggish- 
nesa  of  constitution  and  comparative  inertness,  JnteUectoal 
and  emotional.  On  tlie  one  hand  we  have  a  type 

of  man  orerflowing  with  muscular  energy  that  gives  supe- 
riority in  sports,  games,  and  feata  of  etrength;  who  ia 
keenly  alive  to  all  orders  of  gratifications,  sensational  and 
emotional ;  who  acquires  knowledge  easily,  and  retains  it 
tenaciously ;  and  who,  after  leaving  the  academic  life 
throughout  which  he  was  marked  by  these  united  traits, 
gains  distinction  partly  because  of  his  mental  activity  (not 
neceaaarily  of  a  high  order},  and  partly  becauHO  of  the 
strength  of  constitution  which  enables  him  to  bear  inteuao 
and  prolonged  apphcation.  On  the  other  hand  wo 

have  a  type  of  man  whose  bodily  functions  are  slow  ;  who 
from  boyhood  upwards  cares  little  for  active  exercises; 
who  even  in  youth  is  indifferent  to  ploaaurea  which  others 
enjoy  greatly;  who  all  along  finds  learning  laborious;  and 
vho,  in  after  life,  lapses  into  apathetic  idleness. 

These  contrasts  between  men  whose  neiTona  systemi 
work  under  high  pressure  and  under  low  pressure  re- 
spectively, I  draw  less  for  the  purpose  of  showing  t^eir 
andogy  to  the  contrasts  between  the  yonng  and  the  old, 
than  for  the  pnrpose  of  drawing  attention  to  accompanying 
oontnwts  of  another  kind.  We  have  seen  that  when  the 
presBure  throughout  the  nervous  system  is  high,  so  that  any 
disturbance  which  facilitates  escape  along  certain  channela 
is  followed  by  a  strong  gush  along  those  channels,  erea 
though  they  are  not  very  permeable;  there  is  an  easy 
revival  of  old  connexions  of  ideas  and  a  fornLation  of 
new  connexions  that  are  very  coherent.  But  there  ia 
much  more  than  this.  Interwoven  as  the  higher  nervous 
plexuses  are  in  such  intricate  ways,  in  correspondence 
with  the  intricate  interweaving  of  phenomena,  it  necea- 
earily  happens  that  a  wave  of  nervous  fluid  let  into  one  of 
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tbem^  thongh  it  escapes  most  largely  along  certain  most 
permeable  channels^  escapes  in  part  along  other  cliannels 
that  are  less  permeable.  The  stronger  the  wave  the  greater 
the  number  of  these  supplementary  discharges;  and  the 
further  do  all  the  discharges^  larger  and  smaller^  make 
themselves  felt — ^rushing  out  into  more  multitudinous  and 
remote  ramifications  of  the  plexuses  they  enter.  Answer- 
ing to  this  physical  result  the  psychical  result  is  the  pro- 
duction of  ideas  that  are  more  numerous^  and  more  distinct^ 
and  more  discursive.  The  area  of  consciousness  simul- 
taneously widens  and  brightens  as  the  pressure  of  the 
nervous  fluid  increases ;  so  that  while  its  near  and  central 
elements  become  clearer,  elements  m6re  distant  from  the 
centre  come  into  view.  Between  the  two  tyj^es 

of  constitution  above  described,  we  see  such  mental  differ- 
ences as  are  hence  to  be  inferred.    The  man  whose  nervous 
system  works  under  high  pressure  shows  us  an  abundance 
of  ideas.    He  has  always  something  to  say ;  and  instantly 
finds  words  fit  for  the  occasion.  All  the  proximate  bearings  of 
a  situation  or  an  event  quickly  occur  to  him ;  and  out  of  the 
several  courses  which  almost  simultaneously  suggest  them- 
selves, he  takes  the    appropriate    one^      He   t^us  shows 
what  we  call  ^^ presence  of  mind;''  and  habitually  trusting 
with  success  to  the  fertility  of  his  resources,  he  has  courage 
in  fiM)ing  difficulties.  In  the  man  whose  nervous 

system  works  at  low  pressure,  thoughts  come  slowly  in  single 
file  instead  of  rapidly  in  a  column  formed  of  many  almost 
abreast.  The  various  possible  causes  and  consequences  of 
each  act  dawn  upon  him  gradually  one  by  one,  and  some 
of  them  not  at  all ;  so  that  the  occasion  has  passed  before 
he  has  had  time  to  adjust  himself  to  it.  Finding  that  he  is 
consequently  unable  to  cope  with  men  who  have  "their 
wits  about  them,''  he  leaves  the  crowded  thorougbfe^®®  of 
life  and  takes  to  its  quiet  byeways. 

i  257.  That  general  physical  causes  entail  sucb  general 
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psychical  diflforenoea,  we  see  not  only  on  contrastmg 
minda  of  the  young  and  old  aa  well  as  those  of  the  con- 
stitutionally vivacioaa  and  the  constitntionally  slug'gisli, 
but  also  on  contrasting  tho  exalted  and  depressed  constito- 

■  tional  states  of  the  same  individual. 

Most  persons  have  had  experience  of  a  general  prostra> 
tion    during   which    pleasures    arc  accepted  apathetically, 

.  while  thinking  is  a  fatigue  and  tlic  effort  to  recollect  un- 
bmiliar  things  repugnant ;  and  along  with  this  dimiiiished 
cohesion  of  ideas  there  is  a  diminished  number  of  them-^ 
instead  of  coming  in  a  continuous  crowd  they  come  as  a 
train  of  stragglers.  Conreraely,  there  is  an  ex- 

ceptional invigoration,  often  traceable  to  some  favourabla 
combination  of  conditions,  physical  and  social  [as  an  oxcur- 
sion  along  with  intimate  friends)  in  which  the  mental  mani- 
festations are  unusually  virid  and  abundant .  Every  thought 
is  clearly  and  quickly  seized ;  apt  expressions  come  to  the 
mouth  without  hesitation ;  illustrations  are  ready  on  the 
instant ;  long-forgotten  anecdotes  recur ;  and  out  of  the 
flood  of  ideas,  now  so  broad  and  swift,  there  are  readily 
formed  those  complex  combinations  of  likeness  and  diffeo^- 
euce  which  constitute  wit,  even  by  those  who  ordinarily 
toe  not  witty. 

Clearly  these  opposite  deviations  firom  the  mean  state, 
are,  like  the  others,  interpretable  as  caused  by  relatiyoly 
low  pressure,  and  relatively  high  pressure,  throughout  the 
nervous  system. 

§  258.  One  other  variation  of  constitutional  state,  occar- 
ring  daily,  presents  us  with  a  series  of  similar  effects 
similarly  produced. 

The  diminution  of  nervous  efflux  which,  reaching  a  certain 
point,  shows  itself  in  an  increasing  quietude,  lapsing  into 
sleep,  is  accompanied  by  a  descending  series  of  psychical 
activities  conforming  to  the  general  principle  set  forth. 
When  drowsiness  begins,  there  is  first  a  fiulore  of  tJie 
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feebler  and  more  complex  connexions  of  ideas^  as  well  as 
a  decreased  quantity  of  ideas.  Thought  leaves  its  remoter 
and  less-beaten  tracks^  and  confines  its  excursions  to  the 
more  familiar  tracks— common-place  remarks  and  allusions 
take  the  place  of  wit  and  speculation.  Gradually  becoming 
limited  to  a  still  narrower  range^  consciousness  is  by-and-bye 
made  up  of  little  else  than  those  almost  automatic  interpre- 
tations of  the  impressions  received  &om  things  around 
which  constitute  recognitions  of  them.  And  at  length  when 
the  circulation  has  fallen  to  the  requisite  degree^  and  low 
tide  of  the  nervous  efflox  has  been  reached^  even  the  place 
and  the  persons  are  no  longer  known. 

The  dreams  that  occur  during  the  ensuing  sleep  present 
traits  of  like  meaning.  For  sleep-consciousness^  while 
differing  from  waking  conscionsneBS  mainly  in  being  inde- 
pendent  of,  and  uncorrected  by,  impressions  received 
through  the  senses,  differs  also  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
old  does  from  that  of  the  young,  or  that  of  the  inert  from 
that  of  the  vivacious.  Its  elements  are  less  coherent  and 
less  abundant.  An  ordinary  dream  is  so  faint  that  it  is  not 
recallable  unless  thought  of  just  after  waking ;  and  then 
only  a  few  of  its  closing  scenes  are  recallable.  Even  these 
are  not  coherent  over  any  considerable  space ;  but  through 
some  accidental  associations  each  new  act  or  occurrence  leads 
off  into  quite  another  series  of  acts  and  occurrences — ^there 
is  a  perpetual  wandering  away  from  what  was  just  before 
thought  or  intended.  Meanwhile,  the  narrowing  of  the  area 
of  consciousness  is  shown  in  the  absence  of  those  multi- 
tudinous  collateral  thoughts  which  the  successive  scenes  are 
fitted  to  arouse,  and  in  the  consequent  acceptance  of  these 
scenes  without  any  sense  of  their  absurdity.  To  dream  of 
flying  and  not  to  suspect  any  illusion,  implies  that  thought 
is  limited  to  a  narrow  train  of  simple  ideas  ;  and  that  there 
are  not  aroused  any  remembrances  of  those  antagonistic 
experiences  and  of  those  general  conceptions  framed  on 
them,  which  are  implied  by  scepticism  and  disbelief. 

Q  u 
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A  verification  meets  us  when  we  oompare  tlie  dreams  ac- 
companying quiet  circulation  of  the  bloody  witJi  the  dreams 
accompanying  excited  circulation — either  through  the 
system  as  a  whole  or  through  the  brain  only.  For  under 
conditions  implying  a  higher  rate  of  molecular  change^  and 
consequently  of  nervous  discharge^  than  is  usual  during 
sleep^  the  dreams  become  both  more  vivid  and  mora 
rational.  Many  acts  are  performed  in  succession  with  a 
view  to  some  desired  end ;  and  the  earlier  members  of  ilie 
series  do  not  wholly  disappear  from  consciousness  as  the 
lat^r  arise.  At  the  same  time  the  things  done^  the  means 
used^  the  difficulties  overcome^  are  less  incongruous  with 
waking  experience ;  because  of  the  greater  ezcnrsiveness  of 
thought^  and  the  consequent  accompaniment  of  cariticiam  on 
the  main  current  of  ideas. 


§  259.  Another  class  of  facts  ofier  a  kindred  problan 
which  admits  of  a  kindred  solution.  I  refer  to  the  psychical 
variations  that  accompany  variations  not  in  the  state  of 
the  organism  as  a  whole  but  in  the  states  of  its  different 

parts. 

Given  a  nci'voua  system  in  any  constitutional  condition, 
what  will  happen  to  the  rest  if  one  portion  of  it  is  greatly 
excited  ?  Supposing  large  demands  to  be  made  on  tlic 
general  supply  of  nervous  fluid  by  a  powerful  discharcre  iu 
one  direct  ion  J  what  will  be  the  effects  on  discharges  iu  other 
directions  ?  The  question  is  not  by  any  means  simple;  for 
ordinarily  a  nervous  action  is  accompanied  by  an  invigorated 
pulse  and  a  raised  respiration^  whence  it  results  that  bein<"' 
better  supplied  with  materials,  the  nervous  system  fTccuerates 
more  nervous  liuid.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  therefore,  tlu 
efflux  in  the  performance  of  some  one  kind  of  function,  ha^ 
the  effect  of  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  the  general 
elHux.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  niodc-.s  of 
nervous  expenditure  which  bring  with  them  increased  ex- 
citements of  the  sensations  and  emotions.      Nevertheless 
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there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  some  effects  such  as  the 
hypothesis  implies  are  produced. 

When  muscular  effort  is  suddenly  pushed  to  excesSj  say 
by  running  a  long  way  at  full  speed  or  by  climbing  a  moun- 
tain till  forced  to  desist  by  want  of  breathy  the  power  of 
thinking  is  appreciably  diminished.  Though  it  remains 
easy  to  unite  ideas  in  simple  combinations^  it  becomes 
difficult  to  unite  them  in  complex  combinations — a  meta- 
physical question  demands  a  greater  mental  effort  than  can 
be  made.  The  emotions  undergo  a  like  enfeeblement — a 
temporary  apathy  ensues.  That  is  to  say.  an  excessive  ab- 
straJtiTof  nervous  fluid  diminishes  so  much  the  general 
pressure  throughout  the  nervous  system,  that  no  dis- 
charges take  place  along  the  less  permeable  channels.  It  is 
true  that  the  aeration  of  the  blood  falls  in  arrear,  and  that 
diminished  genesis  of  nervous  fluid  thus  becomes  a  part- 
cause  of  these  effects;  but  we  shall  find  evidence  that 
it  is   only  a   part-cause.  For  the  alleged  con- 

nexion of  phenomena  is  quite  clearly  shown  on  passing 
to  those  nervous  discharges  which  have  not  increased 
excitements  of  feelings  as  their  concomitants.  When 
the  muscles  and  glands  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  at  work, 
the  heart  and  lungs  have  their  actions  raised ;  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  nervous  energy  is  thereby  favoured.  But  their 
activity  brings  no  such  increased  evolution  of  nervous 
energy  as  does  that  of  the  locomotive  organs;  since  their 
activity  neither  yields  direct  sensations,  nor  incidentally 
entails  more  vivid  and  varied  perceptions  and  ideas,  with 
the  feelings  immediate  and  remote  which  they  imply. 
Consequently,  the  abstraction  of  nervous  fluid  by  the 
stomach  when  food  has  been  put  into  it,  is  an  almost  un- 
compensated deduction  from  the  general  supply  of  nervous 
fluid.  In  youth  the  mental  effect  is  not  much  felt ;  but  in 
middle  life  and  after,  we  see  that  the  digestion  of  a  heavy 
meal  (at  least  in  the  absence  of  social  excitements)  entails 
gach  a  diminution  of  pressure  throughout   the    nervous 

Q  g  2 
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Byatemj  that  011I7  the  simple  and  coherent  relations  of  ideoi 
are  formed  with  facility.  Processes  of  thought  which  imply 
discharges  through  iuvolved  aetB  of  chaouols  that  are  nol^ 
very  penneahle,  are  performed  with  difficnlty.  There  is  a  > 
disinclination  to  mental  work  as  woll  as  to  bodily  work  ;  and 
not  uncommonly,  the  operfloiv  so  far  fails  that  even  Om^ 
simpler  relations  of  ideas  becoming  faint  and  confusedj  thert 
presently  follows  the  nnconsciousneas  of  sleep.  ' 

5  260.  More  special  antagom'sms,  akin  to  these  in  their 
natures  and  effects,  may  be  traced.  A  very  strong  emotion 
makes  such  a  draught  on  the  supply  of  nervous  Suid  aa  ta 
incapacitate  the  intellect  throughout  much  of  its  higher 
sphere.  Conceptions  that  come  in  the  lines  of  produclioB 
and  discharge  of  the  emotion,  may  be  formed  with  factli^ 
and  vividness  (though  in  some  persons  even  these  fall  into 
confusion) ;  but  conceptions  unconnected  with  the  occasion, 
especially  of  kinds  that  are  abstract  or  involved,  become  for 
the  time  impossible.  There  seems  somo  reason  to 

think  that,  conversely,  great  expenditure  of  energy  in 
intense  intellectual  action  is  accompanied  by  a  temporary 
diminution  of  emotional  sensibility.  It.  may  be  suspec^ted, 
too,  that  long-continued  intellectual  absorption,  of  a  kind 
which  has  httle  or  no  emotional  excitement  for  its  accom- 
paniment, leads  to  a  permanent  enfeehlement  of  the  emo- 
tions.  Indeed,  there  is  an  antagonism  of  different  focoltiea 
that  appears  to  necessitate  this— competing  with  one 
another  aa  they  do  for  supplies  of  energy  and  materials 
trom  the  same  general  stock. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  solution  belong- 
ing to  this  group,  ia  that  afforded  of  the  aberrations  which 
emotions  produce  among  intellectual  processes.  When  we 
remember  that  the  plexuses  co-operating  in  any  involved 
mental  act,  are  made  up  of  multitudinous  channels  of  various 
degrees  of  permeability,  we  shall  sec  that  the  mental  act 
can  be  properly  performed  only  when  the  discharges  through 
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the  co-operating  plexuses  take  place  under  the  normal 
pressure.  As  before  shown,  the  least  permeable  plexuses 
are  the  first  to  become  functionally  inactive  as  the  pressure 
diminishes ;  and  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  for  the  same 
reason,  the  least  permeable  parts  of  each  plexus  will  as  the 
pressure  diminishes  have  their  discharges  appreciably  en- 
feebled before  the  more  permeable  parts.  But  right  mental 
adjustments,  implying  accurate  nervous  co-ordinations, 
depend  on  the  maintenance  of  due  proportions  among 
the  strengths  of  the  discharges;  and  anything  that 
alters  these  proportions  interferes  with  the  adjustments. 
Necessarily,  then,  a  strong  emotion  disturbs  the  intel- 
lectual balance.  Both  derangements  of  simple  percep- 
tions and  derangements  of  complex  judgments  show 
us   this.  Among   derangements   of  perceptions, 

I  may  refer  in  passing  to  those  which  great  fear 
produces — the  misinterpretation  of  visual  impressions  being 
in  this  state  of  mind  very  marked.  But  examples  that  are 
better,  because  the  effects  are  numerically  measurable,  occur 
among  those  who  play  games  of  skill.  If  when  about  to 
make  a  stroke  at  billiards  any  emotion  has  been  raised,  by 
the  presence  of  spectators  or  otherwise,  failure  is  very  apt  to 
result;  and  this  though  the  heart's  action  and  the  mus- 
cular tone  are  not  appreciably  affected.  The  cause  is 
clear.  Success  presupposes  great  exactness  in  the  ratios 
among  the  many  combined  contractions,  and  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  them  all  to  the  many  combined  impressions;  the 
ratios  among  which  have  eJso  to  be  exactly  appreciated. 
But  when  a  great  draught  of  nervous  fluid  to  the  parta  of 
the  nervous  system  occupied  in  an  emotion,  has  diminished 
the  pressure  under  which  these  sensory  and  motor  discharges 
are  made  through  the  co-operating  plexuses,  the  ratios 
among  the  actions  of  their  parts  are  so  far  changed  that  the 
co-ordination    becomes    imperfect.  That  among 

those  higher  intellectual  actions  we  class  as  judgpnents,  a 
like  disturbance  leads  to  a  like  derangement^  is  obvious. 
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^ake  a  case.     To  docida  wLich  of  several  rcjaalts  will  i 

likely  follow  some  step,  say  in  a  negociation,  implies  r«pro- 
aentatioiis  of  tlietn  aa  caused  by  complex  motives  and 
circnmstancea.  These  several  results  rise  in  consciouEnoss 
with  different  degrees  of  vividness  and  pertinacity  ;  and  to 
"believe  that  one  of  them  will  occur,  is  to  feel  tbat  thia  on© 
persists  in  conaciousneaa  more  decidedly  than  the  others— 
the  greater  persistence  being  determined  by  some  prepoa- 
derauce  of  kindred  experiences.  But  duo  proportion  among 
the  tendencies  of  these  several  representations  to  arise  and 
continue,  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  pre^ure 
of  nervous  fluid.  Thia  is  interfered  with  both  locally  and 
generally  by  strong  emotions.  In  the  first  place,  the 
particular  emotions  excited  in  reference  to  the  qnestlon 
at  issue,  perturb  the  judgment  by  increasing  the  discharge 
along  those  lines  of  representation  that  further  their  own 
excitement.  In  the  second  place,  these  particular  emotions, 
or  any  other  emotions,  perturb  tho  judgment  by  afifecting 
the  general  supply  of  nervous  fluid.  Under  the  higli  tide 
which  extreme  elation  implies,  the  nervous  discharges  pass 
easily  along  the  less  permeable  channels,  and  the  feebler 
representations  are  raised  more  nearly  to  a  level  with 
stronger  ones,  so  that  discrimination  becomes  less  easy; 
whence  it  happens  that  improbable  results  of  a  desired  kind 
are  thonght  probable.  While  under  a  state  of  depressed 
spirits,  judgment  fails  because  the  proportions  among  the 
nervous  discharges  are  interfered  with  in  an  opposite  way. 

§  261.  Fully  to  explain  these  last  derangemenfa  of  jadg- 
ment,  however,  we  must  take  into  account  one  fdrther  class 
of  variations  among  tho  mental  activities.  lu  entering  on 
this  class,  I  find  tho  opportunity  of  redeeming  a  promise 
made  in  §  128 ;  where,  after  propounding  an  hypothesis 
respecting  the  natures  of  pleasures  and  pains,  it  was  liinted 
that  some  verification  would  bo  furnished  at  a  later  stage  of 
ibe  argument,     We  eaw  reason  to  think  "that  while  Plea- 
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snreB  and  Pains  are  partly  constitated  of  those  local  and 
oonBpicuoos  elements  of  feeling  directly  aroused  by  special 
stimuli^  they  are  largely^  if  not  mainly^  composed  of  secon* 
dary  elements  of  feeling  aroused  indirectly  by  diffused 
stimulation  of  the  nervous  system/'  Here  we  have  to  con- 
sider what  further  reasons  for  thinking  this  are  now 
apparent ;  and  what  further  solutions  they  introduce  us  to. 

That  every  special  pleasure  or  pain^  peripheral  or  central^ 
does  produce  a  diffused  effect  is  clear.  I  do  not  mean 
simply  that  this  is  a  corollary  from  the  foregoing  argument : 
I  mean  that  it  is  shown  experimentally.  Beyond  the  familiar- 
fact  that  each  strong  sensation  or  emotion  affects  the  action 
of  the  hearty  we  have  the  fact  that  the  accompanying  gush 
of  nervous  fluids  spreading  along  all  the  vaso*motor  nerves^ 
changes  the  state  of  the  arteries  throughout  the  whole  body. 
Much  more  then  does  it  spread  through  those  more  directly- 
related  parts  of  the  nervous  system  which  are  seats  of  con- 
scious actions.  What  remains  here  to  inquirCj  then^  is  how 
&T  the  diffusion  is  specialized  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
feeling. 

In  tracing  out  the  genesis  of  emotions^  we  have  seen  that 
the  plexuses  which  co-ordinate  certain  clustered  impres- 
sions received  from  without^  with  the  combined  actions 
appropriate  to  them^  are  necessarily  entangled  with 
kindred  plexuses  that  perform  kindred  co-ordinations. 
We  have  inferred  that  when  a  particular  plexus  is 
excited,  it  immediately  excites  the  mass  of  kindred 
plexuses  with  which  it  is  organized — ^the  result  being  that 
the  feelings  proper  to  this  mass  of  excited  plexuses  are 
aroused,  and  in  their  multitudinous  but  vague  aggregate, 
constitute  the  accompanying  emotion.  But  the  process  does 
not  end  here.  This  mass  of  plexuses  thus  excited  has  to 
discharge  itself ;  and  the  question  now  to  be  asked  is — ^what 
general  directions  will  its  discharge  take,  and  what  will  be 
the  general  nature  of  the  produced  feelings  ?  The  answer 
is  tbds.    Any  excited  mass  of  plexuses  will  discharge  itself 
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into  the  masses  of  plexuses  with  which  it  has  most  in 
common,  and  these  into  others  similarly  rclat-ed  to  them. 
Now  tho  plexuses  in  which  one  kind  of  pleasurable  emotion 
is  seated,  miiat  have  much  in  common  with  tho  plexuses  in 
which  3ome  other  kinds  of  pleit^urahle  emotions  are  seated ; 
seeing  that  the  external  plexuses  of  phenomena  to  whidi 
they  refer  have  much  in  common,  anil  frequently  oconr 
together.  The  smiles  and  tones  expressing  aSection  are 
approached  by  those  expressing  approbation.  The  natnnl 
language  of  approbation  is  a  good  deal  like  the  oatural  lan- 
guage of  benevolent  feeling.  The  manner  of  one  who  acts 
kindly  to  as  is  similar  to  the  manner  which  on  many  past 
occasions  has  preceded  and  accompanied  the  receipt  of 
kindnesses,  and  arouses  a  dim  consciousness  of  ploasuree 
that  are  followed — -perhaps  of  agreeable  society,  perhapa  of 
boaatifiil  sconory,  perhaps  of  field  sports,  perhaps  of  all 
these.  Evidently,  then,  the  tendency  is  for  any  one  pleasur- 
able emotion  to  discharge  itself  in  partially  exciting  plea- 
surable emotions  of  other  kinds ;  so  that,  more  or  lea 
remotely,  all  kinds  of  pleasures  come  to  bo  ideally  presented 
in  a  faint  way.  But  since  besides  being  faint  they  am  so 
multitudinous  and  so  various  in  quality,  tho  reanlting  con- 
Bciousness  is  wholly  indefinite ;  and  can  be  dcBcribed  only 
as  a  sense  of  satisfaction  or  of  happiness.  Similarly  witli 
pains.  A  particular  form  of  bodily  anffering  produced  by 
internal  derangement,  is  linked  by  near  resemblance  vnth 
other  forms  of  bodily  suffering  so  produced ;  some  of  these 
by  their  localities  and  quaUties  are  associated  in  conscious- 
ness with  the  pains  caused  by  external  cuts  and  bruises ; 
some  of  these,  ^ain,  are  connected  in  experience  with  the 
impressions  received  from  creatures  about  to  inflict  bodily 
injuries  on  us  ;  and,  of  such  impressions,  some  have  much  in 
common  with  those  received  from  men  who,  if  they  do  not 
threaten  bodily  injuries,  are  likely  to  do  something  that  will 
be  positively  or  negatively  painful  to  us  in  its  ultimate 
results.     Hence  a  special  pain,  or  rather  the  liberated 
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nervous  fluid  which  occurrence  of  it  implies^  discharg^g 
itself  along  lines  of  least  resistance^  partially  awakens  ideas 
of  associated  pains^  and  through  these  a  vaguer  conscious- 
ness of  pains  more  distantly  related^  till  by  its  ultimate 
diffusion  there  is  generated  an  obscure  feeling  of  discomfort 
or  unhappiness.  And  hence  results  the  peculiarity  before 
pointed  out  (§  128)  that  the  total  consciousness  pro- 
duced by  a  particular  pleasure  (or  pain)  is  much  more  like 
the  total  consciousness  produced  by  other  particular  plea- 
sures (or  pains)  than  is  the  initial  feeling  which  arouses  it 
like  the  initial  feelings  which  arouse  them. 

By  joining  with  this  conception  the  inferences  reached 
above,  it  becomes  possible  to  account  for  a  remaining 
psychical  variation  of  a  seemingly  mysterious  nature.  How 
does  it  happen  that  a  certain  state  of  the  circulation,  or  of 
the  blood,  or  of  both,  causes  in  consciousness  a  predomi- 
nance of  painful  ideas  and  a  vague  feeling  of  misery ;  while 
another  state  of  the  circulation,  or  of  the  blood,  or  of  both, 
causes  a  predominance  of  pleasurable  ideas,  backed  by  a 
general  sense  of  content  or  even  of  exhilaration — and  this, 
too,  in  presence  of  the  same  circumstances  ?  We  find  no 
answer  in  any  recognized  laws  of  psychical  action;  nor  does 
any  answer  seem  deducible  from  established  principles  of 
nerve-physiology.  We  shall,  however,  find  an  answer  in 
that  synthesis  of  the  two  which  we  are  here  pursuing. 

The  diffusion  of  nervous  discharges  is  ordinarily  still 
wider  than  I  have  just  described  it  to  be— is  indeed,  as  at 
first  indicated,  universal.  When  the  initial  feelings  are  of 
a  pleasurable  kind,  the  diffusion  is  predominantly  in  the 
direction  of  associated  pleasurable  feelings ;  and  con- 
versely when  the  initial  feelings  are  of  a  painfiil  kind.  But 
the  diffusion  is  never  exclusively  in  either  direction,  because 
the  initial  feelings  of  either  kind  are  not  separable  from 
accompanying  initial  feelings  which,  if  not  of  the  opposite 
kind,  are  still  of  a  kind  related  to  both— namely,  the  in- 
different feelings.    The  sights  and  sounds^  the  sensations 


n,. which  form  the  mass  oT  on 
,t  to  moment,  are  connected 
Hk  ngmmuM  wUh  both  [dMsares  and  pains  ;  and,  unte^ 
Kftm  eonhiaed  ia  particular  ways,  they  tend   to  aroaw 
■bM  of  the  OB0  kind  as  macb  as  ideas  of  the  other.     Ordi- 
Kitily,  therefbro,  that  bachgroaad  of  conscioosQess  trUcii 
^aoostitotos  our  "  state  of  mind,"  as  distinguished  from  oar 
nKsiof;  s^-awtioos,  perceptiooi,  uid  ideas,  is  a  neutml  com* 
BDuad  in  which  tlie  aggtvgate  of  perpetaally-nasccQl  plen> 
Boiable  fueliags  is  foseJ  with  ibe  aggregate  of  perpetually. 
■basit-'ut  paioful  feelings.     Equaaimit;  may  be  compared  to 
uihiie  light,  wluch,  though  composed  of  numerous  coloon 
■i  cutourless ;  while  pleasnrablo  and  painful  moods  of  mind 
H^T  be  compared  to  the  modifications  of  light  that  result 
Mpun  ineroasiag  the  proportions  of  some  rays  or  decreasing 
H^  proportMoa  of  others.     "  But  how,"  it  will  he  aske^   , 
^Edoas  thk  mtopretatioQ  help  us  to  explain  the  genesis  of 
Kwot^  depVMWon  and  mental  elation  ?     Following  out  the 
Penile,  may  it  aot  be  said  that  as,  by  intoiisifyiD^  combnS' 
tion  we  increase  the  brillbacy  of  the  light  -without  altering 
its  quality,  so,  by  exalting  nervous  action  we  ought  simply 
to  increase  the  vividuesa  of  consciousness  without  altering  its 
quality?"     The  reason  for  answering  in  the  negative  is  this. 
Onu  of  the  laws  of  association  is  that  the  stronger  the 
feelings  connected  in  experience  the  more  easily  does  the 
one  subsequently  recall  the  other;  and  the  physical  counter- 
part of  this  law  we  have  found  to  be  that  the  channel  taken 
by  any  nervous  discharge  is  made  the  more  permeable  in 
proportion  as  the  discharge  is  augmented.     Now  pains  in 
general  are  more  intense  than  pleasures  in  general.    Indeed, 
as  was  pointed  out  when  treating  of  the  two  (5  123),  paios 
of  the   positive  order  result  from  the  excesses  of  actions 
which   in  lower  degrees   are   pleasurable.       Other   things 
being  equal  then  (that  is  to  say  the  comparison  being  made 
between  pleasures  and  pains  belonging  to  the  same  class  and 
that  have  been  similarly  repeated  in  experience)  the  idea  of 
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a  pain  follows  its  antecedent  into  consciousness  more  readily 
than  the  idea  of  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand^  pleasures^ 
though  less  intense^  are  more  numerous^  and  are  more 
variously  linked  with  other  elements  of  mind.  Setting  out 
with  the  mass  of  indifferent  feelings  forming  our  ordinary 
perceptive  consciousness,  we  may  say  that  in  the  '*  state  of 
mind  "  which  is  its  background,  there  are  nascent  a  small 
number  of  painful  feelings  that  are  strong,  a  larger  number 
of  pleasurable  feelings  that  are  loss  strong,  and  a  much 
larger  number  of  feelings  that  are  but  slightly  pleasurable : 
their  respective  cohesions  with  the  indifferent  feelings  be- 
ooming,  for  the  reasons  given,  less  strong  as  they  become 
more  numerous.  This  being  understood,  we  have 

now  only  to  ask  how  variations  of  pressure  throughout  the 
nervous  system  will  operate,  to  reach  the  solution  we  seek. 
When  this  pressure  is  high,  the  less  permeable  lines  of  dis- 
charge, answering  to  the  feebler  associations  among  our 
pleasurable  feelings,  are  filled  by  the  escaping  currents ;  and 
the  aggregate  of  faintly-aroused  ideas  of  pleasure  grows  in 
extent  as  well  as  in  strength.  As  the  pressure  augments, 
this  diffused  consciousness  of  pleasure  bears  an  inci*easing 
ratio  to  the  diffused  consciousness  of  pain — so  producing  in 
its  ascending  degrees  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  of  happiness,  of 
joy  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given.  Contrari- 

wise, a  failing  genesis  of  nervous  fluid  being  followed  by 
cessation  of  the  efflux  along  the  least  permeable  lines  of  dis- 
charge, and  presently  by  its  cessation  along  lines  next  to 
these  in  their  small  permeability,  it  inevitably  happens  that 
as  the  pressure  goes  on  diminishing,  the  aggregate  of  faintly- 
aroused  pleasurable  feelings  bears  a  decreasing  ratio  to  the 
aggregate  of  faintly-aroused  painful  feelings.  And  when 
the  pressure  has  fallen  so  low  that  currents  pass  only  along 
very  permeable  lines,  it  results  that  the  diffused  con- 
sciousness, or  vague  background  to  our  definite  perceptions 
and  ideas,  comes  to  be  composed  mainly  of  the  aggregate  of 
faintly-aroused  painful  feelings — so  producing  gloom,  and 
groundless  fear,  and  despair. 


CEAPTEK  IX. 

BVIDENOB   PROM    ABNORMAL   TARIATIONB. 

§  263.  In  cause  aud  ctmsoqueuoe,  the  case  with  whi<^  j 
lilie  laat  chapter  closed  introdaccs  ub  to  vimations  of  the  { 
ahnormal  class.  States  uf  body  and  miad  like  thatr  < 
deecribod,  passing  from  tho  tsmporary  into  tho  permanent,  i 
become  nervous  disorders;  presenting  ua  with  many 
paychieal  distorbancea  accompanying  many  physical  dis- 
tnrbancea. 

We  need  not  trace  over  again  in  these  cases  the  relation 
betwGpn  dGL:reased  genesis  of  nervous  fluid  and  faihira  of 
mental  power ;  for  the  relation  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  which  we  have  traced  in  the  aged  and  in  the  constitu- 
tionally sluggish — there  is  a  like  failure  of  memory,  a  like 
narrowing  of  the  area  of  conaciousnesa  aa  shown  in 
diminished  ezcursiveness  of  thought,  and  a  like  wont  of 
readiness  in  moments  of  emergency.  But  there  ia  oneother 
trait  of  nervous  debility  not  hitherto  pointed  out,  on  which 
a  few  words  may  be  said.  I  refer  to  the  accompanying 
change  of  character,  or  modification  of  the  emotional  nature. 

Even  small  ebbings  of  the  nervous  fluid,  hardly  to  be 
called  abnormal,  produce  shght  modiflcations  of  this  kind ; 
as  is  observable  in  children.  The  highest  co-ordinating 
plexuses  being  in  them  the  least  developed,  children  betray- 
more  quickly  than  adults  any  defective  action  of  these 
plexuses ;    and  they  habitually  do  this  when  the  general 
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nervous  pressure  is  below  par.  Slnggislmess  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  implying  partial  failure  of  nutrition  and 
decreased  genesis  of  energy,  is  accompauied  by  fretfulness— 
by  a  display  of  the  lower  impulses  uncontrolled  by  the 
higher.  It  is,  however,  in  the  chronically  nervous, 

whose  blood,  deteriorated  in  quaUty  and  feebly  propelled, 
fails  to  keep  up  a  due  activity  of  molecular  change,  that  we 
see  this  connexion  of  phenomena  most  clearly.  The 
irascibility  of  persons  in  this  state  is  matter  of  common 
remark ;  and  irascibility  implies  a  relative  inactivity  of  the 
superior  feelings.  It  results  when  a  sudden  discharge,  sent 
by  a  pain  or  annoyance  through  those  plexuses  which 
adjust  the  conduct  to  painful  and  annoying  agencies,  is 
unaccompanied  by  a  discharge  through  those  plexuses  which 
adjust  the  conduct  to  many  circumstances  instead  of  a 
single  circumstance.  That  deficient  genesis  of  nervous  fluid 
accounts  for  this  loss  of  emotional  balance,  is  a  corollary  from 
all  that  has  gone  before.  The  plexuses  which  co-ordinate 
the  defensive  and  destructive  activities,  and  in  which  are 
seated  the  accompanying  feelings  of  antagonism  and  anger, 
are  inherited  from  all  antecedent  races  of  creatures, 
and  are  therefore  well  organized — so  well  organized 
that  the  child  in  arms  shows  them  in  action.  But  the  plexuses 
which,  by  connecting  and  co-ordinating  a  variety  of 
inferior  plexuses,  adapt  the  behaviour  to  a  variety  of  ex- 
ternal requirements,  have  been  but  recently  evolved;  so 
that,  besides  being  extensive  and  intricate,  they  are  formed 
of  much  less  permeable  channels.  Hence  when  the  nervous 
system  is  not  fully  charged,  these  latest  and  highest 
structures  are  the  first  to  fail.  Instead  of  being  instant  to 
act,  their  actions,  if  appreciable  at  all,  come  too  late  to 
check  the  actions  of  the  subordinate  structures.* 

*  A  verification  seems  worth  naming.  The  sleeplessness  often  accom- 
panying neryons  debility,  sometimes  leads  to  the  occasional  use  of  morphia. 
A  dose  of  this  in  excess  of  the  need,  causing  undue  nervous  stimulation 
and  waste,  with  excitement  of  the  heart's  action,  entails  a  snbseqaeat 
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§  263.  Among  deviations  towards  a  morbid  state  of  an 
opposite  kind,  let  us  first  noto  auch  as  are  apt  to  follow 
temporaiy  aud  local  excitations.  These  ai-ise  by  insensible 
stepa  out  of  the  ordinary  deviations  which  accompany 
functional  activity. 

Bach  part  of  the  brain,  like  the  braiu  as  a  whole  and 
like  every  other  organ,  requires,  during  the  performance  of 
its  fonctiou,  an  augmented  supply  of  blood.  And  of  a 
cerebral  plexus  it  dovibtless  holds  as  of  a  gland,  that  whea 
called  into  action,  the  stimulus  sent  to  the  vaso-motor 
centre  is  reflected  to  the  vessels  of  the  part,  in  such 
way  as  to  causu  dilatation  of  them.  During  health, 
and  when  the  plexus  has  not  been  too  persistently. 
exercised,  this  increased  flow  of  blood  through  it  ceas^q 
soon  af^er  the  demand  ceases.  But  extreme  contiauoooa 
of  the  activity  even  in  those  who  have  well-toned. I 
vascular  systems,  and  very  moderate  continuance  of  it  ia 
those  whose  vascular  systems  ai-e  relaxed,  leads  to  local. 
congestion  lasting  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  there  then 
occurs  a  more  or  less  abnormal  genesis  of  the  correlativa 
states  of  consciousness.  Strong  persons  frequently  illas> 
trate  this  trutli  on  landing  after  a  sea-voyage  of  a  day  or 
two :  they  continue  for  hours  to  have  illusive  perceptions 
of  rolling  and  pitching.  And  where,  as  in  nervous  people, 
the  cerebral  blood  vessels  easily  lose  their  contractility,  it 
commonly  liappens  that  a  subject  discussed,  or  even  thought 
about  with  much  intensity,  monopolizes  consciousness  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  in  spite  of  cSbrts  to  exclude  it — 
often  thus  preventing  sleep.  Snch  congestions  of  cerebral 
plexuses   bave  various    degrees    of  duration — occasionally 

further  dei^reate  in  the  geueeui  of  nervoui  ^oid  ;  and  tbe  irritability  and 
explosivenesa  then  become  greater  than  mual.  There  aeemi  KUOn  to 
think,  too,  that  habitnal  opium-eatera,  in  whom  this  worst  state  has  been 
iDB^le  chronic,  hare  these  highest  plemBeg  almoit  paralyied  ;  and  are  thus 
bereft  of  the  feelings  which  ghould  adjait  their  conduct  in  it*  remoter  and 
more  complex  bearings.  The  lives  of  Coleridge  and  D«  Qniiicej'  fumiah 
illnsbations. 


I 
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causing  perversions  in  the  currents  of  ideas  persistent 
enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  those  around.  We 

find  here  a  further  verification  of  the  hypothesis.  Blood 
being  needful  for  the  performance  of  function^  and  the 
activity  of  function  being,  other  things  equal,  proportionate 
io  the  supply  of  blood,  it  naturally  happens  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  supply  after  the  demand  for  function  has 
ceased,  causes  undue  readiness  to  resume  function.  When, 
among  the  data  of  psychology,  we  dealt  with  relations 
between  blood  and  nervous  action  and  feeling,  we  saw  that 
an  excess  of  blood  at  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  in  an  inflamed  part  of  the  skin,  is  accompanied  by  ex- 
treme sensitiveness :  the  molecular  change  then  set  up  in 
the  disturbed  end  of  a  nerve^  is  so  great  as  to  send  an 
unduly  powerful  discharge  to  the  point  where  feeling  is 
aroused.  If  we  transfer  these  conditions  from  periphery 
to  centre,  we  at  once  see  how  this  abnormal  genesis  of  ideas 
results.  As  nervous  discharges  of  all  kinds  are  diffused 
and  re-diffused  until  they  affect  the  whole  nervous  system, 
we  must  regard  every  sensation,  every  thought,  every 
emotion,  as  a  propagator  of  disturbances,  strong  or  weak, 

throughout  the  cerebral  masses.  The  reverberations  reach- 
ing plexuses  in  their  ordinary  states,  draw  from  them  but 
feeble  reactions,  and  accompanying  faint  additions  to  the 
genenil  body  of  consciousness.  But  when  the  reverbera- 
tions reach  plexuses  made  unduly  sensitive  by  the  presence 
of  much  blood,  the  reactions  of  their  elements  are  unduly 
strong — the  gushes  of  nei-vous  fluid  liberated,  escapiug 
along  the  habitucl  lines  of  discharge,  arouse  the  correlative 
states  of  consciousness  not  faintly  but  vividly ;  and  these, 
standing  out  from  the  backgroimd  of  consciousness,  become 
the  predominant  thoughts  and  feelings. 

K  these  physical  processes  are  extended  to  the  whole 
brain,  there  result  multitudinous  vivid  ideas  not  of  one  kind 
but  of  many  kinds.  All  the  cerebral  plexuses  being 
rendered  by  excess  of  blood  unduly  sensitive,  as  well  aa 
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initiators  of  unduly  Btrong  disturbances,  consciooBness  be-^l 
eomoa  a  torrent  of  lutoiiao  thoughta  and  feoliugs ;  and  if  J 
instead  of  congestion  we  liave  inflammation,  order  and  pr»-  I 
portion  among  tlio  thoughts  and  feelings  aro  qnito  lost—  J 
there  is  deliriom.  I 

§  264.  From  temporary  insanity,  partial  or  general,  of  % 
the  kind  caused  by  partial  or  gonci'al  dcraugemeuts  of  cir-  I 
eolation,  congestive  or  inflammatory,  through  the  cerebri  1 
plexuses,  we  pass  to  the  kind  of  pormancut  iuisanity  that  I 
ensuos  when  such  derangements  of  circulation  become  peiw  I 
manent,  I 

If  nutrition  of  a  cerebral  plexus  is  much  raised,  or  muolt  J 
altered  in  kind,  by  great  excess  of  blood,  the  thoughts  and   I 
feelings    initiated  are  likely  to  bo  intensified  to  a  degree  m 
that  constitutes  them  illusions — wo  get  monomania.    Carry-   | 
ing  out  the  analogy  above  indicated,  wo  may  say  that  as  a  J 
touch  on  an  inflamed  surface  of  ekin  arouses  as  mach  feeling   I 
as  a  cut  would  ordinarily  do ;  so  a   hyperasmic   nervooa   J 
plexns    excited    by    some    slight    disturbance,   reacts    as    1 
violently  as   it    would    ordinarily    do    only    after    a     very     ' 
Btrong  disturbance :  the  correlative  psychical  effect  being 
the  production  of  ideas  that  are  unduly  vivid — so  vivid  some- 
times as  to  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  per- 
ceptions.     Supposing  this   state   lasts,  structural  changes 
occur  in  all  the  tissues  implicated.  Greatly  exalting  for  a  time 
the  rate  of  molecular  change,  producing  thickening   and 
deposits,  and  leaving  a  degradation  of  structure  inconsistent 
with   the  due  discharge  of  function,  the  hypenemia  may, 
after  making  the  correlative  psychical  states  unduly  vivid, 
end  in  enfeebling  them — so  entailing  a  changed  form  of 
mental  aSection. 

If  a  chronic   vascular   derangement,  or  derangement  of 
nutrition  otherwise  caused,  extends  to  many  or  all  of  the 
*  cerebral  plexuses,  general  insanity  would  seem  fairly  in- 
ferable.    Should  it  be  said  that  a  deviation  from  the  normal 
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rate  of  tissne-metamorphosis  throaghoat  the  cerebram  at 
large^  either  by  increase  or  decrease,  would  seem  only  to 
necessitate  a  corresponding  exaltation  or  depression  of  all 
the  mental  powers,  and  not  a  derangement  of  them,  I  reply 
as  before  (§  260)  that  derangement  of  them  is  implied  by 
any  disturbance  of  the  proportimis  among  the  intensities  of 
states  of  consciousness,  and  that  such  disturbance  is  caused 
by  anything  that  modifies  them  all  indiscriminately.  If  the 
strengths  of  the  nervous  discharges  are  so  raised  that  those 
passing  along  the  less  permeable  channels  set  up  molecular 
changes,  and  arouse  correlative  feelings,  almost  or  quite  as 
strong  as  the  sensations  aroused  by  peripheral  stimuli,  the 
gradations  that  normally  exist  among  states  of  consciousness 
in  respect  of  their  degrees  of  vividness  and  degrees  of  cohesion, 
are  either  destroyed  or  seriously  altered — judgment  beingper- 
verted  to  a  proportionate  extent.  And  a  perversion  of  judg- 
ment will  likewise  result  if,  from  an  opposite  physical  cause, 
some  of  the  states  of  consciousness  become  too  faint  or 
disappear. 

It  is  needful  to  add  that  though  thus  far  chronic  vascular 
derangements,  and  derangements  of  local  nutrition  entailed 
by  them,  have  been  named  as  causes  of  insanity,  the  impUca* 
tion  that  they  are  the  only  causes  is  by  no  means  intendeds 
Effete  matters  may,  if  they  accumulate  in  the  blood,  produce 
molecular  disturbances  in  the  nervous  centres  through  which 
they  are  continually  carried ;  and  molecular  disturbances  so 
set  up  will  have  for  their  concomitants  disorders  of  the  mental 
states.  Or  instead  of  a  normal  product  of  decomposition 
that  has  not  been  duly  excreted,  some  introduced  virus,  or 
some  morbid  matter  arising  from  constitutional  disease,  may, 
by  thus  acting  as  an  irritant,  perturb  the  currents  of 
thoughts  and  feelings.  That  an  impure  blood  is  thus  a  pos* 
Bible,  and  indeed  a  probable,  cause  of  insanity,  we  find  good 
reason  for  believing. 

y  265.  For  we  bring  on  a.  species  of  temporary  insanity  by 
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putting  certain  poisons  into  the  blood,  Subatances  which, 
like  opium  aud  H&^liish,  exalt  the  rato  of  Diolecular  change 
in  the  nervous  centres,  so  intensily  the  feelings  and  ideas  aa 
to  cause  illusions. 

I  need  not  follow  out  in  detail  the  pai-allehsm  between  (he 
eflecta  of  increaaod  pressure  of  nervoufl  fluid  produced  by 
those  drugs  and  increased  presam-o  otherwise  produced., 
Here,  as  before,  there  is  »uch  (iKaltation  of  ideal  feelings  as 
brings  them  near  to  real  feelings  in  distinctness ;  suHi 
Htrengthening  of  the  relations  among  them  as  causes  failing 
memories  to  arise  with  clearness  j  such  facility  in  the  forma- 
tiou  of  remote  and  complex  connexions  of  thoughta  aa 
coustitates  a  transfigured  imagination ;  and  such  widening  J 
of  consciousness  as  changes  its  quiet  flow  into  a  flood.  | 

One  thing  only  will  I  draw  attention  to — the  veriflcation 
yielded  of  a  foregoing  hypothesis  respecting  the  genesis  of 
"  states  of  mind,"  As  a  coi-ollary  from  tho  laws  of  associa- 
tion translated  into  terms  of  nervous  action,  we  concinded 
that  when  the  pressure  of  nervous  fluid  is  low,  the  difiusod 
discharges  will  be  so  di3tributed  that  tho  faintly  reviTed 
feelings  of  pain  will  preponderate ;  that  when  the  nervona 
pressure  is  up  to  par,  the  aggregate  of  feelings  indistinctly 
awakened,  pleasurable  and  painful,  will  form  a  neutral  com- 
pound ;  and  that  when  the  pressure  is  high,  the  pleasurable 
elements  of  consciousness,  relatively  as  well  as  positively 
increased  in  their  amount,  wfll  constitute  a  sense  of  happi- 
ness. Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  artificial  happiness  is 
produced  by  artificial  increase  of  pressure.  The  delightful 
reveries  of  the  opium-eater  constitute  the  temptation  which 
he  finds  it  so  difficult  to  resist.  And  simflarly  with  Indian 
hemp !  "  It  is  real  happiness  which  is  produced  by  hashish," 
says  M.  Moreau. 

§  266.  To  complete  the  outline  of  the  evidence  furnished 
by  abnormal  variations,  a  few  words  must  be  added  on  the 
eSects  on  ansesthetics.  These  change  tihe  nervons  actions  and, 
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correspondingly,  change  the  states  of  mind.  Are  the  changes 
they  work  interpretable  as  agreeing  with  the  foregoing 
general  doctrine  f    In  great  measure,  I  think,  if  not  wholly. 

It  is  admitted  as  holding  generally  of  these  various  agents 
— alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  nitrous  oxide,  &c.-— that  when 
their  anaesthetic  oflFects  begin,  the  highest  nervous  actions 
are  the  first  to  be  arrested ;  and  that  the  artificial  paralysis 
implicates  in  descending  order  the  lower,  or  simpler,  or 
better-established  nervous  actions.  Incipient  intoxication 
shows  itself  in  a  failure  to  form  involved  and  abstract  rela- 
tion of  ideas,  while  it  remains  possible  to  form  simpler 
relations.  In  the  anassthesia  produced  for  surgical  pur- 
poses, we  have  less  opportunity  of  observing  that  the  like 
happens;  but  assuming  that  it  does  so,  we  find  all  the 
successive  symptoms  conformable  in  their  order  to  the 
hypothesis.  According  to  M.  Flourens  and  Dr.  Snow,  as 
quoted  and,  on  the  whole,  endorsed  by  Dr.  Anstie,  the 
sether-narcosis  produces  the  loss  of — '^  1.  The  local  sensi- 
bility of  extreme  parts,  and  the  control  of  certain  muscles 
situated  in  those  parts.  2.  The  intellectual  powers.  3.  The 
power  of  co-ordination  of  the  locomotive  organs  generally. 
4.  The  power  of  perceiving  sensory  impressions,  even  from 
parts  little  removed  from  the  spinal  centres.  5.  The  power 
of  breathing.  6.  The  movements  of  vegetative  life — e.^.,  of 
the  heart,  intestines,  &,q"  Here  loss  of  the  intellectual 
powers  is  placed  after  loss  of  sensibility  "  of  extreme  parts  '* ; 
but  this  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  paralysis  of  the 
higher  intellectual  powers,  necessarily  inconspicuous  under 
the  circumstances,  is  not  specifically  named,  even  where 
observable ;  and  that  only  when  the  perceptions  become 
confused  are  the  intellectual  powers  set  down  as  lost.  The 
experiments,  both  with  ether  and  chloroform,  show  clearly 
that  some  incoherence  of  thought  is  the  first  noticeable  efiect. 

Making  this  correction  of  the  statement,  we  may  say  that 
anaesthetics  stop  first  the  discharges  along  the  incipient 
lines    of   nervous    communication;    next    the    discharges 
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along  liaes  a  little  bettor  formed ;  and  bo  on,  antil  finally 
they  stop  the  discharges  along  the  fully-established  iioes. 
Limiting  oarselvea  for  brevity  to  the  two  estremea,  we  see 
that  on  the  one  hand,  incoherence  among  the  more  involved 
thoughts   implies    that    those  least    permeable  channels    of 
nervona  discharge  that  have  been  formed  by  the  compara,- 
tively-few  experiencea  of  the  individual,  have  become  imper*  ■  i 
meable ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  tnnctiona  of  the  J 
visooral  nervous  system  cease,  the  implication  is  tliat  dis-  ' 
charges  no  longer  pass  even  through  those  most  permeable 
channels  which  have  been  inherited,  in  a  ready-organized 
form,  from  an  ancestry  that  runs  back  not  simply  through 
numberless  individuals,  but  through  numberless  species. 

Though  the  effects  of  antoathetics  thus  yield  confirmatioa  of 
the  behef  that  lines  of  nervous  communication  become  perme- 
able in  proportion  as  the  discharges  through  thorn  are  strong  ■ 
and  frequent,  they  present  some  apparent  obstacles  to  it,  1 
How  is  the  preliminary  stage  of  oxcit^ment,  and  even  mental 
exaltation,  reconcilable  with  the  argument  ?  How  are  the 
differential  effects  of  different  anaesthetics  to  be  explained  7 
How  does  it  happen  that  in  some  oases  sensation  is  abolished 
while  there  continues  some  consciousness  of  things  around  F 
I  behcve  there  are  answers  to  these  questions ;  but  this 
general  exposition  would  be  too  much  encumbered  by  in- 
cluding them  in  it.* 

§  267.  I  have  reserved  till  the  last  what  needs  to  be  said 
in  answer  to  objections  which  critical  readers  have  probably 
made,  now  to  one  and  now  to  another,  of  the  several 
foregoing  interpretations.  This  I  have  done  with  the  inten- 
tion of  ultimately  poinbing^  out  that  the  interpretations 
must  be  taken  not  separately  but  together.  The  many 
causes  of  variation  at  work,  interfere  with  one  another  in 
multitudinous  ways  and  degrees — each  is  inflnenced  by  all 
and  atl  by  each. 

*  S«e  Appendix. 
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Duo  co-ordination  of  any  set  of  nervous  discharges,  and 
production  of  the  appropriate  combination  of  ment^  sfates 
accompanying  it,  depends,  primarily,  on  the  existence  of 
fitly-organized  nervous  plexuses  in  fitly-adjusted  molecular 
states ;  and  this  pre-supposes  that  the  approximately-adapted 
structures  which  the  individual  inherited,  have  had  their 
adaptation  completed  by  his  own  activities.      It  depends, 
secondarily,  on  the  general  supply  of  nervous  fluid ;  and  the 
physical  processes  and  accompanying  psychical  states  will 
vary  according  as  the  pressure  of  nervous  fluid  is  high,  or 
moderate,  or  low.     And  it  depends,  tertiarily,  on  the  extent 
to  which  nervous  fluid  is  being  at  the  time  drawn  oflF  by 
other  discharges — ^to  the  viscera,  to  the  muscles,  or  to  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system.  Along  with  these  general  deter- 
mining causes  have  to  be  taken  into  account  many  more 
special  determining  causes — ^the  state  of  the  blood  as  rich  or 
poor,  as  well  or  ill  aerated,  as  fireed  or  not  freed  from  this  or  that 
waste  matter;  the  state  of  the  blood  as  containing  morbid 
products  or  foreign  substances ;  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
plexuses  concerned,  which  depends  partly  on  habit,  as  in- 
volving frequent  or  infrequent  action  of  them,  and  partly  on 
the  character  of  the  blood  vessels,  as  contractile  or  the  re- 
verse ;  and,  lastly,  the  state  of  these  plexuses  as  modified 
by  chronic  derangements  of  nutrition  due  to  local  inflamma- 
tion and  its  sequelce, 

Eemembering  that  all  these  co-operative  causes  have  to 
be  taken  into  account,  we  shall,  I  think,  see  little  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  various  anomalies  with  the  general 
principle  set  forth. 
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of  the  one  with  the  various  implications  of  the  other ;  and 
we  have  found  that,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex 
cases,  physical  principle  and  psychical  manifestation  agree.. 
Regarding  as  superposed,  each  on  the  preceding,  the  struc- 
tural effects  "produced  generation  after  generation  and 
species  after  species,  we  have  formed  a  general  conception 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  most  complex  nervous  systems 
have  arisen  out  of  the  simplest.  Simultaneously,  we  have 
been  helped  to  understand  more  clearly  the  natures  of  the 
various  modes  of  consciousness — ^perceptions,  ideas,  emo- 
tions, &c.  And,  by  pursuing  the  reasoning  to  its  remoter 
consequences,  we  have  found  that  both  normal  and  abnormal 
variations  of  mental  processes,  even  up  to  the  changes  of 
mood  accompanying  bodily  changes  and  the  ecstatic  feelings 
aroused  by  certain  drugs,  are  rendered  comprehensible. 

The  sufficiency  of  this  general  principle  to  account  for  the 
facts,  can  of  course  be  alleged  only  on  the  assumption  that 
changes  wrought  in  nervous  structures  by  nervous  functions 
are  inheritable.  Tacitly  throughout  the  divisions  preceding 
it,  and  avowedly  throughout  this  Physical  Synthesis,  it  has 
been  taken  for  granted  that  from  generation  to  generation 
there  descend  alterations  of  structure;  both  of  the  kind  called 
spontaneous,  and  of  the  kind  arising  from  ftinctional  actions. 
Throughout  the  earlier  stages  of  nervous  evolution,  a  leading 
and  perhaps  most  active  cause,  has  been  the  survival  of  indivi- 
duals in  which  indirect  influences  have  produced  favourable 
variations  of  nervous  structure.  But  throughout  its  later 
stages,  the  most  active  cTause  has  been  the  direct  production 
by  ftinctional  changes  of  corresponding  changes  of  nervous 
structure,  and  the  transmission  of  these  to  posterity.  Con- 
sidering how  involved  are  the  nervous  systems  of  superior 
creatures,  there  apply  here  with  especial  force  the  reasons 
before  given  {PHnciphs  of  Biology  §  166)  for  concluding 
that  natural  selection  is  an  inadequate  cause  of  evolution 
where  many  co-operative  parts  have  to  be  simultaneously 
modified ;  and  that  in  such  cases  the  inheritance  of  func- 
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— survival  of  the  fittest  serving  as  an  aid. 

But  these  procesaes  of  direct  and  indirect  equilibration 

being  postulated  as  acting  on  all  organiama  thronghont  all 
I  time,  we  see  that  joining  with  them  the  inferred  effect  of 
I  every  nervous  discharge  npon  every  channel  passed  through, 
►  we  got  an  adequate  explanation  of  nervous  evolution,  and 
I  the  concomitant  evolution  of  Mind. 

§  2fl9.  "  Thus,  then,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  an- 
mistakable  materialism,"  will  esctaim  many  a  reader. 
"  TIius,  then,  it  is  positively  assorted  that  Mind  ia  a  growth, 
and  that  it  grows  after  the  same  general  method  as  does 

I  the  meanest  fungus  or  the  most  degraded  worm.  Thas, 
then,  we  must  infer  that  the  profoundest  intuitions  of  the 
discoverer  and  the  sublimest  inspirations  of  tho  poet — the 

I  most  abstract  conceptions  of  the  mathematician  aa  well  as 
the  noblest  emotions  of  self-sacrificing  sjTnpathy — are  bat 
properties  of  certain  matters  arranged  in  particular  ways," 

Notwithstanding  the  explanations  that  have  been  &01B 
time  to  time  given,  such  wUl,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  freqaeni 
apostrophe.  So  favourite  a  mode  of  meetiog  the  inferences 
drawn,  is  sure  to  be  again  employed ;  though,  as  ehown  al- 
ready, it  tells  only  against  a  doctrine  that  has  been  repudi- 
ated. The  general  relation  between  mental  manifestations 
and  material  structures  traced  out  in  the  foregoing  chapters, 
has  implications  identical  with,  and  no  wider  than,  those 
which  familiar  experiences  thrust  upon  as.  That  drowsiness 
impedes  thinking,  that  wine  excites  or  stupefies  according 
to  amount  and  circumstances,  that  great  loss  of  blood 
produces  temporary  unconsciousness,  and  that  the  un- 
consciousness of  death  results  if  breathing  be  stopped 
for  a  few  minutes;  are  facts  admitted  by  every  one,  be 
his  theory  of  things  what  it  may.  That  you  cannot 
get  out  of  the  undeveloped  child,  thoughts  and  feelings 
like  those   you   get  out  of  tho  developed  man;  that  the 
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idiot^  with  brain  permanently  arrested  in  its  growth, 
remains  permanently  incapable  of  any  bat  the  simplest 
mental  actions ;  are  propositions  not  denied  by  the  most  in- 
temperate reviler  of  physiological  psychology.  Bat  one  who 
recognizes  such  facts  and  propositions,  is  just  as  much 
chargeable  with  materialism  as  one  who  puts  together  facts 
and  propositions  like  those  which  constitute  the  foregoing 
exposition.  Whoever  grants  that  from  the  rudimentary 
consciousness  implied  by  the  vacant  stare  of  the  infant,  up 
to  the  quickly-apprehensive,  far-seeing,  and  variously- 
feeling  consciousness  of  the  adult,  the  transition  is  through 
slow  steps  of  mental  progress  that  accompany  slow  steps  of 
bodily  progress,  tacitly  asserts  the  same  relation  of  Mind 
and  Matter  which  is  asserted  by  one  who  traces  out  the  evo- 
lution of  the  nervous  system  and  the  accompanying  evolu- 
tion of  intelligence,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  of 
life. 

But,  as  said  here  and  before,  the  supposed  implication  is 
not  the  true  implication.  Let  me  once  more  point  out  what 
the  true  implication  is.  By  way  of  preparation,  however, 
we  will  first  observe  how  the  above  apostrophe  might  be 
met  by  those  to  whom  it  would  be  fitly  addressed. 

§  270.  ''Your  reproaches  seem  to  me  strangely  inconsis- 
tent with  your  avowed  beliefs  and  sentiments,'^  might  say  the 
materialist  to  his  opponent.  "  You  profess  the  profoundest 
reverence  for  the  Creative  Power,  from  which  you  hold  the 
Universe  to  have  proceeded.  Yet  of  the  visible  and  tangible 
part  of  the  Universe,  you  speak  in  a  way  that  would  be  ap- 
propriate were  its  origin  diabolical ;  and  you  taunt  me  be- 
cause I  recognize  in  that  which  you  treat  with  so  much 
scorn,  powers  no  less  marvellous  than  those  manifested  in 
the  human  mind.'' 

''  You  see  this  piece  of  steel— cold,  motionless,  and,  as 
you  suppose,  insensitive  to  all  that  goes  on  around.  An 
artizan  uses  a  portion  of  it  for  making  the  balance-wheel  of 
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a  watch.  Immediately  it  proves  itself  modifiable  by  cIiangaB  , 
of  tempcraturo  wliicli  our  dull  Beusea  fail  to  appreciate. 
Though  by  no  direct  meaaurea  can  we  detect  an  alteration 
in  the  length  of  its  beat;  yet,  indirectly,  by  finding  that  it 
loses  one  boat  in  a  hundred  thousand,  we  get  proof  that  an 
imperceptible  increase  in  the  molecular  agitation  propagated 
to  it  by  sniTounding  things.  Las  augmented  its  diameter  and 
expanded  all  its  parta  in  the  same  ratio.  Take  another  bit 
of  this  same  apparently  inert  snbBtance  j  shape  it  appropri- 
ately ;  bring  it  under  tlie  infiuonco  of  an  adjacent  magnet ; 
and  throughout  its  mass  there  is  wrought,  in  some  incom- 
jjrehensible  way,  an  invisible  change  which  enables  it  to  do — 
what  ?  '  To  point  north  aud  south,'  you  say.  Tea  ;  but  to 
do  far  more  than  this.  Its  perturbations  will  now  show  to 
jan  instructed  eye,  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  cyclone  in 
the  Sun,"  i 

"And  what  is  the  constitution  of  this  eeemingly'Simpla 
matter,  which  thus  tells  of  things  near  and  remote  that  re- 
main otherwise  unknown  ?  In  the  minutest  visible  fragment 
of  it  there  are  milUons  of  units  severally  oscillating  with  ua- 
imaginabli'' sfiopd ;  and  physicists  show  us  that  flic  ampli- 
tudes of  their  oscillations  vary  from  moment  to  moment, 
according  as  the  temperatures  of  surrounding  objects  vary. 
Nay,  much  more  than  this  is  now  inferable.  Each  unit  is 
not  simple  but  compound — not  a  single  thing  but  a  system 
of  things.  Spectrum -analysis  has  made  it  manifest  that 
every  molecule  of  this  so-called  elementary  substance  is  a 
cluster  of  minor  molecules  differing  in  their  weights  and 
rhythms.  Such  being  the  complexity  of  matters  wo  lately 
thought  simple,  judge  what  is  the  complexity  of  matters 
we  know  as  compounds.  In  each  molecule  of  an  oxide  or 
an  acid,  the  chemist  sees  one  of  these  systems  united  with 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  systems  of  another  kind  that 
are  similarly  involved.  Ascending  to  orders  of  com- 
pounds successively  more  heterogeneous,  he  finds  him- 
self obhged    to    recognize    molecular  coinplexitieB    unre- 
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presentable  in  thought ;  until^  on  reaching  organic  matter^ 
he  oomea  to  molecules  each  of  which  (taking  into  account 
the  composite  nature  of  its  so-called  elements)  contains 
literally  more  atoms  than  the  visible  heavens  contains  stars 
— atoms  combined,  system  within  system,  in  such  ways  that 
each  atom,  each  system,  each  compound  system,  each 
doubly-compound  system,  has  its  motion  in  relation  to  the 
rest,  and  is  capable  of  perturbing  the  rest  and  of  being  per- 
turbed  by  them/' 

"This  activity  and  this  sensitiveness,  which  the  investigator 
marvels  at  the  more  the  deeper  his  discoveries  reach,  is  pos- 
sessed in  common  by  ponderable  matter  and  by  the  seem- 
ingly-imponderable matter  pervading  space.  That  the  ether, 
so  extreme  in  tenuity  that  we  can  scarcely  represent  it  to 
ourselves  as  having  materiality,  is  nevertheless  composed  of 
units  which  move  in  conformity  to  mechanical  laws,  is  now  a 
common-place  of  science.  Hypothetically  endowing  these 
units  with  momenta,  and  assuming  that  in  each  undulation 
their  courses  are  determined  by  composition  of  forces,  mathe- 
maticians long  ago  found  themselves  able  not  only  to  inter- 
pret known  properties  of  the  light  constituted  by  ethereal 
undulations,  but  to  assert  that  it  had  unobserved  proper- 
ties ;  which  were  thereupon  proved  by  observation  to  exist. 
Far  greater  community  than  this  has  been  disclosed  be- 
tween the  ponderable  and  the  imponderable  :  the  activities 
of  either  are  unceasingly  modified  by  the  activities  of  the 
other.  Each  complex  molecule  of  matter  oscillating  as  a 
whole — nay,  each  separate  member  of  it  independently 
oscillating,  causes  responsive  movements  in  adjacent  ethereal 
molecules,  and  these  in  remoter  ones  without  limit ;  while, 
conversely,  each  ethereal  wave  reaching  a  composite 
molecule,  changes  more  or  less  its  rhythmical  motions,  as 
well  as  the  rhythmical  motions  of  its  component  clusters  and 
those  of  their  separate  members.'' 

"  Nor  do  the  revelations  end  here.     The  discovery  that 
matter,  seemingly  so  simple,  is  in  its  ultimate  structure  so 
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'Tbfe  c&me  jlo  pire  m-e  is  intended  to  imptv  that  I 
j/i-riiiifj-  Mitd  Triih  Mazier.  I  do  no  sncli  dung.  I  ideoiify 
Mind  with  llf^ncD  ;  and  MotioD  is  inconceivable  by  as  as  in 
aay  wrEse  material.  Obs«rre  this  weight.  Now  it  is  mo- 
tionl&KS ;  now  I  relax  my  grasp  and  it  begins  lo  moTe  t<^ 
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wards  the  Eaiih.     What  has  suddenly  entered  into   it  ? 
Though  apparently  unchanged  in  all  its  properties^  this^  or 
any  other  mass^  needs  but  to  have  a  quantity  of  motion  im- 
pressed on  it   by  impact  or  otherwise,  and  it   thereafter 
goes  on  changing  its  place  in  space  at  the  same  velocity ;  so 
long  as  it  meets  with  no  other  matter  and  has  no  other 
motion  impressed  on  it.     What  is  this  source  of  activity  ? 
How  does  it  dwell  in  the  weight  ?  and  in  what  manner 
does  it  cause  the  weight  to  take  every  instant  a  new  place   ? 
On  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  assert  that  Motion  exists  as  a 
something  separate  from  Matter;  since  asserting  this  implies 
that  we  can  think  of  it  as  having  independent  attributes.   On 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  assert  that  Motion  has  no  separate 
existence ;  since,  if  it  has  not,  how  can  we  think  of  it  as 
transferred  from  one  body  to  another  ?     Moreover,  the  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  of  Motion  raise  the  questions-*— 
Where  was  it  previously  ?  and  where  is  it  now  ?    When  this 
weight  falls,  we  have  not  only  to  ask — ^Whence  has  its  motion 
come  ?  but  when  it  strikes  the  pavement  we  have  to  ask — To 
what  place  has  its  motion  gone  ?     Part  of  it  was  passed  on 
to  the  particles  deranged  by  the  blow ;  part  of  it,  transformed 
into  sound-waves,  has  been  dispersed  through  the  surround- 
ing air ;  and,  even  while  I  speak,  part  of  it  has  already 
travelled  millions  of  miles  away  in  the  shape  of  ethereal  un- 
dulations.    This  Motion,  then — ^now  diffused  and  impercep- 
tible, now  suddenly  individualized  and  producing  visible 
changes,  now  re-diffused  in  various  forms  and  part  of  it  in- 
stantly transferred  to  immeasurable  distances — is  of  a  nature 
wholly  inscrutable ;  and  if  I  identify  Mind  with  it,  I  identify 
Mind  with  something  no  less  mysterious  than  itself 

"  You  think  of  me  as  seeing  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween Mind  and  the  material  properties  of  brain.  As  well 
might  I  think  of  you  as  seeing  no  essential  difference 
between  music  and  the  material  properties  of  the  piano 
from  which  it  is  evoked.  Because  you  assert  that  music 
is  produced  from  the  piano,  do  you  therefore  assert  any 
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kinsLip  in  nature  between  a  piano-string  and  the  lerifil 
pulses  it  generates  when  struck  ?  Or  do  you  therefore 
assert  ah  identity  botweon  such  pulses  tuid  the  rela- 
tions among  them  which  constitute  cadences  and  haj^  ■ 
monies  ?  No  more  then  do  I,  in  asserting  the  depend-  | 
ence  of  Miod  on  nervous  structure,  assert  any  kinship  iu 
nature  between  the  matter  of  a  nerve-cell  and  the  actions 
that  arise  from  it,  or  between  theso  octious  and  those 
relations  among  them  which  constitute  thought.  Do  yon 
objeot  to  the  parallel  because  the  piano  remains  silout  till 
touched,  while  the  brain  acts  without  external  help  ?  I 
reply  that  in  either  case  the  power  iaderived  from  without,  aud 
that  the  effect  of  the  structure  is  simply  that  of  transforming 
it.  As  the  motion  given  to  an  automatic  musical  instru- 
ment passes  through  its  specialized  structure  and  come-s  out 
in  the  form  of  particular  combinations  of  lerial  putseB,  j 
Bimultaneous  and  sucoesaivo  ;  so  the  motion  locked  up  iu  »  ' 
man's  food,  added  to  that  directly  received  through  his  senses, 
ia  transformed  while  passing  through  his  nervous  system  into 
those  combinations  of  nervous  actions  which,  on  their  sub- 
jective faces,  are  thoughts  and  fedi  ngs." 

"  But  this  analogy  is  far  too  rude  to  convey  a  true  con- 
ception. Not  with  sensible  Motion,  even  though  it  be  that 
of  the  invisible  air,  has  Mind  any  direct  kinship ;  but 
only  with  insensible  Motion,  of  kinds  inconceivably  more 
subtle  and  immeasurably  more  rapid.  Not  to  combined 
nndulationa  of  ponderable  substance,  however  rare,  ia  Mind 
to  be  assimilated ;  but  only  to  combined  undulations  of 
the  all-pervading  imponderable  substance  which  wo  know 
of  only  by  inference  from  their  effects.  The  activities  of  this 
imponderable  substance,  though  far  simpler,  and  in  that 
respect  far  lower,  than  the  activities  we  call  Mind, 
are  at  the  same  time  far  higher  than  those  we  call 
Mind  in  respect  of  their  intensity,  their  velocity,  their 
subtlety.  What  has  been  gained  in  adaptability  has 
been  lost  in  vivacity.    Though  Mind  brings  into  adjustment 
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the  apparatus  by  which  certain  ethereal  undulations  ema- 
nating from  the  Sun  are  brought  to  a  focus,  yet  Mind  cannot, 
like  these  concentrated  undulations^  dissipate  the  diamond 
placed  in  that  focus.  Though  Mind  is  capable  of  devising 
an  electric  telegraph,  yet  it  remains  wholly  insensible 
to  those  slight  molecular  agitations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Earth  which  transform  themselves  into  sensible  motions  on 
this  side.  And  now  that  the  rates  of  our  ideas  and  volitions 
have  been  measured,  we  learn  that  though  thought  is  quick, 
light  is  many  millions  of  times  quicker .'' 

"  Your  conception,  0  Spiritualist,  is  far  too  gross  for  me. 
I  know  not  what  may  bo  the  extent  to  which  you  have 
refined  this  creed  which  you  inherit  from  aboriginal  men. 
Disembodied  spirit  was  conceived  by  your  remote  ancestors 
(as  it  is  still  conceived  by  various  existing  savages)  as  material 
enough  to  take  part  in  battle,  and  even  to  be  killed 
over  again.  Becoming  less  concrete  and  definite  as  know* 
ledge  increased,  the  idea  of  a  ghost  continued,  till  quite 
modem  days,  to  be  that  of  a  being  which  could  cause  alarm- 
ing noises  and  utter  words.  Even  your  quite-recent 
ancestors,  transparent  as  they  supposed  the  substance  of  a 
ghost  to  be,  nevertheless  supposed  it  visible.  Possibly  you 
have  still  further  purified  their  belief.  But  whether  you 
confess  it  or  not,  you  cannot  think  of  disembodied  spirit 
without  thinking  of  it  as  occupying  a  separate  place  in 
space — as  having  position,  and  limits,  and  such  mate- 
riality as  is  implied  by  limits.  This  idea,  not  commended  to 
me  by  its  genealogy,  quite  unsatisfactory  in  its  nature,  and 
wholly  unsupported  by  evidence,  I  cannot  accept.  Mind, 
I  identify  with  that  which  is  not  relatively  immaterial 
but  absolutely  immaterial.  It  has  not  even  the  inconceivably 
refined  materiality  of  the  ether  which  fills  what  you  call 
empty  space  j  but  it  is  assimilable  to  the  activities  mani- 
fested by  this  ether,  as  well  as  by  all  sensible  forms  of 
being.  Everywhere  in  unceasing  influx  and  eflSux,  it  is 
that  which  is  for  ever  dissolving  and  re-forming  sensible  ex- 
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istences  of  all  orders — organic  and  inorganic.  Pervading 
ttlilcQ  the  space  whicli  is  occupied  and  the  space  which  seems 
to  U3  unoccupied,  it  gives  to  the  ponderable  substance  filling 
tho  one  its  powers  of  action  and  reaction,  and  to  tho 
imponderable  aub stance  filling  the  other  its  powers  of 
convoying  actions  and  reactions  from  one  body  to  another.  So 
that  when  there  happens  some  vast  catastrophe  like  that  of 
which  tho  star  near  e  Goronce  was  lately  the  seat,  it  is  at  once 
the  agent  by  which  the  transformation  is  wrought  and  the 
agent  by  which  is  conveyed,  with  almost  infinite  speed 
through  the  Universe,  the  resulting  tremor  felt  on  tho  sur- 
laces  of  ita  countless  worlds." 

§  272.  Oomparatively  consistent  as  is  this  answer,  and 
serving  though  it  does  to  throw  back  with  added  force  the 
reproaches  of  the  spiritualist,  it  is  not  the  answer  to  be  here 
given.  In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  First  Prineijiles,  and 
again  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  present  work,  the  position 
taken  was,  that  the  truth  is  not  expressible  either  by  Mate- 
rialism or  by  Spirituaham,  however  modified  and  however 
refined.  Let  mo  now,  for  the  last  time,  set  forth  the  ulti- 
mate implications  of  the  argument  running  through  thia 
volume,  as  well  as  through  preceding  volumes- 
Carried  to  whatever  extent,  the  inquiries  of  the  psycho- 
logist do  not  reveal  the  ultimate  nature  of  Mind ;  any  more 
than  do  the  inquiries  of  the  chemist  reveal  the  ultimate 
nature  of  Matter,  or  those/of  the  physicist  tho  ultimate 
nature  of  Motion.  Though  the  chemist  is  gravitating 
towards  the  belief  that  there  is  a  primitive  atom,  out  of 
which  by  variously-arranged  unions  are  formed  the  so- 
called  elements,  as  out  of  these  by  variouBly-arranged 
unions  are  formed  oxides,  acids,  and  salts,  and  the  multi- 
tudinous more  complex  substances ;  yet  he  knows  no  more 
than  he  did  at  first  about  this  hypothetical  primitive  atom. 
And  similarly,  though  we  have  seen  reason  for  thinking 
that  there  is  a  primitive  unit  of  conscionsness,  that  sensations 
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of  all  orders  are  formed  of  such  units  combined  in  various 
relations^  that  by  the  compounding  of  these  sensations 
and  their  various  relations  are  produced  perceptions  and 
ideas^  and  so  on  up  to  the  highest  thoughts  and  emotions ; 
yet  this  unit  of  consciousness  remains  inscrutable.  Suppose 
it  to  have  become  quite  clear  that  a  shock  in  consciousness 
and  a  molecular  motion,  are  the  subjective  and  objective 
faces  of  the  same  thing ;  we  continue  utterly  incapable  of 
uniting  the  two,  so  as  to  conceive  that  reality  of  which  they 
are  the  opposite  faces.  Let  us  consider  how  either  face 
is  fitimed  in  our  thoughts. 

The  conception  of  a  rhythmically-moving  mass  of  sensible 
matter,  is  a  synthesis  of  certain  states  of  consciousness  that 
stand  related  in  a  certain  succession.  The  conception  of  a 
rhythmically-moving  molecule,  is  one  in  which  these  states 
and  their  relations  have  been  reduced  to  the  extremest 
limits  of  dimension  representable  to  the  mind,  and  are  then 
assumed  to  be  further  reduced  far  beyond  the  limits  of  re- 
presentation. So  that  this  rhythmically-moving  molecule, 
which  is  our  unit  of  composition  of  external  phenomena,  is 
mental  in  a  three-fold  sense — our  experiences  of  a  rhythmi- 
cally-moving  mass,  whence  the  conception  of  it  is  derived, 
are  states  of  mind,  having  objective  counterparts  that  are  un- 
known ;  the  derived  conception  of  a  rhythmically-moving 
molecule,  is  formed  of  states  of  mind  that  have  no  directly*- 
.presented  objective  counterparts  at  all;  and  when  we  try  to 
think  of  the  rhythmically-moving  molecule  as  we  suppose  it 
to  exist,  we  do  so  by  imagining  that  we  have  re-represented 
these  representative  states,  on  an  infinitely-reduced  scale. 
So  that  the  unit  out  of  which  we  build  our  interpretation  of 
material  phenomena,  is  triply  ideal. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  are  we  to  think  of  this  ideal 
unit,  considered  as  a  portion  of  Mind.  It  arises,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  synthesis  of  many  feelings,  real  and  ideal, 
and  of  the  many  changes  among  them.  What  are  feelings  ? 
What  is  changed?    And  what  changes  it?    K  to  avoid 
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obvioiia     impltcatious    of    a    inaterialitv,    wo     call    eoob-V 
element    of    this    ideal    unit,    a    state   of   caasciousness,    I 
we  only  get    into  other   similar   implications.     The    con-   % 
ception    of    a    state    of    consciousness    implies    the    coil<  J 
oeption    of    an    existence   which  has   the    state.      When  I 
on    decomposing    certain    of   oni"    feelings    wo    find   them  m 
formed    of    minuto    shocks,    Buceeodir^    one    another    with  4 
different    rapidities    and    in    difieront  combinations;    &aA  I 
when  wG  conclude  that  all  our  feelings  are  probably  formed     ' 
of  such  units  of  conacionsneaa  variously  combined,  we  are 
Btill  obliged  to  conceive  this  unit    of  consoiouanesa    as    a 
change  wrought  by  some  force  in  something.     Ko  effort  of 
imagination  enables  ns  to  think  of  a  shock,  however  minute, 
except   as   undergone  by   an   entity.     Wo   are  compelled, 
therefore,     to    postulate     a     sub  stance    of    Mind     that    ia 
affected,  before   we   can   think   of  its  affections.     But  w© 
can   form   no   notion   of  a   subatanoe  of  Mind   absolutely 
divested  of  attributes    connoted   by  the   word   substance ; 
and  all  such  attributes  are  abstracted  from  our  eipcrienccs 
of   material  phenomena.     Expel   from    the   conception    of 
Mind  every  one  of  those  attributes  by  which  wo  distinguish 
an  external  something  from  an  external  nothing,  and  the 
conception  of  Mind   becomes   nothing.     If  to  escape  this 
difficulty  we   repudiate    the    expression    "  state    of   con- 
Bcionsneas,"  and  call  each  undecomposiblc  feeling  "  a  con- 
Bciousness,"  we  merely  get  out  of  one  difficulty  into  another. 
A  consciousness,  if  not  the  state  of  a  thing  ia  itself  a  thing. 
And  as  many  different  consciousnesses  as  there  are,  ao  many 
different  things  there  aro.     How  shall  we  think  of  these  so 
many  independent  things,  having  their  differential  charac- 
ters, when  we  have  excluded  all  conccptiona  derived  from 
external  phenomena  ?     We  can  think  of  entities  that  differ 
from  one  another   and   from  nonentity,  only  by  bringing 
into  our  thoughU  the  remembrances  of  entities  which  we 
distinguished  as  objective  and  material.     Again,  how  are 
we     to    conceive    these   consciousnesses   as    either   being 
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ohanged  one  into  another  or  as  being  replaced  one  by 
another  ?  We  cannot  do  this  without  conceiving  of  cause ; 
and  we  know  nothing  of  cause  save  as  manifested  in 
existences  we  class  as  material — either  our  own  bodies  or 
surrounding  things. 

See  then  our  predicament.  We  can  think  of  Matter  only 
in  terms  of  Mind.  We  can  think  of  Mind  only  in  terms  of 
Matter.  When  we  have  pushed  our  explorations  of  the 
first  to  the  uttermost  limit,  we  are  referred  to  the  second 
for  a  final  answer ;  and  "when  we  have  got  the  final  answer 
of  the  second  we  are  referred  back  to  the  first  for  an  inters 
pretation  of  it.  We  find  the  value  of  sb  in  terms  of  y  ; 
then  we  find  the  value  of  y  in  terms  of  x ;  and  so  on  we 
may  continue  for  ever  without  coming  nearer  to  a  solution. 
The  antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  never  to  be  trans- 
cended while  consciousness  lasts,  renders  impossible  all 
knowledge  of  that  Ultimate  Reality  in  which  subject  ancl 
object  are  united. 

§  273.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  true  conclusion  implied 
throughout  the  foregoing  pages — the  conclusion  that  it  is 
one  and  the  same  Ultimate  Reality  which  is  manifested  to 
us  subjectively  and  objectively.  For  while  the  nature  of 
that  which  is  manifested  under  either  form  proves  to  be 
inscrutable,  the  order  of  its  manifestations  throughout  all 
mental  phenomena  proves  to  be  the  same  as  the  order  of  its 
manifestations  throughout  all  material  phenomena. 

The  Law  of  Evolution  holds  of  the  inner  world  as  it  does 
of  the  outer  world.  On  tracing  up  from  its  low  and  vague 
beginnings  the  intelligence  which  becomes  so  marvellous 
in  the  highest  beings,  we  find  that  under  whatever  aspect 
contemplated,  it  presents  a  progressive  transformation  of 
like  nature  with  the  progressive  transformation  we  trace  in  *; 
the  Universe  as  a  whole,  no  less  than  in  each  of  its  parts. » 
If  wo  study  the  development  of  the  nervous  system,  we  see  it 
advancing  in  integration,  in  complexity,  in  defiijite^esat    K 
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,  we  turn  to  Its  functions,  wo  find  these  similarly  sliow  an  ever- 
increasing  iu tor- dependence,  an  augmentation  in  nnmber  and 
hctcrogenoity,  and  a,  greater  precision.  If  we  examine  the 
relations  of  these  functions  to  the  actions  going  on  in  the 
world  around,  we  see  that  the  correspondence  between 
thorn  progresses  in  range  and  amount,  becomes  continually 
more  complos  and  more  special,  and  advances  through 
differentiations  and  integrations  like  those  everywhere 
going  on.  And  when  we  observe  the  correlative  states  of 
oonsciousncas,  wo  discover  that  these,  too,  beginning  as 
Bimple,  vague,  and  incoherent,  become  increaaingly-uume- 
roBs  in  their  kinds,  are  united  into  aggregates  which  are 
larger,  more  multitudinous,  and  more  multiform,  and  even- 
toally  assuino  thosa  finished  shapes  we  see  in  scientific 
gen endizat ions,  where  definitely-quantitative  elements  are 
co-ordinated  in  dofinitely-quantit-ative  relations, 

Such  are  the  results  of  a  synthesis  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently find  verified  by  analysis.  These  ore  the  conclusions 
to  which  Objoctivo  Psychology  has  brought  us ;  and  these 
are  the  conclusions  to  which  we  shall  find  ourselves  led  by 
that  Subjective  Psychology  to  which  we  now  pass. 
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ON  THE  ACTIONS  OF  ANESTHETICS  AND  NARCOTICS. 


While  omitting  them  from  the  text,  I  cannot  refrain  from  here 
appending  certain  conclusions  respecting  the  actions  of  Anaesthetics 
and  Narcotics,  to  which  I  have  been  led  while  seeking  an  explanation 
of  the  anomalies  referred  to. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  these  agents  have  special  relations 
to  nervons  tissue,  rather  than  to  other  tissues ;  and,  because  of  the 
different  effects  they  work,  it  is  even  assumed  that  some  of  them 
have  elective  affinities  for  the  matter  composing  certain  nervous 
centres  rather  than  for  that  composing  others.  This  last  supposi- 
tion, made  without  other  warrant  than  that  it  renders  certain  of  the 
facts  intelligible,  must  be  carried  much  further  to  account  for  all  the 
facts.  As  the  same  ansesthetic  does  not  act  in  the  same  way  on  all 
persons,  but  here  affects  one  -centre  more  and  here  another,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  chemical  compositions  of  these  centres  are  in 
such  cases  interchanged — nay,  as  one  drunken  man  becomes  morose 
while  another  becomes  affectionate,  it  must  be  supposed  that  different 
parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  have  in  such  cases  interchanged 
their  chemical  compositions.  Nor  is  even  this  the  extreme  of  the 
difficulty.  For  since  in  the  same  individual,  the  same  quantity  of 
the  same  anasthetic  will  produce  quite  different  effects  in  different 
states  of  the  circulation ;  the  hypothesis  requires  us  to  suppose  that 
these  contrasts  of  chemical  composition  among  the  nervous  centres 
interchange  from  hour  to  hour. 

If  instead  of  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  leaves  many  of  the  effects 
unaccounted  for,  we  make  an  assumption  that  is  not  gratuitous  and 
renders  the  facts,  general  and  special,  intelligible,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  which  of  the  two  is  preferable.  Setting  eut,  then,  with  the 
generalization  that  these  various  substances  that  affect  the  nervous 
system — the  vegeto-alkalies,  the  alcohols  and  ethers,  nitrous  oxide, 
ammonia,  arsenic,  the  mineral  acids,  &c. — are  substances  that  pro- 
duce changes  in  albuminous  matters,  let  us  consider  how  their 
respective  effects  will  be  modified  by  the  various  conditions  under 
which  they  act.  Agents  having  powerful  affinities  for  components  of 
the  tissues  and  fluids,  given  in  small  quantities  to  avoid  destruction 


'  of  tlie  membranes,  can  scarcel;  reach  the  nervous  system  in  nncom> 
I  bined  states;  and  may  be  expected  to  work  their  ri^speetive  elTeoU 
I  fiirough  the  instrumentalities  of  the  compounds  tliey  have  formed. 
The  most  conepicoous  effects  will   be  wronght  by  those  agenta 
which,  while  they  can  prodace  niolecnlar  changes  in  albomiiiooa    i 
'   flubstanees,  have  not  such  powerful  affinities  for  them,  or  for  thw    1 
'   elements,  as  to  be  arrested  on  their  way  to  the  nervous  system.  Tha 
I    aiuesthetics  and  uarcotics  may  fairly  be  regarded  n^  fulfilling  tlua 
I  TCqaireuient     So  much  being  premised,  let  os  ask  what  will  be  tlie  in- 
finences  of  such  substances  carried  indiscriminately  through  the  body 
and  acting  indiscriminately  on  the  tissues.     It  a  blood -corpuscle,  or 
a  bile-cell,  or  a  particle  of  mueous  membrane,  is  affected  by  eiber 
or   by  opium,  and  changed  isomerically  or  otherwise,  the  implied 
molecular  disturbance  works  little  or  no  eETect  on  the  body  at  large, 
in  the  absence  of  a  channel  through  which  the  disturbance  con  be 
condactod.     But    it   the   ether   or   opium    affecta    a     molecole 
of  a  norve-corpuscle,  the  line  of  isomerically-dianging  molecules 
connected  with  the  nerve-corpuscle,  conveys  the  disturbance  to  some 
remote  place ;  whence,  by  diffusion  and  re-diffusion,  it  is  carried 
llirougb  the  nervous  system  as  a  whole.    That  is  to  say,  we  need 
'   not  suppose  the  antesthetic  or  narcotic  to  have  more  affinity  [or 
the  protein-snbstance  of  nerve-corpuscle  or  nerve-fibre,  than  tor  tlio 
other  forms  of  protein-substance  it  comes  in  contact  wilh ;  but  itA 
effect  is  comprehensible  ae  resulting  from  the  structural  relations  of  1 
Berre-corpuscle  and  ucrve-tibre.  j 

L  Carrying  with  us  this  conception,  ond  not  assuming  that  tliS 
anfeatlietic  or  iiurcoti<:  has  nny  electitenflinity  for  the  umtter  of  one 
nerve -corpuscle  rather  than  for  that  of  anotiier,  or  for  nerre- 
corpuscle  rather  than  for  nerve-fibre,  let  us  consider  what  further 
differences  in  its  attions  will  be  entailed  by  further  differences  in  the 
conditions  of  the  parts.  We  have  experimental  proof  that  an  agent 
which  arrests  the  function  of  nerve,  serves  at  the  moment  of  ita 
action  to  excite  nerve.  If  nerve  is  cut  in  two,  or  constricte<l  by  a 
ligature,  or  scared,  or  touched  by  a  powerful  acid,  it  is,  in  the  act 
of  being  incapacitated,  made  to  convey  a  strong  discharge.  We 
have  reason  )o  e,\pect,  then,  that  whatever  agent  so  acts  on  nerve- 
substance  as  to  disable  it,  will,  in  working  the  implied  molecular 
change,  cause  a  molecular  disturbance  constituting  excitement.  To 
understand  fully,  however,  why  stimulation  precedes  narcosis,  we 
must  observe  the  different  relations  of  nerve- co])n3cles  and  nerve- 
fibres  to  the  blood. 

As  pointed  out  when  treating  of  the  nervous  system,  its  vescicular 
tissue  is  far  more  vascular  than  its  fibroua  tissue;  and  further, 
while  the  matter  of  nerve- vesicles  is  so  arranged  os  to  offer  the  least 
possible  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  fluid  from  the  adjacent 
capillaries,  the  matter  of  nerve-fibres  is  shielded  by  a  medullary 
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sheath.  Hence,  when  any  agent  capable  of  so  changing  the  mole- 
cnlar  state  of  nerve-matter  as^to  arrest  its  function,  is  carried  into 
the  blood,  it  first  acts  on  the  nerve-corposcles.  Each  change  produced 
in  one  of  these  (be  it  the  decomposition  of  a  molecule  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  the  isomeric  transformation  of  a  molecule)  implies  a  disen- 
gagement of  molecular  motion,  that  is  immediately  propagated  along 
the  connected  nerve-fibres,  and  excites  the  parts  to  which  they  run. 
Every  nerve-corpuscle  being  thus  quickly  acted  upon,  and  emitting 
successive  discharges  as  the  successive  molecular  transformations  are 
wrought  in  it,  there  results  a  general  exaltation  of  state ;  as  shown 
physically  in  the  invigorated  pulse  and  contractions  of  the  muscles, 
and  as  shown  psychically  in  the  rush  of  vivid  ideas  and  intensified 
feelings.  But  what  is  taking  place  with  the  rest  of  the  nervous 
system  f  While  some  molecules  of  alcohol  or  ether  or  chloroform, 
as  the  case  may  be,  have  thus  quickly  passed  from  the  closely- 
adjacent  capillaries  into  the  almost  naked  matter  of  the  nerve- 
corpuscles,  other  such  molecules  are  elsewhere  on  their  way  through 
the  outer  coats  of  the  nerve-tubes  and  the  medullary  sheaths  within 
these  ;  and  they  presently  reach  the  bundles  of  fibrillae  forming  the 
axis-cylinders.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the  isomeric  changes 
they  immediately  begin  to  produce  in  these,  at  first  add  to  the 
general  excitement.  Though  each  molecule  changed  is  thereafter 
incapacitated  for  taking  part  in  the  transfer  of  a  nerve-wave  ;  yet 
in  the  act  of  being  |changed,  it  becomes  itself  the  initiator  of  a 
nerve- wave.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  must  infer  that  as  the 
anaesthetic  invades  a  nerve-fibre  more  and  more,  a  greater  and 
greater  number  of  its  molecules  are  rendered  unable  to  transfer  a 
wave  of  the  peculiar  isomeric  change  which  constitutes  a  nervous 
discharge ;  and,  eventually,  the  fibre  becomes  impermeable. 

Observe,  now,  the  several  implications.  We  have  first  an  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  longer  nerve- 
fibres  become  impermeable  sooner  than  the  shorter.  Assuming,  as 
we  may  fairly  do,  that  all  the  nerves  conveying  sensations  of  touch 
are  equally  permeable,  it  will  naturally  happen  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  given  interval,  the  probability  that  a  nerve-fibre  has  been 
at  some  part  of  its  course  invaded  by  the  anaesthetic,  will  be  greater 
if  the  fibre  is  long  than  if  it  is  short.  Hence  the  fact  that  anaes- 
thesia occurs  first  in  the  hinder  extremities ;  and  that  parts  of  the 
surface  nearer  to  the  nervous  centres  lose  their  sensibility  later.* 

We  are  enabled  also  to  account  for  those  diversities  of  results 
produced  by  different  doses  and  by  the  same  dose  under  different 
conditions.  Reaching  easily  the  viscicular  elements  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  with  more  difficulty  the  fibrous  elements,  a  small 

*  It  is  trao  that,  according  to  Dr.  Anstie,  dogs  and  rats  experimented  apon, 
early  lose  sensation  iu  the  muzzle  ;  but  here  the  natural  ansesthcsia  due  to  the 
coldness  caused  by  constant  evaporation,  aids  the  artificial  anaesthesia. 
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qoaittitf  of  one  of  these  snlistancea  introduced  into  the  blood,  will 
have  a  fltimiilfttiiig  effect  little  if  at  all  (|iialificii  by  He  ansesUietic 
effect.  Obvionsly,  too,  the  conflict  between  theee  opposite  actions 
— the  one  tending  to  increase  the  genesis  of  nervous  ftaid  and  the 
other  tending  to  block  up  the  ehannela  (or  Us  discharffo— will, 
other  things  equal,  end  iu  predominance  of  the  one  or  the  other 
according  to  tie  state  of  tlio  cir dilution,  general  or  local  If  the 
blood  is  rapidly  propelled,  ao  as  to  bring  to  the  nervona  centre.^  an 
abundant  supply  not  only  of  the  exciting  agent  but  ot  the  materials 
which  further  waste  and  repair,  the  increased  amorint  of  nerrou3 
fluid  generated,  may  more  than  eompenaato  for  decrease  in  the 
lacility  of  its  transfer  along  the  nerves ;  and  this  may  especially  be 
expected  to  happen  where,  in  addition  to  an  active  general  circula- 
liou,  the  circulation  throngb  the  brain  as  a  whole,  or  tlironjth  some 
of  its  plexuses,  is  much  exalted.  On  the  other  hiind,  as  the  anajs- 
thotic,  once  diffused  througii  the  system,  will  invade  the  nerre-iitires 
in  much  the  same  way  whether  the  blood  moves  slowly  or  quickly, 
there  will,  when  it  moves  slowly,  rosnlt  an  impediment  to  uervoiu 
discharge  without  any  augmented  pressure  ot  nervous  fluid,  and 
hence  the  sedative  influence  will  predominate.  The  contrast*)  be- 
tween diffcreul  persons,  and  diftcrent  slates  of  the  some  person,  as 
alTected  by  these  i^ents,  ihas  become  inlelligiblc. 

*'  Itnt  how  are  we  to  explain  the  unlike  effects  jiroduced  on  the 
ncrvoiiN  fyxtern  by  unlike  agents  7  Should  not  all  auaisthctics  aud 
narcoticttliavo  the  same  eifeots?"  I  reply  in  the  first  place,  ibat 
mucti  as  these  various  agents,  swallowed  or  inhaled  or  injected, 
differ  in  their  minor  results,  they  do  agree  in  their  major  re^nlis.  as 
bcinsr  cxcilaiit-!  or  scdalivus  according  to  circniiistiiiicc?,  .imi  as 
habitually  producing  exaltation  of  function  before  depression  of 
function,  when  the  dose  is  sufficient  to  produce  depression.  In  tlie 
second  place,  1  reply  that  while  there  are  doubtless  many  more 
special  causes  of  differences  in  their  actions,  there  is  one  conspicu- 
ous general  cause — their  greater  or  less  molecular  mobility,  and  con- 
sequent greater  or  less  diffusibility  througii  the  tissues.  From  this 
arises  the  generic  contrast  between  the  actions  of  ana^.-thciics  and 
narcotics.  As  compared  with  the  vegeto-alk alios,  Ac,  the 
alcohols,  ethers,  &c.,  are  substances  of  much  lower  molecular  com- 
plexity, which  show  by  their  readiness  to  assume  the  gaseous  form 
how  much  more  diffusible  they  are.  Bearing  in  mind  the  researches 
of  Prof,  Graham,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  molecules  of  nitrous 
oxide,  or  ether,  or  chloroform,  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
Tessels  and  the  protective  coats  of  the  nerve-fibres,  much  more 
rapidly  than  do  molecules  of  morphia,  or  of  that  component  lo 
which  hashish  owes  its  power.  And  if  eo,  it  mnst  naturally  happen 
that  while  the  stimulant  effects  ot  the  anesthetics  will  be  very 
quickly  shown  and  soon  followed   by  the    paralyzing  effects,  th^' 
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stimulant  effects  of  the  iiarSotics,  less  quickly  shown,  will  be  less 
quickly  followed  by  the  paralyzing  effects.  It  may  be  suspected, 
too,  that  among  the  ansesthetics  themselves  and  among  the  nar- 
cotics themselves,  many  such  unlikenesses  of  action  must  result 
from  unlikenesses  of  diffusibility.  Indeed,  suspicion  rises  almost  to 
certainty  on  remembering  how  the  most  diffusible  anaesthetics  not 
only  rapidly  act  but  rapidly  cease  to  act,  in  consequence  of  their 
speedy  elimination  from  the  system. 

It  is  quite  possible,  then,  that  the  various  effects  worked  by  these 
various  agents,  all  result  from  specialities  of  co-operation  among  the 
many  factors.  Let  me  briefly  enumerate  these  factors : — 1.  The 
place  at  which  the  agent  is  absorbed,  and  the  consequent  ability  of 
the  agent  to  act  on  some  parts  of  the  nervous  system  sooner  than  on 
others.  2.  The  rapidity  of  absorption  ;  which,  if  great,  will  make 
possible  a  marked  local  effect  before  a  marked  general  effect.  3.  The 
quantity  absorbed,  as  sufiBcient  to  act  on  nerve-vesicle  without 
appreciably  affecting  nerve-fibre,  or  as  sufficient  to  appreciably 
affect  both.  4.  The  relative  molecular  mobility  of  the  agent. 
5.  Its  chemical  relations  to  the  blood,  (a)  as  affecting  its  power 
of  carrying  gases,  (6)  as  affecting  its  various  components  in  such 
ways  as  to  aid  or  hinder  waste  or  nutrition.  6.  Its  chemical 
relations  to  the  substances  passed  through  (more  especially  to  the 
medullary  substance  covering  nerve-fibre)  which  will  aid  or  hinder 
its  paralyzing  effect.  7.  The  general  state  of  the  circulation. 
8.  The  state  of  the  circulation  in  each  nervous  centre,  as  ordinary 
or  as  excited  by  function.  9.  The  characters  of  the  nerve-fibres 
acted  upon,  as  differing  (a)  in  length,  (ft)  in  ability  to  convey 
discharges  with  facility,  (c)  in  amount  of  protective  covering,  (cZ) 
in  proximity  to  many  or  few  capillaries.  Here,  then,  are  a  dozen 
factors,  the  co-operation  of  which  will  not  be  the^same  in  any  two 
cases ;  and  unlike  prunary  combinations  of  them'  may  cause  end- 
lessly -varied  secondary  combinations — as  when,  for  example,  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  of  one  centre  are  acted  on  sooner  than  on  those 
of  another,  thus  complicating  the  effects  by  altering  the  relative 
supplies  of  blood  to  these  centres.  It  is  not  necessary,  then,  to 
assign ,  elective  aflBnities  for  special  centres  as  the  only  possible 
causes  of  the  special  effects.  This  hypothesis  should,  I  think,  be 
resorted  to  only  when  other  modes  of  interpretation  are  proved 
inadequate. 
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